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Preface to the First Edition 


An earnest effort has been made to retain all those features of 
the original work which have proved useful in meeting the needs 
and demands of both students and teachers. The new book, there- 
fore, continues the use of marginal headings and thumbnail sketches 
of historical characters. Like the original volumes, this one con- 
tains numerous maps and i11u.strations, including most of the pic- 
tures in the original work which are illustrative of the life of the 
people. A new feature is the inclusion of selected readings with 
each chapter rather than a lengthy general bibliography at the end 
of the book. These topical relerences, although not intended to 
serve as a full bibliography, are given with the hope that they will 
be helpful to instructors in making assignments lor brief oral and 
written reports and for parallel reading. The references are, as a 
rule, of suitable length for outside reading, and neatly all of them 
can be found in books that arc easily accessible. Refei cnees are 
especially numerous on those topics which arc not lully treated in 
the text. In these lists source books occupy a rather large place; 
it is felt that students should be enc ouraged to di ipk— at least occa- 
sionally— at the springs which feed the stream ol history. The abbre- 
viated titles. Colonial America and American People will be errr- 
ployed in referring respectively to A Histoiy of Colonial Ametica, 
by O. P. Chitwood, and A Short History of the American People, by 
O. P. Chitwood, Frank L. Owsley, and H. C. Nixon. 

For bibliographical notes coveriirg the whole period ol American 
history, see The American People, I, pp. 77.5-809; II, pp. 721-7.50. 
For the period to 1787 fuller lists of both piirrrary and secondary 
authorities can be found in Colonial Ameiica, pp. 758-851. 

Many of the contributiorrs made by scholars aird publishers to 
the original work have been used in the preparation of this volitrne. 
We wish, therefore, to express our appreciation of this a.ssistanc'e 
by reaffirming the ackrrowledgmerits rrradc in A Short History 
OF THE American People. 


Frank Lawrfnce Ow.sley 
Oliver Perry Chiiwood 
Herman Clarence Nixon 
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CHAPTER I 


Europe Finds America. 


Je HE history of the United States is to a great extent an account of 
the exploitation of the natural resources of this country by the Euro- 
pean peoples and their descendants who have held the land for the 
past three centuries. A white race with centuries of civilization behind 
it came to a new world and thus had a virgin field on which to try 
out a new experiment in civilization. The political and social order 
of Europe was brought over by the settlers and subjected to the test 
of frontier conditions. Under this process the European heritage 
underwent slow and gradual but none the less important modifica- 
tions. The United States of today is therefore the outcome of old 
world heredity and new world environment. Hence to understand 
American development we must know something about the Euro- 
p«*an background of American history. Reference will therefore be 
made from time to time— especially in the chapters on the colonial 
period— to conditions and events in Europe that have influenced 
American life. In this chapter, however, there will be attempted only 
a hurried glance at the activities of certain European leaders in the 
early part of the modern era, and only at those that preceded and led 
to the discovery and exploration of North America. 

THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

By the end of the fifteenth century, feudalism as a political system 
had given way in central and western Europe (except in Germany 
and Italy) to strong national governments. There had also been con- 
siderable development in commerce and with it had come an increase 
in wealth and the desire for luxuries. The branch of commerce that 
commanded the greatest interest was that with the Far East— central, * 
eastern, and southeastern Asia. Europeans had vague and incorrect 
notions of this distant land, which was pictured as a region of fabulous 
wealth, abounding in gold, precious stones, and spices. 

These articles, along with silks, drugs, and ornamental woods, were 
finding their way to Europe, where there was a strong and growing 
demand for them. Native merchants would collect these products irr 
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China, Japan, and the East Indies and bring them to Calcutta, 
Malacca, and other ports in the East. From these centers they were 
transported, partly by caravan and partly by ship, over long routes 
to the Mediterranean cities. Here they were bought by Italian, 
French, and Spanish merchants and by them carried to other leading 
European ports for distribution among the people. 

Such a method of conveying goods was expensive and hazardous. 
There was therefore a strong desire on the part of the people of 
Europe for a better means of procuring the goods of the East. It was 
this desire that prompted the efforts to find a sea route to the Indies. 
Furthermore, the major portion of the profit from this trade went to 
the Italian cities; and the other European states were eager to share 
in these gains. If a water route to the Indies could be found, the 
cities on the Atlantic coast would become the ports of entry for this 
sea-borne Eastern merchandise, and they would have a decided advan- 
tage in competing with their Italian rivals. 

Portugal took the lead in the explorations that resulted in finding 
a water route to the East. Sea voyages along the western toast of 
Africa were promoted by the son of King John I,*Prince Henry the 
Navigator (1394-1460) . After the death of Prince Henry these 
voyages were continued, and in one of them the Portuguese explorer, 
Bartholomew Diaz, saifed around the southern tip of Africa. He 
called this headland the Cape of Storms, but King John II soon after- 
ward changed the name to the Cape of Good Hope because the new 
discovery encouraged the hope that a waterway to the East Indies 
would soon be found. 

This expectation was realized a dozen years later (1498) when 
another Portuguese explorer, Vasco da Gama, sailed to Calcutta and 
thus proved that there was an all-sea route to India. The elation felt 
by the King of Portugal because his country was the first to find a 
waterway to the real land of spices was tempered by the regret that 
it had failed to avail itself of a greater opportunity; for in the 
meantime Columbus had made his famous discovery, Spain having 
rendered him the aid which Portugal had previously denied (see 
p. 3) . 

By the end of the fifteenth century, Europe was ready for expan- 
sion into the Western Hemisphere. The compass and instruments 
for reckoning latitude and longitude were now in use among sailors, 
and long voyages on the high seas could be made with a measure of 
safety. This progress in the science of navigation enabled the Euro- 
peans to find America, and a like advance in the arts of peace and 
war made it possible for them to appropriate the new land against 
the opposition of the natives. All that was now needed was a leader 
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of courage and vision who would forge ahead and point out the way. 
Such a leader was Christopher Columbus. 

He was born and reared in Genoa, one of the important city-states 
of Italy. In pursuit of his intense interest in geography and navigation 
he made a number of sea voyages and thus gained valuable experi- 
ence as a navigator before he ventured upon his great undertaking. 
Believing that the earth is round, he was convinced that Cliina and 
the East Indies could be reached by sailing to the west. C.olurabus’s 
idea of the shape of the earth was not new. It had been advanced by 
Greek and Roman scholars and was held by all the leading geogra- 
phers of his day: however, to others this belief was only an academic 
opinion, but to Columbus it was a cf)nviction on which he was willing 
to stake his career. 

As Columbus did not have the money to purchase and equip the 
siiips needed for the voyage, he decided to ask for financial aid from 
a ruler of one of the European powers. His first application was made 
to King John II of Portugal, who after a long delay decided against 
risking money on such an uncertain venture. He then approached 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the Spanish rulers, who after keeping him 
in suspense for five years gave a decision in his favor. Since he lioped 
to find new lands as well as a sea route to India, Columbus was given 
authority by his commission to rule over all unclaimed lands which 
he might add to the Spanish realm. With the financial aid furnished 
by his royal patrons and his own friends, the Admi.-al (a title now 
conferred upon him) was able to fit out three small vessels for his 
voyage— the Nitia, Pinta, and Sarita Maria. 

The little ships, manned by ninety men, left Palos, Spain, in 
August, 1492, for the historic voyage. After an uneventful voyage of 
more than two months they reached the Bahama Islands (Friday, 
October 12, 1492) . To the island on which they landed (probably 
the one now known as \Vatling Island) Columbus gave the name of 
San Salvador. After touching at some of the other Baliama Islands, he 
sailed along the coasts of Haiti and CUtba. Although he saw no signs 
of people clad in silk and living in large cities adorned with fine 
palaces, as was supposed to be the case in the Indies, he really thought 
that the islands discovered by him were a part of the East Indian 
group. Accordingly, he called the natives Indians, a term which has 
ever since been applied to the aborigines of the Western Hemisphere. 
When it later became known that these islands were not the East 
Indies, they were properly designated the West Indies. 

Columbus made three other voyages to the new world. On his 
third expedition (1498) he touched on tJie mainland of South. 
America at the mouth of the Orinoco River. From the volume of 
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water poured out by this stream he concluded that he had discovered 
a new continent and that the islands to the north were a part of the 
group lying east and south of the coast of Asia. To reach Asia it was 
therefore necessary to go farther west, beyond the northern limits ol 
this newly discovered continent. The hope of finding such a water 
route prompted his fourth and last expedition (1502) . On this 
voyage he sailed along the Caribbean coast, of Central America, from 
Honduras to Panama, vainly searching for a channel which would 
lead into Asiatic waters.^ 

Before starting on his historic voyage, Columbus sent his brother 
Bartholomew to England to solicit the support of Henry VII for the 
plan of the great Admiral. It is said that a promise of iinanc ial aid 
was given, but it came too late. Henry’s interest in discovery caused 
him a few years later (1496) to issue a patent to John Cabot, a 
Venetian navigator, granting him governmental authority over any 
lands which he might discover in the east, north, and west. With the 
hope of finding a sea route to Cathay (China) and the Spice Islands, 
Cabot left Bristol, England, in May, 1497, and sailed norWnvard and 
westward until he reached the mainland of North America, burning 
southward, he went along the coast for three hundred leagues and 
then returned to England. Alt|^)ugh the exact place at which he lirst 
saw land cannot be ciefinitcly located, it was somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of Ciape Breton Island. The following year he made a second 
voyage and this time sailed along the coast, probably as far as South 
Carolina.^ The significance of the ("abot vc^yages lies in the fact that 
they were the basis of England’s claim to North America. They also 
revealed to Europe the value of the Newfoundland fisheries, which 
were profitably exploited by English, French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese seamen all during the sixteenth century. 


1 St^an^e to say, the new world, instead of being called after C^uluinbiis, was named 
for another Italian seaiiidn, Aineiigu Vespucci, who is generally Iviiown b) his 
Latiiii/cd name, Ameiicus V'espucius. Vcspiicius had accompanied an expedition along 
the coast of South America (1501) led by a Portuguese captain. In letters to friends 
he described in vivid terms the lands seen by liim on this voyage and three otheis 
made by him. These accounts wcie published in Latin and thus icached the reading 
public l>efore Columbus’s discovery of South Atneiica was publicized. At the sug- 
gestion of Martin Waldseemiiller, a Cjcinian gcogiapliei (1507) , the name “America" 
was given to the southern continent (then known as "Mundus Novus"). For a time 
the lands north of the Isthmus of Panama were still designated as the Indies, but lutcM' 
the northern mainland was given the name of Noith America. Then the term 
“America” was applied to the entire Western Hemispheie, and the region originally 
known as “Mundus Novus” now became South America. 

21 John Cabot may have been accompanied by his son Sebastian on these voyages, 
although there is some doubt as to the correctness of this supposition. For a brief .state- 
ment as to the evidence on this disputed point, see O. P. Chitwood, A History of 
Colonial America, p. 34 n. For fuller discussions see J. Winsor, The Narrative and Criti- 
cal History of America, III, pp. 7-58, and J[. A, Williamson, The Voyages of the Cabots 
and the English Discovery of North America under Henry Vll and Henry Vlll, 
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EXPLORATIONS IN NORTH AMERICA 

Spain began at once to reinforce by exploration and colonization 
her rights in America which had been gained by the Columbian 
voyages. By 1526, Spanish navigators had explored the Atlantic coast 
of the Americas from Nova Scotia to the Strait of Magellan. i Settle- 
ment had gone hand in hand with exploration. Colonies had been 
planted in the West Indies and on tlie mainland of both North and 
South America. 

The most noted of the Spanish conquistadors who took part in 
exploring the region now belonging to the United States were Her- 
nando de Soto and Francisco Vascjuez Coronado. Bclorc the middle 
of tlie sixteenth century these two adventurers, led on by the hope of 
hnding gold, had made extensive explorations respectively in the 
southeastern and southwestern portions of the present United States. 
Landing at Tampa Bay (1539) , De Soto with more than six hundred 
men cniercd upon a long march which carried him northward as far 
as North Carolina and westward to the Arkansas region. In the 
course of his wanderings he discovered the Mississippi River (1541) , 
beneath whose waters he was alterward buried. Coronado operated 
iioin Mexico as a base and traversed a wide area in the southwest, 
going as lar east as central Kansas. Spanish seamen had also sailed 
along the Pacific coast as far north as Oregon (1540-1541) . By these 
land and sea expeditions the geographical knowledge of middle 
North America was greatly increased and Spain’s claim was con- 
siderably strengthened. 

The Spaniards did not confine their activities in the north to 
exploration and gold hunting, but in the sixteenth century made a 
number of attempts at settlement within the territory now held by 
the United States. All of tliese were unsuccessful until 1565, when St. 
Augustine, the oldest town in this country, was founded. Near the 
end of the century (1598) the settlement of San Juan was established 
in New Mexico. 

Although Spain had not gone far by the end of the sixteenth 
century in occupying the territory now comprising the United States, 
she had built up a colonial empire in the Western Hemisphere which 
was the envy of her European rivals. Settlements had been made in 
the West Indies, and laige areas in South America, Central America, 
and southern North America had been brought under her control. 
In 1574 there were in the new world approximately two hundred 

I One bold adventurer, Vasco Nuile/ dc Ballxia. had penetrated the jungles of the 
Istlimiis of Panama and reached the Pacific Ocean (1513). Fculinaiid Magellan, a 
Poilugucsc seaman in the sersice of Spain, had led an expedition which had circum- 
navigated the glolte (1519-1522) . 
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Spanish towns and cities with a total white population of one hundred 
and sixty thousand or more. About five million Indians had been 
brought under Spanish authority. A number of fine churches had 
been erected, and hundreds of monasteries had been built. Schools 
for the instruction of the Indians, as well as colleges for the training 
of priests, had been established. The University of Mexico was a 
thriving institution and was turning out graduates in law and 
theology. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth (1558-160.S) was an important era 
in the history of British expansion. Protestantism had been accepted 
by England, and the Anglican had been made tlie established church. 
Laws had been passed compelling the recognition of the queen as the 
head of the church and requiring all ministers to accept the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Faith and the Prayer Book, both of which were in 
accord with the Protestant doctrines. Most of the Scotch had become 
Presbyterians, wheicas the Irish had remained loyal to the Catholic 
faith. Industry and commerce were expanding, and population and 
wealth were rapidly increasing. A navy which had recently grown 
into strength and importance had given the government self- 
confidence in its relations with other powers. Thus the time was ripe 
for England to challenge the^xclusive claims of Spain and Portugal 
to the new world and to reassert her own rights in America. 

In arousing Britain’s interest in America and her hostility to 
Spain, leading parts were played by John Hawkins and Francis Drake. 
Hawkins violated the trade regulations of Spain by selling to her 
American colonies Negrcr slaves which he had transported from 
Africa. In this way he antagonized the Spanish authorities in America 
and helped to keep alive the ill feeling between the two powers. 
Another grievance complained of by Spain were the semi-piratical 
expeditions carried on by English seamen in the Spanish Main. Of 
these British sea dogs the most noted was Francis Drake. He robbed 
Spanish treasure ships and levied contributions on Spanish American 
towns, although Spain and Britain were technically at peace. In 1578 
he passed through the Strait of Magellan and sailed northward, seiz- 
ing Spanish ships heavily loaded with gold and silver. After having 
reached the coast of California and after vainly searching for a water- 
way across to the Atlantic, he turned boldly toward the west and came 
home by way of the Spice Islands and the Cape of Good Hope, thus 
completing the second voyage around the world. 

Elizabeth and Philip II of Spain were the outstanding Protestant 
and Catholic rulers, respectively, and this difference in religious 
ideology aggravated the other causes of friction between their coun- 
tries. Finally the rivalry between the two powers became so intense 
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that war was declared by Philip, who placed great reliance on his 
powerful fleet, known as the Invincible Armada. The decisive event 
of the contest was a great naval battle in the English Channel (July, 

1588) in which the Spanish fleet was badly defeated and then driven 
northward into the North Sea. A heavy additional toll of Philip’s 
ships was taken by wind and storm, and those that finally returned 
to Spain were only a remnant of the once proud Armada. By this 
great victory the prestige of England’s fleet was greatly enhanced and 
that of Spain’s correspondingly lowered. England’s high rank as a 
sea power made it possible for her to occupy a good portion of North 
America, despite Spain’s efforts to monopolize that continent. Spain 
now had a fear of the English navy whic h made her reluctant to risk 
another contest with it; thus America was made safe for British 
colonization. 

Even before this great naval victory, however, England had Gilbert 
attempted to gain a foothold in America. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, . 
acting on a patent granted to him by Queen Elizabeth (1578) , had " 
made an unsuccessful effort to plant a settlement on Newfoundland. 

He lost his life on the return voyage from Newfoundland, and his 
rights under the tjueen’s patent now descended to his half-brother, 

Walter Raleigh, whose colorful personality had won the favor of 
Elizabeth. Sharing his brother’s ambition to extend British influence 
to America, Raleigh made two unsuccessful attempts to establish a 
colony on Roanoke Island, on the northeastern coast of North Caro- 
lina. The second colony started off under promising auspices (1587) 
with one hundred and fifty immigrants, including seventeen women. 

Soon after the immigrants landed, the governor, John White, re- 
turned to England for supplies. Because of delays and other diffi- 
c ultics occasioned by the war, including an attack on the supply ships 
by Spanish men-of-war. White’s return was delayed until 1591. When 
he arrived at Roanoke Island, none of the settlers could be found. 

Just what had happened to the “Lo.st Clolony” has never been satis- 
factorily determined. Whether die settlers were killed or absorbed 
by the Indians or were the victims of .some other misfortune is one of 
the un.solved, if not tinsolvable, problems of history. 

INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century there were about a Primitive 
million Indians living in the present territory of the United States. 

In Mexic o and northern Central America the natives had advanced * 

considerably in the arts of civilized life; those in the southwestern 
area of the present United States had made, under the influence of 
their southern neighbors, some progress toward civilization. In nearly 
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all the remaining portions of the continent, however, the Indians 
had not risen above a very primitive state of living. They had made 
only a slight beginning at cultivating the lands over which they 
roamed. The rudimentary farming practiced by them barely 
scratched the surface of the great agricultural opportunities which 
the fertile soil afforded. Although they had lived lor centuries in one 
ol the finest regions in the woild, they had done almost notliing to 
advance civilization. 

I’his lack ol progress is not easy to understand. It cannot be 
explained on the iheoiy ol racial inleiiority, lor the part played in 
American histoiy by Indian leaders shows that they were not lacking 
in mental vigor. The lact that they had no milch cattle, no beasts ol 
burden, and no domestic animals except the dog, accounts in part fc^r 
their economic backwardness. As a rule, civilization rests upon agri- 
culture as its loundation, and agriculture cannot be carried on 
extensively by the unaided efforts ot man, especially if he has the use 
of only crude implements. Another reason for the lack of progress on 
the part of the nati\cs ol middle North America was t^iat tliey had 
no contacts with the civilizcxl Indians ol South America and southern 
North America and weie entirely shut oft from the European and 
Asiatic centers eff culture. Tl^re was therefore no way by wliich they 
could learn from those peoples who had become the ciisseminators ol 
civilization. 

Despite their backwardness, hc^wever, the Indians acted an impor- 
tant role in the early history of this country. They served as guides 
to the whites in their journeys thremgh the trackless forests and gave 
them valuable lessc:)ns in woodcraft, hunting, and trapping. From 
them the settlers learned how to make maple sugar and moccasins and 
how to construct the biich-bark canoe, which was a most valuable 
aid in traversing the wildernes.s. They also taught the newcomers how 
to clear the land and raise corn, tobacco, and other native plants. 
Most of the furs which were exported from the colonies were col- 
lected by the natives. One permanent contribution made by them 
was the transmission to us ol many euphonious names for our moun- 
tains, streams, and lakes, which have given a tinge of poetry to 
American geography. z\side from this contribution, American life 
has not been modified by Indian influence. 

The red men, however, have not been disinterested observers while 
the Europeans have been engaged in the effort to tame the wilderness 
and exploit its natural resources. Although at times they have played 
the pdTt of allies of the white man, as a rule they have opposed the 
latter’s steady advance toward the interior. The result was an inter- 
mittent but persistent contest that lasted nearly three centuries. This 
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long struggle was based on an irrepressible conflict between the eco- 
nomic systems of the two races. With the Indians, hunting was the 
chief occupation and this demanded the conservation of the forests. 
The English, on the other hand, were chiefly interested in agriculture 
and this required the clearing of the land. These two economies 
could not exist side by side— one had to yield to the other. The long, 
brave fight waged by the Indians in defense of their lands was a 
struggle to save their means of living. 
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/IT the accession of James I (1603) llieie were no English scttleis 
on American soil. About that time a hesh inteiest in colonization was 
aroused by several exploring and trading expeditions which had gone 
from England to the coasts ot North America. Raleigh’s experience 
showed that the establishment of a colony was too great an under- 
taking for a private individual. The high costs and heavy risks 
involved made it desirable that the financial responsibility lor such 
a venture be assumed by an organization of capitalists. But the gov- 
ernment was also interested and wanted to have a hand in the piojec t. 
Accordingly, the first successlul attempt at E'nglish colonization 
resulted from the co-operatioiyol the government and private capital. 

A joint-stock company was organized and granted a ( harter by the 
king (1606) . It was composed ot two groups of stockholders, one at 
London and the other at Plymouth. The two groups are oflerr re- 
ferred to as separate companies, the iormer being known as the 
London Company and the latter as the Plymouth (’ompany. By this 
charter the Londc^n patentees were given the right to plant a colony 
anywhere on the continent of North Anrerica between the tliirty- 
fourth and forty-first parallels of latitude; the Plymouth group, arry- 
where between the thirty-eighth and forty-fifth parallels; but no settle- 
ment was to be made by either coirrpany within a hundred miles ol 
one already made by the other. Tc^ each company was granted a 
square of land extending alcmg the coast fifty miles north and fifty 
miles south of the first settlement arrd going back one hundred miles 
into the interior. 

The companies were to assume complete financial responsibility 
for the project and receive all the piofits that might accrue from it. 
The king, however, was to have indirect control over the manage- 
ment of the colonies. There was to be a general council, appointed by 
the king, which was to reside in England and have supervision over 
both colonies. In each colony there was to be a local council c hosen 
by the general council. This local council was to be a self-perpetu- 
ating body, as it was authorized to fill vacancies in its own organiza- 
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tion. It had power to manage the business of the colony and govern 
the settlers. The arrangement was thus a combination of private 
ownership and public control. 

In December, 1006, the I.ondon Company sent out three small 
vessels— the Sarah Constant, the Goodspeed, and the Discoxtery—Vfith 
one hundred and twenty emigrants to occupy the land which had 
been granted to it. Reaching the American coast in the spring, the 
settlers landed on a peninsula (now an island) about thirty miles 
above the mouth o( the James River (May, 1607) and at once began 
to erect huts for dwellings, a storehouse, a church, and a palisaded 
lort for protection. This was the beginning of Jamestown, the first 
permanent Knglish settlement in the new world and the birthplace of 
a great nation. 

During the first few years of the little settlement, there was great 
hardship. This was occasioned by fear of the Indians, himger and 
disease, misinanagetnent of the company, and the incompetence and 
lack of co-operation on the part of the Icxal council. The only man 
at Jamestown who showed any ability as a leader in these troublous 
times was Captain John Smith. He was one of the original members 
of the local council, and (c>r a time was the only member of that body, 
the others having been removed by death and expulsion. While sole 
counc illor he ac ted as a benexolent despot. He had a blockhouse and 
twenty cabins built, a well dug, and thirty or forty acres of corn 
planted. lie also procured torn from the Indians and treated them 
with a inmness which inspired them with a wholesome respect for 
the settlers. 

With the hot days of late summer there usuallv came famine and 
sickness, and death took a heavy toll. Adequate food supplies could 
not be obtained, although from lime to time expeditions came to 
Jamestown bringing immigrants and provisions. The forest was alive 
with game, and the risers and Chesapeake Bay abounded in fish and 
oysters, but the Indians were liostile, and the settlers were afraid to 
venture out and garner what naiuie had provided. The svorst period 
of famine was that of the winter of 1609-10, known as the “Starving 
Time.” Food became so scarce that the people ate with great relish 
their horses and dogs and all the mice and snakes they could find 
about the lort. During this terrible period the number of settlers was 
reduced from five hundred to about sixty. This was the most appall- 
ing instance of suffering experienced by any group of Englishmen 
who had a share in laying the'foundations of the United States. 

In 1609 the king granted a Second charter to the company (known 
hereafter as the Virginia (Company) by which its land grant was 
enlarged so as to include all the territory two hundred miles north 
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and two hundred miles south of Point Comfort, extending west and 
northwest to the Pacific Ocean. A third charter was granted by the 
king in 1612 which added the Bermuda Islands to the territory of the 
company. By these two charters the company was given complete 
governmental authority over the colony. This governmental respon- 
sibility was discharged by regular and special meetings of the com- 
pany in England. The company therefore became an important 
legislative and administrative body. 

In the meantime, an important change had been made in the local 
government of the colony. After receiving the second charter, the 
company appointed a governor for Virginia and conferred upon him 
almost absolute authority in local affairs. He was to be assisted by 
six councillors, but they did not limit his power since they could act 
only in an advisory capacity. Lord Delaware was chosen as the first 
governor, but he remained in the colony only one year. During the 
remainder of his term (to 1618) he delegated his authority to deputy 
governors. Prominent in the list of these early representatives of the 
go\ernor was Thomas Dale, who placed the colony under strict mili- 
tary rule and subjected the people to cruel and inhuman punishments 
without trial by jury. 

For a ivhile the conservatj^fe, or “court,” party was the dominant 
faction of the Virginia Company. Later, when the liberal, or 
“country,” party got control, it put an end to military rule and 
allowed the settlers the rights of free Englishmen, as had been 
promised by the charters. Every planter who had resided in the 
colony for seven years was also granted a hundred acres of land for 
himself and each member of his family. It was in line with this 
liberal policy that provision was made for a legislative assembly in 
Virginia. In obedience to instructions from the company. Governor 
George Yeardley called together the first representative assembly 
which was ever convened in the Western Hemisphere. It met at 
Jamestown in August, 1619, and was composed of tire governor and 
his council and two representatives from each of the eleven planta- 
tions or boroughs. Out of this body there developed a bicameral 
assembly, the governor and his council constituting the upper house, 
and the representatives of the boroughs (burgesses) , the lower house, 
which was chosen by the voters and known as the House of Burgesses. 
At first the functions of the assembly were administrative and judi- 
cial, as well as legislative, but they later became mainly legislative. ^ 

The organisation of tJiis body marks the beginning of representa- 
tive government in the new world, and this assembly was the proto- 

1 Another iin|)ortant event of this year was the landing at Jamestown of a cargo of 
Negroes (see p. 62) . 
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type of the Congress of the United States and of the legislature of every Trprr- 

American colony and state. By the end of the colonial period there 
was in each of the thirteen continental colonies a legislative assembly 
in which the members of one house (and in Connecticut and Rhode colonies 
Island both houses) were elected by the voters. The Pennsylvania 
assembly was a body of one house, but all the others were bicam- 
eral, organized into an upper and lower house like the Virginia 
assembly. 

The troubles of the colony did not cease when the liberal party The charter 
gained control of the company. There was still great suffering from 
famine, disease, and death— more than can be accounted for from the l^uUed 
normal hazards of pioneering in a new world. Much of this unneces- 
sary suffering was justly blamed on the mismanagement of the com- 
pany, among whose leaders there were dissensions and personal 
bickerings which made it difficult to carry out a wise and effective 
policy. The company was in dire financial straits and, by the summer 
of 1621, was on the verge of bankruptcy. Instead of devoting its 
meager resources to the furnishing ol food supplies, livestock, and 
agricultural equipment for the settlers, it kept sending more and 
more emigrants to Virginia. In this way the colony tvas overrun 
with settlers for whom food supplies and adequate housing facilities 
had not been provided. The impatience of the stockholders for im- 
mediate returns caused the diversion of the energies of the colonists 
from the raising of fo*>d to making experiments in the manufacture 
of iron, the culture of silk, and other like projects. 

Complaints against the company tvere made to King James, and 
after an investigation by a royal commission its charter was annulled 
(June, 1624) . Virginia was now a royal province, but no substantial 
change in the government was made, except that the appointment 
of the governor and the council was vested in the king instead of the 
company. After a brief suspension, the House of Burgesses was 
restored, and it continued as tlie representative branch of the assem- 
bly from that time until the end of the colonial era. 

Among the early governors sent to Virginia by the king, the most Gotvmor 
noted was Sir William Berkeley. He possessed some of the qualities 
of a fine executive, although these were associated with serious short- 
comings. He had courage, ability, and decision of character and advo- 
cated some liberal reforms in the colony, such as increasing the 
powers of the assembly and abolishing the unfair poll tax. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he was riarrow and intolerant in his religious 
policy, and he bore down heavily on the Puritans in Virginia, causing 
about one thousand of them to leave for Maryland. 

Berkeley’s first term as governor (1642-1652) was brought to an 
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end by the Puritan Revolution in England. To understand this 
revolution it is necessary to take a glance at the events that preceded 
and led to it. On the death of James I (1625) , Charles I came to the 
throne of England. His arbitrary policy in both church and state 
aroused the fierce antagonism of Parliament, and a war between 
Parliament and king was the result. The Puritans (see p. 16) sup- 
ported Parliament, and consequently thi| civil war is known as the 
Puritan Revolution. After seven years of strife (1642-1649) , Par- 
liament emerged victorious, and the king was executed. For more 
than a decade, the period of the Interregnum, England was governed 
without king or House of Lords. At first the government was in the 
hands of the House of Commons, but later Oliver Cromwell assumed 
control and ruled with the title of Lord Protector. The people grew 
tired of the Puritan regime and, shortly after Cromwell’s death, 
called Charles II to the throne (1660) . 

The planter aristocrats who dominated social and political lilc in 
Virginia were loyal to the Stuart cause and strongly opposed to the 
Puritan party. For this reason Berkeley had no dilhculty^n inducing 
the assembly to condemn the execution of Charles I and recognize 
the younger Charles as the rightful ruler of the English realm. Lhis 
support of the exiled prince yon for Virginia the designation of the 
Old Dominion, The Puritan government in England, mindful of the 
defiant attitude of the Virginia colony, sent a commission supported 
by warships to force the (Chesapeake colonies to accept its autfiority. 
When the little sejuadron anived at Jamestown (1652) , the colony 
yielded without any attempt at lesistance. 

The terms of the surrender were very favorable to the colonists. 
The authority of Parliament was recognized, and the Puritan party 
was put in control of the government of Virginia, but the Anglicans 
were allowed religious freedom. The governor and (ouncillors were 
chosen by the House of Buigesses, the members of which were elected 
directly by the voters. The people were thus given a larger share in 
the government than they had ever had at any previous time. During 
the Interregnum, Virginia was a self-governing republic, managing 
its own affairs with little or no interference from the liome author- 
ities. This period of eight years was one of prosperity and rapid 
increase in population. It was a golden age for the yeoman farmers, 
who enjoyed an economic and political importance which had never 
before been accorded them. 

Shortly before Charles II was proclaimed king in England (1660) , 
Berkeley was restored to the governorship of Virginia. His second 
term was an unhappy period in the history of the colony. His adminis- 
tration was characterized by an arbitrary rule in which the masses 
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of the people had no effective voice. The right to vote was confined 
to freeholders, and the councillors and burgesses, being tied to him 
by gifts and promises of office, aided Berkeley in oppressing the 
people. Taxes were high and so apportioned as to impose a heavy 
burden on the common people and a light one on the privileged 
class. Furthermore, the Navigation Acts (see p. 87) worked a hard- 
ship on the planters. By these acts freight rates on overseas com- 
merce were increased, and the sale of tobacco in continental £urop>e 
was greatly hampered. As a result of these drawbacks, the price of 
tobacco became so low that the Virginia farmers could earn no profit 
from raising it. The situation was made worse by several crop failures 
in the early 1670’s. The small landowners were unable to make ends 
meet and were forced more and more to cover their farms with 
mortgages. 

Discontent aroused by these grievances flamed into revolt when 
Berkeley refused to protect the frontier against threatening Indian 
attack. Thereupon Nathaniel Bacon, without the authorization of the 
governor, led the frontiersmen in a series of successful campaigns 
against the Indians and reduced them to a condition of peace and 
quiet. Enraged at this defiance of his authority, Berkeley denounced 
him as a rebel and traitor. Bacon picked up the gauntlet hurled at 
him by the governor, and a civil war was the result (1676) . Bacon 
defeated Berkeley, drove liiin out of Jamestown, and then burned 
the little capital. 

Shortly after his victory at Jamestown, Bacon was stricken with 
dysentery and fever, which brought on his death. Since the rebels did 
not now have a leader who was equal to the task of carrying on a 
successful fight, Berkeley was able to put an end to the revolt. With a 
vindictiveness worthy of an Assyrian despot, the aged governor 
signalized his success with a satanic cruelty toward the rebels. About 
twenty-three of them were hanged, and the estates of a number of 
others were confiscated. 

The chief significance of Baton’s Rebellion lies in the fact that it is 
the first instance in American history of a revolt of the yeomanry, not 
only against the provincial government, but also against the domi- 
nance of the privileged class. Most of the large planters were aligned 
with the governor, whereas Bacon’s adherents were recruited mainly 
from the common people, many of whom were from the outlying 
settlements. It was, therefore, largely a struggle between patrician and 
plebeian, and of the frontier against the older part of the cojony. 
This conflict between east and west was the first of a series of sec- 
tional disputes which from time to time have disturbed the harmony 
or thtcatened the unity of this country. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIES 

After one unsuccessful effort at colonization* the Plymouth Com- 
pany lost its early zeal for establishing plantations in America. Some 
of tlie stockholders, however, were still interested in colonization, 
and a group of them reorganized tlie company under the name of 
the Council for New England. The nc^ company received a charter 
from the king (1620) , granting it all the land between the fortieth 
and the forty-eighth parallels of north latitude, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Instead of planting colonies on its 
grant, the Council for Netv England adopted the policy of bestow- 
ing large tracts of land on individuals ancl groups of settlers. Of the 
groups to which large grants were made, the most important were 
those that founded the colonies of New Plymouth and Massachusetts 
Bay. 

When the Anglican became the established chiinh of k'ngland, 
it was not accepted by all the Protestants of the realm. There was 
a radical wing of Protestants who felt that the Anglican? had retained 
too much of the doctrines ancl practices of the Catholic Church ancl 
were not living up to as strict a moral standard as they should. 
These ultra-Protestants wer^^ known as Pinitans. They practiced a 
stern moral code, insisted upon a strict observance of the Sabbath, 
and regarded as wicked some types of amusement which the Angli 
cans considered innocent. Of the various groups of Puritans, the 
two which took the leading part in the founding of New England 
were the Nonconformists and the Separatists. The Nonconformists 
objected to some of the dex trines ancl the ritual of the state c him h 
but did not carry their opposition to the point of withdrawing from 
it. They tried to bring about certain relorms in the establishment 
and thus make it conform to their views. 

The Separatists, however, were so opposed to the beliefs and 
practices of the Anglicans that they refused to associate with them 
in a church relation. Accordingly, they separated from the established 
church and organized themselves into independent churches. For 
this reason they were known as Separatists, or Independents. They 
held that any group of worshippers, binding themselves together 
by a mutual covenant, could form a church or congregation. The 
members of this congregation could choose its minister and other 
officials and manage its affairs without any outside interference. This 
method of church government is known as the congregational. 

3 In August. 1607, a selileineiit was l)egiin by the 1*1\ mouth Coni{jan) at the mouth 
of the Kennebec River. After a winici ot teinble suffeiing the colonists abandoned the 
fort (named St. George) which they had constructed, and returned to England. 
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Early in the seventeenth century (1606) , a Se^ratist church was Sepa- 
orpnized at Scrooby in northern England. The meetings held by 
this new church were in violation of an act of Parliament (1593) 
which made it unlawful for any one to be absent from the services 
of the Anglican Church or to participate in any other form of wor- 
ship. The Scrooby Separatists were therefore subjected to a mild 
persecution which was humiliating to them and made them uneasy 
as to their safety in the future. To avoid this persecution and escape 
other unpleasant experiences, the members of the Scrooby church 
left the homeland (1607-08) and went to the Netherlands, where 
religious freedom was enjoyed by all Christians. After staying at 
Amsterdam for a year they moved to Leyden and there reorganized 
themselves into a church with John Robinson as pastor. 

For twelve years the Pilgrims (as these English Separatists are why the 
usually called) lived at Leyden and enjoyed perfect freedom of 
worship. However, life in a foreign land had many drawbacks. They NetherLnds 
had been larmers in England and were therefore not skilled in the 
trades which afforded employment to their Dutch neighbors. Be- 
cause of this lack of training and their alien citizenship, they were 
not admitted to the craft guilds, which enjoyed a monopoly of the 
most profitable trades. They had to work therefore as unskilled 
laborers, and the children had to supplement the earnings of their 
parents by performing tasks which overtaxed their strength. Thus 
being dissatisfied with their Dutch environment, the Pilgrims began 
to look to the new world as a suitable place for their permanent 
home. Here they could bring up their children with English man- 
ners and speech— free from the temptations of city life— and could 
establish their religious system without outside influence or inter- 
ference. 

Permission was obtained from the I.ondon Company to plant 
a settlement on its territory, and an oial promise was received from 
the king that he would connive at them and not molest them, pro- 
vided they carried themselves peaceably. The capital for financing 
the undertaking was furnished by a joint-stock company composed 
of London merchants. 

These arrangements having been made, thirty-five of the Pilgrims The voyage 
left Leyden for Southampton, England, there to be joined by fellow ^ 
Separatists from London. Finally, after considerable delay and dis- ^ 
appointment, one hundred and two passengers embarked on the 
Mayflower for the new world. At the end of a long and stqrmy 
voyage the Mayflower anchored in Plymouth harbor in Cape Cod 
Bay (December, 1620) and here the Pilgrims made their first settle- 
ment (Plymoutli) . 
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Since the winter was well advanced when they landed, the Pil- 
grims were unable to provide adequate housing facilities for all 
the settlers, and there was great suffering during the winter months. 
Disease was brought on by exposure, and so severe was the epidemic 
(which apparently was contagious) that nearly half of the immi- 
grants died during the first winter. 

In April, 1621, the first governor, Jotin Carver, died and William 
Bradford was chosen to succeed him. Tfiis was a fortunate selection; 
Bradford was eminently qualified for leadership in an infant Puri- 
tan commonwealth struggling with pioneer conditions. In his well- 
poised character, deep religious convictions were combined with a 
sound common sense that served him in good stead in the handling 
of the many difficulties which confronted him. So wise was his man- 
agement of affairs that he was kept in the governor’s chair for more 
than thirty years. He also wrote an aciount of the Pilgrims, and his 
History of Plymouth Plantation is our best source of information 
for the early history of the colony. 

As the Pilgrims had settled outside the limits of the l-ondon Com- 
pany, the patent received from this corporation was of no value. 
In the beginning, theiefore, the settlers had no legal title to their 
lands and no authority to esmblish a government. Later two patents 
were received from the Cmmcil for New England (1621, 1630) 
by which a valid title to its land was conferred upon the colony. 
But probably no governmental authority went with these grants, 
and since no royal charter was ever obtained by the colony, it is 
quite likely that the government of New Plymouth (by which name 
the colony was differentiated from the town) never rested on a 
strictly legal basis until it was united with Massachusetts. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, however, were not disposed to deny them- 
selves the benefits of political organization out of deference to fine- 
spun political theories but proceeded at once to organize a govern- 
ment in accordance with that fundamental natural right, the con- 
sent of the governed. When it was decided that the settlement would 
be made in New England and therefore the patent of the London 
Company would have no validity, some of the immigrants refused 
to recognize the authority of the leaders. To allay this rising dis- 
content and ensure order, the men entered into an agreement that 
they would make just and equal laws and would yield obedience 
to such rules and regulations as should be made by a majority of 
the voters. This agreement was signed on board the Mayflower 
before they landed at Plymouth and is known as the Mayflower 
Compact. 

There were other meetings of the freemen from time to time in 
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the early years, and consequently the Mayflower Compact served as 
a sort of constitutional basis lor a regular primary assembly, known 
as the General Coutt. At first the sessions were attended by all the 
"freemen,” or voters, who took the trouble to attend. In time, how- 
ever, it became a representative assembly of one house, composed 
of the governor and his ad /isers (termed Assistants) and representa- 
tives from the towns. 

THE COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony (frequently referred to as the Bay 
Colony) had its origin in a fishing station which had been estab- 
lished at Cape Ann in 1623. In a few years the post was abandoned, 
most of the settlers returning to England and the others movipg 
down to Naumkeag, later known as Salem. The settlement at Salem 
was soon taken under the wing of an English colonizing group, the 
New England Company. This organization received a patent from 
the Council for New England (1628), granting it all the land 
extending from three miles south of the Charles River to three 
miles north of the Merrimac River and westward to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

In March, 1629, a charter was received from the king by whidt 
the New England Company was merged into a new corporation, 
generally known as the Massachusetts Bay Company. The new com- 
pany was confirmed in all the landed possessions held by the old 
under the grant by the Council for New England and was given 
authority to manage the colony and govern the settlers. From the 
beginning the Puritans were in the majority in the membership 
of the company, and the establishment of Puritanism in New Eng- 
land was one of the purposes of the organization. Although the 
hope of gain from trade and fishing was another incentive, the 
religious motive gradually grew more imporunt until finally il 
became the predominant purpose of the lorporation. 

There was no provision in the charter of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company requiring the stockholders to have their meetings in Eng- 
land, and therefore they could hold their sessions in New England 
if they so desired. This possibility was noted by John Winthrop 
and eleven other prominent Nonconformists, who in a written 
agreement signed at Cambridge (August 29, 1629) promised to 
go to New England with their families if the management of the 
company should be turned over to them. The proposal was accepted 
by the company since the leaders who dominated it were anxious 
to promote the establishment of a Puritan commonwealth in the 
new world. All officers of the company who were unwilling to leave 
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England resigned, and their places were taken by the Puritan leaders 
who were going to New England. Winthrop was chosen governor 
of both the company and the colony, and the charter was turned 
over to him to be taken to Massachusetts. The future meetings 
of the company were to be in the colony, and none was held in 
England after Winthrop was established in Massachusetts. The con- 
trol of the company was henceforth in the hands of the Puritan 
members in New England, and the stbckholders remaining in the 
homeland were reduced to silent business partners. 

This was the pioper time for a great Puritan exodus from Eng- 
land. There was strong dissatisfaction among Nonconformists 
because of unfavorable political, economic, anci religious condi- 
tions in England. In the yeai of the Cambridge Agreement, Cihailcs 
I dissolved Parliament and for tlie next decade ruled the country 
autocratically without the assistance of Parliament. In leligious 
affairs the king followed the advice of William Laud, then Bishop 
of London but later to become head of tlie Anglican Cluiich as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Laud was determined tp uphold the 
authority of the state church and to drive the Nonconformist min- 
isters out of their pulpits. The policy of the king was there! oie vciy 
objectionable to those who believed in the rights of Pail lament 
and adhered to the doctrine of the Puritans. 

Political and religious discontent was also reinforced by eco- 
nomic unrest. In the eastern and southeastern counties, where the 
Puritans were especially numerous, the people were suffering from 
business depression. Thus, in these counties a number of Puritans 
and persons of other beliefs were anxious to go to a new country 
where land was cheap and the comforts and necessaries of life 
could be won by industry and thrift. These conditions made it easy 
for the Puritan leaders to enlist recruits for their New England col- 


ony. So many went over in 1630 that the exodus has been termed 
the Great Migration. During the year a total of more than a thou- 
sand immigrants were landed in Massachusetts. This was not only 
the largest number of settlers which had ever been sent from Eng- 
land to the colonies in any single year, but it also included a greater 
proportion of men of wealth, influence, and education than had 
any previous group of immigrants. 

The selection of Winthrop to take charge of the venture was a 
wise choice, for probably no other man in all England was better 
suited to act “as the Moses of the great Puritan exodus.” With 


the seriousness and deepj^jSl^.,^ the typical Puritan he combined 
the sound judgment, n^wn^l common sense, and the will power 
of a hardheaded the world. sHis ability and self-control, 

fi , 
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which had won him a position of influence in England, gave promise 
of success in the administration of business affairs in the Bay Colony, 
whereas his earnestness in religion served him in good stead in 
the leadership of a Bible commonwealth. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that except for a few brief intervals he held the governorship 
of the colony for two decades.^ 

The Puritans who settled in Massachusetts in 1630 were not Sepa- 
ratists, but Nonconformists; that is, they were members of the 
Anglican Church but were dissatished with some of its beliefs and 
practices. Their allegiance to Anglicanism, however, had been sub- 
jected to a severe strain by the policy of Bishop Laud, and the slen- 
der bond which held them to the state church was snapped in 
most cases after they had crossed the Atlantic and established a sejf- 
governing commonwealth. Independence in religion was the logical 
coiollary of the autonomy in government granted them by their 
charter. It was not long therefore before the churches in the Bay 
Colony had severed their connection with the Anglican Church 
and had become Congregationalist. 

By the terms of the charter only stockholders of the company— 
they were called “freemen”— had a voice in governmental affairs. 
Since the number of stockholders, or freemen, who came to Massa- 
chusetts in 16.30 was very small (probably a do^en or more) some 
modification of this plan needed to be made. The problem was met 
by admitting new membeis to the corporation. This was done from 
time to time, but no one could vote in general elections or take 
part in the general government of the colony unless he had been 
admitted a member of the company by a vote of the freemen. Fur- 
thermore, no one could become a freeman unless he was a member 
of a Congregational church. 

By the continuous enlargement of the membership of the com- 
pany a corporation was changed into a commonwealth, with stock- 
holders acting as citizens. Officers were elected, laws were made, and 
for a time administrative and judicial functions were performed 
by an organized group consisting of the governor, his advisory coun- 
cil (the Board of Assistants) , and the freemen. This ruling body 
was known as the General Court. At first it met as a primary assem- 
bly, but it was not long before it became a representative body of 
two houses. The upper house consisted of the governor and the 
Assistants and the lower house of represenutives from the towns. 

The government was decidedly aristocratic. The majority the 
people had no voice in the control of provincial affairs, and the 

1 Winthrop wrote a history of New England, which is the best contemporary account 
of the events in Massachusetts from 1680-1649. 
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minority who enjoyed the right of suffrage accepted the leadership 
of the upper class. The ministers, being usually men of ability and 
intelligence, exerted a great influence in governmental affairs. 
Because of the political influence of the clergy and the prominence 
given to the precepts of the Bible in the laws, the government of 
the Bay Colony is sometimes classed as a theocracy and the colony 
termed a Bible commonwealth. The ac^ministration was honest and 
efficient and comparatively free from fhat curse of oligarchies— the 
desire to exploit the masses for the benefit of the privileged class; 
but it was too narrow and conservative to make the proper adjust- 
ment to pioneer conditions. It was characterized by a spirit of intol- 
erance, which put a curb on initiative and individuality. Forgetting 
their former nonconformity, the leaders tried to impose a uniformity 
of belief on the people. 

One of the first victims of this intolerant policy was Roger 
Williams, a brilliant and well-educated young minister who had 
come to New England in 16.S1. Shortly after his arrival in Massa- 
chusetts he began to proclaim, with earnestness aqd eloquence, 
opinions which were considered dangerous by the orthodox rulers. 
He advocated the complete separation of churth and state and abso- 
lute religious freedom. He also boldly declared that the company 
had no right to its land, since its title rested on a patent from the 
king and the king had no authority to grant Indian lands. In the 
opinion of the Puritan oligarchy which ruled the Bay Colony these 
doctrines were striking at the foundations of both church and state. 
To get rid of this troublemaker, they secured a vote of the General 
Court expelling him from tlie commonwealth. He took refuge for 
a few months with his friends, the Narragansett Indians, and then 
with a handful of his followers made a settlement at the head of 
Narragansett Bay (1636) , to which he gave the name of Providence. 

Soon after Roger Williams was expelled, there occurred another 
and more serious controversy over heresy— one which shook the estab- 
lished order to its foundations. The trouble arose when Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson, a strong-minded, earnest woman began to express con- 
victions which did not agree with those of the orthodox leaders and 
were therefore regarded as dangerous heresies. The controversy de- 
veloped into a bitter political fight which resulted in the expulsion 
of Mrs. Hutchinson and Rev. John Wheelwright, her brother-in-law 
and most outstanding lieutenant. Wheelwright and a considerable 
group of followers went northward and founded the settlement of 
Exeter in New Hampshire, while Mrs. Hutchinson, with her husband 
and a few of her supporters, moved southward and settled on the 
island of Aquidneck in Rhode Island. 
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The effort to stamp out error, as exemplified in the persecution of 
Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson, did not prove a successful 
quarantine against heresy. It was not long before orthodoxy had to 
combat the objectionable doctrines of the Baptists and Quakers. A 
few years after Mrs. Hutchinson’s banishment, three prominent 
Baptists from Rhode Island, while on a visit to Massachusetts, were 
arrested and fined. One of them refused to pay the fine and was 
biutally flogged with a three-corded whip. Still severer treatment 
was meted out to the Quakers. A law was passed providing for the 
expulsion of all Quakers and the infliction of the death penalty on 
those who returned. Under this measure four Quakers were executed, 
one of them being a woman. 

All of these victims of persecution were persons of fine character, 
and the treatment accorcied them was a severe indictment against 
the leadership of the Bible commonwealth. It was another instance 
of Jerusalem stoning her prophets. 

CONNECTICUT 

From New Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, Puritanism soon 
began to expand into the unoct upied spaces toward the north, south, 
and west. The causes of this new movement were very much the 
same as those which had been behind the original migration of the 
Puritans irom the old world to the new. In both cases the hof>e of 
economic betterment and the expectation of a happier religious 
adjustment were leading motives. Religious nonconformity was an 
important factor in the expansion southward into Rhode Island, 
and to a lesser extent a reast»n for the emigration northward into 
New Hampshire, while the economic motive was the main one in 
the movement westward into Connecticut and New Haven. 

The Connecticut Valley offered an attractive field for settlement. 
The bottom lands along the Connecticut River were more produc- 
tive and more easily cultivated than were the rocky hillsides of 
Massachusetts and New Plymouth. The river was navigable lor a 
considerable distance into the interior and thus afforded an excel- 
lent means of communication for the settlers. Both the Dutch and 
the English cast longing glances toward this fruitful land and both 
set up claims to it. The Dutch got the start on their competitors by 
establishing a military post. Fort Good Hope, at the present site of 
Hartford. The New Englanders were not discouraged, however, by 
this forward step of their opponents but went ahead with fheir 
settlements. 

Four towns were soon established on the river. The first of these, 
Windsor, was founded (1633) by the Pilgrims from Plymouth. The 
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Other three, Wethersfield, Hartford, and Springfield, were settled 
by emigrants from the Bay Colony. The trek westward from Massa- 
chusetts to Connecticut was a series of migrations similar in charac- 
ter to those made later into the interior of the continent. Prominent 
in the list of pioneers in this early westward movement was Thomas 
Hooker, a brilliant young minister who was somewhat dissatisfied 
with the religious and political situation in Massachusetts. The 
members of his church at Newtown (dt Cambridge) felt the lure of 
the west and under the leadership of Hooker and another minister 
left in a body for the land ol promise. These pioneers threaded their 
way one hundred miles through the wilderness, driving their hogs 
and cattle slowly along, and at the end of two weeks t cached Hart- 
ford. Hooker was active in laying the foundations of the new colony 
and played a prominent part in its later development. 

In the meantime, the Dutch were stubbornly holding on to Fort 
Good Hope, although the post was surrounded by New Fngland 
farmers. Refusing to give up their claim to the land, the Dutch stood 
their ground until 1654, when they were forced oyt by the war 
between England and rhe Dutch Netherlands. 

In 1637 the planters in the three river towns of Windsor, Hartloid, 
and Wethersfield^ organi/^ a government for Connecticut, which 
was the name of the new emony. Two years later the legislature*, oi 
General Court, framed a number of laws, known as the “Funda- 
mental Orders,** which served as a sort of constitution lor the com- 
monwealth. A scheme of government similar to that of Massachusetts 
was outlined by this constitution. 
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Nl-W IIAVrN 

Soon after the settlements were made on the Connecticut River a 
second colony was established within the present limits ol C>)nne(ti- 
cut. This was New Haven. 'I he plantation was lounded by a group 
of well-to-do Fnglish Puiitans who came to New England under the 
leadership of John Davenport, a minister, and Theophilus taton, a 
wealthy merchant. The immigrants hoped to establish a Puritan 
colony which would soon become a profitable trading center. In 
pursuit of these aims, they selected as the site of their first settlement 
a place known by the Inclians as Quinnipiack, which was located on 
a good harbor on Long Island Sound, about thirty miles west of the 
mouth of the Connecticut Here on land bought from the Indians 
they laid out the town of New Haven (1638) . 

No patent or charter for this colony was ever received from the 

1 It was soon dis(o\cicd ihal Spimgfield uas within the limits of Massac luiscils, and 
therefore this town took no pait in the organization of the Connecticut goxcinmcnt. 
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king or any company, and therefore the settlers liad no legal title 
to their lands and no authority to establish a government. They 
went ahead, however, and organi/ed tlieir colony into a Puritan 
Commonwealth with a form of government like that of Massachusetts. 
For a while the settlement of New Haven was the only one in the 
little republic, but later other towns were founded, and by 1644 
these had united with the original settlement to form the colohy 
of New Haven. In this Bible commonwealth Eaton played a part 
similar to that of William Bradford in New Plymouth and John 
Winthrop in Massachusetts. Faton was the first governor, and for 
seventeen years- until the year ol his death— he was annually 
re-elected. 

The government established in Connecticut under the “Funda- 
mental Orders” was not supported by the proper legal sanction, 
since it did not rest on any authority from the king; nor had the 
Connecticut colony setureci a clear title to the greater portion of 
its land. The people of Connecticut therefore wanted a royal charter 
which would gi\e the colony uncontested title to its land and put 
the stamp of legality on its government. Such a charter was obtained 
from the king (1662) through the efforts of the efficient governor, 
John ^Vinthrop, Jr. (son of John Winthtop of Massachusetts) . So 
pleased was Connecticut with tliis charter that when she seceded from 
the British empire in the Revolutionary period, she kept it and used 
it as her state constitution until 1818. 

The boundaries ol Connecticut were so defined in the charter as 
to include nearly all of the colony of New Haven. This latter colony 
therefore, much to the disappeuntment of its settlers, lost its separate 
existence and henceloith rvas a part ol Connecticut. 

KilOUE ISLAND 

The colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations owed 
its origin to religious refugees from Massachusetts. These religious 
radicals were dissenting from the orthodoxy of New England, Just 
as the early Massachusetts settlers had dissented from tlui orthodoxy 
of old England. As has already been shown, the first of these settle- 
ments was made at Providence (16.16) by Roger Williams and a few 
of his followers. 

Another group of heretics from Massachusetts lounded the settle- 
ment of Portsmouth on the nerthern end of the island of Aquidt^eck. 
These settlers included Mrs. Hutchinson and some of her followers, 
who were under the leadership of William Coddington. 

The extreme individualism which had prevented the Hutchin- 
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sonians Irom making proper adjustments in the Bay Colony now 
caused dissensions in this their own miniature republic. The result 
was a withdrawal fiom the colony of a group of makontents who 
moved to the suutlicin part of the island and founded the town of 
Newport. 

A foiiith settlement was made at Warwick, on the western shore 
of Narragansett Bay, twelve miles sout)) of Providence. The founder 
of this town was Samuel Gorton, a religious radical who had aroused 
antagonism in Boston and Providence and had been expelled from 
Portsmoutli and Plymouth. 

In 1614 Roger Williams, acting as the agent of Providence and 
the island plantations, obtained a charter from the Parliamentary 
coniniissioneis who had ihaige of colonial affairs. By this charter 
the Rhode Island communities weie given titles to their land, and 
authority to unite and form a joint government. A few years later 
the four settlements were fedeiated into a union, with a government 
for the united plantations similar in form to that oi Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. • 

The united colonies of Rhode Island canied on under this patent 
until 1663, when a second charter was obtained from Charles II. In 
the new charter the old fcjrm of government was continued. This 
charter was very acceptable to the people, and they held tenaciously 
to it to the end of the colonial period. It was also used as then state 
constitution after the Revolutionary War, and it was not until 1813 
that a new constitution was adopted. One noted provision of the 
charter was that no one should be in “any wise molested, punished, 
disquieted, or called in question for any differences of opinion in 
malteis of religion.” This was the legal recognition of the practice 
of religious freedom which had already become a tradition in the 
colony. The people had been indoctrinated in this tradition by the 
teachings of Roger Williams, and to him more than anyone else is 
due the credit for this liberal principle. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE AND MAINE 

The occupation of the New Hampshire region was begun befene 
the end of the first quarter of the seventeenth century. A temporary 
settlement was made in 1623 at the present site of Rye, and in the 
next two decades a few other towns were established in southeastern 
New Hampshire. Settlements were also made in Maine, although 
there were very few in this region prior to 1640. In the meantime, 
a patent had been issued by the Council for New England granting 
most of the territory now included in Maine and New Hampshire 
to Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain John Mason and their assu- 
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dates. A few years later (1629) Mason and Ciorges agreed upon a 
partition of their territory, the former receiving the land south and 
west of the Piscataqua River and the latter that between the Piscat- 
aqua and the Kennebec. Mason gave to his share the name of New 
Hampshire, after his native county in Fngland, while the area east 
of the Piscatacjua was known as Maine. 

NEW NETHERLAND AND NEW SWEDEN 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century (1609) the Nethei- Henry 
lands had thrown off the yoke of Spanish rule and had entered upon 
an era of commercial and colonial expansiem. The Dutch merchants, 
like their rivals in other countries, were anxious to discover a shorter 
route to the East than that by the Cape of Good Hope, especially 
since the Portuguese were attempting to monopolize the latter. To 
this end Henry Hudson, an Englishman, was sent by the Dutch 
East India Company on a voyage to America with the hope that he 
would find a strait across the continent connecting the Atlantic with 
the Pacific Ocean. He failed to realize this expectation, but he did 
discover and ascend the river that bears his name and thus gave the 
Netherlands a claim to a fine portion of the new world. 

On the basis of this discovery, the Dutch laid claim to that part of Settlements 
North America included between the fortieth and forty-fifth parallels 
of north latitude. To this area they gave the name of New Nether- 
land. Dutch seamen noted the fine oppoitunities for fur trading 
afforded by this region and at once began to engage in an active 
traffic with the Indians. In fuuherancc of this tiafhc, a trading post 
was established at the piescnt site of Albany in 1614, and another 
on Manhattan Island about the same time. Permanent settlement 
was begun in 1624 when the Dutch West India Company sent over 
thirty families of emigrants to occupy New Netherland. These were 
distributed among several places. A considerable group of them set- 
tled at the present site of Albany, where Fort Orange was built, 
while a few made a temporary settlement on the Delaware River 
opposite Philadelphia. Apparently a few of the immigrants were left 
on Manhattan Island to hold it. Two years later Manhattan Island 
was bought from the Indians for about $24.00. A fort was built on 
the southern'tip of the island, and the little village of New Amster- 
dam which had been growing up there became the seat of govern- 
ment of New Netherland. 

Of the various governors of New Netherland the most important Peter 
was Peter Stuyvesant. Although brave, capable, and intensely loyal 
to the company and to the established church (the Dutch Re- 
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formed) , he was intolerant, ill-tempered, and autocratic in his 
notions of government. True to his prejudices and conservative 
views, he persecuted Baptists and Quakers and forbade Lutherans 
to worship in public. Stuyvesant, however, had some outstanding 
achievements to his credit. He instituted some needed reforms in 
his province, and by agreement he fixed for the time being the 
boundary between New Netherlands and New England. Also by 
conquering the Swedes he added the Delaware region to New 
Netherland. 


NEW SWEDEN 

In 16.18 a group of Swedish emigrants was sent over to the Dela- 
ware region by a Swedish trading company. They settled on the 
Delaware River at Fort Christina (now Wilmington) . Other settle- 
ments were made along this navigable stream, and the territory on 
both sides of Delaware Bay and River from Cape May to points 
beyond the present site of Philadelphia was claimed by the Swedes. 
The area thus staked off, which was called New Sweden, was within 
the limits of New Netherland, and the authorities at New Amster- 
dam protested against the Swedish occupation. It was not, however, 
until 1655 that this prote^ was implemented with action. In that 
year Governor Stuyvesant "sent an expedition from New Amsterdam 
up the Delaware River to demand the surrender of the Swedish 
posts. As the Swedes were few in number and were not prepared for 
defense, they yielded to the demand of the Dutch governor without 
resistance. The settlers were allowed to remain and retain possession 
of their lands, but thereafter the territory was recognized as being 
a part of New Netherland. 


MARYLAND 

In 1632 Cecilius Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore, received a 
charter from King Charles I granting him a large area of land north 
of Virginia, to which he gave the name of Maryland in honor of the 
Queen, Henrietta Maria. The charter conferred upon him the rights 
of a landlord and the authority to establish a government. He could 
sell, lease, or give away the land on such terms as he might wish 
to prescribe. In the exercise of his governmental powers he was 
restricted by the provisions that the laws of Maryland were to be in 
harmony with those of England and could not be made without the 
assent of a majority of the people or their representatives. Except for 
these two limitations, the proprietor had almost complete political 
authority. Maryland was thus to be a constitutional monarchy with 
the proprietor as ruler. 
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Lord Baltimore was prompt in following up his grant with occu- 
pation. He sent overseas two or three hundred emigrants, who 
planted a settlement at St. Mary’s on St. George’s River, a short 
distance above the mouth of the Potomac. The site chosen for the 
first settlement was a very desirable one inasmuch as it was high and 
well drained and therefore tree from malarial swamps. The Indians 
in the vicinity were crossing the Potomac into Virginia and were 
willing to sell their cleared lands to the settlers. The latter were also 
able to buy com from the Indians and from the whites in the neigh- 
boring colonies. For these reasons St. Mary’s did not undergo a 
starving time as did the other early settlements. 

Lord Baltimore was a Catholic, and one of the reasons for found- 
ing his colony was the desire to provide a refuge for his fellow 
religionists who were persecuted in England. Therefore, many of 
the original settlers, including most of the influential and ruling 
class, were Catholics. They could not be protected in the exercise 
of their religion in Maryland unless the right of Ireedom of worship 
were granted to all the people. Furthermore, the promise of religious 
toleration would be an important inducement to prospective settlers. 
For these reasons (and possibly betause he believed in the principle 
of religious toleration) Lord Baltimore allowed religious freedom 
from the beginning. This policy was embodied in law when the 
assembly passed the Toleration Act of 1649. By this act freedom of 
worship was allowed to all persons who believed in Christ and the 
Holy Trinity. 

Among those who were attracted to Maryland by its liberal reli- 
gious policy were a group ol Puritans who were being persecuted 
by Governor Berkeley in Virginia. A considerable number of them 
came over and made a settlement, to which they gave the name of 
Providence (now Annapolis). These Puritans later caused Lord 
Baltimore much trouble since they were strongly anti-Catholic. 

When the civil war broke f)ut in England, Maryland was wrong- 
fully accu.scd of being opposed to the Parliamentary regime. For 
this reason this province, along with Virginia, was put under the 
ban of Parliament. The commissioners who had secured the sur- 
render of Virginia appeared in Maryland to force a like recognition 
there of the authority of Parliament. Although the governor, who 
was the appointee of Lord Baltimore, was willing to accede to their 
demands, except for a few minor particulars, strife arose between 
him and the commissionert which ultimately led to bloodshed. 
William Claiborne, one of the commissioners, was largely respon- 
sible for this trouble. For a time Lord Baltimoi;e was deprived of his 
authority in Maryland, and a government was established under the 
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control of the Puritans. The latter signalized their victory by repeal- 
ing the Toleration Act and substituting for it a law by which 
Catholics were denied religious freedom. In a few years, however, 
Lord Baltimore regained his authoiity, and religious toleration 
was renewed. 
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The “Glorious Revolution” in England and America 


A- r the death ot Charles II, his brother, James II, came to the 
throne of England (1685) . The new ruler was a Catholic and there- 
fore began his reign with a serious handicap. In his effort to favor 
his <o-religionists he disregarded certain laws and in general pursued 
an autocratic polity. His unwise acts aroused a growing opposition 
to his rule which culminated in a successful uprising. As a result of 
this revolt James was deposed and William and Mary became joint 
sovereigns of the realm. Since this change in the government was 
effecteci without bloodshed in England, it is known as the “Bloodless 
Revolution.” It is also sometimes termed the “Glorious Revolution.” 
That this movement in the homeland would be followed by im- 
portant repercussions in the colonies goes without saying. It was 
also natural that the American counterpart of the British revolution 
should start in New England, for it was in this section that feeling 
against Stuart misiule had been strongest. 

As has already been seen, the New England commonwealths had 
become autonomous republics during the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Puritan Revolution, and for some years they managed 
their own affairs with little or no regard for imperial authority. After 
the Restoration they still hoped to continue their quasi-independ- 
ence. Massachusetts was especially bold in the assertion of her right 
of self-government and paid slight heed to the claims of the British 
government. Aroused by this defiance of his authority, Charles insti- 
tuted judicial prcKeedings against the charter, and it was annulled 
in October, 1684. 

The Privy Council now devised a new plan of government which 
provided for the union of •all the New England commonwealths. 
New York, and the Jerseys' under one jurisdiction, known as the 
Dominion of New England. Rhode Island and Connecticut were 
forced to accept the new arrangement, although their charters were 
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not annulled. 1 The administration of the Dominion of New Eng- 
land was entrusted to a governor and council, who could exercise 
legislative, executive, and judicial authority. All the assemblies were 
abolished, and the people were to have no voice in the levying of 
provincial taxes or the enactment of laws. James II was now king, 
and this autocratic scheme of administration was in keeping with 
his highhanded practices in England. 

Edmund Andros, who had been acting as governor of New York 
for some time, was made governor of the Dominion of New England. 
He was honest and capable but did not have suAicient control over 
his hot temper and at times was untactiul. But however tactful he 
may have been, his position would have been an impossible one, for 
no royal governor, charged with carrying out an autocratic system 
of government, could have been satisfactory to the leaders and people 
of New England. There was a growing dissatisfaction with the new 
regime, which came to a head when news was received in Boston 
(March, 1689) that James had been driven from the throne and 
William and Mary had been installed as rulers of England. Em- 
boldened by this revolution, a mob rose in Boston and deposed 
Andros. With the downfall of Andros the old governments ^ere 
restored for the time being— not only in Massachusetts but also in 
New Plymouth, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. This proved to be 
a temporary arrangement for New Pl^nouth and Massachusetts, and 
two years later these two colonies were united to form a royal 
province. 

As we shall later see (pp. 35, 39) there were also in this year 
revolutions in New York and Maryland. The first problem, there- 
fore, which confronted William and Mary with reference to the 
overseas possessions was that of reconstructing the governments in 
those colonies which had revolted against their old rulers. All these 
revolts had been carried out in the name of the joint sovereigns and 
were imitations of the revolution in England to which William owed 
his crown. He therefore approved them and proceeded to form new 
governments to take the place of those which had been overthrown. 

NEW ENGLAND 

No attempt was made to restore the Dominion of New England, 
which had already broken up into its constituent elements. New 

iThis was not the first attempt to unite the colonies of New England. In 1643 a 
loose union, known as “The United Colonies of New England/' was voluntarily effected 
between the Puritan colonics of Massachusetts; New Plymouth, Connecticut, and New 
Haven. It lasted foi forty years (until the Massachusetts charter was aniiulled) and 
served to some extent as an agency for united effort in King Philip's War, the most 
serious of all the Indian wars in New England. 
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Hampshire became a distinct royal province, and Rhode Island 
and Connecticul were allowed lo continue under the governments 
which had been restored according to their old charters. The pro- 
ceedings instituted against these charters were dropped, and no 
further effort was ever made to annul them. Massachusetts also 
wished to have her charter restored, hut this was not done. Instead, 
another charter, known as the Province Charter, was granted to 
her in 1691. Maine, New Plymouth, and for a short time Nova 
Scotia,’ were united with Massachusetts. 

Under the charter ol 1691 Massachusetts enjoyed a larger measure 
of self-government than did t!ie other royal provinces. Although 
the governor was appointed by the king, the council, which consti- 
tuted the highest provincial court and the upper house of the 
assembly, was chosen alter the first year by the two houses of the 
assembly meeting in joint session. The town meeting, whose powers 
had been curtailed by Andros, was restored to its old place as the 
chief agency in local government. With these exceptions the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts was like that of the other royal provinces. 
Suffrage was based on the ownership of property and not on church 
membership as it had been under the old regime. By this change the 
influence of the ministers in the government was lessened. They also 
lost prestige as the result of the witchcraft delusion which broke out 
at Salem soon afterwards. 

The last third of the seventeenth century was probably tlie darkest 
period intellectually that New England has ever known. The men 
and women ol that era had been reared in a rigorous frontier 
environment and therefore had had few opportunities for formal 
education. In this respect they were more unlortunate than both 
their parents and their thildren. The former had been brought up in 
England, and many ol them had been trained in the schools of an 
old and established society; whereas the latter lived at a time when 
the opportunities for education in the colonies had been consider- 
ably improved as a result of the increase in wealth and population. 
The ignorance of the people proved a breeding place for a dangerous 
superstition, which in the form of a witchcraft delusion broke out 
in Massachusetts in the last decade of the century. Unfortunately, 
too, the people were not blessed with an enlightened and progressive 
leadership. On the contrary, most of the intellectual leaders, a 
majority of w^hom were ministers, had a narrow and backward view 
of life, which had been stamped upon them by Puritanism and the 

1 Acadia, or Nova Scotia, as the English called, it, had been wrested from the French 
the previous year; but as it was retaken by the latter in this same >car (1691) , Nova 
Scutu icinaiiied under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts for only a short period. 
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discipline acquired in the school of hard knocks. With such blind 
guides, it is no wonder that the people fell into the ditch of 
superstition. 

The delusion started in Boston (1G88) , but it was in Salem that 
it went to the greatest lengths and led to the most tragic results. In 
1692 some girls in Salem, acting as if tliey were bewitched, were 
thought to be the victims of the black art, and certain persons in the 
town were accused of the crime. The cra/e, once started, spread 
rapidly. One hundred people were imprisoned, and a score of inno- 
cent people were adjudged guilty and put to (wath. In the mean- 
time the afflicted girls had overplayed their hand by accusing some 
persons of the highest standing, and the magistrates began to realize 
their terrible mistake. A reattion now set in and the executions 
ceased. 

When normal sanity returned to the comntunity it became con- 
scious of the awful blunder which had been committed. Samuel 
Sewall, one of the members of the special tribunal that passed on 
the witchcraft cases, was so overcome with the consciousness of his 
mistake that he made public confession of his sin in church. Most of 
the ministers had used their influence in favor oi the prosect^tion 
of the alleged witches, though some of them had objected to the 
unfair practices resorted to in the trials. There was considerable 
feeling, therefore, to the effect that the ministers had been largely 
responsible for the tragic mistake. Such an impression necessarily 
caused a lowering of the power and influence of the clergy. 

NEW \ORK 

New Netherland had all along been claimed by the British as a 
part of their American domain, and the Dutch colonists were there- 
fore regarded by them as interlopers. The British objected to the 
Dutch occupation for several reasons. First, it divided the northern 
English colonies from those of the Chesapeake region. Second, the 
possession of the harbor of New York by a rival commercial power 
like that of Holland made it difficult for England to enforce the 
navigation laws since New Amsterdam afforded a fine base for Dutch 
smuggling. Third, the English wished to take over the fur trade 
which was so profitable to the' Dutch. 

The king’s brother, the Duke of York and Albany, had been made 
proprietor of New Netherland and some islands and other territory 
in New England (1664). To put him in possession of this new 
grant, severed ships and an army were sent over to reduce the Dutch 
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to submission. When the expedition appeared before New Amster- 
dam, Governor Stuyvesant wanted to offer battle; but since he was 
in no position to put up an effective defense and his people were 
unwilling to fight, he was forced to surrender and to acknowledge 
the authority of the English (1664) . A few years later, war broke 
out between England and the Netherlands, in the course of which 
New Amsterdam was recaptured by the Dutch; but by the terms of 
the treaty which ended the war (1674) New Netherland was 
returned to England. 

British laws were put into effect in the new acquisition, and 
English names of some places superseded those which had befen 
used by the Dutch. For example, the name of the colony was changed 
from New Netherland to New York, and Fort Orange and New 
Amsterdam became, respectively, Albany and New York, after the 
Duke’s titles. 

The territory granted to the Duke of York was soon pared down 
by losses and voluntary grants to other colonies until only Long 
Island and the Hudson Valley were left to him. Through the efforts 
of Thomas Dongan, the able governor of the province, the Irocjuois 
Indians were induced to recognize the authority of the Duke, and 
in this way the limits of the colony were extended to the French 
territory on the west and northwest. The possessions of the pro- 
prietor were also extended southward to the forty-second parallel 
by the settlement of a boundary dispute with William Penn. In this 
way the original grant was expanded to the present extent of New 
York State. 

When James became king (168.5) , New York was changed from a 
proprietary to a royal province and shortly afterwards was joined 
to the Dominion of New England. The Dominion of New England 
was too large to be properly administered by one man, and so 
Andros was represented in New York by a deputy governor, Francis 
Nicholson, who was assisted by a local council. The deputy governor 
was in the trying position of liaving to administer an autocratic sys- 
tem of government as the representative of a Catholic king over a 
people nearly all of whom were Protestants and many of whom 
believed in the right of self-government. Nicholson was not equal to 
this difficult task, and when news came of the downfall of James iuid 
Andros, the people rose in revolt and forced the deputy governor 
to leave for England. The insurgents chose as their leader Jacob 
Leisler, an ardent Protestant of German birth, who took over the 
government in the name of William and Mary. Later a governor was 
appointed by the king, and in 1691 a-representative assembly of two 
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houses was set up. From this time until the end of the colonial period 
the government of New York was like that of the other royal 
provinces. 

NEW JERSEY 

Soon after receiving his patent, the Duke of York ceded to two 
of his friends, Sir George Carteret and Lord John Berkeley, a large 
area of land lying between the Delaware Bay and River and the 
Atlantic Ocean. To tliis region was given the name of New Jersey, 
to commemorate the brave defense of the islahd of Jersey which 
Carteret had made against the fortes of Cromwell. There were 
already some Dutch settlers on the west side of the lower Hudson, 
and a few Dutch, Finns, and Swedes were located on the Delaware 
River. Soon after the seizure of New Netherland by England some 
Puritans from New England and Long Island tame in and settled 
in the northeastern section of New Jersey. The first settlement 
established by the proprietors was at Elizabethtown (1665), which 
became the capital of the province. 

Immigration to New Jersey was encouraged by the liberal policy 
of the proprietors, who offered the settlers freedom of worship, a 
voice in the making of the laws, and grants of land on favorable 
terms. As a result of these assurances, tlie province had a marked 
increase in population during the first decade. Some of the new- 
comers were from England, but rtfbst of them wer« from New 
England. 

In 1674 Lord Berkeley sold his half of New Jersey to two English 
Quakers. This led to a division of the province between the Quaker 
proprietors, who took West New Jersey, and Sir George Carteret, 
who took East New Jersey. The Quakers proceeded to settle their 
territory, and in time West New Jersey became a stronghold of 
Quakerism. In 1682 the heirs of Sir George Carteret sold East New 
Jersey to William Penn and eleven other Quakers. They, in turn, 
shared their grant with twelve other proprietors, several of whom 
were Scots. There were, therefore, twenty-four proprietors in East 
New Jersey. 

The right of the proprietors to establish a government was ques- 
tioned by the governor of New York, who represented the Duke of 
York. The proprietors also had a good deal of trouble in governing 
the settlers, especially those from New England, who objected to 
paying quitrents and in other ways showed their dissatisfaction. 
These complaints aided James II in his plan of taking over the gov- 
ernment of the Jerseys, and for a short time (1688-1689) both East 
and West New jersey were a part of the Dominion of New En gland, 
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After the Dominion of New England collapsed, the authority of the 
proprietors was restored. Again troubles arose and the proprietors 
surrendered their governmental powers to the king but reuined 
their right to collect quitrents. The Jerseys were now united into 
one royal province (1702) . 


PENNSYLVANIA AND DELAWARE 

The Quakers were a sect of radical dissenters that arose in England 
about the middle of the seventeenth century under the leadership 
of George Fox. Their beliefs and practices were at variance with 
those of both the Anglicans and the Puritans. They objected to the 
payment of tithes, refused to take oaths, and were opposed to war. 
The early Quakers at times allowed their zeal to lead them into 
emotional excesses, and frequently their preachers would be so over- 
come with feeling that they would tremble or quake. For this reason 
they were known as “Quakers,” although they called themselves 
“Friends.” Because of these views and their unconventional 
behavior, the Quakers were persecuted— both in England and in 
America— more than were other dissenters. 

The policy of religious freedom in Rhode Island attracted a con- 
siderable number of Quakers to this little commonwealth, where 
they were able firmly to establish themselves. North Carolina and 
West New Jersey also became refuges for this harassed sect. The 
stronghold of the Quakers was, however, the province of Pennsyl- 
vania, and for the control of it they were indebted to William Penn, 
who had become a convert to their faith. 

William Penn was the son of Admiral Sir William Penn, who 
had won the friendship of Charles II and his brother, James, the 
Duke of York. By the death of his father, William Penn inherited a 
claim of about |80,000 against the crown. To him had also descended 
the friendship of the king and his brother. Because of these favor- 
able circumstances, Penn was able to obtain a grant from the king 
covering the present state of Pennsylvania in payment of his claims 
against the royal treasury. By the charter granted to him by the king 
(1681) he was made proprietor of Pennsylvania, having the right 
to dispose of the land and-within certain limitations— to govern the 
settlers. The region was so named by the king in honor of Penn’s 
father. Next year Delaware was granted to Penn by the Duke of 
York. 

Penn put forth every exertion to induce settlers to go to his 
province. Pamphlets advertising the advanuges of Pennsylvania were 
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circulated in Germany, Wales, and Ireland, as well as in England. As 
a result of this advertisement and the generous offers made as to 
landownership and religious freedom, many immigrants were 
attracted to Pennsylvania. These included not only Quakers and 
others from England, but also a large number of Germans who be- 
longed to Protestant sects having views similar to those of the 
Quakers. 

There were already in Pennsylvania in the region between Chester 
and Philadelphia a few Dutch, Swedish, and English settlers. Penn 
encouraged them to remain and promised thedi freedom and the 
right to make their own laws. Other emigrants were sent over, and 
in 1682 Penn himself came to Pennsylvania. The town of Philadel- 
phia (the city of brotherly love) had been laid out on a broad plan 
with wide streets on which were erected large and comfortable 
dwellings. The new colony prospered from the beginning. The 
climate was favorable, the soil good, and the transportation facilities 
excellent. The settlers were generally energetic and frugal, and many 
of them were well-to-do. Philadelphia, therefore, never experienced 
the hardships which were characteristic of pioneering in other 
settlements. ^ 

The laws in Pennsylvania were milder than they were in the other 
colonies. The death penalty was employed for fewer offenses, and 
there was a saner attitude toward crime than elsewhere. From the 
beginning, the law provided for frcdaom of worship for all persons 
who believed in Almighty God. Only Christians, however, were 
allowed to vote, and later, as a result of pressure from the home 
government, the right to vote and hold office was denied Catholics 
and Jews. 

After a sojourn of two years in his province, Penn returned to 
England. Later he came again to Pennsylvania and remained there 
for two years. He then went back and spent the rest of his life in 
England. In these later years he was on very friendly terms with 
James, who had now become king. Because of his association with 
this unpopular ruler, Penn became identified with the lost cause 
of the discredited Stuarts. When James was deposed and William 
and Mary placed on the throne, Penn’s political influence was gone 
and he was under suspicion by the new government. Furthermore, 
opposition in Pennsylvania was waged against him by some of his 
Anglican enemies. The new rulers were desirous of bringing as many 
colonies as possible under the direct supervision of the crown; 
hence, taking advantage of this situation, they deprived Penn of his 
political authority and made Pennsylvania a royd province (1692) . 
Shtxtly there^er (1694) Penn regained his proprietary rights, and 
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his family held the proprietorship of Pennsylvania and Delaware 
until the Revolution.^ 


DELAWARE 

Delaware was governed at first as a part of Pennsylvania. The 
three counties into which it was divided sent representatives to the 
Pennsylvania assembly, but in 1703 they were granted a separate 
assembly, which continued until the end of the colonial period. The 
governor of Pennsylvania, however, still had authority over Delaware. 

MARYLAND 

It was not long before there arose considerable dissatisfaction with 
the arbitrary rule of Lord Baltimore, who had established a regime 
in his American province similar to that which had been inaugu- 
rated by James II in England. When it was learned that James had 
been deposed, a revolt in the name of William and Mary broke out, 
and soon the insurgents were in control of almost the entire province. 
A convention was assembled which organized a provisional govern- 
ment to carry on until a governor chosen by the new rulers should 
arrive to take over the administration of the province. 

The revolt against the authority of Lord Baltimore in Maryland 
gave King William the opportunity to assume political control of 
that province. Acting on a decision given by the chief justice in 
England, the king took over the government, thus making Maryland 
a royal province (1691) . Lord Baltimore still held the right to dis- 
pose of the unappropriated land, collect quitrents on individual 
holdings, and receive certain revenues. 

A few years later (1702) the Anglican was made the established 
church, and taxes for its support were levied on the people, includ- 
ing dissenters and Catholics. In keeping with the spirit of the Tol- 
eration Act of 1689, Protestant dissenters were granted the right of 
freedom of worship. They were not satished with the new arrange- 
ment, however, for they objected to paying taxes to maintain a 
religious denomination whose doctrines and practices they disliked. 
Catholics were deprived of the right to vote and hold office— and 
this in a colony which had been founded by a Catholic proprietor 

1 Penn and his heirs had a series of disputes with neighboring provinces concerning 
the boundary of Pennsylvania. The dispute with New York was settled at an early 
date, but there was a long controversy with Maryland which was not settled until 1760. 
At that time Lord Baltimore and the Penns agreed upon a boundary line which was 
to be marked out by two surveyors, Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon. In this way 
there was located the historic Mason and Dixon Line. A good part of Pennsylvania 
was also claimed by Virginia and Connecticut, and these disputes were not settled until 
after the XLevolntion. when a Haciaioft was rendered in favor of Pennsylvania. 
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Maryland remained under royal control until 1715, when it again 
became a proprietary province under the fifth Lord Baltimore. The 
latter had transferred his allegiance from the Catholic to the 
Anglican Church, however, and the religious objection no longer 
obtained. From this time until the Revolution, Maryland remained 
a proprietary province under the authority of the Calvert family. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

At the accession of Charles II (1660) there was between Virginia 
and Florida a wide expanse of land suitable for colonization. Spain 
claimed this territory but during the past three quarters of a century 
had not taken any steps to support her title by settlement. Thus 
England was left free to appropriate this domain, to which she had 
already laid claim. Charles made use of this opportunity to reward 
some of his political supporters with a generous land gift. By two 
charters (1663, 1665), eight of his favorites were made joint pro- 
prietors of the territory lying between the parallels of 29® and 36® 30' 
north latitude. To this region was given the name of Carolina, in 
honor of the king (Carolus, Latin for Charles ) . On this groi^p of 
proprietors, which included some of the leading politicians and 
statesmen of England, were bestowed landed rights and govern- 
mental powers similar to those epjoyed by Lord Baltimore in 
Maryland. 

Before these charters had been issued, a permanent settlement 
had been made in Nortfi Carolina. In 1653 a colony was established 
on the Chowan River, near Albemarle Sound, by adventurers from 
Virginia, who had been attracted to this location by the lure of good 
land. The place selected was in some respects a suitable one for a 
settlement; the soil was fertile and easy to cultivate and the site had 
access to navigable streams abounding in fish. 

Despite these favorable conditions, however, the growth of the 
colony was slow, mainly because of its isolation. It was separated from 
Virginia by a wide swamp and from other neighboring plantations 
by the barrier of gpreat distance. Since the harbors that were within 
reach of the early settlers were too shallow for trans-Atlantic vessels, 
there was little intercourse with England. The navigable streams, 
while furnishing transportation facilities to the interior, were too 
deep to be forded and were therefore difficult to cross. For this 
reason all roads running north and south were short and were very 
poor even according to colonial standards. 

Because of its isolation. North Carolina developed slowly, and in 
this province the frontier lingered longer in the coastal plain than it 
did in the other colonies. Therefore, during the seventeenth century. 
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pioneer conditions persisted, even in the older settlements. The 
North Carolinians had. along with the virtues, some of the faults of 
frontiersmen, among which was a lack of sufficient respect for law 
and order. Furthermore, they were neglected by the proprietors and 
did not always enjoy the salutary restraint of an effective government. 
They also had grievances against the proprietors, who were trying to 
collect from the people higher quitrents than they were willing to 
pay. The Navigation Acts, by imposing restrictions on the sale of 
tobacco, also worked a serious hardship upon them. Because of these 
grievances and the absence of adequate governmental authority, 
there were numerous insurrections in the northern province. 

Religion was not a prominent motive in the settlement of North 
Carolina. The main incentive was land hunger, but the expectation 
of enjoying religious freedom may have been a favorable influence. 
Apparently the first settlers on the Chowan River were without 
religious instiuction for a score of years. The first preachers in the 
colony were Quaker missionaries, prominent among whom was 
George Fox, the founder of the denomination. As a result of their 
activities, the Quakers secured a firm foothold in North Carolina, 
and at one time one of them became governor. 

For some years the little colony on the Chowan River showed no 
sign of expanding southward, and it was not until 1690 that the 
permanent occupation of the region south of Albemarle Sound 
began. Prominent in the list of these later pioneers were the French 
Huguenots. 

In 1712 Carolina was pierm^nently divided into two jurisdictions, 
and North Carolina thus became a separate proprietary province. 
The last of the rebellions had now been suppressed, and the people 
were more disposed than they had been at any previous time to 
settle down into obedience to law. There was still a great deal of 
dissatisfaction with the weak but meddlesome administration of the 
proprietors. The odium which attached to their rule was increased 
by their failure to aid the colonists in their life-and-death struggle 
with the Tuscarora Indians. 

Despite this feeling, however, the North Carolinians did not join 
in the revolt (1719) which overthrew the proprietary regime in 
South Carolina (see pp. 42-43). The northern province had re- 
cently undergone the hardships of a rebellion and an Indian war 
and was doubtless weary of strife and disorder. Furthermore, the 
assembly was not in session, and the people were, for the time being, 
without capable leadership. The governor and council therefore 
were able at this time to hold the province to its allegiance to the 
proprietors. A decade later the proprietors surrendered to the crown 
their political authority in North Carolina, and all but one of them 
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sold to the crown their landed privileges in both provinces.^ North 
Carolina now became a royal province (1729) . The governor and 
council were thereafter appointed by the Privy Council, but no 
other material change was made in the government. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

The proprietors had had no part in the establishment of the colony 
on the Chowan River, but they soon took steps to promote the occu- 
pation of the southern part of their grant. They^sent over a number 
of emigrants from England, and a few from ^rbados, to plant a 
settlement in southern Carolina. The expedition sailed to the Ashley 
River and, a few miles above its mouth, established a plantation at 
a place which they called Albemarle Point (1670) . The location 
was not a healthful one, and shortly afterward some of the planters 
moved over to the land between the mouths of the Ashley and 
Cooper Rivers and began the settlement which later became Charles- 
ton. In 1680 Charleston was made the seat of government for the 
province, and Albemarle Point was gradually abandoned. 

In the 1680’s, the population of South Carolina grew rapidly. 
Political and religious dissatisfaction in England caused many ipimi- 
grants to come to this favored land. As a result, the p>opulation 
doubled during the two years from 1680 to 1682. Not all of the 
new immigrants were from Englanch an important group were the 
French Huguenots. Settling in Charleston and in other places in the 
colony, they proved a very valuable addition to the population. They 
were energetic, thrifty, and skilled in labor, and soon made a com- 
fortable adjustment to their new situation. Although these choice 
immigrants were distributed among a number of the colonies. South 
Carolina received more than did any of the others. 

Proprietary administration was unpopular in the southern as well 
as in the northern province. There was considerable friction between 
the settlers and their overlords, and the home government was also 
dissatisfied with proprietary rule. The disorders in North Carolina 
and the activity of pirates and smugglers in both provinces were 
grounds for serious complaint. The proprietary regime could hardly 
be expected to hold out long against both external and internal 
opposition. The crisis came when there arose a controversy over the 
method of electing representatives in the lower house of the assem- 
bly. Prior to 1716 the members of this body had been chosen by the 

iLord Carteret was the sole proprietor to retain his landed rights. Later he ex- 
dtanged his one-eighth interest in the whole territory for an individual grant which 
comprised the norAem third of North Carolina. In this vast area he had authority to 
diroose of the unoccupied lands and collect quitrents on individual holdings. Because 
of nil power, the agents of the proprietor were able to defraud and exploit the settlers. 
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voters assembling in Charleston. In this year the assembly passed 
an act allowing elections for members of the Commons House (the 
lower house of the assembly) to be held in the rural precincts. This 
wise measure was, however, vetoed by the proprietors. Thereupon, 
the people in the province revolted against proprietary rule and 
expressed the wish to be brought under the direct authority of the 
king. This request was granted, and South Carolina was later made 
a royal province (1719) . 

GEORGIA 

The last of the continental colonies founded by the English was Reasons 
Georgia. A charter was issued by King George II to James Edward 
Oglethorpe and a group of other philanthropists, which granted o/’*Georfi« 
them governmental authority over the territory between the Savan- 
nah and Altamaha Rivers. Oglethorpe and liis associates were to 
govern the province as disinterested trustees, and none of them was 
allowed to own any land in Georgia. The new colony received the 
name of its royal patron. The main reasons for entering u{K>n this 
colonizing venture were: to establish a buffer colony to protect the 
South Carolinians against the Indians and the Spaniards; to provide 
an asylum for unemployed Englishmen who were in dire economic 
straits; to offer a refuge for German Protestants who were under- 
going persecution in the homeland; and to establish a base in the 
fur trade with the Indians of the interior which would give the Eng- 
lish traders the advantage in competition with their Spanish rivals. 

Oglethorpe brought over about one hundred and thirty emigrants Early set- 
and made a settlement near the mouth of the Savannah River. Here 
the city of Savannah was laid out with broad streets and numerous 
parks. For a while there was a continuous stream of new arrivals, of 
whom some were Germans and some Scotch Highlanders. The most 
important German settlement was the one made by the Lutheran 
Salzburgers on the Savannah River about twenty-five miles above 
its mouth (17.^4) . These Protestant refugees had come originally 
from the principality of Salzburg, where they had suffered perse- 
cution at the hands of their Catholic luler. They were given lands 
in Georgia, and their passage to America had been paid by an 
Ang lican missionary society in London. In a spirit of thankfulness 
for the improvement in their fortunes, they called their settlement 
Ebenezer, meaning "Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 

In the early years the people had no voice in the government of Discontent 
the colony, and Oglethorpe acted as a benevolent despot. He was “^jj^*** 
legislator and judge, as well as chief.executive and military leader. 

For some time there were a number of restrictions imposed upon 
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the settlers. Their landholdings were small, and they were not 
allowed the use of slaves. Furthermore, many of the immigrants, 
who had been unsuccessful in England, were unable to cope with 
frontier conditions in the new world. The small farmers of Georgia, 
with no Negroes to assist them, were not as prosperous as the planters 
of South Carolina, who commanded the labor of numerous slaves. 
Many of the settlers therefore left Georgia for South Carolina, and 
as late as 1760 the total population of Georgia was not more than 
five or six thousand. 

So great was the discontent of the people t^at finally the pro- 
prietors abolished all these restrictions. The settlers continued to 
complain, however, and the trustees became so discouraged that 
they relinquished their authority in 1751. Georgia now became a 
royal province and remained so until the end of the colonial era. 
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By the end of the seventeenth century the English had occupied 
a broken strip of territory on the Atlantic coast extending from 
Maine to South Carolina. Along the navigable streams this arga of 
settlement had been pushed a considerable distance into the intei ior 
of the country. At a number of places it had reached the line which 
separates the Coastal Plain from th^ Piedmont region. During the 
first half of the eighteenth century Ei^lish colonization bad extended 
westward into central and western New England, middle New York, 
the Piedmont section, and the great Appalachian Valley, as well as 
southward into eastern Georgia. The back country occupied in this 
period of expansion is known as the Old West. Some of the settlers 
in the Old West had come from the eastern communities, but a large 
portion of them were newly arrived immigrants from Europe. This 
latter class consisted mainly of Germans and Scotch-Irish. 

At the end of the first decade of the eighteenth century there began 
the great migration of Germans to America. They were mostly from 
the Rhine region, especially the Palatinate, Baden, and Wurttem- 
berg, although some of them were from Switzerland. So many came 
from the Palatinate that all German immigrants were called Pala- 
tines. Wiirttemberg and the Palatinate had not fully recovered from 
the terrible devastations of the Thiry Years’ War (1618-1648) when 
they were again subjected to the ravages of the French invasion 
under Louis XIV. The poverty caused by these depredations was 
ag^avated by the exploitation of the people by their greedy and 
incompetent rulers. There were also a number of Protestant sects 
that had been denied freedom of worship by their Catholic princes. 
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In Switzerland conditions were not as bad, since this country had 
not suffered from invasion. But even in this more sheltered land the 
masses were exploited by their feudal lords, and religious freedom 
was not allowed. 

The greater part of the Palatines settled in Pennsylvania. The 
Germans who had been living there for a generation had become 
prosperous and their success held out a hopeful prospect to their 
friends and relatives in the fatherland. Cheap land and religious 
freedom were additional inducements offered by the Quaker 
province. Accordingly, Pennsylvania received more of the German 
immigrants than did any other colony. From about 1717 to the 
Revolution there was almost a continuous stream of these foreigners, 
and by the end of the colonial period the Germans constituted about 
one tliird of the population of this province. 

Many of the Palatines were poor when they left Germany, and 
some were exploited and reduced to poverty by ship captains and 
others with whom they had relations on the voyage. Therefore, most 
of them were forced to bind themselves out for a period of service to 
pay for the transportation of themselves and their families. They 
thus became indentured servants and were known as "redemp- 
tioners.” After finishing their terms of service, they usually bought 
good limestone land in the Great Valley and by hard labor and 
Spartan thrift soon became prosperous. They held on to their own 
language and thus were not assimilated by their English neighbors. 
They were known as Pennsylvania Dutch {Dutch being a corruption 
of Deutsch, German) . 

Hardly had the German exodus got well under way when the 
great Scotch-lrish migration began to gather momentum. These 
new settlers came from northern Ireland (Ulster) , which had been 
occupied by Scotchmen since the early years of the seventeenth 
century. Some of the Ulstermen settled in the English colonies in 
the seventeenth century, but it was not until 1718 that this immigra- 
tion had begun to assume large proportions. From that time until 
the Revolution, emigrants from Ulster continued to come in a 
constant stream to America, and by the end of the colonial era the 
Scotch-lrish had become a large and important element in the popu- 
lation of the continental colonies. 

An important reason for their leaving Ulster was economic and 
religious discontent. One cause of distress was tlie Woolens Act 
(passed by Parliament in 1699) , which prohibited the Irish, as well 
a.s the colonists, from sending woolen cloth to England or to any 
other country, a restriction which destroyed the woolen industry of 
Ireland. In 1717 a large number of lanci leases were expiring, and 
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the tenants on renewing them had to pay a much higher rental than 
before, sometimes double or triple the original figure. The interrup- 
tions in the commerce between England and the colonies caused by 
the pre-Revolutionary friction led to a great decline (after 1771) in 
the Irish linen industry. The famines of 1740 and 1741 also accel- 
erated emigration. The religious policy of the government was 
another cause of complaint. Since the Scotch-Irish of Ulster were 
Presbyterians, they objected to the payment of taxes for the support 
of the Anglican Church. Presbyterians, as well as other dissenters, 
were allowed freedom of worship but were del^arred from holding 
office. 

At the end of the colonial period there were some Scotch-Irish in 
all the colonies, but most of them at first had settled in Pennsylvania. 
After they had become well established in Pennsylvania, the Scotch- 
Irish and Germans in considerable numbers began to move south- 
ward settling in the Valley of Virginia and later passing through the 
water gaps into the Carolina Piedmont. Rich lands could be ob- 
tained in the Maryland and Virginia portions of the Valley on more 
favorable terms than those offered in Pennsylvania. The government 
of the Old Dominion encouraged these new settlements, hoping that 
they would protect the frontier against Indian attack. In addition to 
cheap land the Carolinas presented the attraction of a mild winter 
climate. 

In the trek southward the Germans and the Scotch-Irish were 
located in approximately the same areas, except that the latter were 
generally seated nearer the western frontier than were the former. 
There were also German settlements east of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in the middle portion of Maryland and on the western border 
of the Virginia Piedmont. 

As there were no rivers w’hirh could afford the netv frontier settle- 
ments an outlet to the ocean, the Westerners had little communica- 
tion with England and other European countries. This isolation 
prevented the inflow of the cultural influences of the homeland and 
gave the wilderness environment a free hand in molding the ideals 
of the settlers. Under the impact of frontier conditions the civiliza- 
tion of the old world often cast aside its European dress and donned 
the garb of the backwoods. In the meantime the older communities 
in the East were keeping in constant touch with Europe and were 
modeling their ideas and habits of living after the European pattern. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that the two sections would develop 
along widely divergent lines. 

These social differences naturally gave rise to an antagonism 
between the 'older and newer communities, and this feeling was 
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reflected in the political friction which developed between East and 
West. In every colony the clique of Eastern politicians which had 
control of local and provincial affairs refused to accord the West- 
erners their rightful share in the government. The frontiersmen felt 
that they were not fairly represented in the provincial assemblies 
and that they were forced to bear more than their share of the 
common burdens. 

It was in the Carolinas that the antagonism between lowland and 
upland went to the greatest lengths. In the later years of the colonial 
period there grew up in the hill country of these provinces a 
bitter dissatisfaction with provincial and local administration. 
Among the causes of complaint weie: higli taxes, the corruption 
and inefficiency of the sheriffs, and the contraction of the currency. 
In South Carolina the Westerners organized themselves into asso- 
ciations (1764), whose members were known as “Regulators,” and 
took up arms against the government. Frightened by this show of 
force, the authorities made concessions, and insurrection was averted. 
In North Carolina the controversy led to a pitched battle at Alamance 
Creek (1771) between the “Regulators” and the governor’s forces. 
The rebels were defeated and the insurrection collapsed, but many 
of the reforms demanded by them were embodied in the constitution 
of 1776. 
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CHAPTER IV 


British AnJ French Rivalry in Jimerica. 


The French in Canada and the Mississippi Valley 

■Before the end of the first quarter of the sixteenth century, Champlain 
France had also entered the contest for possessions in the new world; 
but it was not until early in the seventeenth century that she made her 
first successful attempt at occupation. She had staked off for herself 
the St. Lawrence valley, basing her claims on voyages of discov- 
ery in that region made by Jacques Cartier in the 1530’s. The 
first permanent settlement was made by Samuel de Champlain at 
Quebec in 1608. Champlain was a man of exceptional courage, ability, 
and enthusiasm, and well deserves the honor of being known as the 
“Father of New France.” By planting this colony he gave France a 
strong foothold on the continent. He also made a number of explora- 
tions, some of them extending far into the interior of Canada. 

The site of Quebec, though not a good place for a settlement, was New France 
a suitable base for expansion into the interior since it commanded 
the waterway to the Great Lakes. Other settlements were made in 
the St. Lawrence basin, but the colony developed slowly. The cold 
and dreary land of Canada did not attract many Frenchmen from 
the comforts of the motherland. Consequently, at the end of a half- 
century the population of New France, as the French-Canadian 
piovince was called, was only about twenty-five hundred and was 
scattered over a very wide area. By this time, however, there had 
been esublished in the West Indies a number of thriving French 
settlements, which had attained a total population of fifteen thou- 
sand. New France entered upon a moie promising career when 
Louis XIV took over the reins of government in France (1658) . 

Acting on the advice of his great minister, Colbert, he inaugurated a 
policy which put the colonial venture on a firm basis. 

Some of the provincial authorities also felt that, instead of con- Count 
centrating their efforts on consolidating and strengthening the settle- 
ments already made in Canada, the French colonials should stake 
a to the rich lands of the Mississippi Valley and thus pre-empt 
the region before France’s rival, England, could get possession of it. 
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Among those who advocated such a policy was Count Frontenac, the 
most capable of all the governors of New France. He was ably sup- 
ported in this policy by La Salle, the greatest of the French explorers 
of the interior of the continent. La Salle’s plan was for France to 
strengthen her claim to the Mississippi Valley by establishing trading 
centers and military posts at strategic places throughout the entire 
region. In keeping with this purpose, he led a number of exploring 
expeditions in the west, the most noted of which was the voyage down 
the great river to its mouth (1682) . To this lower Mississippi region 
he gave the name of Louisiana, in honor of liouis XIV of France. 

Energetic efforts were made by the French authorities to realize 
the dreams of La Salle and Frontenac. In 1699 a colony was planted 
at Biloxi in southern Mississippi, which was the first attempt by the 
French to occupy Louisiana. Other settlements in this area were 
soon made, and in 1718 New Orleans was founded. This town be- 
came the seat of government for the new province of Louisiana, 
which by 1731 had a population of five thousand whites and two 
thousand blacks. 

The Illinois region was another center of French colonization. 
Before the end of the seventeenth century a military post ^nd a 
mission station had been established at Fort St. Louis in north-central 
Illinois. In the Illinois country and adjacent areas other missions and 
trading centers were founded which mew into permanent settlements. 
The land on which the Illinois villages were located was fertile, and 
the farmers there were able to produce supplies which were sent 
east to Detroit and down the Mississippi to be sold in New Orleans 
and Mobile or reshipped to the West Indies. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the French had explored 
the Great West as far as the Rocky Mountains in both the northern 
and southern portions. Forts had been built at strategic locations 
both east and west of the Mississippi River, including a series of 
military posts extending from Louisiana to the Illinois and lake 
regions, and another from Lake Superior almost to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. There were also a number of trading p>osts and mission stations, 
some of which had developed into permanent settlements. 

THE FIRST THREE INTERCOLONIAL WARS 

England, of course, viewed with grave concern this westward 
expansion of her chief rival. Since the trading centers and' settle- 
ments south of Canada were on territory claimed by England, a clash 
between the two powers was sooner or later inevitable. For a long 
time, however, the English and French settlements were so far from 
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each other that the question of ownership of the trans-Allegheny 
region was only an academic dispute. There was some friction be- 
tween the French and British colonials over the fur trade and the 
Newfoundland fisheries, but not enough to bring on w'ar. Conflict 
in America therefore might have been postponed until the middle 
of the eighteenth century had not conditions in Europe changed tor 
the worse. 

After the Revolution of 1688 Britain became more anxious than 
ever over the balance of power in Europe and began to take a 
prominent part in continental affairs. As a result ot this new foreign 
policy, she was drawn into a series of wars with France which lasted, 
with long and short intervals ot peace, for more than a hundred years. 
In these struggles many of the other European powers played a 
secondary role as allies of one or the other ot the main contestants. 
The American possessions of the European belligerents were in- 
volved in most of these wars, and between the French and English 
colonies in America there were four conflids, in all but the first of 
which the Spanish colonies weie aligned with those of France. 

The Ameiican part of the first of these wais between England and 
France was known as King William’s War (1680-1697) . The sttuggle 
in Europe made such demands on the resources ot both England and 
France that neither was able to give much aid to her subjects in 
America. The war was therefore carried on mainly by the colonials 
and their Indian allies. Indian raids, directed by French leaders and 
accompanied by brutal atrocities on helpless villages, harried the 
frontieis of New York and New England. The plan of the British 
was to capture the enemy strongholds of Quebec, Montreal, and Port 
Royal. Efforts to take these places were all failures, except that Port 
Royal was captured by the English, onl> to be letaken by the French 
shoitly thereafter. 

The war in both Europe and America ended with the Treaty of 
Ryswick, by the terms of which England and France were to letain 
the tenitory in America which each had held before the conflict 
started. 

This treaty proved to be a truce of only short duration, for in a 
few years another long European conflict, the War of the Spanish 
Succession, began. The American part of this contest is known as 
Queen Anne’s War (1701-1713) . In this war most of the fighting in 
the north was between the New Englanders and the French, aided 
by their Indian allies, and in the south between the South Carolin- 
ians and the Spaniards. The French, pursuing very much the same 
tactics as they had in the previous war, resumed their raids on the 
New England frontier. Again efforts were made by the English to 
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capture Montreal and Quebec but without success. Finally, how- 
ever, after two failures Port Royal was captured (1710) by a joint 
force of British marines and New England militiamen in co-operation 
with the British fleet. 

The war was brought to a close by the Peace of Utrecht (1713) . 
By the terms of this treaty Britain received from France the territory 
of Acadia, Newfoundland, and the Hudson Bay region, and her pro- 
tectorate over the Iroquois was recognized by France. England 
also received for thirty years a monopoly of supplying the Spanish 
colonies with slaves. ^ 

There was a long interval between this war and the next one. The 
renewal of the conflict came first as a war between England and Spain 
(1739), which widened into a European contest, the War of the 
Austrian Succession. The American phase of this struggle is known 
as King George’s War (1744-1748) . 

Again there was fighting in the south, this time between the 
Spaniards in Florida and the English settlers in Georgia. In the north 
the war followed the same pattern as in the two previous conflicts. 
The most important event of the contest in America was the captuie 
of Louisbourg by the New Englanders. This stronghold, whic^i had 
been built by the French to compensate tor the loss of Port Royal, 
dominated the Ciulf of St. Lawrence and could serve as a base toi 
French privateers and men-of-war m their attacks on Britisli ship- 
ping. Its possession by the French fijave them a great advantage over 
the New Englanders in the competition for the fisheries. In the attack 
the British fleet effectively co-operated with the New England 
militiamen. 

By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which ended the conflict, 
Louisbourg was returned to the French, and in America the ter- 
ritorial arrangement was restored to what it had been before the 
war. The New Fnglanders were sorely disappointed over the loss 
of their prize, but England had to yield Louisbourg in order to 
induce France to relax her hold on the Netherlands. 

THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 

After a six-year period of peace following the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, there broke out another great war, the American part of 
which is known as the French and Indian War, and the European, 
the Seven Years’ War. Unlike the first three intercolonial wars (all 
of which were of European origin) , tliis conflict began in America 
and spread to the old world. The cause of this war was a dispute 
between England and France over the ownership of the trans- 
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Allegheny country and especially of the Ohio Valley.* The occu- 
pation of the Ohio region would greatly shorten the chain of water 
communication which held together the French possessions in 
Canada, the Illinois country, and Louisiana. If the French were 
thus entrenched, they “could join hands behind the backs” of the 
English and limit their expansion westward. The English colonies 
would also have hostile backdoor neighbors who would be in a 
position to arouse the western Indians against them and thus keep 
their frontier in a state of perpetual insecurity. With sucli an advan- 
tage the French might dispossess their rivals of the territory held 
by them east of the mountains. 

As world powers Britain and France were about evenly matched. 
The latter had the larger army, and the former the stronger 
navy. In America, however, England had a decided lead over her 
rival. On the mainland of North America the population of the 
English colonies exceeded greatly that of the French provinces, and 
this disparity was accentuated by the fact that the French settle- 
ments were spread over a wide area, making it difficult for them to 
co-ordinate their military operations. Furthermore, in the British 
colonies there was an abundance of food products, whereas the 
French provinces did not produce enough food supplies for their 
soldiers and the civilian population. But this advantage was lessened 
to a considerable extent by the unpatriotic conduct of some British 
colonials who persisted in selling supplies to the enemy in violation 
of the law. 

One handicap under which Britain labored was the inability of 
her colonies to ait in unison. There was no bond holding the pos- 
sessions together except a common lovalty to the empire, and this 
feeling was not so strong as their conierii lor provincial rights. The 
tradition in favor of self-government also interfeied with the sacri- 
fices of local interests demanded by the exigencies of war. It was 
impossible, therefore, to make the thirteen separate commonwealths 
pull together effectively in the ivar harness. 

A step toward remedying this situation was taken at the beginning 
of the war by the Albany Congress (June, 1754) . This body, made 
up of representatives from seven colonies, had been called by the 
British authorities to arrange an agreement with the Iroquois 
Indians. An understanding with the Iroquois was reached, and a 

1 1'hc region between the Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi River was 
claimed by both nations, although neither had done much to support this claim by 
occupation. France, as has l)cen seen, had established settlements and military posts on 
the outer fringe while England had secured a qumber of trading posts in the interior, 
riie rival! y between British and French fur tiaders in this region was generating fric- 
tion, but the real cause of conflict lay deeper.* 
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plan of union was formulated. This plan, which had been drawn 
up by Benjamin Franklin, provided for a president-general chosen 
by the king, and a federal council consisting of representatives from 
all the colonies. To this general council was delegated the power to 
supervise Indian affairs, enact measures of general interest, declare 
war, and raise armies and levy taxes for their support. This scheme 
of union was rejected by the provincial assemblies on the ground 
that it would too greatly limit their powers. A plan offered by the 
Board of Trade met with a like refusal. 

About the middle of the century, both England and France began 
aggressively to assert their claims to the Ohio region. The Virginia 
government made a large grant of land in that area to a gioup of 
land speculators (1749) , on which they were expected to plant a 
colony. It was not long until France entered upon a vigorous asser- 
tion of her rights. Three forts were built in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, and one of them (Fort Venango) was on the site of a trading 
post from which English traders had been tliiust out by the French. 
I.ieutenant-Governor Robert Dinwiddie of Viiginia, acting on in- 
structions from the British authorities, sent George Washington, a 
young man of twenty-one, to these new forts to bear a message yf pro- 
test against this infringement of Britain’s landed riglits (1753) . The 
commanders of these posts politely but firmly refused to surrender 
them and upheld France’s right to ^e land occupied. 

Diplomacy having failed, the only alternative left was war, and 
both sides made ready for the fray. The piesent site of Pittsburgh, 
where the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers unite to form the 
Ohio, was the gateway to the West, and both sides were eager to get 
possession of it. Governor Dinwiddie sent forward a force of Virginia 
militia to hold this important strategic center, but before this expedi- 
tion could reach the scene of action the French had seized the folks 
of the Ohio after having driven off a small band of Englishmen who 
had started to build a fort there. The French now erected a strongly 
fortified post on the same location, to which they gave the name of 
Fort Duquesne, in honor of the able governor of New France. 

The advance guard of the Virginia troops, led by Washington, 
had proceeded a few miles west of the Great Meadows when it 
encountered a band of Frenchmen from Fort Duquesne (May 28, 
1754) . Washington gave die order to fire, and a skirmish ensued in 
which Jumonville, the French commander, and twenty of his men 
were killed, and the rest were forced to surrender. Washington fell 
back to Great Meadows, where he built Fort Necessity and five weeks 
later took a stand against a superior French force from Fort Duquesne. 
After holding out against attack during the entire day of July 3, 
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Washington capitulated and his men were allowed to withdraw with 
the honors of war. In this way began a new war in America which 
was destined to widen into a European conflict. 

The French held certain key positions which would have to be 
taken if the British were to win the war. Next to Fort Duquesne, 
those of chief importance were: Louisbourg, the strongest military 
post on the eastern coast of North America; Fort Crown Point, on 
Lake Champlain, which controlled the waterway to Canada by way 
of Lake Champlain and the Richelieu River; Fort Frontenac, on 
Lake Ontario, which guarded the French line of communication 
with the West; Fort Niagara, standing sentinel at the portage between 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie; and Quebec, in the heart of the 
province, sitting apparently in impregnable security at the top of an 
inaccessible precipice. The capture of these places would not only 
deprive the enemy of bases of attack on the English colonies but 
would also open the gates to the French possessions. 

The plan of the British was to send regtilar troops overseas to co- 
operate with the colonials in an effort to rvrest these strongholds from 
the French. The English navy was to pievent the landing of any 
enemy troops in Canada. Most ol the French ships, however, were 
able to elude the vigilance of the British admiral and land their con- 
tingents ol trained soldiers. The French were thcrelore in a position 
to put up a strong defense of their fortified posts. Accordingly, in the 
early part ol the war the British met with many severe reverses. 

Ol these early defeats the most humiliating was the one sustained 
by General Edward Braddock who had been sent over from England 
with approximately one thousand regulars. With this force and about 
one thousand provincials, Braddock proceeded slowly from Fort 
Cumberland, since he had to cut a road for his army. While advanc- 
ing at a distance of about eight miles from Fort Duquesne, he relaxed 
his usual caution, and when an attack was made upon him by a 
smaller force of Indians and French he was badly defeated and 
mortally wounded. His successor withdrew his forces, although he 
was still strong enough to have captured the fort. 

The Indian allies of the French were aroused into great activity 
by this victory. The frontier from Pennsylvania to North Carolina 
was now open to attack, and the settlements west of the Allegheny 
Mountains had to be abandoned. Washington, with a force of one 
thousand (later fifteen hundred) militiamen, did what he could to 
protect the exposed line of three hundred and fifty miles. Stockaded 
blockhouses manned by frontiersmen were erected in the mountain 
passes west of the main settlements*, and fierce fighting occurred 
between the whites and the redskins tor the duration of the war. 
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For about two years the struggle between England and France 
went on as an undeclared war and was conhned to America. In the 
meantime there had been a new alignment of the European powers. 
When war was finally declared by England (May, 1756) , she was in 
alliance with Prussia, and France with Austria. Later (1762) Spain 
came in as the ally of France. The American conflict had now 
widened into a world war (the Seven Years’ War) and was carried 
on not only in America but also in Euiupe and in India. 

The great victory over General Braddock iva? followed by a series 
of French successes, and the tide did not turn stAjngly in favor of the 
British until 1758. The French owed these later successes mainly to 
the able leadership of the Marquis ol Montcalm, who came over early 
in 1756 to assume the chief command of the Canadian troops. British 
defeats in the early part ot the war were in large measure due to poor 
management on the part of the imperial authorities. 

Fortunately, the British people became aware of the situation and 
began to clamor for a better leadership. The pressure was so strong 
that William Pitt was called to the ministry in the autumn of 1756 
and the following year was put in entire control of the war. The 
“Great Commoner” discharged his grave lesponsibilities with ejjergy, 
enthusiasm, and marked ability. Appointments in the aimy and navy 
were made with reference to merit and not to social position and 
political influence, as had been dom; previously. Agreements were 
reached with the colonial governments whereby they were induced 
to give greater aid in the prosecution of the war. These changes 
raised the morale and efficiency ot the army and navy, which were 
reflected in one success alter another for the British cause. All the 
strategic positions mentioned previously were wrested from the 
French, and in time complete victory perched on the British banner. 

The most spectacular of all these successes was the capture of 
Quebec by the English. At the head of the British troops was a 
brilliant young officer. General James Wolle, who was now arrayed 
against the Marquis of Montcalm, the ablest of the French com- 
manders. In the battle which preceded and led to the surrender of 
Quebec, Wolfe was killed and Montcalm was mortally wounded. The 
sacrifice of these fine young leaders accentuated the tragedy of this 
battle. 

Next year Montreal was taken by General Amherst, and all of 
Canada passed under English control. It was not until three years 
later, however, that the treaty of peace was signed. In the meantime 
Spain’s belated entrance into the war (1762) had given Britain the 
opportunity to seize Cuba and the Philippine Islands. 

The Seven Years’ War came to an end with the treaty of peace 
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signed at Paris in 1763. The treaty provided for the surrender by Thr Tteatv 
France to England of four of her West Indian Islands and all but 
two of her colonies in India. France ceded Canada to England and 
yielded to England her claim to all territory east of the Mississippi 
except the Island of Orleans. As the British government was not 
aware of the capture of the Philippines when the preliminary treaty 
was signed, these islands were returned to Spain. Britain received 
Florida from Spain and agreed to restore Cuba to her. As a com- 
pensation for the loss of Florida, France ceded to Spain the Island 
of Orleans and Louisiana west of the Mississippi. France had thus 
lost all her possessions on the continent of North America except 
two small islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which were useful as 
fishing stations. 

At the end of this war England enjoyed supremacy in India and Results of 
North America and was the leading naval and colonial power of the 
world. The defeat of the French, and the victory over Pontiac which 
followed soon afterwards, lelieved the English colonials to a con- 
siderable extent of the Indian danger in the Ohio region and thus 
removed the greatest barrier to westward expansion. But these gains 
were offset by some important economic and spiritual losses. During 
the tour intercolonial wars the fur trade and foieign commerce had 
declined, and privateering and speculation, especially in land and 
commerce, had greatly increased. War profiteers and smugglers who 
carried on an illicit trade with the enemy were able to reap excessive 
profits. The large amount of metallic money sent over from England 
to puichase supplies for the soldiers changed the balance of trade 
between the colonies and the homeland so that for a time it was in 
favor of the former. 

OCCUPATION OF THE TRANS-ALLEGHENY REGION 

The territory won by England in the war had placed new responsi- The royal 
bilities on the British government. A plan of administration had 
to be devised for the new lands, and a policy had to be formulated 
which would insure peace between the whites and the western 
Indians. The royal proclamation of 1763, issued on the advice of the 
Board of Trade, was an effort to solve these problems. It provided 
for the creation of the provinces of East and West Florida in the 
south, and the province of Quebec in Canada. 

By the same proclamation, land west of the crest of the Allegheny The Procta- 
Mountains was set aside as an Indian rpervation. For the time being 
no white settlements could be made in that area, and those which 
had already been made there had to be abandoned. By this policy 
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of segregation it was hoped that friction between the two races would 
be reduced to a minimum and that the fur trade would be promoted 
by piotecting the trans- Allegheny forests against the destructive 
activities of the colonial farmers. Although this was a temporary 
arrangement to remain in effect until Indian relations could be 
stabilized, land speculators who had hoped to secure large land grants 
in that region objected strenuously. Moreover, the backwoodsmen 
who wanted to settle in the West chafed under these restraints and 
often refused to recognize this imaginary barrier as the boundary of 
westward expansion. The colonial authorities also objei ted to the 
Proclamation Line because its location was a denial of the rights of 
the colonies to the trans-Allegheny country, which tlicy claimed 
under the sea-to-sea grants of their charteis. 

Before this new policy had gone into effect, a serious uprising had 
occurred among the Indians in the West, led by Pontiac, an Ottawa 
chief of unusual ability. He had enlisted the suppuit of most of the 
western tribes in this stiuggle, which has been improperly termed 
Pontiac’s “Conspiracy.” The outbreak began in May, 1763, by a 
surprise attack on the western forts. The English were taken un- 
awares, and soon all but two of their foits (Detroit and Pittj were 
in Indian hands. But the odds against the natives were too great for 
lasting success, and in the following year Pontiac was defeated and 
the uprising came to an end. 

Soon after the French and Indian War and the war with Pontiac 
were over, the frontier again began to move across the mountains. 
Between 1766 and 1774 a number of permanent settlements were 
made on the upper Ohio and its ti ibutaries. Of these settlements the 
most promising were the villages of Wheeling and Pittsburgh. 

During the decade preceding the outbreak of the Revolution, 
other settlements were made in the trans- Appalachian region. In 
1769 a colony was established on the Watauga River in the present 
state of Tennessee by frontiersmen who had come down from south- 
west Virginia. Two years later the infant colony was strengthened 
by the arrival of seventeen additional families that had been led 
across the mountains from western North Carolina by James 
Robertson. Next year John Sevier, the son of a Huguenot immi- 
grant, came from Virginia to join his fortunes witlr those of the 
new colony. Watauga was within the limits of North Carolina but 
was separated from the older section of the province by nearly one 
hundred miles of wilderness. The arm of the North Carolina gov- 
ernment did not reach so far, and these pioneers had to look to them- 
selves for the preservation of law and order. Acting under the 
guidance of Sevier and Robertson, the different settlements in the 
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Watauga region united in organizing a government for the com- 
munity, based on a written constitution which provided for a rep- 
resentative assembly to make laws, and a board of commissioners 
to interpret and administer them. This miniature commonwealth 
carried on as an independent republic until 1778, when it was incor- 
porated into North Carolina as a part of the newly created county 
of Wa.shington. 

Just on the verge of the Revolution the Shawnee Indians led an Lord Dun- 
uprising in northwestern Virginia in which they were aided by other 
tribes of that region. The outbreak was put down by Lord Dunmore, 
the royal governor of Virginia, and is therefore known as Lord 
Dunmorc’s War. A treaty of peace was signed by which the Shawnees 
surrendeied their claim to the land south and east of tlie Ohio River. 

By tliis treaty Kentucky’ was opened to the whites, and a settle- The found- 
ment was made in 1774 at Hairodsburg by Janies Harrod of Penn- 
sylvan ia. In this same year Judge Richard Henderson of North 
Carolina and some otlier land speculators formed a partnership, 
known as tlie Transylvania Company, to piomote a colony in Ken- 
tucky. They bought from the Cherokee Indians all the lane! between 
the Kentucky and Cumberland Rivers and sent forward Daniel 
Boone with a squad of thirty men to make a trail from the Holston 
River to the Kentucky River. The trail thus broken later developed 
into an important highway, known as the Wilderness Road. On 
reaching the end of his journey, Boone laid the foundations of the 
village ol Boonesborough on the Kentucky River (1775). Other 
settlements weie soon made in the vicinity, and at once the need 
arose tor some sort of political organization. In response to this need, 
a convention composed of delegates from four settlements met under 
a large elm tree at Boonesborough v^ay, 1775) and devised a 
scheme ol government for the little colony, which was called 
Transylvania. 

The new commonwealth, however, was not able to stand alone in Transylvania 
this faraway wilderness. The Revolutionary W’ar had begun, and 
Transylvania was in giavc danger from attack by the Indians, who 
had been incited against the Kentuckia/ii by Henry Hamilton, the 
British governor at Detroit. It was therefore necessary for Transyl- 
vania to link up with some outside jurisdiction w'hiih could afford 
adequate protection to the wilderness republic. The proprietors 
sent a delegate to the Continental Congress with the request that 
Transylvania be recognized by that body as one of the United Colo- 
nies. The people of Hairodsburg, on the other hand, sent a petition 
to the Virginia assembly asking that the mother state take the Ken- 

iThe meaning of the Indian woid Kentucky is “daik and bloody ground.” 
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tucky colony under her wing. The request of the proprietors was 
denied by Congress, whereas that of the Harrodsburg settlers was 
granted by the legislature of the Old Dominion. The result was 
that Transylvania became a part of the new Virginia county of 
Kentucky and ceased to exist as an independent commonwealth 
(December, 1776). 
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62 Economic and Social Life in the Colonics 

tured servants. There were two classes of indentured servants, vol- 
untary and involuntary. The former were those who came to 
America of their own accord and agreed to work for a master for 
a certain length of time to pay their transportation charges. The 
latter consisted mainly of criminals who were sent over by the British 
authorities and sentenced to a period of labor in the colonies in 
lieu of more serious punishments in England. The involuntary 
servants also included paupers and kidnapped persons. 

American slavery had its origin in the Spanish West Indies. After 
having taken root in these islands, it was easier transplanted to the 
English continental colonies. In 1619 the captain of a Dutch vessel 
stopped at Jamestown and sold twenty Negroes to the planters. For 
several decades thereafter blacks were brought to Virginia in small 
lots and later in greater numbers. Negroes were also sold in the other 
colonies and in time were distributed throughout the entire English 
American possessions. The first Negroes brought to Jamestown may 
not have been slaves but indentured servants. It was not many years, 
however, before black servitude had developed into slavery. 

While there were slaves in all the colonies, the number in the 
South was greater than in any other section. In New England the 
small-scale diversified farming did not lend itself to the profitable 
employment of a large number of slaves. In the South, on the other 
hand, both climatic conditions and the large-scale agricultural 
system were favorable to slavery. ' 

There was little or no effective opposition to slavery on moral 
grounds during the entire colonial era except that made by the 
Friends, or Quakers. In several of the colonies, however, attempts 
were made to restrict the further importation of slaves. These efforts 
were especially persistent in Virginia and South Carolina, where the 
proportion of blacks to whites was greatest. The assemblies in these 
provinces voted measures that imposed a tax on imported slaves 
and in other ways discouraged the traffic. This policy was prompted 
by the fear that the security of the whites would be menaced by the 
presence of too large a number of blacks. These acts were all dis- 
allowed, either by the king or by the royal governors acting under 
instructions from the Privy Council. 

As a labor system, slavery offered both advantages and disadvan- 
tages. It gave to the master a cheap and constant supply of labor, one 
which would enable him to make his plans for years ahead. There 
was, however, the drawback of inelasticity, for the owner could not 
adjust his labor supply to the demand for his output. It opened up 
for rice culture large areas in the South which, it is thought, could 
not have been exploited by white labor. It relieved the families of 
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the well-to-do of the drudgery of routine tasks and afforded them 
leisure for intellectual and artistic pursuits. To this escape from 
drudgery the South was indebted for the charming social life of the 
big plantation. This leisure in some instances was wasted in frivolous 
amusement and even in dissipation, but many times it was devoted 
to statecraft and other public affairs. Slavery disciplined the Negro 
into habits of self-control and diligence, gave him a rudimentary 
skill in agriculture and primitive industry, and taught him Chris- 
tianity and inspired him with the glowing hopes of that religion. 

On the other hand, the evils inherent in slavery cropped out in 
the colonial period. The power of the master over his slave was not 
adequately restrained by legal responsibility. Theie was thereloie 
always the possibility of the slave becoming tlie victim of mistreat- 
ment. Although many, and probably most, masters were kind to their 
servants, there were always some who would abuse their power. 
Furthermore, the desire to “keep the Negro in his place” and the 
necessity of guarding against insurrection and other trouble led to 
restrictions on what would otherwise have been tlie normal activities 
of the blacks. Slavery also tended to cultivate in the Negro the trait 
of servility rather than the virtue of self-respect. The right of the 
master (though probably seldom used) to separate husband and 
wife, and parents and childien, was not promotive of morality and 
of the integrity of the home among the Negroes. As the activities of 
the Negroes were closely supervisee! by the whites, the race was kept 
too long in leading strings and thus was not given proper opportu- 
nity for the development of individuality. But what in present-day 
opinon is the greatest of all the evils of slavery— the wrong of any 
person holding a fellow human being in bondage— was not a serious 
objection then, except among a few who had enjoyed exceptional 
spiritual illumination. 

TRANSPORTATION AND TRADE 

During the seventeenth century nearly all the colonials lived on Water trans- 
ox near navigable streams, and transportation was mainly by water. 

Even during the eighteenth century the- waterways continued to be 
the main channels of commercial intercourse for the older settle- 
ments. Boats, large and small, were used by the families living on ‘the 
rivers very much as are automobiles and buses on the highways of 
today. Because of this reliance on water transportation, the need of 
good roads was not deeply felt, and their development was not greatly 
encouraged in the colonial period. 

Considerable use, however, was made of roads from the beginning 
to the end of the colonial era. None of ‘these roads were hard-surfaced of travel 
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and very tew were well constructed. In the seventeenth century the 
most common mode of travel on the roads was on foot or on hoise 
back. Women sometimes rode on sidesaddles, but often they were 
seated on cushions behind their husbands or near relatives. In the 
eighteenth century, sleighs were much in use for winter travel in the 
Northern and Middle colonies. By the early 1730’s the stagecoach 
had come in as a means of public conveyance, and carriages were in 
wide use by the wealthy class. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution all the leading towns and cities 
had been linked by roads, and there was a chaiA of highways extend- 
ing from Boston to Savannah. Roads had also been built connecting 
the western with the eastern settlements; the most noted of these 
were the military roads to Pittsburgh, constructed during the French 
and Indian War by Generals Braddock and Foibes. 

Taverns In all the colonies there were located on the highways at cross- 

roads hamlets and county-seat villages numerous taverns, which 
offered food and shelter to the travelei and his horse. At these public 
houses drinks were also served and often there were bowling alleys 
and pool tables for amusement and foi gambling. In the lobby, 
heated in winter by a roaring fiie, the village loafeis would ^ngre 
gate for conversation and to hear the news brought in from the out- 
side world by the transient guests. The taverns were also sometimes 
used for public meetings and socul gatherings, such as balls and 
concerts. ^ 

The colonial In 1691 a postal system under private ownership and control was 

post office established for the colonies with Thomas Neale as proprietor and 
postmaster general. The plan was not successful, and in 1711 the 
colonial postal service became a part of the imperial postal system 
with two deputy postmasters general for America. '1 he most noted of 
the deputy postmasters general was Benjamin Franklin, who during 
his long tenure (1753-1774) made iinpoitant improvements in the 
service. 

Fur trading Fur trading was an important business throughout the entire colo- 
nial period, and during the seventeenth centuiy constituted the 
only commerce of any importance between the interior and the older 
settlements in the East. Some of the furs were obtained directly by 
the white hunters and trappers, but the greater amount was bought 
from the Indians. The skins of a number of animals were procured, 
but beaver was the most valuable of them all. In the lower South 
beaver hides were not of so good a quality as they were in the North, 
and therefore in the Carolinas trade in deerskins was more im- 
portant than that in beaver. Furs furnished the colonials with a 
valuable export. There was always a great demand for them in 
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Europe, and they could be easily transported abroad, for the cargo 
space required was small in proportion to value. Fur trading also 
aided in the exploration and occupation of the interior and was a 
factor in causing the friction which led to the conflict between the 
French and the English (see p. 53, note) . 

The foreign trade of the colonies was carried on mainly with 
England, although it also extended to other European countries and 
to Africa. At the beginning of the eighteenth century the balance of 
trade between England and the continental colonies was slightly in 
favor of the former, and by the end of the colonial period the value 
of the goods brought into the continental possessions from England 
was considerably above that of tlie products exported from them to 
England.^ The chief imports from England to America were woolen 
and linen goods and other manufactuies. The most valuable of all 
the exports from Ameiica to England was tobacco. Other important 
exports to Britain in the eighteenth century were rice, indigo, and 
naval stotes. 

Trade between the continental colonies and the West Indies was 
also of real consequence. This commerce was at first confined to an 
interchange of commodities between the mainland possessions and 
the British islands, but it soon widened to include the French, Dutch, 
and Spanish West Indies. Although all the colonies on the mainland 
had a share in this trade, the greater part went to the Northern and 
Middle colonics. From these two sections were shipped fish, grain, 
lumber, and other articles in exchange for Spanish coins, bills of 
exchange, slaves, and such commodities as sugar, molasses, rum, 
ginger, and other tropical products. It was on this outlet that the 
New England and Middle colonies were mainly dependent tor the 
disposal of their suiplus grain, fish, and other food products, for 
these commodities were excluded from the British markets by the 
high import duties which Parliament had imposed on foodstuffs. 

There was always a st arcity of metallic money in the possessions; 
the specie ol the colonics was drained off to pay for the excess of 
imports ovet exports and to meet payments of intciest and principal 
on borrowed money. Furtheimore, the clu ap paper money, to which 
in time all the colonies resorted, tended to run out of circulation 
the more valuable metallic money. 

There was little or no English money in use in the continental 
possessions, although values were reckoned in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. About the only money in actual circulation consisted of 
Spanish, French, and other foreign coins, brought in by foreign com- 

lAt the time of the Fieiich and Indian War. however, the balance of trade was 
in favor of the colonies (see p. 57) . 
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merce. Some of these coins were of gold, but most of them were of 
silver. The monetary unit in all the colonies was the Spanish silver 
“piece of eight" (eight reals), which after 1728 was coined as a 
milled dollar. The Spanish dollar was thus the ancestor of the Ameri- 
can dollar. When Congress adopted (1786) the dollar as the mone- 
tary standard of this country, it was only giving legal recognition 
to a practice which was deeply rooted in colonial experience. For 
small change the colonials used the Spanish fractional currency, 
which ranged in value from one fourth of a real to four reals (the 
half dollar) . 

Farm products, such as wheat, tobacco, rice, and other grain, were 
used in the various colonies to take the place of money. In Virginia 
(after 1724) planters could store their tobacco in the public ware- 
houses and obtain certificates entitling the holders to the quantity 
and quality of tobacco specified in the receipts. These certificates, 
known as “crop notes,” circulated in the community and thus served 
as a sort of redeemable paper money. In Pennsylvania a similar plan 
was used with reference to wheat. Paper money was another means 
of solving the financial problems of the colonies, and in time all of 
them were making extensive use of it. As a rule, these bills of ^credit 
were issued in too large amounts without adequate provision for 
their redemption, and everywhere they depreciated in value. The 
business interests and the creditor class generally advocated such a 
regulation of paper money as woifld prevent its depreciation. But 
many, probably a majority, of the common people, and many of the 
big planters, were in debt and wanted a cheap money. The pressure 
they were able to bring upon the popular branch of the assemblies 
prevented the adoption of such restraints on the issue of bills of 
credit as the wealthier class desired. In New England the latter group 
appealed to Parliament and secured the enactment of a measure 
(1751) which restricted tlie use of paper money in that section. Later 
(1764) by an act of Parliament the further issuance of paper money 
was prohibited in all the American possessions. Except for imposing 
these restraints on the use of paper money, the British authorities 
did nothing to solve the monetary problems of the colonials. 

INDUSTRY 

Industry in the colonies was mainly of a primitive character. 
Neither the supply of capital and skilled labor nor the currency 
and transportation systems were adequate for the large-scale produc- 
tion of advanced, or secondary, manufactures. On the other hand, 
the abundance of raw materials was favorable to primary manufac- 
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tures, which changed but little the original form of these materials. 
Furthermore, laws were passed by the British Parliament which 
tended to encourage the latter and discourage the former type of 
manufactures (see p. 87 and note) . Manufacturing received greater 
attention in the Northern and Middle colonies than it did in the 
Southland. In the North there were no great agricultural staples for 
export as there were in the South; hence the necessity of supplement- 
ing farming with other occupations was greater. 

Colonial industry consisted largely in the spinning and weaving Household 
of flax, hemp, coarse wool, or cotton into cloth, the tanning of hides, in^v^Mes 
and the making of farm toils, furniture, shoes, and other similar 
articles. As these activities were carried on in connection with farm- 
ing and many of them in the home, they are known as the household 
industries. These side-line occupations were pursued in all sections 
of F.nglish America. In the South this type of work was done on the 
big plantations by the slaves and, on the small farms, by the members 
of the family. To these extra tasks the yeoman farmer, both in the 
North and the South, often devoted his energies on rainy days and 
at other odd times. 

The most important of all the colonial manufactures was lumber. Lumbering 
There was a great demand everywhere for timber for housebuilding 
and the making of furnitine and farm tools. It was not long before 
practically every settlement was supplied with a sawmill, which was 
often operated in connection with a gri-stmill. By the aid of these 
sawmills lumber was prepared not only for local needs but also for 
commeicial purposes, and it became a valuable export. ^ 

One of the oldest of American industries was shipbuilding. New Shipbuilding 
England took the lead in shipbuilding although the Middle colonies, 
especially Pennsylvania, were close <.ompetitors. New England’s 
primacy in this industry was due in part to the fact that there was 
near the coast an abundance of timber suitable for building ships. 

The demand for ships for fishing and commerce also stimulated the 
industry. Shipbuilding in America was likewise promoted by the 
monopoly of the Anglo-American carrying trade granted British and 
American shipping by the navigation laws. Ships could be built at 
less cost in New than in Old England, and thus about one third of 
the British merchant vessels were built in America. 

Conditions were favorable in the colonies for the manufacture of The iron 
crude iron, since irtm ore could be found in all the colonies and wood 
for making charcoal used in smelting was easy to obtain. A successful 

1 Another industiy based on the foicsts tv as the production of naval stores— pitch, 
tar, rosin, and fjipentinc. These commodities were much in demand in England 
because they were necessaiy for the building and repairing of the vessels of the English 
navy and meichant maiine. 
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attempt at iron manufacture was made in New England in 1643, and 
at the outbreak of the Revolution a line of furnaces and forges ex- 
tended from New Hampshire to South Carolina. A large part of the 
output of these ironworks consisted of pig iron and bar ircm, much of 
which was shipped to England to be used as raw materials by the 
British iron manufacturers. There were also turned out some 
finished iron products, such as wire, cannon, iron and steel work for 
carriages, farm implements, pots, and other household utensils. 

Fishing came second to farming as a colonial occupation. It was 
carried on in all the colonies to meet local demands, but only in New 
England was fishing for export an important business. The waters 
along the New England coast were excellent fishing grounds, and 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland were the finest in the world. The 
New Englanders were well supplied with ships, and the numerous 
harbors and inlets which indented the shoreline served as convenient 
bases. The harvesting of oysters was a profitable occupation in the 
Middle colonies, especially Virginia and Maryland. 

Whaling was an important branch of the fishing business. At first 
the whalers confined their operations to nearby waters but later 
ventured into the polar regions. Whales were valuable because from 
them were obtained ambergris, used in the manufacture of perfume; 
blubber, from which oil was procured for lubrication and candle- 
making; and whalebone, much in demand for manufacturing the 
stays needed for women’s garmentif 

AGRICULTURE 

Farming was the chief occupation in the English continental pos- 
sessions during the entire colonial period. In all sections there was 
an abundance of fertile land which could be profitably exploited 
without a large outlay of capital. 

The settlers were taught by the Indians how to raise the native 
plants, such as com, tobacco, squashes, gourds, pumpkins, beans, 
peas, and sweet potatoes. No time or effort was lost in experimenting 
with these crops, since the Indians had already learned how and 
where they could be most profitably cultivated. 

A good deal of experimentation was needed, however, in adapt- 
ing foreign plants to the new conditions of soil and climate. This 
testing process led in some instances to costly failure, for example, the 
efforts to raise cotton, rice, and indigo in New England, and the West 
Indian fruits, such as lemons, pomegranates, and ginger, in Virginia. 
By this method of trial and error it was determined which old world 
plants were suited to the colonies and in what regions each would 
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thrive. This was the most important contribution made by the 
colonials to the progress of agriculture. So well did they perform 
this service that very few important plants were added to their list 
until after the beginning of the twentieth century. 

The most valuable of all the farm products was maize, or Indian tndian 
com. It was raised in all the continental colonies and was everywhere 
the chief reliance for food. The yield per acre for com is greater 
than that of any other grain, and of all the cereals it is the easiest 
to grind. Since the time for harvesting it is much longer than that of 
wheat, all that was raised could be gathered. The g^ain, as well as 
the husks and fodder, served as excellent feed for livestock. Without 
this food product, it has been said, the infant settlement at James- 
town would have died in the cradle. 

Next to com in importance came tobacco, although its culture was Tobacco 
not nearly so widespread as that of com. Tobacco was an important 
crop in North Carolina and the principal one in Virginia and Mary- 
land, but it was not grown elsewhere to any considerable extent. It 
had high value in proportion to bulk and was therefore easily trans- 
ported to foreign markets. Many of the large plantations were located 
on navigable streams, having wharves at which ocean-going vessels 
took on cargoes. There was always a demand in Europe for tobacco, 
although at times the market was so glutted that prices were very 
low. However, tobacco soon became, and continued throughout the 
entire colonial period to be, the most valuable of all colonial exports. 

Wheat was raised in all sections but with special success in the other farm 
Middle colonies (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware) , which were known as the “Bread Colonies.” Other grains 
that had a wide range of cultivation were oats, barley, and buck- 
wheat. Rice and indigo were the great staples of the Carolinas and 
Georgia. The culture of indigo had been introduced into South 
Carolina as a result of some experiments carried on in the 1740’s by 
Mrs. Eliza Lucas Pinckney. Its production was stimulated by the 
bounty paid by the British government. Hemp and flax were also 
grown throughout the colonies, and cotton in small amounts was 
cultivated in the Southern and Chesapeake provinces. 

The implements used on the colonial farm were not much in Farm im 
advance of those employed by the ancient E^ptians. The plow was 
made of wood, except that the point was of iron and frequently the 
moldboard was covered with iron strips. Other tools in general use 
were the spade, the wooden fork, and the harrow, the teeth of which 
were often made of wood but sometimes of iron. Grain was cut with 
a reap hook, or sickle, and was threshed with a flail or by having oxen 
tread it out, as was done in the time of Moses. 
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As land was easily obtained, the farmer made little or no effort to 
preserve the fertility of the soil, partly because of his conservatism— 
his reluctance to depart from the practices ordained by tradition 
—but mainly because of his belief that it was more profitable to clear 
new than to improve old land. Therefore, after cultivating a field 
until its productivity was greatly depleted, he abandoned it and 
cleared another fresh plot from the forest. In this way he inaugurated 
the practice of “earth butchery” and put a curse on American 
agriculture which has not yet been entirely removed. 

GOVERNMENT 

The political institutions established in the colonies were similar 
to those of the homeland. The chief official in each of the colonies 
was the governor. In the royal provinces he tvas appointed by the 
king, in the proprietary provinces he was chosen by tlie proprietor, 
and in the self-governing colonies he was elected by tlie voters. His 
powers were in many respet ts like those of his successor of today. In 
the royal provinces he was commander in chief of the army, made 
certain appointments, and performed other executive functions. Ik 
could call, prorogue, and dissolve the assembly; veto acts passed 
by it; and pardon all criminal offenses except treason and willful 
murder and grant reprieves even for these high crimes. ^ 

The governor always had the ^istance of a group of advisers, 
usually consisting of about a dozen of the most prominent men of tin- 
colony. In the self-governing colonies of New England this body was 
known as the board of assistants; in the other provinces it was called 
the council, or council of state. In the royal provinces (except in 
Massachusetts) the councillors were appointed by the king, usually 
on the nomination of the governor. In the proprietary provinces they 
were generally appointed by the proprietors, and in the self-govern- 
ing commonwealths they were elected by the voters. In all the colo- 
nies the members of the council or board of assistants, because of 
their high standing, exerted considerable influence in the govern- 
ment. The assistants and councillors acted as advisers to the governor 
in administrative affairs and usually were the judges in the highest 
court in the colony. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution there was a legislative assembly 
in each of the colonies. In every one of them except Pennsylvania 
the assembly was a body of two houses. The upper house consisted 
of the governor and his council or the governor and the board of 

1 In the self-governing republics of New England the governor did not exeicisc as 
much power as in the royal and in most of the propiietary provinces. 
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assistants. The lower house was made up of representatives chosen by 
the voters. 

In Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina the county was the one 
important unit of local government, and the county court was the 
principal agency of administration in the county. In Virginia, where 
the system was first developed, the county court was made up of a 
group of justices of the peace, meeting in a body, sometimes monthly 
and sometimes bimonthly. The justices were appointed by the gov- 
ernor, often it not generally, with the advice and consent of the 
council, and the selections were usually made from among the lead- 
ing citizens. The justices could try minor criminal and civil cases, 
acting singly, and when they came together as a county court could 
decide more important civil and criminal cases. The county court 
also looked after administrative affairs and made, or helped to make, 
bylaws for the county. 

The county system of administration was later extended to all the 
other colonics, altiiough it did not become effective in South Caro- 
lina until near tlie end of the colonial period. In New England the 
town was well established as the main unit of local government 
before counties were formed. In this section, therefore, the county 
held a place of secondary importance in local affairs. It was employed, 
however, as a militia unit and as the basis for the organization of a 
lower court. ^ 

In New England the town or township was the principal unit, and 
the town meeting the chief agency in Icxal government. The town 
meeting, which consisted of all the adult male citizens assembled in 
a mass meeting, was the governing body of the town. It elected the 
local officials and the town’s representatives in the General Court 
and looked after other important affairs such as levying taxes, enact- 
ing bylaws, making distributions ot land, and adopting regulations 
for the schools and churches. The details of administration were 
delegated by the town meeting to the selectmen, a body ranging in 
number from three to twenty-one or more. The selectmen were, 
however, responsible to the town meeting and could perform only 
such duties as had been imposed upc^n them by that body. 

There never was at any one time universal manhood suffrage in all 
the British American possessions. For certain periods in the seven- 
teenth century some of the colonics granted the right to vote to all 
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I The parish was a unit for the organization of the Anglican Church. In a sense 
it was a subdivision of the county, but a parish might include a whole county and, in 
Virginia, would sometimes overlap parts of two counties. The governing body in the 
parish was the vestry, usually a group of twelve of the leading men in the community. 
They looked after church affairs, collected dufcs for the ministers, repaired the church, 
and pcrfoimed other minor administiative duties. 
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free adult males; but with these few exceptions there was always a 
limitation of one sort or another on the voting franchise. Either 
property or religious qualifications were usually required. Certain 
religious groups, such as the Catholics, Quakers, Baptists, and Jews, 
were deprived at times of the right to vote. The suffrage, however, 
was broader in the colonies than in England because it was easier 
to acquire the property needed to qualify one to vote in America 
than in England. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

The school system in use in the colonies was borrowed from 
England, although not without some important modifications. In 
New England, schools were more numerous than in other sections. 
There the settlers lived in villages and towns, whereas in the South, 
and to some extent in the Middle colonies, they were scattered on 
isolated plantations or farms. Furthermore, in New England, except 
Rhode Island, the great majority of the people belonged to one 
religious denomination; in other sections there was a greater diver- 
sity of religious beliefs. For these reasons co-operation on the part 
of any community for the establishment of schools was easier in the 
New England commonwealths than it was in the other colonies. 

In all the colonies, there was one type of school maintained by 
tuition fees paid by the pupils, arf& another in which support was 
partly by tuition fees and partly by funds derived from taxation or 
endowments. Poor children were allowed to attend such schools tree 
of charge, whereas other pupils were requited to pay a tuition fee. 
A third kind, less common than the other two, was the free school, 
which was supported entirely by public funds or benefactions made 
by churches or philanthropists. All pupils attending these schools 
were admitted free of charge. Public, or free, schools were more 
numerous in New England (except Rhode Island) than elsewhere, 
but there were some in other colonies. The number of free schools in 
the South was comparatively small, although South Carolina by the 
end of the colonial era had progressed considerably in establishing 
schools of this type. 

In colonial America, as in England, there were primary schools, 
Latin grammar schools (and later academies) , and colleges. In the 
primary schools the subjects usually taught were reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, although in some cases the range was much wider. 
In the South a popular agency for education was the tutorial system. 
It was the custom for big planters to employ tutors for their sons and 
daughters. An outbuilding would be used as the schoolroom, in 
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which would be taught not only tlie children of the planter but some- 
times those of neighbors and of friends and relatives from a distance, 
who would come to live on the plantation. The tutor might be an 
^glican minister, a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, or an 
indentured servant. 

The Latin grammar school was established in all sections during 
the colonial era. In this school the primary aim was to prepare 
students for college. Emphasis was therefore placed on the study of 
Latin, although other branches were also taught. The Latin gra mma r 
school, however, was not well adapted to a new country where Latin 
was not much in use, and in time it was superseded by the academy. 
The academy made its appearance near the end of the colonial era 
but did not reach full importance and become the chief agency of 
secondary education until after the Revolution (see pp. 341-342) . 

The colonists, true to their aristocratic ideas of education, made 
a greater effort to provide for higher education than for the training 
of the masses on the lower level. Consequently, the college outran 
the common school in development. The object was to train a few 
for leadership rather than the many for the ordinary activities of life. 
The first of the colleges was Harvard, founded in 1636 when an 
appropriation for it was voted by the General Court of Massachusetts. 
Two years later a generous bequest was made to the college by John 
Harvard, and the infant institution was named in his honor. Other 
endowments were received, and the Massachusetts assembly was 
liberal in its appropriations. Students were seated in classes and 
arranged at commons according to social position. Each tutor taught 
all subjects until 1776, when departmental instruction began. 

The second of American colleges, William and Mary, was founded 
at Middle Plantation (now Williamsburg) under a charter granted 
in 1693 by the joint sovereigns for whom it was named. It owed its 
origin mainly to the energetic efforts of Commissary Blair, the en- 
couraging support of Governor Nicholson, and the patronage of the 
king and queen. An endowment fund, started by private contribu- 
tions, was increased by the grant of the quitrents which had accumu- 
lated in Virginia. Appropriations for the maintenance of the college 
were also made by both the crown and the Virginia assembly. One 
of the leading objectives of the college was to train candidates for the 
Anglican ministry, and in the beginning all the professors were mem- 
bers of the Anglican Church, many of them clergymen. 

By the end of the seventeenth century the Congregationalists of 
Connecticut began to feel that they should have a college nearer 
than the one at Cambridge (Harvard) . Furthermore, dissatisfaction 
had arisen among the conservative church leaders over the liberalism 
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which was growing up at Harvard. This feeling led to the founding 
of a college in Connecticut, which was chartered in 1701 by an act 
of the legislature of that colony. In 1718 it assumed its present name 
of Yale in appreciation of a substantial bequest from Elihu Yale, a 
wealthy New Englander who had been an official of the East India 
Company. ^ 

In the college curriculum emphasis was placed on the dead lan- 
guages, I.atin, Greek, and Hebrew, and in the eighteenth century 
elementary French was added to the list. Other subjects taught were; 
arithmetic and geometry; history, politics, l(>gic, and ethics: the 
Bible; rhetoric, composition, and oratory; and elementary physics, 
astronomy, and botany (nature of plants) . Students were held to a 
strict discipline by the college authorities, and upper classmen dcmii 
neered freshmen as they do today. In the eatly years, breaches of 
the college rules at Harvard were punished by flogging and, after 
1734, by fines. Intercollegiate athletics were unknown, and very lew 
other extracurricular activities were engaged in. There were no 
fraternities, but literary societies took their place to some extent. 

There were no law schools in the colonies prior to the Revolution. 
Near the end of the colonial period two medical schools were estab 
lished. One was the Medical College of Philadelphia (hmnefed in 
1765) , which afterward became a part of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The medical department of King’s College was organized 
two years later. Prior to that time the colonial dcKtor had had very 
little training. As a rule the young man who expected to practice 
medicine would serve as an apprentice to an older doctor. He would 
gather herbs tor him and perform other errands while doing some 
reading on the side. With this inadequate training he would be 
turned loose on an unsuspecting public which was unmindful of 
his limited skill and knowledge. Only a few colonial doctors were 
educated in England. 

The first newspaper in English America was The Boston News 
Letter, published by William Campbell, beginning in 1704. Fifteen 

1 There were, by the end of the colonial period, six other colleges. Of the later 
institutions of higher learning Princeton was Presbyterian, and Brown, Baptist. The 
only one of the colonial colleges not under chuich sponsorship was the “Academy,*’ 
which afterwards became the University of Pennsylvania. The “Academy,” which opened 
its doors in 1751, was nondenominational and paid mote attention to English than 
did the other colleges. For this nonsectarian character and more liberal attitude of 
curriculum, Benjamin Franklin was mainly responsible. The last of the colonial col- 
leges to be established was Dartmouth. It l)egan as an Indian school and was originally 
located at Warren, Connecticut. It was moved to its present seat (Hanover, New 
Hampshire) in 1770. The other colleges were: King’s College (now Czolumbia) , Angli- 
can, chartered 1754; and Queens College (now Rutgers), Dutch Reformed, established 
in 1766. 
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years later another newspaper appeared, and by the middle of the 
century there were a number of weekly publications throughout the 
various colonies. During the quarter-century preceding the Revolu- 
tion, the newspapers by discussing political questions played an im- 
portant role in preparing the psychological background for revolt 
against the mother country. 

Very little literature worthy of the name was produced in the Paucity of 
English American possessions before the pre-Revolutionary decade. 

A number of books were written in this earlier period, some of which colonial era 
are of value as sources of historical information, but most of them 
are not characterized by the originality of thought or beauty of 
expression which are the marks of real literature. The lack of good 
writing in the seventeenth century is explained by the fact that living 
conditions in that pioneering era were such as to leave little or no 
time for any activities other than those concerned with making a 
living. Even in the eighteenth century the leisure class was small 
and its members were closely associated, as a rule, with the civic and 
religious life of their respective communities. Their extra vocational 
interests, therefore, found expression in political rather than literary 
activity. 

There was not. however, a complete dearth of letters in the colo- Jonathan 
nial era, since there were two authors whose writings deserve to be 
classed as real literature. These were Jonathan Edwards and Benja- 
min Franklin. Edwards was the author of several works, but his fame 
rests mainly on the treatise, On the Freedom of the Will. This is a 
brilliant presentation of the Calvinistic dcxrtrines as believed in by 
conservative New England Puritans of his day. It is probably the 
most masterly exposition of Protestant theology which has appeared 
since the publication of Calvin’s Institutes. In closely knit logic and 
clarity and forcefulness of expression, this work is a masterpiece and 
has won for its author the distinction of being America’s greatest 
metaphysician. 

Franklin owes his reputation as a literary man mainly to his Benjamin 
Autobiography and Poor Richard’s Almanack. The Autobiography P<’anklin 
was published in the post-Revolutionary period and thus does not 
properly belong to the colonial era. For twenty-six years the 
Almanack came out annually under the name of Richard Saunders. 

In addition to the calendar and other items usually found in an 
almanac, these little pamphlets contained a collection of wise sayings 
expressed in a simple, forceful, and epigrammatic style, not unlike 
that of the Proverbs of Solomon and the apothegms of Francis 
Bacon. 
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THE COLONIAL CHURCH 

In the colonial period there were three religious denominations 
which were united with the state and supported by taxation— the 
Anglican, the Congregational, and the Dutch Reformed churches. 

The Anglicans had the distinction of introducing Christianity 
into the English colonies. The first church in British America was 
the one which was established at Jamestown in 1607. The company 
had sent as the first chaplain of the settlers the Rev. Robert Hunt, 
an Anglican clergyman of exceptional piety, sdfenity of temper, and 
sacrificial spirit. There were other Anglican preachers in the early 
years who, amid the trying experiences of pioneer life on the James 
River, proved themselves worthy of their high calling. 

The later development of the Anglican Church was not in keeping 
with this promising beginning. By the end of the seventeenth century 
this denomination had not gained any considerable following outside 
Virginia and Maryland. A turn for the better took place, however, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century (1701) , when a missionary 
society was founded in England to promote the Anglican cause in 
America. This organization was known as the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, or the Venerable Socifty. At 
its head was the Archbishop of Canterbury, and it numbered among 
its sponsors King William III and other high dignitaries. It raised 
funds and sent out missionaries to Ahierica, primarily to teach Chris- 
tianity to the Negroes and Indians and to establish churches in those 
communities where there was a dearth of opportunities for worship. 
The missionaries were generally earnest men and carried out their 
duties faithfully. The work of the Venerable Society was successful, 
in the main, and it proved an important agency in strengthening the 
Anglican Church in America. 

At the end of the colonial period the Anglican was technically, 
although not really, the state church in New York and was estab- 
lished by law in Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, although the number of churches in Georgia was very 
small. In all of these five jurisdictions the Anglican Church had the 
support of the government and was assured of a certain income; but 
despite this advantage and all the efforts made by the British govern- 
ment and the Venerable Society to promote its growth, in the greater 
part of these colonies it was not deeply rooted in the life of the 
common people. 

The Congregational Church, as has already been seen, was brought 
to America by the Pilgrims in 1620. From New Plymouth it spread 
to Massachusetts and then to the other Puritan colonies. It soon 
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became the state church throughout New England, except in Rhode 
Island, in which commonwealth there was never an established 
church. The Dutch Reformed was the state church of New Nether- 
land as long as it was under Dutch rule. 

The Baptists began to come to New England at an early date. The 
first church of titis denomination was organized at Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1 6.S9, by Roger Williams and one of his associates. 
Later the denomination gradually spread until by the middle 1730’s 
it had churches in all the colonies. It was especially strong in Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, and Penn.sylvania because there was religious 
freedom in these colonies. 

The Quakers tame early to Massachusetts, where, as has been 
shown, they met with very severe persecution. In time, however, they 
became well established in Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and North Carolina. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century there were some Presby- 
terians on Long Island. This denomination, however, made little 
headway until 1683, when Fiantis Makemie tame to America to 
spread the Presbyterian doctiinc. He was earnest in his efforts and 
conducted missionary tours in all the colonies frttm New York to 
South Ciarolina. As a result of these activities, a number of Presby- 
terian churthes were established, hut the denomination did not 
receive a strong impetus until the Stoith-Irish immigration began in 
the second decade ol the eighteenth century. 

The Lutheran and German Reformed Cliurches were the leading 
denominations among the tiermans. The Swedes of Delaware also 
belonged to the Lutheran Church. Other sects among the German 
settlers were the Moravians, Dunkaids. and Mennonites. 

In the seventeenth century the Fnglish American colonies were 
in advance of the Furopean countries in respect to religious tolera- 
tion. There were so many satieties ol theological opinion among the 
colonials that a policy ol gis'e and take as to religion svas the only one 
by which neighborly relations could be maintained. Besides, emi- 
grants were not willing to biave the haidships ert pionc*er life unless 
they could enjoy the right to svorsh.p without molestation. The 
colonies which had the finest record tor religious toleration were 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Rhode Island, for in these 
jurisdictions church and state sveie never united. After the enactment 
by Parliament of the Toleration Act of 1689, the right of freedom 
of worship svas granted, theoietically at least, to Protestant dissenters 
both in England and the American possessions. 

Of the Protestant denominations the chief victims of persecution 
were the Baptists and the Quakers. It has already been shosvn how 
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they were persecuted in Massachusetts in the seventeenth century. 
The Quakers were fined, whipped, and imprisoned in other colonies 
besides Massachusetts, notably in Connecticut, Virginia, and New 
Netherland. Even in Maryland under the mild policy of Loid Balti- 
more, the Quakers were expelled from the colony. Baptists were also 
fined and whipped in New Netherland. Despite the tact that reli- 
gious toleration was granted by law to all dissenters soon alter the 
Revolution of 1688, there was some persecution of Baptists in Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts as late as 1774. In the Old Dominion in 
that year a few Baptist ministers were imprisorted because they had 
been unable or unwilling to comply with the technicalities of a law 
requiring the licensing ot places of worship. The refusal to obey 
the Massachusetts law tor church taxes had caused, about the same 
time, the imprisonment of some Baptists in the Bay Colony. 

The number of Catholics in the colonies was never large. There 
were more in Maiyland than in any other jurisdiction, but they 
were not numerous there in the seventeenth century, and in the 
eighteenth century they were decidedly in the minoiity. In this 
province, however, owing to their wealth and position in the gov- 
ernment, they exerted an influence much greater than would be 
expected from their number. Pennsylvania had more Catholics than 
any of the other English colonies except Maryland, but in this 
Quaker province they constituted only a small pi export ion of the 
entire population. Outside of thc^ two pi ovine cs there were no 
Catholics to speak of in the Thirteen Original Colonics, except a 
few in New York during the reign ol James II, a handful each in 
New Jersey and northern Virginia, and a straggler here and there at 
other places. 

The Toleration Act of 1689 did not give any relict to the Catholics, 
and they remained under the censure ot the laws until the end ot 
the colonial eia. For a time they weie excluded Irom New York and 
New England and were restricted in their rights in other colonies. 
The severity ot the anti-Catholic laws in New York and New England 
was due to the proximity of this section to Canada. There was a 
constant fear— though an unfounded one— that it Catholics weic 
allowed in these jurisdictions they would intrigue with the French 
Catholics in Canada and the Catholic Indians against their Protestant 
neighbors. Except for these drastic measures, during the eighteenth 
century greater restraints on the liberties ot Catholics were imposed 
in Maryland than in the other provinces because they were more 
numerous there than elsewhere. They were allowed to engage in 
public worship but under very troublesome restrictions. In the later 
years of the colonial era, sentiment relaxed with reference to Catho- 
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lies throughout the American possessions and the unjust measures 
against them were not rigidly enforted anywhere: but the right to 
vote was denied them in Maryland and in some of the other colonies 
until the end of the colonial period. 

THE GRrAT AWAKENING 

The eighteenth century was an age of reason rather than of faith. 
In some quarters in America the old attitude toward religion was 
being assailed by the skepticism and deism which had seeped in from 
Euiope. Furthermore, in all the colonies wealth had mixed worldli- 
ness with religion, and worship was too often characterized by cold 
formalism ratlier than by emotional fervor. A realization of this con- 
dition caused a yearning on the part of church leaders for a genuine 
revival of religion. 

At this juncture there sivept over the colonies a series of revivals 
known as the Great Awakening. 'The revivals stalled in 1734 at 
Noithampion, Massachusetts, wlieie Jonathan Edwaids was threaten- 
ing the unsaved with the torments of eternal punishment. After a 
lull of a few years, the revisal began anew, this time under the 
preaching of George Whitefield, a zealous evangelist fiom England. 
Whiteficld traveled thioughout the colonies preaching to great audi- 
ences which were often too large to be accommodated by the churches 
and had to be assembled in groves oi in helds. At tliese meetings 
people by hiindtcds professed conversion. 

As a result of the Gieat Awakening, laige additions were made to 
the membership of the churches. To what extent these accessions 
represented a permanent improvement in spiritual conditions was 
then and is still a matter of dispute. It has been held by both con- 
temporary and later students ol the movement that the drain on the 
emotions made by the mass excitement caused a later indifference to 
religion. But after taking due account of backsliders and admitting 
that much seed failed to take deep root in shallow, unprepared hearts, 
it seems evident that as a result of the movement the church as a 
whole was inspired with a joyous hope and an active zeal and was 
thus raised to a higher spiritual level. 

A new interest in higlier education was also aroused by the revival, 
and this led to the founding of four new denominational colleges.^ 
It also gave the common man a larger participation in church affairs, 
for it was held that all converted persons were equal in the sight of 
God. By this theory the ignorant and humble members of the church 
were put on a spiritual equality with the educated and wellborn. 

1 These colleges were the College of New jfersey at Princeton (Presbyterian), Brown 
(Baptist) . Dartmouth (Congiegdtional) , and Rutgers (Dutch Reformed) . 
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Such a democratic idea of religion was favorable to the trend toward 
democracy in government. From the emotional upheaval caused by 
the spiritual awakening there emerged a feeling of sympathy for tlie 
underprivileged and a desire for their betterment. This feeling gave 
an impetus to humanitarianism, led to a better treatment of servants 
and slaves, and aroused a new zeal for the conversion of tlie Indians 
to the Christian faith. 


MODE OF LIVING 

At the end of the colonial period there were k number of thriving 
trade centers in the colonies. Of these, five— Philadelphia, Boston, 
Newport, New York, and Charleston— had attained a wealth and 
population which placed them in the class of the European cities of 
that day. There were also smaller towns, several of which— notably 
Annapolis and Williamsburg, capitals of their respective provinces— 
enjoyed a political and social importance out of proportion to their 
size. 

The largest American city was Philadelphia, which had a popu- 
lation of about thirty thousand. Well located as to water transpor- 
tation and connected by comparatively good roads with a fniitful 
wheat-growing hinterland, it had had a steady and continuous growth 
and was now ba.sk ing in a comfortable prosperity. Large houses made 
of brick fronted on well-paved streets, which weie bordered with 
sidewalks and lighted by lamps at ifight. 

Boston was next to Philadelphia in si/e and importance. The city, 
situated on a rocky peninsula, was curved about the crest ent-shaped 
harbor, with green fieltls and a leafy forest in the background. On the 
two-thousand-foot wharf were warehouses for storage purposes and, 
near it, retail shops. Further back were located the large houses of 
the merchant princes, each of which was surrounded by a shady 
lawn and flower and vegetable gardens. By the middle of the eight- 
eenth century (1742) Boston was ahead of all the other American 
cities in street paving. 

Newport, although the smallest of the four Northern cities (its 
population in 1742 was estimated at 6200) , was secure in an easy 
prosperity based on the slave ti afire and the West Irrdian trade. The 
wealthy merchants of the town owned numerous wharves and piers 
on some of which had been built commodious warehouses. By 1742 
Newport ranked next to Boston in hard-surfaced streets. 

New York was also a thriving city but as yet gave no promise of 
becoming the metropolis of the world. In both New York and Boston 
the streets were narrow and crooked, although the more important 
ones were generally paved. 
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Charleston was the largest city in the South and was the only 
town of considerable size in South Carolina during the entire colo- 
nial period. It was located on the finest harbor south of Virginia and 
had become an important commercial center. Because of the sea 
breezes, it enjoyed a partial immunity from malaria, especially in 
the early years. The wealthy planters usually spent the hottest months 
in the city, partly to take advantage of the social and political oppor- 
tunities it afforded and partly to escape the discomfort and disease 
to which they were subjected on their mosquito-infested country 
estates. It was therefore the social and political, as well as the eco- 
nomic, metropolis of the province. So much was this the case that 
South Carolina more than any of the other colonies was in the nature 
of a city-state. 

Since commerce rather than manufacturing*tvas the mainspring of 
urban life, the colonial city was not so dirty or noisy as the industrial 
centers of today. Sensitive nerves were never upset by screaming 
whistles, and house furnishings were not begrimed with coal soot. 
On the other hand, the city dwelleis had to do without certain con- 
veniences and comlorts which wc look upon as necessities. There was 
no running water in the houses, no plumbing, and therefore few 
bathing conveniences. Water was supplied by surface wells, which 
could easily be polluted by disease germs. Theie was no adequate 
arrangement for the disposal of garbage. Ashes and refuse were piled 
up in the alleys and on vacant lots. Hogs wandered around the streets 
picking up food remnants and other kinds of garbage. In Charleston 
a like scavenger service was perfoimed by buzzards. 

Colonial architecture was borrowed Irom Europe. The English, 
Dutch, Swedish, and German settlers brought to the new worltl the 
architectural ideas of their respective homelands. Modifications of 
these plans had to be made, hotvever, to adapt them to climatic con- 
ditions; thus there was no slavish imitation of the European patterns. 
Since paint and glass were scarce, painted houses were very uncom- 
mon in the seventeenth century, and oiled paper often took the place 
of glass in windows. Late in this century the log cabin appeared in 
the colonies, the idea probably having « ome over from Sweden. It 
became the usual type of dwelling for the poor whites and Negroes in 
the South and the frontiersmen in the West. 

As a rule, housing conditions were much better in the eighteenth 
than in the seventeenth century. In the later period the typical house 
in Virginia was a story-and-a-half structure, weatherboarded with 
unpainted planks. Sometimes there was an added wing and a small 
front porch and nearly always a lean.to kitchen. The houses of the 
prosperous middle class in the North were often two stories high 
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with gambreled roofs and dormer windows. Among the Dutch of 
New York, a popular type of dwelling was a story-and-a-half building 
with the gable end fronting the road or street. Of the low-ceilinged 
rooms on the first floor the most important were the kitchen and the 
parlor. The floor of the latter was covered with sand on which 
flowered figures were made by the housewife. 

About 1720 the Georgian style of architecture was introduced in 
the continental colonies and was generally used by the wealthy in 
all sections in the construction of their imposing mansions. This 
type of house was one of wide halls and largetrooms, wainscoted to 
the high ceilings and adorned with carved mantels and beautiful 
staircases. In the South the mansion house was usually surrounded 
by a number of outhouses such as barns, granaries, laundry, school- 
room, office, poultry lk)uses, etc. One noted mansion, Noinini Hall 
(late eighteenth century, Virginia) , had sixty-two such buildings. 
These mansions were usually built of wood or brick. 

In the early years the average family had to get along with meager 
household furnishings. The tableware consisted mainly of tin vessels, 
wooden platters, pewter dishes, and a little earthenware, but no forks 
or chinaware and few knives. In the eighteenth centuiy, folks and 
chinaware came into general use among the common people and 
silverware among the wealthy. During this later period stoves were 
used for heating purposes in some sections, especially among the 
Germans of Pennsylvania. The sucd^ss of the heating stove was greatly 
increased by an invention made by Franklin in 1742. Despite the 
advantages of the open Franklin stove, the vast majority of colonial 
families, both rich and poor, still relied upon the fireplace for the 
heating of their houses, throughout the entire colonial period. The 
roaring wood fire everytvhere seen in the wintertime imparted a 
cheery comfort to the colonial home which largely compensated for 
its shortcomings as a heating arrangement. For the lighting of their 
rooms the people generally had to rely on pine knots or candles, 
although, on exceptional occasions, lamps, supplied with sperm or 
lard oil, were used, especially in the houses of the well-to-do. 

In colonial days the common people, as well as the aristocrats, were 
fond of amusements, but the former were restricted in their enjoy- 
ment of them by a lack of leisure. So much exertion was needecl to 
make a living that a good deal of recreation had to be a combination 
of work and play. The working parties, therefore, afforded a whole- 
some type of amusement for the farmers, both old and young. 

The muster was everywhere an occasion of recreation. Young and 
old would assemble at some central point in the community to par- 
ticipate in or witness military drills and the practice of marksman- 
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ship. Picnic dinners were served, and there was always time enough 
for pleasant social intercourse. In all the colonies the church, the 
tavern, and the village or crossroads store were also centers at which 
farmers could meet for rest and conversation. Political gatherings, 
such as town meetings in the North and county courts in the South, 
likewise brought the people together and afforded opportunities for 
pleasant social contacts. 

The orthodox Puritans of New England objected to the observ- 
ance of Christmas on the ground that this was a Catholic custom. 
Accordingly, except in Rhode Island, Christmas was not celebrated 
in New England at any time during the colonial period. The place 
of Christmas was taken by the Thanksgiving season. The custom of 
offering public thanks for material blessings, which had its origin in 
Europe before the Reformation, was first? observed in English 
America in the fall of 1621, when the Pilgrims celebrated their first 
harvest by several days of feasting and thanksgiving. From time to 
time in the seventeenth century a day was set aside for thanksgiving 
by the Puritans, and by the end of the century there had grown up 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut the practice of observing 7’hanks- 
giving regularly once a year. This holiday usually lasted about a week 
and was a time of festivity as well as one of religious observance. In 
the other colonies, Christmas held an important place in the recrea- 
tional life of the people. Among the Dutch of New York, May Day 
and New Year’s were also celebrated as festive occasions. At these 
times visits were interchanged among friends and family reunions 
were held. 

In New York as well as in the Chesapeake and Southern provinces 
the people devoted a good deal of time to recreation. Everywhere, 
except in those localities in tvhich there was considerable Quaker 
and Puritan influence, cotkfighting, cardplaying, and fox hunting 
were common sports. The most popular of all the amusements in 
the South was dancing. The waltz was unknown among the colonials, 
and their dances were confined to jigs, square dances, the minuet, 
and the Virginia reel. Visiting was another means of social enjoy- 
ment, especially in the South, In thu section all classes— yeoman 
farmers as well as rich planters— were noted for their hospitality. 
Strangers were cordially received and well treated, and friends and 
relatives were entertained in royal fashion. Many of the great fami- 
lies were related or connected by marriage, and there was an easy 
camaraderie between the patricians that made social intercourse 
natural and delightful,^ 

The colonial theater was borrowecLfrom the mother country. With 

1 See O P. Chitwood’s A History of Coloniat America (1931, 1948) , pp. 593-594. 596. 
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a few insignificant exceptions, the plays given in America were 
written by English authors and performed by English actors. Just 
when the theater came to the colonies we can only conjecture. It is 
known, however, that by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
(1702) an English actor was performing in New York, and in 1716 
a playhouse (the first in America) was erected in Williamsburg. It 
was not, however, until about the middle of the eighteenth century 
that the theater got a permanent footing in the colonies. The transfer 
from the homeland to the continental possessions was effected 
through the agency of two English joint-stcMrk companies which 
toured the country and gave performances at important towns and 
cities. In the last half of the eighteenth century the English drama, 
although it had sloughed off much of the filth with which it had 
been besmirched in t/rc Restoration era, was still not entirely free 
from the taint of licentiousness. For this reason and also because it 
was a worldly amusement, religious leaders among the Puritans and 
Quakers were opposed to the theater. As a concession to this feeling, 
laws banning the theater were passed in the following colonies: 
Massachusetts (1750) , Pennsylvania (1759) , Rhode Island (1761), 
and New Hampshire (1762) . By this time, however, the weakly class 
in the North had assumed a more liberal attitude toward recreations 
and were disposed to accept the theater as a proper type of amuse- 
ment. These laws were, therefore, probably not enforced and appar- 
ently were intended as appeasing ^stures toward the Puritan senti- 
ments of the middle and lower classes. 
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Imperial Supervision of the Colonies 

When the English settlements in North America were first 
made, they were placed under the authority of the crown. The king 
had the sole power to issue patents for lands and charters conferring 
governmental authority. In the early years. Parliament had no part 
in the supervision of the overseas possessions, but during the Com- 
monwealth period it took over the management of them. With the 
Restoration, the crown was again put in control of colonial admin- 
istration. Parliament did not, however, entirely surrender the power 
which it had acquired in the Interregnum. It continued ^ pass 
navigation and other laws affecting the colonies, and its activity in 
this kind of legislation gradually increased. 

During the entire colonial era tl^ authority of the crown in over- 
seas affairs was exercised through me Privy Council, which the king 
appointed. This body had final authority in outlining policies tor 
the colonies, in making appointments to office, and in issuing instruc- 
tions to officials. The Privy Council, however, had a great many other 
duties to perform and could not look after the details of colonial 
administration. It had therefore to rely mainly on the advice of 
committees. At times special committees were appointed to make 
investigations and recommendations in specific cases; but the usual 
practice was to employ permanent commissions as advisory agencies. 
Of these permanent commissions the most important was the Board 
of Trade, established in 1696. From that time until near the end of 
the colonial period this board was the dominant influence in the 
administration of the colonies. Its recommendations, to be effective, 
had to be endorsed by the Privy Council, but in nearly every instance 
the policies outlined by the board were accepted. 

Laws passed by the cohmial assemblies and signed by the colonial 
governors were sent to England to be accepted or rejected by the 
Privy Council. In passing on acts of the colonial assemblies the Privy 
Council usually disallowed those which were not in harmony with 
the English tommon law, violated the prerogative of the crown, or 
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were unauthorized by the charters. This practice of submitting 
colonial legislation to the Privy Council for review became the estab- 
lished tradition in colonial America; and this tradition gave rise to 
the practice in the American judiciary of allowing the courts to pass 
upon the constitutionality of acts of the state and Federal legislatures. 

Appeals were also carried from the highest colonial courts to the Appeals 
Privy Council. Such appeals were usually not taken except in civil 
cases involving large amounts or in criminal cases of importance. 

The reason for this limitation was the cost of prosecuting hearings 
acrass seas. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as in later periods, 

England felt that to be able to protect herself against the possible ^(j*^„^*** 
aggression of her neighbors she must have a strong army and a pow- to colonial 
erful navy and be in a position to feed her population in time of war industry 
and supply her armies with the necessary equipment. If these results 
were to be achieved, there would have to be a continued growth in 
population to furnish the manpower needed for security. The support 
of this increased population would demand the promotion of agri- 
culture and manufacturing. If the navy was to be able to protect the 
homeland against attack and keep open the channels of trade to the 
outside world, it would have to have as an ally a strong merchant 
marine. The colonies could help in this program if they would buy 
from England finished manufactured products and sell to her such 
raw materials as she needed for her manufactures. Accordingly, laws 
were passed restricting the production of tloth, hats, and hardware 
in the American dependencies v/ith the expectation that they would 
purchase these commodities from the homeland. On the other hand, 
the colonials were encouraged by Parliamentary enactments to pro- 
cure furs and produce pig iron for the use of British hatmakers and 
iron manufacturers, respectively.^ 

Navigation laws were also passed for the purpose of stimulating Navigation 
shipbuilding throughout the empire. By acts of Parliament passed 
in 1651 and 1660 American, British, and Irish ships were given a 
monopoly of the carrying trade between England and the colonies. 

Also by the law of 1660 and later acts certain commodities which 
were needed for home consumption or as raw materials for British 

1 The manufacture of woolen cloth in the possessions was discouraged by an au 
(1699) which forbade the exportation of wool or woolen cloth from one colony to 
another or to foreign countries. In like mannei, colonial hatmakers were prohibited 
by the Act of 1732 from selling their hats outside ot the colony in which they were 
pmluted, and each hat manufatiuier was limited to two apprentices. The English 
hattets wcie gnaianteed a monopoly ot the American supply of raw material, for furs 
had been put on the enumerated list (1722). The manufacture ot iron goods in the 
colonies was discouragetl by the law of 1750, which prohibited the election in America 
of any new steel furnaces or slitting or rolling mills. On the other hand, the production 
of pig and bar iron was encouraged by being admitted to England free of duty. 
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manufacturers were put on the “enumerated” list. This was a list 
of those exports from the British possessions which could not be 
sent directly to any country except England and her colonies. They 
could be transshipped to European ports only after they had been 
landed in England and, in most cases, a duty had been paid. This 
policy gave England the preference in the purchase of these ar- 
ticles, enabled the government to derive a revenue from them, and 
afforded the merchants an opportunity to make a middleman’s 
profit. 

The British merchants were also granted fecial privileges with 
reference to European goods sold to the colonials. One of these laws 
(the Staple Act of 1665) provided that, with a few exceptions, all 
European products sent to America would have to pass through 
English ports. 

The most unjust of all of these laws was the Molasses Act of 1733. 
It placed excessively high duties on sugar, molasses, rum, and 
some other commodities which were shipped from the foreign West 
Indies to the American continental colonies. If the law had been 
enforced, it would have seriously crippled the trade between the 
northern colonies and the French, Spanish, and Dutch West In- 
dies; but it did not have this effect for the reason that many colonial 
merchants disregarded the law and continued their trade by smug- 
gling. 


A DECADE or DISCONTENT 

The British plan of administering the American possessions 
which was in effect between 1660 and 1763 is usually known as 
the old colonial system. The restrictions on the dependencies as 
actually carried out worked no serious haidship on them. Some of 
these laws were favorable to the colonies and those which were un- 
favorable were generally disregarded, since the home government 
was lax in the enforcement of its colonial policy. For a good part 
of this period the British authorities pursued a policy of indiffer- 
ence or “salutary neglect,” as it was called, with reference to the 
possessions. The result was that the limitations on the rights of the 
colonials were more theoretical than actual, and they were allowed 
to manage their own affairs without much hindrance. On the 
whole, therefore, the American people were prosperous and loyal 
to the mother country until 1763. 

This year, however, proved to be an important turning point 
in the relations between England and her colonies. Her successes 
in the Seven Years’ War had made Britain the leading power of 
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Europe. She was not only mistress of the seas but also the owner 
of a world-wide empire. This enviable position had been pur- 
chased at a great cost, however, for her national debt had been 
doubled and the tax burdens of her people had been greatly in- 
creased. Industry in the homeland was rapidly advancing, and 
British manufacturers were more anxious than ever to use the 
possessions as a source of raw materials and as a market for their 
finished products. To attain this objective it would be necessary 
(it was thought) to tighten the bonds which held the various 
parts of the empire together. The restrictions on colonial industry 
and commerce should be carried out more effectively, and the 
colonies should be required to assume their share of the imperial 
tax burden. 

This new policy would have been a dubious experiment if 
conditions had remained as they had been before the French and 
Indian War. Besides, owing to recent changes in the American 
situation, the colonies were desiring a looser rather than a closer 
association with the empire. They were now less dependent than 
formerly upon the British government for protection, since the 
defeat of the French and the Indians had relieved them of the 
French menace and to a great extent of the danger from Indian 
attack. 

Although the commercial restrictions were the worst grievance Taxation 
the colonists had against the British government, taxation was the 
main cause of discontent and opposition. The Americans had not 
been accustomed to paying direct taxes except in small amounts 
and for local purposes; the colonial government did little for the 
individual in the simple conditions of life at that time, and hence 
there was no good reason for making heavy demands on the tax- 
payer. Besides, the scarcity of specie in the colonies rendered the 
payment of imperial taxes a heavy burden. The political leaders 
also pointed out that, as the colonies were not represented in 
Parliament, they could not be taxed by that body. And so the 
cry of “no taxation without representation ’ was raised. i 

The dozen years which followed ciic Treaty of Paris (1763) George m 
proved to be the most ciitical period in the entire history of Anglo- 
American relations. The difficult problems of that era, which called 
for a statesmanship of the highest order, were handled with blunder- 
ing ineptitude. Parliament was composed of a number of political 
factions, and the chance to make the combinations necessary for 
Cabinet organization gave the king, George III, a power over the 
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Cabinet and the House of Commons which his immediate pred- 
ecessors had not enjoyed. Furthermore, there was a group in 
Parliament, known as the King’s Friends, on whose support he 
could always count because they had been bound to him by brib- 
ery and gifts or promises of office. This increase in the power of 
the kingship proved to be a costly liability rather than a valuable 
asset, for George III had neither the ability nor the temperament 
needed to meet grave responsibility. Furthermore, during the 
greater part of this trying period the king did not have wise coun- 
sellors on whom he could depend. 

The responsibility for inaugurating the new colonial policy was 
placed on George Grenville, who became prime minister in the 
spring of 1763. Although he was not without ability, Grenville 
was unequal to this difficult task, for he was not conversant with 
conditions in America. His first effoit was to increase the revenue 
derived from the colonial trade by putting a stop to the leaks due 
to smuggling. The commissioners of customs were held up to a 
stricter performance of their duties and were granted the assistance 
of warships in their campaign against smu^lmg. 

The trade between the continental colonies and the West Indies 
was to be put on a revenue basis. As the Molasses Act of 17?3 had 
never been effectively enforced and some of its rates were too Ingh 
for revenue purposes, it was superseded by the Sugar Act of 1764. 
The new measure, as well as the <fld one, placed a duty on sugar, 
molasses, and other products brought into the continental Ameri- 
can colonies from the foreign West Indian plantations. One pur- 
pose behind both acts was that of discouraging trade with the 
Spanish and French West Indies, but an additional objective of 
the Act of 1764 was the collection of revenue. By it the importa- 
tion of rum and spirits was prohibited and the duty on sugar was 
raised, but that on molasses was lowered by one halt. The net 
revenue obtained from the Sugar Act was to be used “toward 
defraying the necessary expenses of defending, piotecting, and se- 
curing” the colonies. Since the rum industry in New England was 
dependent upon the molasses obtained from the West Indies, the 
lowering of the duty on molasses was a greater concession to the 
colonials than the raising of the tax on sugar was an objection. 
Despite this concession, however, the new act was more objection- 
able than the old, for the reason that there were now provisions 
for the collection of the duties, whereas the old law had been 
largely disregarded. 

The complaints against the Sugar Act came mainly from the 
wealthy merchant class, and the masses showed no serious concern 
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about it. But in this same year (1764) Parliament adopted a meas- 
ure prohibiting the colonies from issuing any more paper money, 

This law did much toward enlisting the poorer and debtor class 
in opposition to the British government, because the desire for an 
inflated currency was widespread. There was very little metallic 
money in the colonies, and for them, therefore, the choice as to a 
medium of exchange was largely between barter and paper money. 

The institution of a sound flnancial policy by the British govern- 
ment did not go along with the prohibition of an unsound one. 

During the intercolonial wars the demands made on the various 
colonies by the British military authorities for men and supplies J^^*„**^ 
were seldom if ever fully complied with. The requisition system America 
had thus proved to be a failure, and there was need of a more 
effective plan of defense. It was therefore decided to leave a force 
of ten thousand men in America. These troops could be used for 
keeping the Indians quiet, curbing any restlessness that might arise 
among the French Canadians, and bolstering the authority of the 
royal governors in their efforts to put down smuggling and uphold 
imperial authority. The colonists had not asked for this little army 
and apparently did not want it, especially if they had to bear the 
expense of supporting it. 

The new commercial policy was expected to yield more revenue The stamp 
than had heretofore been collected but not enough to finance the ® 
proposed military arrangement. To find money for this extra out- 
lay was another problem which confronted the prime minister. He 
felt that all of this expense should not be saddled upon the tax- 
payers of the homeland, who were already bowed down by heavy 
tax burdens. He therefore decided to raise some of this needed 
revenue by a tax on the Americans. Accordingly, he announced a 
year in advance that the stamp tax would be extended to the Ameri- 
can possessions, but promised that if the c olonials would suggest 
some other plan for securing funds he would give it due considera- 
tion. Objection to the proposed tax was widely expressed in the 
colonies, but no substitute was presented except the discredited 
requisition system. Grenville had no diffic ulty in persuading Parlia- 
ment to pass the Stamp Act (1765) , which required the placing of 
revenue stamps on newspapers, playing cards, legal documents, 
and many business instruments. All the revenue accruing from the 
purchase of these stamps was to be used for defending, protecting, 
and securing’* the colonies. 

At first the colonials seemed inclined to submit to this tax, and 

Americans of good standing agreed to serve as agents in the selling * 

of the stamps. It was not long, however, before this attitude of 
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acquiescence gave way to one of aggressive antagonism. The op- 
position to the Stamp Act was greater than that to the Sugar Act 
because the latter was an external tax which the colonies conceded 
Parliament’s right to levy, whereas the Stamp Act provided for an 
internal tax the levying of which, as they considered, fell within 
the authority of the colonial assembly and not of Parliament. The 
Brst important step toward arousing opposition was taken by the 
House of Burgesses in Virginia. In this body, resolutions offered 
by Patrick Henry were passed which declared that the General 
Assembly of Virginia had the exclusive powet'.to levy taxes on the 
people of that colony. ^ 

As these resolutions were quickly circulated throughout the 
colonies, they played an important part in stirring up feeling 
against the Stamp Act. This opposition was expressed in, and in- 
tensified by, resolutions of town meetings, discussions in news- 
papers, and various other ways. In several of the Northern states 
there were agreements among merchants not to import any more 
goods from England until the objectionable measure was repealed. 

As a step toward united action, a congress representing nine 
colonies met in New York (October, 1765). The Stamp Act Con- 
gress (as it was called) drew up a bill of rights and a statement of 
colonial grievances and sent petitions and memorials to the king and 
Parliament. In accordance with the principle of no taxation with- 
out representation, it held that sflice the dependenc ies were not 
and could not be represented in Parliament they could not be 
taxed except by their own assemblies. Parliament therefore had 
exceeded its authority in passing the Stamp Act and had acted un- 
justly toward the colonies in imposing on them burdensome trade 
restrictions. 

Opposition to the stamp taxes also took the form of mob vio- 
lence, the worst exhibition of which was the burning and looting 
of Chief Justice Hutchinson’s house in Boston. Oigani/ations 
known as Sons of Liberty were active throughout the colonies in 
enforcing the nonimportation agreements or compelling the stamp 
agents to resign. Public indignation was aroused to such a pitch 
that the stamp agents declined to serve and the law was largely 
disregarded. Furthermore, British merchants were losing trade on 
account of the boycott on their goods and were afraid that the 
continuance of strained relations between the colonies and the 
mother country would prevent the collection of the money due 

1 These radical resolutions were opposed by some of the members, and in the heat 
of the discussion Henry made use of some fiery expressions. **Caesar/' he said, **had 
his Brutus: Charles the First, his Cromwell; and George the Third (at this point he 
was interrupted'H>y numerous cries of 'Treason!’) may profit by their exampte." 
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them by their American debtors. Influenced by petitions from 
these merchants in favor of repeal and confronted with the un- 
deniable evidence of its failure. Parliament wisely voted to rescind 
the act (March 17, 1766). 

When the Stamp Act was repealed. Parliament passed the Declar- 
atory Act afllrming its right to make laws binding on the colonies. 
The colonials, however, overlooked the objectionable principle em- 
bodied in this measure and accepted the repeal of the stamp law 
with joy and expressions of loyally. A further concession was made 
to the colonials by a favorable modification of the Sugar Act.^ 

The period of harmony which followed the repeal of the Stamp 
Act was short-lived. It ended the following year when on the recom- 
mendation of Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
acting head of the Cabinet, Parliament passed some other unpopu- 
lar laws. In their discussions regarding the Stamp Act, the colonial 
agitators had drawn a line between an internal tax, which was 
levied inside the country, and an external tax, which was collected 
at the ports. Townshend therefore concluded that an external tax 
would be accepted, and so he induced Parliament to pass a law 
(the Townshend Duty Act) imposing a duly on glass, tea, lead, 
and paper imported into the colonics. A part of the revenue thus 
raised was to be used for paying the salaries of the colonial judges 
and governors. In the royal provinces these officials were appointed 
by the king and held their places at his pleasure. In most of the 
provinces, however, they had hitherto been dependent partially or 
wholly upon the assemblies for their salaries. As one branch at 
least of every colonial legislature was chosen by the voters, these 
royal appointees were thus indirectly accountable to the people. 
But if their salaries were paid out of this proposed fund these 
officials would be entirely independent of the assemblies and 
might become the willing tools of the king. 

Another unpopular measure of the Townshend Acts was the 
one which suspended the New York assembly because it had de- 
clined to make satisfactory arrangements for the quartering of the 
British trewps which were to be stationed there. The colonials re- 
garded this act as a step toward the undermining of the foundation 
of their liberties. They contended that the position of the assem- 
blies in the colonies was similat to that of Parliament in England, 
and that if one colonial legislature could be suspended by an act of 
Parliament all of them could be suspended or abolished. 

1 The duty of threepence a gallon on molasses imported into the continental pos- 
sessions from the foreign West Indian colonies was superseded by an impost of one 
penny a gallon on all molasses brought in, whether from the British or the foreign 
plantations. 
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Strong opposition to the Townshend Acts was voiced by able 
American lawyers who had studied in the homeland and were 
well informed as to the principles of the English constitution. Of 
the legal arguments presented by them, the ones which had the 
greatest influence were embodied in a series of articles published 
by John Dickinson of Pennsylvania under the title of “Letters of a 
Pennsylvania Farmer.” These articles were clearly and forcibly 
expressed and were widely read throughout the colonies. Dickinson 
maintained that the Townshend Acts were contrary to English law 
and practice and should not be accepted by th^< colonials. “We are 
only as much dependent on Great Britain,” he boldly asserted, “as 
one perfectly free people can be on another.” 

The burdens of the Duty Act were especially heavy on the com- 
mercial class, which took an important part in organizing the op- 
position to the measure. The merchants of the principal cities, 
together with some of the Southern planters, entered into agree- 
ments not to import any more English commodities until the ob- 
jectionable laws were repealed. As a result of this second boycott, 
there was a considerable decline in the importation of British 
goods, especially into New England and the Middle provinces. 
The British merchants felt the pinch from this loss of business, 
for in their case the sensitive nerve which runs from the pocket- 
book to the heart had been painfully touched. For a second time, 
therefore, they urged Parliament fo remove the cause of their 
trouble by rescincling a law which was unacceptable to the 
colonies. 1 

During the first year the amount of revenue realized from the 
Duty Act was very slightly in excess of the cost of collection. This 
meager return and the opposition in England and America siiowed 
that the law was a failure both in a financial and a political sense. 
It was therefore repealed (April, 1770), except that the duty on 
tea was continued. The tax on tea was retained to save the principle 
that Parliament had the authority to tax the dependencies. 

The partial repeal of the Townshend Duty Act led to the aban- 
donment of the nonimportation agreement except as to tea, and 
the pledge regarding it was not strictly kept. Although some of the 
objectionable features of the Townshend Acts were still in force, 

1 There was so much unrest in Massachusetts that the British authorities transferred 
two regiments of soldiers from Halifax to Boston. The presence of these troops was 
resented by the townsmen, and on one occasion a clash occurred between a mob of 
citizens and a group of seven soldiers (March 5, 1770) . In this street fight for which 
both sides were about equally to blame, four citizens were killed. This unfortunate 
tragedy, improperly called the **Boston Massacre,” aroused the people of Massachu- 
setts to a fever of excitement. A distorted account of the affair went out to the other 
colonies and helped to stir up a general feeling of bitterness against the British. 
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the merchants and conservatives generally were now in favor of 
putting a stop to agitation and settling down to peace and quiet. 
They sensed a danger in the radicalism which had been aroused 
among the masses by opposition to British policy. In some of the 
colonies there had been for some time among the masses a growing 
antagonism to the aristocratic clique that ruled Massachusetts, and 
the quarrel with the mother country gave added strength to this 
feeling. The conservatives feared that the wind of peaceful opposi- 
tion to British policies started by them would grow into the whirl- 
wind of mob violence. Furthermore, if revolution were once begun 
the upper class might lose its privileged position in the government 
of the province. And there was ground for this uneasiness, for agita- 
tion did not cease with the partial repeal of the Duty Act. 

The outstanding leader in continuing the agitation was Samuel 
Adams of Boston, who upheld his earnest convictions and strong 
prejudices with courage and zeal. Having a clear and straight- 
forward style, he was convincing as a writer and very effective as a 
public speaker. He had borrowed from Locke some advanced 
liberal views, which he was ever ready to uphold with perfect 
fearlessness. His influence with the masses was due partly to his 
active championship of their rights and partly to the support he 
received from a powerful political organization. At this time he, 
more than any other leader in the Bay Colony, acted the role of 
tribune of the people. During the two years following the partial 
repeal of the Duty Act he continued his agitation against the al- 
leged tyranny of the imperial government by publishing forty 
anti- British articles in the radical press. In this way he nursed the 
wrath of the people, keeping it warm until another blunder of 
British administration caused it again to flare up. 

One important achievement of Adams during this interlude in 
the controversy was the formation of committees of correspondence. 
At his suggestion Boston appointed (November, 1772) a commit- 
tee to correspond with the committees to be selected by the other 
towns of Massachusetts. These committees were to formulate the 
rights of the people and announce their action to the outside 
world. There was a prompt response to this suggestion, and soon 
the various communities of the province were bound together in 
an extralegal organization. This plan of communication was soon 
extended to other provinces, and by the middle of the following 
year six colonies were tied together by committees of correspcjnd- 
ence. After the Boston Tea Party other colonies were brought into 
the system by action of the assemblies. In this way the groundwork 
was laid for co-operative effort. 
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The Tea Act The period of comparative quiet following the partial repeal 
of the Townshend Duty Act was brought to an end by the enact- 
ment by Parliament of another unpopular measure, the Tea Act 
(effective May, 1773) . The main purpose of this act was to relieve 
the British East India Company of the financial straits into which 
it had fallen. This company had the exclusive right to supply 
England with tea but had to pay a tax of twelvepence a pound on 
all that was imported. At this time it had a large amount of tea 
stored in its warehouses in England for which it could find no sale. 
If America could be induced to buy this suliplus, the company 
might be spared the threat of bankruptcy. With the view to bring- 
ing about this desirable result the new law provided for a rebate 
of the twelvepence tax on all tea reshipped from England to 
America. The only tax on tea which would have to be paid in 
America was the threepence import duty originally imposed by the 
Townshend Duty Act. Because of the higlter tax collected in the 
homeland, the price of tea there was about twice as high as it 
would be in America. Cheap tea, it was thought, would be so ac- 
ceptable CO the colonials that they would buy it in large amounts. 
In so doing they would also be accjuiescing in the import duty, for 
they would be drinking down the tax with their low-priceci* tea. 
In this way the East India Company would be saved from bank- 
ruptcy and the legality of the tea tax would be accepted by the 
Americans. 

The company was also now allowed to dispose of its tea through 
its own agents in America and save what would otherwise go to 
middlemen. It was therefore able to offer tea to the Americans at 
a price with which the colonial merchants could not compete. The 
latter were strongly opposed to the monopoly granted the Fast 
India Company and joined in with the radicals who had all along 
been agitating against "British oppression.” The company took 
advantage of its privilege by .sending ships loaded with tea to all 
the important American ports. When these vessels arrived at New 
York and Philadelphia, there was no one to receive the consign- 
ments, for the agents appointed by the company had resigned 
under pressure of public opinion. The vessels therefore returned 
to England without making any effort to land their cargoes. At 
Charleston the tea was received and stored in public warehouses. 
Later during the Revolutionary War it was sold and the money 
received was used to aid the patriot cause. i 

iWhen another consignment of tea was sent to Charleston it was thrown into the 
Cooper River (November, 1774) . The arrival of a tea ship at Annapolis, Maryland, 
cau^ a great deg^ of exutement» which led to the burning of the vessel by a mob. 
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Although other colonies were opposed to the Tea Act, it was in 
Massachusetts that the controversy assumed its most violent form. 
The agents of the company in Boston (a nephew and two sons of 
Thomas Hutchinson, the unpopular governor) refused to resign, 
and the governor would not give the tea vessels clearance papers 
so that they could return to England. It looked therefore as if the 
tea would be landed and sold. To prevent this, two meetings were 
held in the Old South Church in both of which Samuel Adams 
took a prominent part. After the second meeting (December 19, 
1773) a mob of fifty or sixty men dressed in the garb of Indians 
boarded the ships and threw the tea overboard. While this “Boston 
Tea Party” was taking place, a great crowd of people looked on in 
silent approval. Evidently the action of the mob was endorsed by 
public sentiment, and no effort was made by either the city or 
provincial authorities to punish the offense. 

Among the radicals of the other colonies there was a disposition 
to rejoice over the bold action taken at Boston, although a con- 
siderable number of moderate men, such as Franklin, regretted 
this display of mob violence. Public sentiment in England was 
greatly aroused by this destruction of private property, and even 
advocates of the American cause, like William Pitt, condemned 
“the late illegal and violent proceedings at Boston.” The "Boston 
Tea Party” was thus a turning point in the controversy between 
America and England; it was the event which changed the family 
quarrel into an irrepressible conflict. 

To punish the obstreperous Bay Colony and discipline her into 
obedience. Parliament passed ^1774) some coercive measures which 
the colonials termed “Intolerable Acts.” These were: the Boston 
Port Bill, which closed the harbor of Boston to all trade except 
bare necessaries until the people had paid for the tea which had 
been destroyed: the Massachusetts Government Act, by which the 
upper house of the assembly was made appointive by the crown in- 
stead of elec tive by the assembly as heretofore, and the towns were 
restricted in their right of self-government; and the Administration 
of Justice Act, which provided that appointees of the king in 
Massachusetts, accused of capital offenses in the discharge of their 
official duties, could be sent to other colonies or England for trial 
provided they could not, in the opinion of the governor, receive a 
fair hearing without a change of venue. A fourth measure was a 
new Quartering Act. which applied to the colonies generally but 
was intended primarily for Ma.ssachusetts. This law gave the pro- 
vincial governors authority to requisition, with due compensation 
to the owners, inns, alehouses, and unoccupied buildings which 
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might be necessary for the proper housing of the British troops. ^ 

General Gage, who now became governor of Massachusetts, was 
given four regiments of soldiers to enable him to carry out the 
coercive acts. He obeyed his instructions liberally and enforced the 
objectionable measures so vigorously as l^o arouse opposition in 
all the other colonies: there was a general feeling that the punish- 
ment meted out to Massachusetts was too severe for her offense. 

The Virginia House of Burgesses showed its sympathy with Boston 
by a resolution designating June 1 (the day the Boston Port Bill 
was to go into effect) as a day of fasting a^d prayer. Governor 
Dunmore regarded this action as an impudent challenge to British 
authority and dissolved the assembly. The burgesses then met un- 
officially at Raleigh Tavern and issued a call to the other colonies 
to send delegates to a general congress with the idea of formulating 
a united plan of resistance. In response to this invitation, repre- 
sentatives from all the thirteen colonies except Georgia assembled 
at Philadelphia in September, 1774. A few of the delegations had 
been chosen by the colonial assemblies, but most of them had been 
appointed by so-called conventions or other irregular bodies. The 
full membership of the First Continental Congress was fifty-six, and 
in it were included some of the ablest statesmen of America? The 
congress did not rest on any legal basis and could only express 
opinions and make recommendations. The representatives were 
divided into two main parties, theK^radicals and the. conservatives. 
The former, who were in the ascendency, following the leadership 
of the able delegates from Virginia and Massachusetts, advocated 
resistance to British aggression. ^ 


1 The Quebec Act, passed in the same year as the coercive measures, was regarded 
hy the colonials as one of the “Intolerable Acts.” This law was not, however, intended 
to be punitive, but was enacted for the purpose of giving the French settlers in Canada 
and the Illinois region a lietter form of government than they had had for the past 
decade. The province of Quebec was widened so as to include the region between the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and the Great Lakes. Civil suits were to be decided in 
accordance with French law, in which there was no provision for trial by jury. The 
French Catholics were to enjoy religious freedom, and their priests wcie given authority 
to collect tithes from their parishioners. \s the province was sparsely populated and 
the French inhabitants had been accustomed to autocratic rule, there was no provision 
for a representative assembly, and so the people were to have no voice in the govern- 
ment of the province. In the older English colonies in the East objection was made 
to this new arrangement in the West for several reasons. It deprived Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Virginia of Western territory which they claimed under the sea-to- 
sea clauses of their charters. Englishmen would, it was held, be deprived of the right 
of trial by jury, and the establishment of an autocratic regime on the borders of other 
colonies would be a challenge to their right of self-government. The alleged privileges 
granted to the Catholic Church— notably the right of its clergy to levy tithes— aroused 
the anti-Catholic prejudices of the masses and revived the bogey of papal domination. 

2 The Virginia delegation included in its membership Patrick Henry, Washington, 
and Peyton Randolph, the last-named being chosen president of the congress. The 
leading representatives from Massachusetts were John and Samuel Adams. 
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The conservatives were in favor of conciliation and hoped for The Gallo- 
an agreement whereby American rights would be safeguarded. It 
was in line with this expectation that the conservatives, under- the 
leadership of Joseph Galloway of Pennsylvania, offered a plan of 
union for the continental colonies. This plan was similar to the 
one which had been presented by Franklin at the Albany Con- 
gress. By the Galloway Plan the affairs of the union were to be 
managed by a president general appointed by the king and a grand 
council made up of delegates chosen by the colonial assemblies. 

No law relating to the colonies as a whole could be effective until 
endorsed both by Parliament and this general council. This latter 
body was thus to be a sort of federal assembly and was to act as a 
shock absorber in easing the jolts, if there should be rough sledding 
in the relations between the colonies and the homeland. Although 
strongly supported, this proposal was defeated and afterward was 
deleted from the minutes. 

The congress adopted a conciliatory tone in expressing loyalty The "Decla- 
to the king and in requesting him by petition to redress tlteir griev- 
ant es; but in voting a "Declaration of Rights and Grievances” it oriJvan^" 
announced a bold determination to uphold colonial rights. These 
resolutions stated that the rights of the colonials “to life, liberty 
and property were secured by the principles of the British Constitu- 
tion, the unchanging laws of nature, and their colonial charters.” 

The right of Parliament to tax the colonies was denied, but its 
authority to regulate their external commerce was conceded, pro- 
vided that in this regulation there was no “idea of taxation, ex- 
ternal or internal.” 

Another important act of the congress was the signing of the The Asso- 
Continental Association. This was a nonintercourse agreement en- 
tered into by the members on behalf of themselves and their 
constituents. A solemn pledge was made not to import any more 
goods from Great Britain and Ireland after December 1, 1774, nor 
to send any of their products (except rice) to the British Isles or 
the British West Indies after September 10, 1775, unless in the 
meantime their grievances had been redressed. Local committees 
for the enforcement of the boycott were to be appointed in all the 
communities. This was done in every colony except Georgia. As 
the nonintercourse policy was strongly supported by public opinion, 
it was generally well enforced. Wherever serious opposition showed 
itself, tar and feathers or other instruments of mob violence were 
called into requisition. 

In Massachusetts the coercive acts had brought about a critical 
situation and the people were on the verge of an outbreak. Feel- and Concord 
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ing against England had been raised to a white heat by the agita- 
tion of Samuel Adams and other radical leaders. The authority of 
General Gage, the royal governor, was no longer accepted. To take 
its place, a revolutionary government had been organized and an 
army had been collected. On being informed that the insurgents 
were assembling military supplies at Concord, a village about 
eighteen miles from Boston, Gage dispatched a small band of 
soldiers to seize these stores. By early morning, April 19, 1775, 
Gage’s redcoats had advanced as far as Lexington on their march. 
Here they found a small force of armed comnials which seemed 
ready to challenge their further progress. When the British com- 
mander ordered the Massachusetts men to lay down their arms, 
they refused to do so. A shot was fired (but whether by an insurgent 
or a British redcoat, no one knows) and a skirmish ensued in 
which eight of the Massachusetts soldiers were killed and two were 
wounded. The British continued their inarch to Concord and 
destroyed the stores there: but in the meantime the report of the 
encounter at I.exington had been spread throughout the commu- 
nity, and a number of volunteers rushed forward to attack the 
British on the return march. From Concord to Boston the redcoats 
had to face an almost continuous fire leveled at them from iTehind 
trees and rock fences. 

In this way began the fighting of the Revolutionary War. The 
exciting news of bloodshed flew #apidly, and soon armed forces 
from all parts of New England were hurrying to Boston to assist 
in besieging the British troops. In the other colonies, too, the 
people were aroused to a high piu h of excitement, and throughout 
the entire country patriotic resolutions were passed and war prepara- 
tions were pushed forward. 

Three weeks after the events at Lexington and Concord, the 
Second Continental Congress met at Philadelphia (May 10, 1775). 
In this assembly there were representatives from all of the thirteen 
continental colonies, although some of them had been chosen by 
only a small minority of the people whom they represented. The 
governors had been prohibited by royal instructions from allowing 
the regular election of these representatives, and therefore many 
of them had been chosen by revolutionary conventions. After the 
state governments were organized, the members of Congress were 
elected by the state legislatures. The Second Continental Congress 
continued until 1781, when the Articles of Confederation went into 
effect. During this time it had entire control of Federal affairs. 

Of these early delegates, the radicals were in the majority although 
the conservatives, led by John Dickinson of Pennsylvania, sliowed 
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considerable strength. It was due largely to the influence of the Washington 
latter group that an immediate break with the mother country 
was prevented and an address professing loyalty to the king was chief ^ *the 
voted. The radicals, however, succeeded in carrying through some Federal army 
measures which were a virtual declaration of war on Britain. The 
troops that had assembled in front of Boston were taken over by 
Congress and made into a Federal army, which was to be enlarged 
by new recruits from other colonies. On the nomination of John 
Adams, George Washington was chosen commander in chief of the 
Federal forces. 

The selection of Washington was due in part to the wish of the 
Massachusetts leaders to win the South to the cause of resistance. 

This was a very fortunate choice. Probably no man in America 
was better suited to the difficult task now assigned him. He had had 
less practice in the art of war and enjoyed less military prestige 
than some of his subordinate officers, but his high moral qualities 
made up lor any shortcomings in this respect. Possessed of remark- 
able self-control, he had his emotions so well-disciplined that he 
could present an unruffled exterior under the most discouraging 
circumstances. His stout optimism and firm faith in the ultimate 
success of the cause gave him poise and serenity in times of gloom 
and inspired his men with hope and confidence. 

Despite the protestations of loyalty on the part of Congress, war dn vnnec- 
was now definitely launched. It is not easy to understand why Eng- 
land and America had to resort to a long, fratricidal war to settle 
their differences. A partial explanation lies in the fact that the 
grievances against the mother country came at a time when the 
colonials were suffering from the economic depression which came 
after the Seven Years’ War. The commercial classes in the New 
England and Middle colonies were especially affected by the hard 
times experienced by nearly all the colonies during the decade 
preceding the outbreak. Economic distress was aggravated by the 
commercial restraints imposed by the British government and the 
nonintercourse agreements entered into by the colonials themselves. 

The situation was also awkwardly handled by the British govern- 
ment. The policy of England toward the colonies was that of a 
vacillating parent toward an obstreperous child. It was irritating 
enough to arouse antagonism but not firm and severe enough to 
compel obedience. The situation called for the active exercise of 
all the political wisdom that the empire could command. But con- 
ditions in England were such that the best statesmanship of the 
time was employed not in solving .the problem, but in further 
complicating it. The conciliatory measures advocated by Pitt, 
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Burke, and the other friends of America were not adopted. On the 
other hand, their advocacy of this policy had the effect of en- 
couraging the opposition of the Americans, who had exaggerated 
notions as to the strength of English sentiment in their favor. 

The division of sentiment in America was a weighty obstacle to 
the success of the revolutionary movement. The weakness of the 
general government was also a serious drawback. The Continental 
Congress, which had charge of Federal affairs, could not raise 
revenue by taxation and, in other ways, was not an efficient govern- 
ing body. On the other hand, Britain was the richest nation in the 
world. Its government had good credit and a tax system which was 
in fine running order. Adequate funds for prosecuting the war 
could therefore be easily obtained by taxes and loans; but an 
efficient management of the war was prevented by incompetence, 
if not corruption, among responsible officials. There was also con- 
siderable disagreement in the mother country over the quarrel with 
America. lu England the war was opposed by some liberal states- 
men, a good portion of the merchants, and the ministers of the 
dissenting denominations. Besides, the masses had no relish for 
the fight against their kinsmen across seas. The unwillingness of 
the English people to enlist in the army caused the military au- 
thorities to make use of a good many mercenaries hired from 
German princes. 

The Patriot forces included tv/& classes of soldiers— the Con- 
tinental army and the militia. The regular army varied in size, 
since the periods of enlistment were short and the men often left 
the army at the end of their terms of service. Seldom was the total 
strength of the fighting force, at any one time, in excess of sixteen 
thousand men, and at Valley Forge Washington’s command was 
reduced to two thousand. It was difficult to keep the army supplied 
with the necessary recruits, despite the offer of bounties to volun- 
teers and the attempts at conscription made late in the war in several 
states. The soldiers were poorly clad, and the small pay promised 
them was often in arrears, whereas industry and trade were holding 
out tempting offers in the form of high wages and large profits. 

There was also a great deal of unnecessary suffering among the 
men due to the lack of proper care of the sick and wounded; the 
hospital service was “badly organized, ill-supplied, [and] dis- 
honestly administered.” Since the personnel of the army was con- 
stantly changing, it was impossible to maintain a high standard of 
training and discipline. The military situation would have been 
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hopeless but for a small nucleus of regulars who remained in con- 
tinuous service. They were devoted to the cause and never yielded 
to discouragement, even under the most adverse circumstances. 

At times the Continental army received the assistance of the 
state militia. This arm of the service was far from satisfactory. The 
citizen soldiers who constituted the militia were little, if any, better 
than raw recruits, as they had generally had only a few days’ train- 
ing a year. They were undisciplined and often cowardly. In times 
of crisis some of them would not prolong their short terms of 
service to save the cause. They were therefore almost useless for long 
and sustained campaigns; but since they were good marksmen and 
familiar with the terrain of their own localities, they often per- 
formed useful service in defending their home communities. 

The Britisli were at a great disadvantage in prosecuting a war 
three thousand miles from the home base. In that day of small 
vessels the transportation of a large army and its needed supplies 
was a difficult task even for the Mistress of the Seas. There was no 
single strategic center the capture of which would lead to the col- 
lapse of American defense. On the contrary, if the Patriots were to 
be defeated, a wide expanse of territory would have to be seized 
and held. Tliis necessitated the division of the British forces into 
small units and their dispersion throughout the country. Such a 
strategy ruled out large-scale operations. Furthermore, the British 
army in America was never strong enough to cope with the difficult 
military situation, although Clinton’s forces at one time (1781) 
aggregated thirty-four thousand men. 

In the American army the officers of the lower ranks were as a 
rule inefficient. In speaking of them in 1776 Washington said that 
"except in a few instances [they were] not worth the bread they 
eat.” Some of the higher officers, however, such as Greene, Mont- 
gomery, and Arnold, were very capable. Washington also had the 
assistance of a few foreign officers who were very efficient. Prominent 
among these were the Prussian general, Baron von Steuben, and 
two French generals, the Marquis de Lafayette and Count Rocham- 
beau. The best-known of the Fiench officers, although probably 
not the most efficient, was Lafayette. Ablaze with youthful en- 
thusiasm, he regarded the struggle in which Washington and his 
ragged soldiers were engaged as a battle for the ideals of freedom 
preached by Rousseau and other French philosophers. He was 
cordially received by Washington and was given high rank in 
the army. 

The British army was unfortunate in its leadership. Howe’s 
heart was not in the fight against his kith and kin, and on more 
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than one occasion he failed to follow up and make the best of an 
advantage which he had over the Americans. Whether these mis- 
takes were due to his lack of interest in the cause or to his inepti- 
tude as a commander, we are unable to say. The policy of Clinton, 
Howe’s successor, was also dilatory and hesitating. 
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Washington was prompt in assuming the duties of com- Washington 
mander in chief of the American forces. On luly «, 1775, at Cam- 

•' / Kf I I cotumotin 

bridge, Massadiusetts, he took command of the troops which had 
assembled in front ol Boston. There were sixteen thousand ol these 
fanner-soldiers, and soon three thousand recruits rvere added Ironi 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. The situation tvas anything 
but encouraging to the Patriot cause. I'he men tvere untrained and 
undisciplined, their /eal was flagging, and many of them tvere 
leaving at the end of their short terms of enlistment. There were 
petty jealousies among the oflicers, and no unifled plan had been 
worked out for gaining accc.ssions Jo the army ancl furnishing it 
with the proper supplies. Washington’s first task was to bring 
order out of this conlusion. 'I'he soldiers were trained and disci- 
plined, and the leaks due to desertions were largely stopped. \\'hen 
his raw troops had been molded into an eflicient fighting force, 
Washitagton lumped to oust the British Irom Boston. To do this it 
would be necessary to seize and lortify one of several hills from the 
top of which the town could be bombarded. 

Before Washington’s ariival the Patriots had alieady had a stiff Hattie of 
encounter with the British in an effort to realize this aim. The 
Americans under the command of Colonel William Prescott had 
seized and fortilied Breed’s Hill in Charlc.stown. north ol Bosion. 

Since this hilltop commanded Boston, Gage, the British com- 
mander, determined to drive the rebei.s liom it. The British made 
a frontal attack, and the first ttvo assaults were repulsed by the 
defenders with heavy losses to the assailants: but when the third 
was made the Americans, having exhausted their ammunition, 
withdrew. This, the first serious encounter of the war, is usually 
known as the battle of Bunker Hill, although it took place (June 17 ) 
on the adjacent height of Breed’s Hill. 

Washington did not have enough powder to bombard Gage’s 
position, and, since the enemy would not give battle, for some 
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months he was forced to pursue a policy of watchful waiting. The 
scarcity of munitions was remedied wlien he received a supply of 
guns, including cannon, which had been captured from the British 
at Forts Ticonderoga and Crown Point, on Lake Champlain. Ethan 
Allen and Seth Warner had captured these two posts and with 
them a considerable amount of arms and ammunition. From these 
forts cannon were brought over tlie snow on sleds to Boston. Tliis 
additional equipment enabled Washington to fortify Dorchester 
Heights to the south of Boston (March, 1776). He was now in a 
position to shell the British troops, and How6i who had succeeded 
Gage, hurriedly evacuated the town. His army, along with nine 
hundred Loyalists, was put on shipboard and conveyed to Halifax, 
Nova Stotia. 

The capture of Forts Ticonderoga and Crown Point opened the 
gateway to Canada. In the fall of 1775 the Patriots took advantage 
of this opportunity by sending two expeditions into Canada, which 
were under the command of Richard Montgomery and Benedict 
Arnold. It was falsely hoped that the French Canadians would wel- 
come their fellow Americans and would join in the revolt against 
British authority. Montgomery was able to capture Montreal and 
then join Arnold, who, after a march of terrible sufferinj^ had 
appeared before Quebec. An unsuccesstul assault was made on 
Quebec by the joint commands, in which Montgomery was killed. 
Arnold held his position in Iron/ of Quebec during the winter 
but in the spring was pushed southward by a British iorte under 
Sir Guy Carleton. Because of the strong resistance offered by Arnold 
in his retreat, the advance of Carleton was slowed down and he was 
kept from joining Howe in New York. 

The controversy between the mother country and her (olonies 
brought about a division of sentiment in both England and America 
In the early stages of the quarrel some of the leading Whigs in the 
homeland, such as William Pitt and Edmund Burke, upheld the 
American position, whereas the conservative Tories, as a rule, had 
no sympathy with the American cause. The colonials were also 
divided into liberals, or radicals, and conservatives. During the 
decade of controversy the former were aggressive in their opposi- 
tion to British policies while the latter were in favor of ac- 
quiescence in or of only moderate opposition to them. At first the 
issue between the radicals and the conservatives was a debatable 
one. With the outbreak of hostilities, however, and especially after 
independence was declared, the line which divided the advocates 
from the opponents of the revolulionaiy movement became a 
wall that separated the sheep from the goats. Those who upheld 
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the American cause were known as Patriots, or Whigs; those who 
remained loyal to the empire were called Loyalists by the British 
and Tories by the Americans. Some of the Loyalists had joined 
in the protest against the objectionable acts of Parliament but were 
unwilling to carry their opposition beyond the limits of legal re- 
sistance. Others believed that the safety and welfare of the colonies 
were bound up with their membership in the empire. 

Harsh and unjust treatment was meted out to the Loyalists with 
the purpose of converting them or punishing them for their fifth- 
column activities. Their property was seized by the state officials; 
and, while some of them were sent into exile, others were made the 
victims of tar and feathers, and a few were hanged as traitors. Those 
who were expelled from the country took refuge in England, the 
West Indies, Canada, or some American city under British control. 
A large number of them joined the British army and aided in 
the fight against their fellow countrymen. The persecutions to 
which they were subjected aroused in the Ix>yalists a feeling of 
intense bitterness, and whenever they had the opportunity they 
repaid their Whig enemies in kind for the sufferings which they 
had been forced to endure. Notable examples of Tory atrocities were 
the massacres and depredations perpetrated by them and their 
Indian allies in Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania (July, 1778), and 
Cherry Valley, New Yoik (November, 1778). 

There were Tories in all sections, and in some of the states they 
were in the majority. John Adams estimated that a third of the 
population of the thirteen colonies and a larger proportion of the 
upper class were opposed to the Revolution. In the North the 
conservatives generally came from the wealthy and educated classes. 
The radicals, on the other hand, we>e retruitecl mostly from the 
lower and middle classes, although in the list of zealous supporters 
of the Revolution were included some of the merchants and others 
of the aristocracy. Most of the radicals from the lower and middle 
classes had not enjoyed the right of suffrage and had not had any 
voice in the provincial government. 'I'lieir dissatisfaction with the 
rule of the aristocratic cliques whiclt dominated the provincial 
governments was behind much of their opposition to British policy; 
they felt that the power of the privileged aristocracy at home was 
propped up by imperial authority. A direct thrust at the latter 
would therefore be an indirect blow to the former. 

Most of the large landowners of the Chesapeake and Southern 
colonies were ardent revolutionists. As a rule, they were stout 
individualists and resented the new colonial policy of Britain as 
an unjustifiable restraint on their political rights. There was, how- 
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ever, considerable Loyalist sentiment among the Scotch Highlanders 
living on the Cape Fear River in North Carolina. The Scotch- 
Iiish of the Carolina hill region were as strongly m favor of the 
Whigs as the Highland Scotch were against them; but some of the 
Carolina frontiersmen were Tories. Most of these Tories were still 
nuising the grievances against the ruling tlique of the East which 
had led to clashes between the Regulators and the provincial au- 
thorities, culminating in the battle of Alamance Creek (see p. 47) . 
It %vas largely on account of their ill feeling toward the I'idewater 
aristocrats, who were generally Whigs, that ttiese upland folk had 
remained loyal to the mother country. 

The British government overestimated the strength of Loyalist 
feeling in the Carolinas and hoped quickly to bring these two 
lebel colonies back under imperial control. In furtherance of this 
aim a British fleet under Sir Heniy Clinton was sent to Southern 
waters to co-operate with the Loyalists in stamping out revolt: but 
before these ships arrived at the coast of Nortli Caiolina the Tories 
had been badly defeated by the Whigs at Moore’s Cieek Bridge 
(February 27, 1776) . This victory yielded the Patriots nine hundred 
prisoners and valuable booty in the form of gold and munitions 
of war. 

Later in the same year Clinton made a naval attack on Charleston. 
I'he defense of the city was entrusted to Colonel Moultrie. He 
stationed his army of about six thousand militia on an island which 
commanded the entrance to the haibor. His men were protected 
by sandbanks and a fort made of green palmetto logs, trom be- 
hind this shelter they poured raking broadsides into the Biitish 
ships without suffering much from the return fire, for most of 
the cannon balls hurled from the enemy fleet sank harmlessly into 
the sandbanks or the soft logs of the foit. 

SEPARATION FROM THE EMPIRE 

When hostilities began betsveen England and America, a majority 
of the colonials were opposed to separation from the empire. They 
hoped that the fight would be brief and would end in a recognition 
of tlieir rights by the British government; but feeling between the 
mother country and the thirteen colonies grew in bitterness as the 
war progressed, and in America there rapidly developed a desire 
tor independence. The growth of this feeling was greatly promoted 
by the policy of the English government. In August, 1775, the 
king declared America to be in a state of rebellion, and later 
Parliament passed an act forbidding all commercial intercourse 
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between the homeland and the continental colonies for the dura- 
tion of the rebellion. Under such circumstances it was both in- 
consistent and unwise for the colonies to continue their mem- 
bership in the British empire. To profess loyalty to a government 
against which they were waging war was to continue to sit on the 
limb at which they were sawing. At this juncture the only sensible 
course was either to quit sawing or get off the limb. America those 
the latter alternative. 

Early in 1776 there was throughout the entire country a strong 
sentiment for separation. By detlaring their independence the 
colonies might be in a position to form military alliances and com- 
mercial agreements with the continental European powers and 
secure from them recognition of their rights as belligerents. No 
such possibility would be open to them as long as they professed 
allegiance to the BritLsh empiie. All that was needed to whip up 
this feeling into active enthusiasm was a little propaganda ol the 
right sort. And this propaganda was abundantly supplied by a 
pamphlet entitled Common Sense, published (January, 1776) by 
Thomas Paine, an Englishman who had been living in America 
for about a year. Written in a dear but colorful style, this brilliant 
essay made a great appeal to the people and was widely read in 
all .sections. It argued tonvint ingly in favor of independence and 
pointed out the lolly ol .\merica’s looking for direction to a govern- 
ment three thousand miles away. 

The sentiment on the part ol the people in favor of independence 
was reflected by their leaders in Congress, and by the middle of 
the year that body, notv in control of the radicals, was ready to 
take a definite stand in favor of separation. The delegates in Clon- 
gress from North Carolina were instiucted (April 12, 1776) to 
unite with the other representatives in a declaration of independence, 
and like instructions weie received by the delegates of other colonies. 
Before Congress had taken action, however, Virginia, the oldest 
and one of the most important of the provinces, had announced 
her separation from the homeland. The hesitating colonies were 
encouraged by this bold step to follow Iter example. The delegates 
of the Old Dominion were also directed (May 15) to offer a resolu- 
tion in favor of independence. In compliance with this mandate 
Richard Henry Lee moved (June 7, 1776) that the thirteen 
colonies be declared “free and independent states.” This motion 
was ably supported by John Adams, who was called the “Atlas of 
Independenc e.” Action on Lee’s proposal was delayed, however, and 
it was not adopted until July 2. 

In the meantime a committee coftiposed of Thomas Jefferson, 
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John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. 
Livingston had been appointed to draw up a declaration of inde- 
pendence. The original text of the Declaration was prepared en- 
tiiely by Jefferson, except tor a lew slight changes suggested by 
Franklin and Adams. When the document was presented to Con- 
gress, John Adams made an earnest appeal for its acceptance. On 
July 4, 1776, the Declaration was adopted by Congress by a vote ol 
twelve colonies, but not betore a few rather important revisions 
had been made in the original draft. The text of the Declaration 
tvas afteiward neatly inscribed on parchment and signed by the 
members. On August 2 all who were present attached their signa- 
tures to the famous document, and the others signed it latei in 
the session. 

In the Declaration of Independence are set forth certain “sell- 
evident” truths regarding the natuial rights ol man and the powcis 
and limitations of goveinment. It is stated that “all men are cicated 
ecjual; that they are endowed by tlieir Cieator with certain inalien 
able rights; that among these are life, libeity, and the puisuit of 
happiness. That, to secure thc'se rights, governments are insiitiitecl 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that, whenever any form ol government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the people to altei oi 
abolish it. . . Governments “long established should not be 
(hanged for light and transient catJses,“ but “when a long tiain ol 
abuses and usuipations . . . evinces a design to reduce them undei 
absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to thiow oft 
such government, and to provide new guards for their lutuie se- 
curity.” Then follows a long list of grievances which the colonials 
had suffered at the hands of the king. These acts of misrule, it is 
asserted, justify a secession of the colonies from the empire, and 
therefore Congress declares that “these United Colonics are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent states.” 

The doctrines embodied in the Declaration were not original 
with Jefferson but were borrowed largely from John Locke, espe- 
cially from his “Second Essay on Government.” These ideas had 
been widely discussed by the radical leaders and were therefore 
not new to the members of Congress. Jefferson’s merit in writing 
the Declaration lies in his skill in organizing these ideas and giving 
them clear and forceful expression. He was very clever as a phrase- 
maker and was able to cast popular concepts into a form which 
makes the Declaration of Independence a literary masterpiece. 

The Declaration of Independence was hailed with joy and en- 
thusiasm by a large proportion of the people in all the colonies. 
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There were numerous demonstrations such as the ringing of bells, 
the booming of cannon, and other modes of rejoicing. Among con- 
servatives, however, there was a strong feeling of regret that the 
bonds holding the colonies to the mother country had been finally 
severed. America, as they considered, owed its safety and security 
to imperial authority, and without this protection it would become 
the scene of internal strife and bloodshed. Some of the Whigs also 
were saddened by the thought that the old homeland would hence- 
forth be a foreign country. And even today there is, in the opinion 
of some students of the Revolution, a doubt as to whether the 
grievances of the colonials were severe enough to justify secession 
from the British empire. 

Probably the best reason for independence was the fact that the 
colonies had reached a stage in political and economic development 
at which they could stand alone and solve theii own problems with- 
out outside assistance. England and America had come to the 
parting of the ways. The common origin from which the people of 
both countries had sprung no longer constituted a bond strong 
enougli to keep them together. The economic and social life of 
both peoples was rooted in the institutions of early seventeenth- 
century England: but a tentuiy and a half of separation with dif- 
fei ernes in environmental conditions had produced marked diver- 
gencies in the culture of each group. In Emgland civilization had 
developed under old world conditions and had reached a point at 
which it was exhibiting not only the attractive charat teristics of 
maturity, but also some of the weaknesses of senility. In the new 
world, on the other hand, the culture of Elizabethan Emgland had 
r-.newed its youth in the wilderness and had taken on not only the 
tiesh spontaneity and cheerful optimism, but also something of the 
crudity and awkwardness, of undisciplined adolescence. 

Not only in culture but also in law and government tlie two 
peoples had grown apart. Although the English constitution and 
the (omnion law had crossed the Atlantic, and every colonial 
government was modeled after that of the mother country, yet 
frontier modes of living in the new v.orld had brought about a 
modification of English political and le^l institutions. The com- 
mon law was never adopted in its entirety in the colonies, and 
such portions of it as were in use there were often modified to suit 
local conditions. Local government in the Northern and Middle 
colonies showed a considerable divergence from the pattern fur- 
nished by the homeland. In America suffrage was, as a rule, broader 
than it was in the mother country. There was thus a stronger trend 
toward democracy in the colonies than in the homeland* 
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The cultural divergencies that grew up between the overseas 
possessions and the homeland were not due entirely to ditterences 
in environmental conditions. These diversities owed their origin 
in part, at least, to dissimilarities in the character of the people 
who had gone to America and of those who had remained at home. 
In the very beginning the political and religious beliefs of a large 
proportion of the immigrants who came to the new world were 
different from those held by their brethren in England, and many 
of them had made the change because they were out of harmony 
with the social order of the homeland. Moreover, at the outbreak of 
the Revolution a considerable proportion of the population of the 
thirteen colonies was of non-English origin. These foreigners brought 
with them to their new home the political and social ideals of 
France, Scotland, Germany, and the Netherlands. 

Differences in the political and economic systems of England 
and her American continental colonies showed that in the latter 
there had grown up a new social order, separated Irom that of 
the mother country by a gulf that could not be permanently 
bridged. America had thus achieved her cultuial independence 
before she had asserted her political freedom. By the beginning of 
the last t|uaiter of the eighteenth century the thirteen original 
colonies had attained their majority and wished to set up house 
for themselves. It is to be sadly deplored, however, that they had 
to leave home in the midst of a f<f(nily quarrel witliout the parental 
blessing. ^ 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT 


Howf attacks 
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Howe remained at Halifax loi only a short time and then moved 
his army to New York. If he could take and hold this city he would 
be able to divide the northern part of the American confederacy 
from the southern and might be able to control the Hudson- 
Champlain approach to Canada. The Loyalists were numerous in 
New York, and Howe was counting on their support in carrying 
out his plans. Washington also realized the strategic value of New 
York and had stationed his forces there before the British arrived. 
He threw up fortifications and hoped to hold the enemy in check. 

Early in the summer of 1776 Howe appeared off Sandy Hook. 
With an army of thirty-two thousand men and with the co-operation 
of the British fleet under command of his brother. Admiral Richard 
Lord Howe, General Howe was ready for an attack on Washington’s 


tThe greater part of this page and the preceding one is borrowed from O. P. 
Chitwood's A History of Colonial America, pp. 683<685. Courtesy of Harper and 
Brothers. 
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greatly outnumbered forces. In the first engagement at Brooklyn 
Heights on Long Island (August 22) a part of the Patriot army 
under General Putnam was badly defeated. If Howe had at once 
pressed his advantage, he could have captured nine thousand of 
Washington’s entrapped soldiers; but his delay and the friendly 
aid of a dense fog enabled Washington to effect their escape by 
transferring them to safety on Manhattan Island. 

The British won other victories around New York. In one of these 
they captured at Fort Washington (on Manhattan Island) twenty- 
eight bundled of Washington’s finest troops. These successes gave 
the British control of New York, which was retained by them to 
the end of the war. The city now became a haven for persecuted 
Tolies who hurried from all quarters to this sate refuge. Upon the 
few Whigs who remained there they wreaked a vengeance as harsh 
as tliat which had been dealt out to them. 

The British government was anxious to come to an understand- 
ing with the insurgents and had authorized the Howe brothers 
to offer teims of tontiliation. The role of peacemaker was a very 
acceptable one to them, for they had always had a kindly feeling 
towiid the Americans, and Ixird Howe had spoken in Parliament 
ill . dvocacy of their rights. After the battle of Brooklyn Heights 
the admiral met three commissioners fiom Congress in an effort to 
woi c out a formula of peace. The Declaration of Independence had 
just been voted, and tlie American commissioners were instructed 
to urge the recognition of the independence of the states as a 
necessary condition of agreement. Howe was not authorized to 
make so great a concession, however, and his well-intentioned efforts 
ended in failure. 

The Patriot army was demoralized and disorganized after the 
defeats around New York. It was also dwindling away because many 
of the men were leaving when their terms of enlistment expired. 
Washington’s only hope now was to take his remnant of an army 
to a place of safety. Accordingly, he withdrew rapidly through New 
Jersey and across the Delaware River. The British who ivere hot 
on his trail were stopped at the Delaware because the Americans 
had seized all the boats. Washington’s army had now been reduced 
to about three thousand “ragamuffins,” and only the stoutest bp- 
timists were hopeful of success. The people of Philadelphia were 
stricken with terror, and Congress fled to Baltimore. 

This condition of discouragement was gready relieved by two 
successful ventures of Washington. On Christmas night (1776) he 
recrossed the Delaware and made a surprise atuck on the British 
troops at Trenton. The enemy forco (composed of Hessian mer- 
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cenaries) was badly defeated, and a thousand prisoners were taken. 
Shortly afterward (January 3, 1777) he won another victory over 
the British at Piinceton. The Patriots were greatly encouraged by 
tliese successes and new recruits began to come in. Congress con- 
ferred upon Washington dictatorial powers for a period of six 
months. He stationed his army at Morristown for the winter and 
during this time devoted his efforts toward reorganizing it. 

In the spring of 1777 Howe transferred the greater part of his 
army from New York to Philadelphia. He seemed to think that 
the seizure of their capital would lower the\morale of the rebels. 
His soldiers were put on shipboard and under convoy of Lord 
Howe’s fleet were sent up to Elkton, Maryland, at the head of 
Chesapeake Bay. Washington moved below Philadelphia with the 
view to preventing the enemy’s approach to the capital. A battle 
was fought at Chadd’s Ford on Brandywine Creek in which the 
Patriot forces were badly defeated. Philadelphia was then taken 
by the British. Congress had in the meantime fled to Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

The capture of Philadelphia was hailed by the British as a 
great victory tor their cause and a severe blow to American prestige, 
but it made no material change in the military situation. r)n tlie 
other hand, it cost Howe the opportunity of participating in an 
ambitious project for compassing the downfall ot the insurgent 
movement. By this plan General^ John Burgoyne. was to march 
southward from Canada by way of the I.,ake Champlain route to 
join Howe, who was to come up from New York. Colonel Barry 
St. Leger was to advance from Oswego down the Mohawk Valley 
and join fortes with Burgoyne and Ilowe around Albany. These 
plans woefully miscarried. Howe, as has been seen, was tied up with 
the Pennsylvania campaign and could not send aid to Burgoyne. 
The latter therefore tailed to receive the much-needed reinfoi<e- 
ments which he had a right to expect. Nor was St. Leger able to 
carry out his part of the assignment. He encountered such strenuous 
opposition from the Patriots at Fort Schuyler (Fort Stanwix) and 
Oriskany that he returned to Canada. 

Burgoyne therefore had to bear alone the responsibility of per- 
forming this arduous task, and he was beset with almost insur- 
mountable obstacles. His line of march was over a difficult terrain 
interspersed with swamps and forests, and progress had to be slow. 
These difficulties were aggravated by the many large trees which 
the American soldiers had felled to impede his advance. His army 
grew smaller as he moved forward because of the necessity of 
stationing ttroops at certain points to guard his communications 
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with his base in Canada. His force was still further depleted by 
the defeat of two detachments, composed of German and Indian 
troops, which had been sent to destroy the military stores at Benning- 
ton. This ill-starred venture cost the British more than nine hun- 
dred men in killed, captured, and wounded. 

Burgoyne’s advance was opposed by an American army consisting 
of both regulars and militiamen. It was commanded at first by 
General Philip Schuyler and later by General Horatio Ciates. Re- 
inforcements kept coming to Gates until he had an overwhelming 
superiority over his opponent. Two battles were fought at Free- 
man’s Farm, near Saratoga (on September 19 and October 7, 1777) . 
The first of these was indecisive, but the second was an important 
victory for the Americans. A leading part in both these encounters 
was taken by Benedict Arnold. Not long after the .second battle 
Burgoyne was surrounded and forced to yield to the superior 
strength of his antagonist. On October 17, 1777, his entire com- 
mand of fifty-eight hundred men surrendered at Saratoga. This 
was easily the most outstanding victory scored by the Americans 
up to this time and proved to be an important factor in the final 
outcome of the contest. An immediate result of great significance 
was that by it France was induced to form an alliance with the 
Americans. 


THE FRENCH ALLIANCE 

At the outbreak of the American Revolution the government 
of France was an absolute monarchy, with young Louis XVI on 
the thione. Louis leaned heavily on the advice of Count de Ver- 
gennes, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Vergennes had no 
sympathy with the liberal ideas of the Declaration of Independence 
but was disposed to encourage the Americans in their revolt 
against the mother country. He was smarting under the humiliation 
inflicted upon his country by Britain as a result of the Seven Years’ 
War and was anxious to even scores with Fiance’s traditional 
enemy. He hoped that the uprising in America would subject Eng- 
land to a long and costly war and possibly lead to the loss of her 
overseas possessions. In either event England’s prestige and power 
would be lessened, and France’s position in the family of European 
nations would be relatively strengthened. Furthermore, he feared 
that if Britain should succeed in putting down the rebellion she 
might then seize the French and Spanish dependencies in America. 
On the other hand, if the American Insurgents should be successful 
without having received aid from France and Spain, they might 
feel free to appropriate these French and Spanish possessions. Ver- 
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gennes, therefore, wished to aid the Americans, but was unwilling 
to take the chance of a war with Britain until he had reasonable 
assurance of the success of the revolt. Because of his doubts regarding 
the outcome of the war, he refused for a time to recognize the 
independence of the colonies. He did, however, give secret aid to 
the Americans in the form of loans and gifts of money. Supplies 
were furnished the Patriot army by the French government through 
the agency of a fictitious mercantile establishment in Paris. 

In the meantime the Continental Congress had been making ef- 
forts to cultivate the friendship of France and other European 
powers. Even before independence was declared, Silas Deane had 
been sent to Paris as the agent of Congress. In the fall oi 1776 
Arthur Lee and Franklin were commissioned to act with Deane as 
envoys at Paris. As they were not officially received, their nego- 
tiations with the foreign office were carried on in an indirect way. 
Franklin took the leading part in presenting the claims of his 
country, and Dc'ane was afterwards recalled (December 8, 1777). 
Franklin at once became the lion ol French society. His fine common 
sense, his terse and epigrammatic sayings, his reputation as a sci- 
entist and author, and the Quaker-like simplicity of his ^aste in 
dress marked him out as a philosophcT of the highest rank. Indeed, 
to the French people he looked as if he might have stepped out 
from the pages of one of Roussesrti’s treatise's on the simple life. 

The surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga led Vergennes to believe 
that the Patriots would win the war. He was now willing to risk a 
break with England and form an alliance with the American 
states. On February 6, 1778, two treaties were signed between 
France and the United States. One of these was an agreement for 
mutual commercial advantages and the other was a treaty of al- 
liance. France recognized the independence of the new lepublic 
and gave a pledge of military and naval support in upholding this 
independence. The two allies were to co-operate in the war which 
was expected to break out between England and France, and neither 
of them was “to conclude either truce or peace with Great Britain 
without the formal consent of the other first obtained.” France 
agreed to make no effort to regain the possessions on the mainland 
of North America which she had lost to England but reserved the 
right to appropriate any of Britain’s West Indian islands which 
she might be able to conquer. Each party guaranteed to the other 
all the American territory which it then liad or might acquire as a 
result of the war. 

France m. once entered the war on the side of her ally. The 
following year Spain also declared war on Britain, but not as an ally 
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of the United States. Making an alliance with England’s revolting 
colonies would have been setting a bad example for her own Ameri- 
can dependencies. Sentiment among the nonbelligerent powers of 
Europe was also against England. In 1780 Denmark, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, and Russia entered into an agreement known 
as the League of Armed Neutrality. This league was a gesture of 
rebuke to British naval practices, for behind it was a declaration 
of the rights of neutrals, some of which England had been violating. 
A controversy arose between Britain and the Netherlands which 
led to war in the latter part of this year. 

The quarrel between England and her American colonies had 
thus become a European struggle, and England’s naval superiority 
was greatly reduced. This change in the naval situation was a prime 
factor in dec iding the final outcome of the war. The French soldiers 
did not take an important part in military affairs in continental 
America except at the battle of Yorktown, but some of the French 
officeis did good work in training the American troops for serv- 
ice. The Patriot cause was also greatly aided by the money lent to 
the United States by the French government. These loans made 
possible the purchasing of much-needed supplies for Washington’s 
army. Later (1782) , through the efforts of John Adams, the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands recognized the independence of the 
United States and signed a treaty of commerce with the new con- 
federacy, A loan of two million dollars was also secured from Dutch 
bankers. 


WINNING INDEPENDENCE 

During the winter of 1777-78 Washington’s army was quartered 
at Valley Forge. While here, the soldiers were subjected to ex- 
treme haidships owing to a shoitage of food and clothing. These 
sufferings could have been avoided if proper arrangements had 
been made for bringing in supplies, since there was an adequate 
stock of food in the country. The failure to meet the needs of the 
army was due mainly to a lack of transportation facilities, and this 
handicap was aggravated by the weakness of Congress. Another 
cause was the depreciated paper money. British gold enabled Hbwe’s 
army in Philadelphia to live in luxury, whereas the Pennsylvania 
farmers refused to supply Washington’s soldiers with food in ex- 
change for their c heap paper money. Over this scene of unnecessary 
distress Washington’s grandeur of character shed the one bright 
gleam of splendor. He was daily confronted with the sufferings of a 
justly complaining army, the intriguing efforts of some of his 
subordinate officers to displace him, the impotence of the govern- 
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merit, and the unconcern and lack of patriotism shown by tlie 
civilian population. In this atmosphere of envy and selfishness he 
stood erect and exhibited a faith and composure which stamped him 
as one of the world’s noblest characters. 

When news of the Fiench alliance reached America, it brought 
cheer to the hungry Patriots at Valley Forge and disappointment to 
the British at Philadelphia. With the aid of the French fleer the new 
allies might now block the river approach to Philadelphia and thus 
deprive the British army of its water-borne supplies. In the spring 
the Fnglish arms uas ordeied to evacuate Philadelphia and return 
to New York. ^Vlrile Sir Ileirry Clinton, who had strcceeded Howe 
in command of the Fnglish forces, was advancing across New Jersey 
(1778), Washington arranged to strike him at Monmouth. Cieneral 
Charles Lee, tvlro was in comnrand of the advance contingent, came 
in contact with the British fences at this place (June 28). Noting 
the strength Of the enemy, Lee withdrew to a more favorable posi- 
tion. AVashington arrived cm the scene while the retreat was in 
progress. Feeling that Lee should have advanced instead of having 
retreated, he gave him a severe repiimancl. Lee w'as later eouit- 
martialed and suspended from the at my (see p. 127) . 

The British were now stationed in force at New York and New' 
port, Rhode Island. A French fleet urrder the command of Cortnt 
D’Estaing appeared before Newnott to co-operate with Amor ic art 
troops itr an assarrlt on the town, \ftcr some maneirvering, DTstamg, 
feeling unable to cope with Lord Howe’s fleet, withdrew and sailed 
to Boston, much to the chagrin ol the American soldiers who were 
eager for the attack. From this time utrtil the end of the war tire 
other engagements in the North rvere only of a minor character. 

The defeat of Burgoyne indicated that the Americans coirld not 
be subdued, and commissioners were sent over by the British gov- 
ernment to offer peace and pardon on getter ous terms. Everything 
short of independence which the Patriots had demanded was norv 
to be eonceclecl. This second attempt at peace failed, however, be 
cairse Congress refused to consider any ofler which did not include 
independence. Furthermore, the treaty of alliance svith France had 
already been signed, and no agreement could be honorably made 
with England without the consent of the French government. 

The settlements in western Pennyslvania and western Virginia, 
including those in Kentucky, were in constant danger from Indian 
attack. Colonel Henry Hamilton, who commanded the British post 
at Detroit, was ineititrg his Indian allies against the frontiersmen 
and buying the scalps they brought in. For this reason he was known 
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as the “Hair-buyer.” Colonel George Rogers Clark felt that the 
best way to protect the western settlers was to take from the British 
the posts which they held in the Northwest. He therefore obtained 
authority from Governor Patrick Henry of Virginia to lead an expe- 
dition against the forts in the Illinois region. With a force of one 
hundred and seventy-five men he floated down the Ohio River to 
the mouth of the Cumberland and marched overland to Fort 
Kaskaskia. This post was taken by surprise and easily captured. The 
few French settlers who lived in the Illinois villages were indifferent 
as to whether the country was under British or American control. 
When they learned that France and the United States were in 
alliance, they readily gave their allegiance to the latter country. 
Claik therefore had no difficulty in taking over the entire Illinois 
country, including Vincennes on the Wabash (1778-79). 

In an effort to regain the French forts, Hamilton matched down 
from Detroit and recaptured Vincennes. His plan was to remain here 
until the winter was over and then move against Clark at Kaskaskia. 
Instead of awaiting tliis attack, C'.lark led an expedition in February 
(1779) against Vincennes, marching ovei flooded prairies with the 
men at times wading in water up to their necks. Taken by surprise 
and outnumbered, Hamilton surrendered and was sent as a prisoner 
to Williamsburg. Virginia’s claim to the Northwest, otiginally based 
on her colonial charters, was now reinforced by conquest. The 
V^irginia legislature signalized its authority over the region by 
organizing it into the Clounty of Illinois. 

The American navy was too small to play a leading part in the 
conflict with the Mistress of the Seas. Clougress did have, however, 
a number of small inen-of-war at its command, and every state, except 
New Jersey and Delaware, had some warships, which were used 
mainly for home defense. There were alst) a number of privately 
owned vessels which had been commissioned by Congress to prey 
upon enemy merchant ships. These privateers, as they were called, 
were able both to serve the Patriot cause and enrich their owners by 
seizing British ships and-their cargoes France, being friendly, opened 
her ports to Ameiican war vessels ana privateers, and fiom these safe 
bases they could operate, before as well as after the signing of the 
treaty of alliance. 

The greatest of the Revolutionary naval heroes was John Paul 
Jones. After winning in a number of lesser encounters, in which he 
had exhibited unusual boldness and skill, he was entrusted with a 
squadron of five vessels, four of which had been supplied by the 
French government. While searching for prey on the east coast of 
Scotland he encountered a convoy of forty merchantmen escorted 
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by two British men-of-war. He engaged the two war vessels in battle 
and captured both of them. 

After the repulse of the French-American attack on Newport the 
British made the South the chief scene of the war. The Tories were 
numerous in Georgia and South Carolina, and it was expected that 
they would co-operate with the invaders. At the very last of the 
year (December 29, 1778) a British force landed near Savannah and 
at once captured the town. A few months later Charleston was 
besieged by the British commander (May, 1779). The Patriots, 
however, put up such a strong opposition tha( the siege was raised. 

Later in the same year (September, 1779) Count D’Estaing 
appeared off Savannah with a strong French fleet with transports 
loaded with troops. General Lincoln came to his assistance, and the 
American and French land forces numbered about six thousand. 
After laying siege to the town for a while, they unwisely attempted 
an assault. This was beaten off by the British with great loss to the 
assailants. D’Estaing now sailed away and gave no further aid to the 
Americans. Encouraged by this great success, Clinton sailed from 
New York and again made an attack on Charleston. The city was 
captured, and General Lincoln, who was in charge of the defense, 
had to surrender his entire army of five thousand men (May, 1780) . 

The British were now free to run at large throughout South 
Carolina and Georgia. For some tin^ the only resistance they en( oun- 
tered came from guerrilla bands skillfully led by such bold leaders 
as Francis Marion, Thomas Sumter, and Andrew Pickens. By making 
surprise attacks on small detachments and then escaping through 
the swamps to safety these leaders were able to cause the enemy 
considerable annoyance. 

To aid the Whigs in their one-sided contest, Congress sent General 
Cates to the South with an army composed of regulars and militia 
in about equal numbers. At Camden, Gates unexpectedly encoun- 
tered a British force under Lord Cornwallis and was badly defeated 
(August, 1780) . The Patriot army lost in casualties, including cap- 
tures, about two thirds of its entire number. 

A partial offset to the rout at Camden was a noted victory gained 
by the Americans at Kings Mountain (October, 1780) . On this 
wooded elevation on the border of the two Carolinas, a force of nine 
hundred Tories under the command of Colonel Patrick Ferguson 
was attacked by a numerous band of American militia. The terrain 
was ideal for the kind of fighting for which the backwoodsmen were 
best suited. From the shelter of trees and boulders they could use 
in comparative safety their fine marksmanship with telling effect. 
Ferguson wtdl killed and the 700 survivors of his force surrendered. 
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the others having been killed or wounded. The morale of the Patriots 
was greatly heightened by this victory, which proved to be a turning 
point in the Southern campaign. The partisan leaders were now 
stirred to greater activity than ever. 

Another important victory scored by the American forces in the 
South was the one by Daniel Morgan’s men at Ck>wpens, in north- 
western South Carolina. Morgan stationed his men on the banks 
of the unlordable Broad River and invited attack by Tarleton 
(January, 1781) . Although the British had a slight superiority in 
numbers, they suffered a defeat which cost them more than three 
fourths of their entire force. 

A few months after the debacle at Camden, Nathanael Greene 
was put in command of the remnant of the army in the South. He 
was an efficient officer and was able to inspire his men with hope and 
confidence. He had such a small force that he could not act on the 
offensive and several times suffered defeat at the hands of the enemy. 
Reinforcements soon began to come in, however, and with the aid 
of the guerrilla leaders and his able subordinates he succeeded in 
putting up a fine fight. Because of his skill in conducting a retreat 
and his knack of wresting from defeat the fruits of victory, he made 
an efficient use of his little army. The most important of the battles 
engaged in by him was the one fought with Cornwallis at Guilford 
Court House (March 15 , 1781) . In this severe encounter losses were 
heavy on both sides, and, since Greene ordered a retreat, it was 
technically a British victory; but Cornwallis’s forces were so badly 
crippled that he withdrew to Wilmington, North Carolina. 

In the fall of 1780 the fortunes of America had reached a very 
low ebb. To the discouragements growing out of military defeats 
in the South were added those arising from the inefficiency of Con- 
gress, the worthlessness of the Continental currency, and the war- 
weariness of the people. The soldiers in Washington’s army were 
poorly fed and clothed, and some of them weie deserting and joining 
the forces of the enemy. Never were American affairs blacker than 
during the year which preceded the «urrender of Cornwallis. Even 
Washington had almost ceased to hope. 

In this time of gloom the Patriots had to steel themselves against 
another sore disappointment. This was the treachery of one of their 
ablest generals. After the British had withdrawn from Philadelphia, 
Benedict Arnold was put in command of the American troops in the 
Quaker City. During this time of relaxation (following periods of 
extreme hardship) he lived in luxury and entered upon some unwise 
monetary ventures which brought him into financial straits. A claim 
for expenditures which, as he alleged, had been made in connection 
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with the Quebec expedition was not allowed by Congress, and he 
was on the verge of bankruptcy. He had succeeded in winning as his 
second wife an attractive young lady who belonged to a prominent 
Loyalist family. This connection and the social contacts he had made 
with persons of Tory leanings rendered him unpopular with some 
of the Whigs. Taking advantage of this hostile feeling, his enemies 
preferred charges of misconduct against him. He was cleared of all 
the serious accusations by a committee of investigation but was 
found guilty by a court-martial of certain trivial offenses for which 
he was to be reprimanded by the commander 'in chief. Washington 
performed this unpleasant duty as considerately as he could and, by 
dwelling on Arnold’s brilliant past record, made his reprimand 
sound like a eulogy. 

Embittered by the treatment he had received, Arnold decided to 
sell out his country and go over to the enemy. Since Washington’s 
confidence in him was unimpaired, the important post of West 
Point was entrusted to him. After receiving command he arranged 
with Clinton to turn over this strategic position to the British. The 
plan was thwarted by the capture of Major Andr^ (who was the 
go-between in the negotiations) and the seizure of his papers.JMajor 
Andr^ was hanged as a spy, but Arnold, having received warning in 
time, made his escape to the British lines. As a reward for his treason 
he received a large sum of money wd the rank of brigadier general 
in the English army. ' 

Cornwallis felt that the war could not be brought to an end until 
Virginia was conquered. To attain this objective he moved north- 
ward from Wilmington, North Carolina, and joined ranks with 
Arnold (May, 1781) , who had been harrying the Old Dominion for 
some months. Opposed to the British was a force under the command 
of Lafayette. It was too small to cope with the enemy and could 
do little more than entice him into bootless pursuit marches. Per- 
ceiving the uselessness of these long chases, Cornwallis marched 
eastward and took position (August 2) at Yorktown, near the mouth 
of the York River. Here he could keep in touch with Clinton and 
would be in reach of land reinforcements and naval aid. Lafayette 
also moved eastward and remained within easy distance of his 
antagonist. Cornwallis did not seem, however, to be in any imme- 
diate peril, for his cannon commanded the entire width of the broad 
river at his back. 

About the time Cornwallis was settling down at Yorktown, 
Washington received a message from the French Admiral, Count 
de Grasse, offering to bring his fleet from the West Indies to Chesa- 
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peake Bay to co-operate with the land forces in an attack on the 
British. Washington accepted this proposal and made plans to join 
Lafayette in Virginia. For about a year there had been a French 
army and a squadron of French warships at Newport, Rhode Island, 
which had been evacuated by the British in 1779. The land troops 
under the command of Count Rochambeau now left Newport and 
marched overland to join Washington, while the naval unit later 
sailed to Chesapeake Bay to reinforce Count de Grasse’s fleet. Leav- 
ing a considerable force near New York to watch Clinton, Wash- 
ington started early in August (1781) on his long march to Virginia 
with about six thousand men, the greater portion of whom con- 
sisted of the French reserves from Newport. For a while Clinton 
considered the movements in the American camp as preliminary to 
an attack on New York. He was so preoccupied with plans for 
meeting this expected attack that he did not discover Washington’s 
real purpose until the advance southward was well under way. In 
due course the American and French soldiers from the north joined 
their comrades in Virginia, and Cornwallis with seven thousand 
men was now besieged by an army more than twice as large, about 
one half of which consisted of French soldiers. 

Early in September (]ount De Grasse came into Chesapeake Bay 
with a fleet of twenty-eight ships of the line. He was now in a posi- 
tion to prevent Cornwallis’s escape by water. The fate of the British 
army at Yorktown was therelore sealed unless the British navy could 
gain superiority in Chesapeake Bay. Clinton made an effort to save 
Cornwallis by dispatching Admiral Graves with his war vessels to 
the C'.he.sapeake. A battle was fought between the two fleets at the 
entrance of the Bay (September 5) in which the British fleet sus- 
tained the greater losses. Five days later the French fleet was strength- 
ened by new arrivals from Newport which gave it an overwhelming 
superiority over its antagonist. The British admiral, therefore, sailed 
for New York and left the French fleet in undisputed control of the 
Virginia waters. In a second effort to save Ciornwallis, Clinton left 
New York for Yorktown with an army and forty-four British ships; 
but when the expedition reached the mouth of the Bay he learned 
that Cornwallis had surrendered nine days earlier. 

Cut off as he was from all outside assistance, Cornwallis soon 
realized that his position had become critical. With the capture of 
two redoubts by the French and Americans he gave up all hope of 
escape and on October 19, 1781, surrendered his entire army.i This 
victory was a decision in favor of the success of the Franco- American 

iThe total number of British soldiers and seamen surrendered was 8000. 
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allies in the war, although it was more than a year before hostilities 
ceased and nearly two years before the definitive treaty of peace was 
signed. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 

Negotiations for peace began in the spring of 1782. Before the 
victory at Yorktown, Congress had appointed five commissioners who 
were to go to Paris and carry on negotiations witli British represen- 
tatives. The active members of the commissil^n were John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, and John Jay.i Congress had acted with its 
accustomed timidity in giving instructions to these envoys. They 
were to ask for the Mississippi as the western boundary of the United 
States, but were not to insist upon this request as an absolute condi- 
tion of agreement. They were instructed to keep Vergennes, the 
French foreign minister, informed of all their actions; to undertake 
nothing in the negotiations for peac e or truce without his knowledge 
and consent; and ultimately to govern themselves by his advice and 
opinion. 

The first steps in the negotiations were taken by Franklin, who in 
the spring of 1782 was in communication with Lord Shelburne, 
British Minister of the Colonies. As a result of this correspondence 
Lord Shelburne decided to send a special representative to Paris to 
treat with Franklin. For this important service he chose Richard 
Oswald, a Scottish merchant who had financial inteicsts in America 
and was on cordial terms with Franklin. At this time Adams was at 
The Hague engaged in what proved to be successful negotiations 
with the Dutch government, and Jay was at Madrid chafing under 
the difficulties he was encounteiing in his futile attempt to win 
Spanish recognition of American independence. Franklin began at 
once to confer with Oswald, and a good start toward the formulation 
of peace terms had been made before Jay and Adams anived at Paris. 

The American commissioners were resolved to make a strong fight 
for the Mississippi River as the western boundary of the United 
States. This purpose ran counter to the plans of Spain, which had 
designs on a portion of the western territory. Count Vergennes was 
therefore in the embarrassing position of having to decide between 
the conflicting claims of the allies of France. His private secretary 
offered as a solution of the problem the division of the trans- 
Allegheny region into two parts— the portion north of the Ohio 

1 Thomas Jeffersoi) and Henry Laurens were also inrhided in the list of commis- 
sioners, but neither of them took part in the negotiations. Jefferson did not go to 
Paris, and I.aurens, who had been captured by the British and later released, did not 
arrive at Pans'''until two days before the preliminary treaty was signed. 
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River to go to England and that south of it to remain in the posses- 
sion of the Indians. Some of this Indian territory would be under the 
protection of the United States and the remainder under that of 
Spain. This proposal was very unsatisfactory to the American com- 
missioners, who were unwilling to accept the Allegheny Mountains 
as the western boundary of their country. One motive which 
prompted Vergennes to make this suggestion was the wish to satisfy 
the claims of Spain. Another possible incentive was the fear that the 
new republic in possession of the western lands might become a 
menacing rival of France. On the other hand. Lord Shelburne was 
willing to allow the claims of the United States to the Northwest. 
Affairs had thus taken the strange turn of placing America’s enemy 
in support of her demands and her ally in opposition to them. 

Because of his unhappy experiences in Madrid, Jay had come to 
Paris with a bad taste in his mouth and with a prejudice against 
European courts in general. Out of such a feeling there easily grew 
in his mind a suspicion of the motives of Vergennes, and this dis- 
trust was aggravated by the apparent preference for Spain which 
the French minister had shown on the western question. Jay thought 
he saw in the proposal of Vergennes’ secretary a willingness to sacri- 
fice American to Spanish and French interests. He was resolved, 
therefore, to disregard his instructions and enter upon secret nego- 
tiations with the English authorities. Adams was in hearty accord 
with the plan and Franklin gave reluctant assent to it, although he 
did not share Jay’s suspicions regarding Vergennes. 

The British foreign office arladly seized this opportunity to encour- 
age dissension between the two allies and soon came to an agreement 
with the United States. A preliminary treaty was signed (November 
.SO, 1782) , but it was not to go into eftect until after France had come 
to terms with England. After this had been done the final treaty was 
signed (September 3, 1783) . The definitive treaty was substantially 
the same as the preliminary treaty except that the latter contained a 
secret clause not found in the former. This clau.se provided that if 
some power other than England should receive the Floridas in the 
final treaties, the boundary between the United States and West 
Florida should be the thirty-first parallel: but if England should get 
West Florida the boundary between it and the United States would 
be a line drawn due east from the mouth of the Yazoo River to the 
Apalachicola River. 

By the terms of the treaty the independence of the American 
republic was recognized and it was given a generous allotment of 
territory. Under the boundaries specified in the treaties the United 
States would extend from the Atlantic on the east to the Mississippi 
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on the west; and from the Canadian border on the north to the 
northern boundary of East and West Florida on the south. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the young confederacy was cut off by the Spanish 
possessions from the Gulf of Mexico and the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The Mississippi was to be open to both English and 
American ships; but as Spain owned both banks of the river in its 
lower reaches there was no guarantee that this provision could be 
carried out. American fishermen were given the right to ply their 
trade on the banks of Newfoundland and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
as they had done in colonial days. 

In winning such liberal terms for their country the American 
envoys could claim a great diplomatic victory, for tliey had secured 
virtually all their demands. They had, however, positively disobeyed 
their instructions in signing a separate treaty without the knowledge 
and consent of Vergennes. They had also violated the spirit of the 
Franco-American alliance, although they had kept within the letter 
of the agreement with France in that the preliminary treaty would 
not go into effect until France and England had signed a tieaty. In a 
letter of protest to Franklin, Vergennes indicated his displeasiiic at 
the way in which the American commissioners had actecl. Franklin 
in a weak reply contended that since the preliminary treaty was not 
to be effective until England and France had made peate, no com- 
mitment had been violated and that he and his colleagues had been 
guilty only of a failure to observe tl!e proprieties. 

The treaty was ratified by a unanimous vote of Congress. A 
majority of the members, however, were inclined to blame the 
commissioners for having disregarded their instructions in signing 
the preliminary treaty without the knowledge of Vergennes. Many 
of them disapproved also of the inclusion of a secret clause in the 
provisional treaty. 
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Jl HE revolution in America did not cause an upheaval in the 
social order such as did the French Revolution It did, however, 
bring about some important changes not only in the political and 
economic system but also in the institutions and ideals ol the people 

With the breaking ot the bonds which held them to the homeland, 
the colonies— now commonwealths— had to put their political systems 
on a new basis. Even before independence was declared, steps had 
been taken toward the adoption of state constitutions, and by the 
spring of 1777 every state had organized a commonwealth govern 
ment. In Connecticut and Rhode Island the liberal colonial charters 
were accepted as state constitutions, and the new governments were 
a continuation of the old. In every other state a new constitution was 
adopted. The differences between the new and old governmental 
systems were fewer than their similarities. In each case the colonial 
framework was used, and the changes made were mainly in the 
nature of repairs. Such innovations as were brought in were based 
on experience and the ideas advanced by the French and English 
philosophers, especially Montesquieu and Locke. In these new consti- 
tutions the legislature had a more important place than the executive 
The reason for this was that in the contioversies immediately pre- 
ceding the Revolution the assemblies had generally championed the 
rights of the people, whereas the royal governors had upheld the 
privileges of the crown. There was therefore a general impression 
that the interests of the people would be safer in the hands of the 
legislature than in those of the executive. 

From John Locke and the French writers was derived the idea that 
all persons are entitled to certain natural rights which cannot be 
infringed by government. These, together with the prescriptive 
rights enjoyed by all Englishmen, include the right of trial by jury, 
the enjoyment of freedom of the press and worship, and exemption 
from unjustifiable search, unreasonable bail and fines, and cruel 
punishmentsi. In most of the constitutions these principles were listed 
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in bills of rights which appeared as prefaces to or as separate articles 
in the constitutions. These high ideals, of course, were not fully 
realized, but they did exert some influence on actual government. 

It was probably due to the liberal principles proclaimed in the 
bills of rights that there was in some of the states a slight lowering 
of the qualifications for voting, but in none of the original thirteen 
commonwealths was universal manhood suffrage allowed at this time. 

At the beginning of the war the Second Continental Congress The Second 
came into being, and it was the organ of the general government Coniinmiat 
from May, 1775, to March, 1781. This congress was a revolutionary *”’*’'*** 
body and did not rest on a constitutional basis. What authority it 
was able to exercise it owed to the willingness of the states to yield 
certain of their powers to the union. 

The exigencies of war called for a closer union than was possible The Articles 
under a general government which was not supported by constitu- Confedera- 
tional authority. Eaily in the struggle, therefore, it was felt that a and adopted 
Federal constitution should be adopted. With Lee’s resolution for 
independence, offered on June 7, 1776, there was coupled the motion 
“that a plan of confederation be prepared and transmitted to the 
respective Colonies tor their consideration and approbation.’’ A few 
days later a committee of thirteen, one from each colony, was chosen 
to draw up a constitution. On July 12 the committee, of which John 
Dickinson, now of Delaware, was chairman, reported to Congress a 
scheme of government. 

The proposal of the committee was taken up by Congress and Reasons for 
debated from time to time, with the result that some changes were '»* 

made in the original draft. The plan as thus amended was agreed * ** " 

to by Congress on November 15, 1777. This delay was due to the 
stress of other business and the interruptions caused by the war. The 
new frame of government, known as the Articles of Confederation, 
was submitted to the states with the provision that it would go into 
effect when accepted by the legislatures of all of them. Most of the 
states ratified it within the following year, but Maryland withheld 
her assent until March 1, 1781. She had refused to act more promptly 
because of her apprehensions regarding the states which had claims 
to Western territory. If the Western lands were retained by the 
states which claimed them, these states would soon become so im- 
portant that those not favored with such possessions would be 
dwarfed into comparative insignificance. A political union comp>osed 
of commonwealths differing so greatly in area and population would 
be a partnership of giants and pygmies, and the latter might fare 
badly from the association. By March, 1781, Maryland’s fears on this 
score were abated because New Yoilc had surrendered to the Con- 
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federation her claims to Western lands, and it was expected that the 
other six states which had rights in the West would follow her 
example. 

The union was not materially strengthened by the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation. The states retained their sovereignty and 
were insistent upon their rights, whereas the general government 
had only such authority as was delegated to it and it was not imple- 
mented with sufficient powers. The states as the successors of the 
colonies were rooted in historic tradition, whereas the Confederation 
was a new and artificial arrangement. Besic^s, it was in defense of 
their right of local autonomy (states’ rights) that the colonies had 
separated from the British empire. The people, therefore, were 
resolved not to run into the same danger by placing the states under 
the control of a new empire of their own making. 

Since executive, as well as legislative and judicial, functions were 
to be performed by Congress and its agents, there were no specific 
provisions for the enforcement of Federal laws, but Congress was 
free to create such administrative machinery as it might deem 
necessary or useful. During the greater part of the war the executive 
authority of Congress was exercised largely through commitjpes. But 
this procedure proved unsatisfactory, and in the early part of 1781 
provision was made for the creation of four administrative depart- 
ments. The heads of these new departments were the Superintendent 
of Finance, Secretary of War, Secretary of Marine, and Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. This plan was continued after the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation, and in this way the foundations were 
laid for the executive departments the heads of which now partly 
constitute the Cabinet. 

The powers of Congress included the “right and power of deter- 
mining on peace and war”; “of sending and receiving ambassadors; 
entering into treaties and alliances”; of establishing rules for decid- 
ing upon the legality of captures on land and water and the manner 
of disposing of prizes taken by the land and naval forces; of “appoint- 
ing courts for the trial of piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas”; and of establishing admiralty courts for the trial of appeals 
from state admiralty courts in all cases of captures. There was also 
an awkward arrangement for the settlement of disputes between the 
states. These last-mentioned clauses constituted the only provisions 
in the Articles for the establishment of a Federal judiciary. 

Under the Articles of Confederation each state had one vote in 
Congress, and many important measures required the assent of nine 
states. Amendments to the constitution proposed by Congress could 
not go intd effect until ratified by the legislatures of all the states. 
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When the Articles of Confederation were put into efiEect the strain 
of actual practice revealed certain defects of a serious nature. These 
were virtually all due to a lack of authority on the part of the general 
government, which did not rest directly on the people but on the 
states. Some of the weaknesses which soon appeared were the depend- 
ence of the inadequate executive on the legislature, the absence of 
a well-organized Federal judiciary, and the inability of Congress to 
levy taxes and regulate interstate and foreign commerce. These 
defects might have been remedied but for the unwise provision for 
changing the constitution, which virtually ruled out the possibility 
of amendment. All amendments proposed by Congress failed of rati- 
fication— in one case by the adverse vote of only one state legislature.^ 
The framers of this constitution expected the union under it to 
be perpetual, whereas it lasted less than a decade. If the scheme of 
government had included a suitable plan for future adjustments, it 
might have become permanent; but this attempt to fit a changing 
society into a fixed mold was doomed to failure. To the growing 
young republic the constitution soon became a strait jacket instead 
of a comfortable suit of clothes. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 


The war did not bring about a serious change in the economic 
life of the American people. Its destructive effects were small as 
compared with those of the Civil War and the two world wars. 
F.xcept for the first few months. New England was only slightly 
touched by the war. A good deal of the fighting was carried on in the 
Middle states, but even in this region farming was not seriously 
interrupted by the occupation of the enemy or by the military 
engagements. The South suffered most from the ravages of war; 
this section was for two years subject to enemy raids in which slaves 
were taken away and property was destroyed. 

One of the most serious problems that confronted Congress in the 
management of the war was that of raising the funds necessary for 
its support. Money for financing the wai was raised from four main 
sources: requisitions on the states; domestic loans; foreign aids and 
loans; and bills of credit, or paper money. 

Since Congress could not raise revenue by taxation, it called on the 
states from time to time for specified contributions. These requisi- 
tions were only partially met, and the total amount so raised was 
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iln 1781 an attempt to amend the Articles for the purpose of giving Congress 
power to levy an import tax of five per cent* to pay the national debt was defeated 
by the action of Rhode Island, although Virginia later withdrew her accepunce of 
the proposal. 
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about $6,000,000 (as measured in specie) . In 1780 requisitions were 
made on the states for army supplies, such as corn, hay, and beef. 

Funds were also obtained by the sale of bonds to the American 
people; but since there was very little free capital in the country, no 
great amount was realized in this way. The total amount brought 
in by the sale of domestic bonds was less than $9,000,000 in specie. 
The army officers at times took over food products and wagons and 
other means of transportation at an assessed valuation. As payment 
for these supplies was to be made in the future, these requisitions 
were in the nature of forced loans. ^ 

Before entering into an alliance with the United States, the French 
government had granted about $2,000,000 as aids to the insurgents, 
and the Spanish government had furnished a small amount. These 
advances were virtually gifts and were regarded as investments to 
encourage the rebels to continue the struggle with Britain. After the 
Franco-American Alliance was made, Spain loaned to the United 
States a small sum, and France, about $6,000,000. When victory 
seemed certain (1782) , Dutch bankers made loans aggregating more 
than $1,000,000. 

From these various sources there was derived about one ^hird of 
the total amount spent on the war. For the remaining two thirds. 
Congress had to rely on bills of credit, or Continental currency. In 
June, 1775, bills of credit were issued to the amount of $2,000,000 
This amoirnt was greatly increa^d by later issues, and finally the 
figure of $241,000,000 was reached. Besides, the states issued addi- 
tional paper money amounting to $200,000,000. The states were 
asked to raise a fund for redemption, and the obligation to redeem 
the Continental currency was apportioned among them according 
to population. Slight heed was paid to this demand, and the amount 
actually redeemed was inconsiderable. With such a volume of 
irredeemable paper money in circulation, rapid depreciation was 
a foregone conclusion. So great was the decline that by the middle 
of 1781 the Continental bills of credit had ceased to have any value 
and were no longer used as money. 

With the decline in the value of paper money the cost of goods 
increased correspondingly. There was thus a constant rise in prices, 
which promoted extravagance and spteculation. The state legislatures 
all passed laws making the Continental currency a legal tender, 
receivable in the payment of bills and debts. Taking advantage of 
this situation, dishonest debtors pursued their fleeing creditors and 
paid them "without mercy.” Cheap money was also very unfair to 
all who were dependent upon salaries for support. Although the 
paper money gave rise to the usual evils of inflation, it was a necessary 
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evil, for without it the means of financing the war could not have 
been obtained. 

The war had an important effect on commerce and industry. In Effect of the 
the early years intercourse between the new republic and Europe 
was greatly hampered by the British blockade and the nonimporta- 
tion agreements. Consequently, the supply of goods which the 
Americans were accustomed to get from foreign lands was markedly 
reduced. The country as a whole suffered from these deprivations, 
and the soldiers especially were subjected to hardships by the short- 
age in imported woolen cloth. As the war progressed, American and 
neutral ships learned how to evade the British patrols, and thus some 
of the channels of trade wete kept open. But this foreign trade had 
to follow circuitous routes and was subject to numerous British 
attacks. Because of these hazards and inconveniences, the insurance 
and freight rates were high. Despite these drawbacks, however, by 
1777 foreign commerce had revived and was carried on to a con- 
siderable extent until the end of the war. 

With the Revolutionary War there came the independence of the ^ new poital 
colonial postal system. War could not be carried on with any degree *5’*"’”* 
of success with the chief means of communication under the control 
of the enemy Congress therefore passed an act (July 26, 1775) 
creating a post office department which would have charge of the 
distribution of mail throughout the country. Benjamin Franklin, 
who for many years had successfully administered the colonial postal 
system, was made Postmaster (icncral, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia. Postal rates and the -alaries of employees were fixed by law, 
and Congress assumed financial responsibility for the management 
of the system. On assuming this nev' task Franklin acted with his 
accustomed energy and efficiency, and when at the end of 1776 he 
left the country for Franc e the new postal system was well established. 

The Royal Mail Service continued in operation for some months, 
however, and was not formally closed until Christmas Day, 1776. 

Soon after hostilities began, the country went through a period of Effect of the 
hard times. As a result of the activity of the British fleet, fishing and 
shipbuilding, which had been important businesses in the North, industry 
could not be carried on profitably. Certain types of agriculture were 
also discouraged. The bounty on indigo was withdrawn, anci the 
favors shown in England to tobacco grown in colonial America were 
canceled. On the other hand, agriculture was improved by the 
advanced ideas and methods brought in by foreigners. On the whole 
the war helped rather than hindered industry. Because of the de- 
crease in the supply of foreign goods, the home market was in large 
measure reserved to the American manufacturer. The war also 
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greatly increased the demand for certain manufactures, such as shoes 
and socks, woolen clothing, canvas for tents, and guns and ammuni- 
tion. Since the paper money was constantly declining in value and 
prices were steadily rising, goods always found a ready sale. Further- 
more, American industry had thrown off the restraints imposed on it 
by the imperial government and thus was free to develop along 
natural lines. Manufacturing was stimulated by these favorable cir- 
cumstances, and new industries were established throughout the 
country. 

The Revolution brought about some import^t changes in land 
policy. It abolished quitrents (small fees which' had been imposed 
on landowners by the proprietors and the king) and thereby relieved 
the landowners of payments amounting to about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. Public lands which had hitherto belonged to the 
crown were taken over by the states. A large portion of this land, as 
well as a number of great estates which had been seized from the 
Tories, was broken up into small tracts and sold to yeoman farmers. 
In this way the number of moderate-sized farms was considerably 
increased. Within a few years after the close of the Revolution, the 
practice of entailing land had been prohibited in most of the states 
and the law of primogeniture repealed in all of them.^ These reterms 
prevented the tying up of estates for several generations and favored 
the equal distribution of landed property among all the children of 
a deceased parent. The effect of thes^hanges was therefore to check 
the concentration of landownership in the hands of a few men and 
to forward the trend toward the subdivision of large estates into 
small farms. 

One significant result of the Revolution was its effect on religious 
conditions. At the end of the colonial era, church and state were 
united in nine of the thirteen colonies (see pp. 76, 77) . With the 
Revolution, however, there came a strong demand for a complete 
separation of church and state. In New Work, Maryland, the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia the church was disestablished early in the war. In 
New England^ and Virginia separation was effected only after a long 
fight. The cause of religious equality was ably championed by such 
statesmen as Madison and Jefferson. A statute providing for complete 
separation of church and state was written by Jefferson and presented 
to the Virginia assembly, where Madison made a vigorous fight for it 
and succeeded in winning its passage at the end of 1785. This was a 

lAn entail was an estate that was limited to a particular class of heiis, and the 
holder of it could not sell or give it away. Under the law of primogeniture all the 
landed property of a father who died without a will went to the oldest son. 

8 Entire separation of church and state came in New Hampshire in ldl7; in Con- 
necticut, in 1818; in Massachusetts, in 18S8. 
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great victory for religious freedom, and it established a principle 
which in a few years was embodied in the Federal Constitution in 
the form of the First Amendment. 

The Revolution resulted in the ecclesiastical as well as the political J*** Method- 
independence of the American states. The Congregational Church 
at the time of its organization in America had severed the bond that 
held it to the mother country, and now other religious bodies broke 
their British connections. In the case of the Methodists the breaking 
of the home ties led to the formation of a new denomination. The 
Methodists did not begin religious activity in America until the pre- 
Revolutionary decade, but so great was their zeal that by 1771 their 
following numbered nearly five thousand. Most of the preachers were 
Englishmen sent over as missionaries by John Wesley, the founder of 
the movement. Wesley, however, had taken a stand against the 
Revolution and was greatly disliked by the Patriots. Hence the 
Methodists were regarded as enemy aliens or Tories and were sub- 
jected to fines, whippings, or imprisonments. All the missionaries 
returned to England except Francis Asbury, and he had to go into 
hiding for a time. In the beginning the Methodists were members 
of the Anglican Church, and for some time the movement was kept 
within the framework of that denomination. After the Revolution, 
however, the American Methodists broke away from the mother 
church and formed a separate ecclesiastical organization with Francis 
Asbury as their first bishop. 

The American Revolution had a bad effect on morality and Effect of the 
religion Whereas all religious denominations suffered a decline, 
the Anglican Church was dealt the most serious blow. Not only was and morahty 
there a decided lowering of its spiritual fervor and influence, but it 
also sustained losses of a more tangible character. By disestablishment 
it had lost its main source of revenue. Moreovei , many of its minis- 
ters had fallen into disfavor because of their adherence to the 
British cause. In a number of places churches were closed, and some 
of the rectors were unable to continue their work. Besides, the 
missionaries sent out by the Venerable ScKiety were recalled, and 
their activities were discontinued. The Anglican Church had there- 
fore suffered a great loss in prestige and membership throughout 
the entire country. Even in Virginia, which had been one of its few 
strongholds, the outlook was so discouraging that such prominent 
Episcopalians as Bishop Madison and John Marshall thought that 
the church was too far gone ever to be revived. 

The dissenters had also suffered greatly— both spiritually and mate- 
rially— from the ravages of war. The armies had destroyed many of 
their houses of worship and desecrated others. There had been a 
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decided cooling ofiE in religious fervor among the Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, and Baptists. R. B. Semple, the his- 
torian of the Virginia Baptists, spoke of his coreligionists as follows: 
“With some few exceptions, the declension was general throughout 
the state. The love of many waxed cold. Some of the watchmen fell, 
others stumbled, and many slumbered at their posts.” 

The Revolution had an unfavorable effect on education, in that 
schools and colleges were forced to suspend their activities. It gave 
rise, however, to an antislavery sentiment which, together with 
favorable economic conditions, resulted in the il^mediate or gradual 
abolition of slavery in a large portion of the country. It increased the 
sentiment in favor of prison reform and in opposition to imprison- 
ment for debt. 


DIPLOMATIC PROBLEMS 

An important problem confronting the new nation after inde 
pendence was that of making the proper adjustments with foreign 
powers. The peace treaty had in itself the germs of controversy. It 
contained a clause promising that Congress would earnestly recom- 
mend to the state legislatures the enactment of such piovisioas as 
would lead to the restoration of the just rights of Tories, or Loyal- 
ists, whose property had been conhscated. English creditors were 
also to meet with no legal impedin^nt to the full recovery of all 
debts hitherto contracted in America. Congress made the piomised 
recommendation as to Tories, but only a few of the states endeavored 
to obey the injunction and these only to a limited extent. It was not 
until after the war of 1812 that all the laws against Tories had been 
repealed. 

The pledge as to prewar debts was at first clearly violated. Laws 
were passed by state legislatures by which the collection of such debts 
was hampered. Congress sent a circular letter to the states uiging 
them to repeal these statutes, and by 1789 most of the states had com- 
plied with this request. At that time all state laws in violation of the 
treaty were annulled by the new Constitution. The courts were now 
open to British creditors, and nothing but legal delays stood in the 
way of collection. These delays were so great, however, that it was 
considered necessary to insert in Jay’s Treaty of 1794 (see p, 173) 
a clause providing for a mixed commission to pass upon all uncol- 
lected debts. This commission failed to agree, and a final settlement 
was made in 1802, when our government paid the British creditors a 
lump sum of 600,000 pounds “in complete satisfaction” of all debts, 
principal and interest. 
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Britain had promised in the treaty to withdraw her garrisons from 
American soil “with all convenient speed.” In direct violation of 
this pledge, she maintained for twelve years seven military posts in 
the Northwest, south of the Canadian border. The excuse offered for 
the noncompliance with a plain commitment was that the Americans 
had violated the terms of the treaty— notably as to English debts and 
the treatment of Loyalists. But probably the real reason was the 
desire of the British traders to use these posts as centers for the pro- 
motion of the Canadian fur trade and for the control in their interest 
of the western Indians. 

In 1785 John Adams went as American minister to England with Adams's un- 
the hope of negotiating a commercial treaty with the British govern- 
ment, of persuading it to withdraw its troops from the western posts, 
and of securing an indemnity for slaves seized in America after the 
treaty had been signed. He was unable to make any progress toward 
these objectives, and he lelt that the failure of his efforts in London 
had been due largely to the weakness of our general government. 

Since Congress did not have power to regulate foreign commerce 
or to retaliate if American rights were infringed, the British authori- 
ties felt that there was nothing to be gained for Britain by the accept- 
ance, and nothing to be lost by the refusal, of a treaty of commerce 
with the United States. 

Out of the peace treaty there also developed disputes with Spain. Relations with 
In the final treaty between England and the United States it was 
stated that the boundary between Spanish West Florida and the 
United States should be the thirty-hrst parallel and that the Mis- 
sissippi River should be free lOr the use of the nationals of both 
England and the United States. Spain would not accept these terms, 
contending that Great Britain had no authority to make such 
promises; for during the war West Florida had been seized by 
Spain, and thus was in her possession at the time the peace treaty was 
signed. She was at this time in undisputed possession of both sides of 
the Mississippi for two hundred miles and claimed virtually all the 
territory between Georgia and the Mississippi River as far north as 
the Cumberland River. Hence, she was in a position to control navi- 
gation on the “Father of Waters.” She did not close the river to the 
Westerners but allowed them to use it only as a privilege to be 
granted under such terms and regulations as her own policy might 
dictate. 

In the summer of 1785, negotiations were begun at Philadelphia 
between Don Diego Gardoqui, the Spanish charge d’affaires, and 
John Jay, American Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Acting on the 
instructions of Congress, Jay tried to induce the Spanish minister to 
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agree to a commercial treaty, accept the thirty-first parallel as the 
northern boundary of West Florida, and grant to our citizens the 
right of free navigation of the Mississippi River. Not being able to 
get through so large an order. Jay asked for a change in his instruc- 
tions authorizing him to waive for the United States its claim to the 
thirty-first parallel as the southern boundary and suspend for twenty- 
five or thirty years its demand for the right to navigate the Mis- 
sissippi, provided he could obtain a favorable commercial treaty 
between the two countries. A proposal embodying this request was 
made in Congress but it met with so much op|>osition that it was 
withdrawn without a vote on it being taken. The Southern states 
opposed the suggested treaty because they still had Western lands 
and their representatives realized, more fully than did Jay and the 
Northerners generally, how impossible it would be to exclude the 
Westerners from the use of the Mississippi as an outlet for their 
produce. 


HARD TIMES 

During the war the American people enjoyed a considerable 
measure of prosperity, except in those regions which were overrun 
by the troops of the enemy. The needs of the American, French? and 
English armies created a home market for manufactures and farm 
products. Privateering was a source of profit for many shipowners 
and was thus a partial compensatioi/for the loss of commerce. The 
gold and silver brought in by French and British soldiers furnished 
a plentiful currency. It was thought that still better times would be 
ushered in by peace. As a result of this expectation there came a 
brief period of prosperity and with it a season of extravagance. This 
artificial prosperity in a short time gave way to financial depression, 
and times were hard until about 1787. 

The long war had thrown the economic machinery out of gear 
and subjected the country to a severe financial strain. Commerce, 
agriculture, and industry had to adjust themselves to peace and 
independence. The break in the connection with a great commercial 
empire could not be effected without economic loss. Nor could the 
return to peace be made without a dislocation of the channels of 
business. Certain ports in the French and Spanish West Indies were 
open to American products and ships, but trade with these islands 
was handicapped by tax restrictions. 

The greatest blow, however, to the prosperity of the new republic 
was struck by the commercial regulations of the British government. 
Fish oil and whale products were excluded from England, and this 
virtually ruined the American whaling industry, for England had 
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hitherto been the only market for these articles. Worse still were 
the new barriers to trade between the United States and the British 
West Indies. Prior to the Revolution, as has already been shown 
(see p. 65) , trade with the British West Indies was an important 
factor in the economic prosperity of the Northern and Middle 
colonies. Since the American states were now no longer a part of 
the British empire, the British navigation laws generally operated 
against them as they did against other foreign nations, and therefoie 
the trade between the United States and the British West Indies 
was narrowly restricted. The damage to American commerce 
caused by this policy was lessened by the easy access enjoyed by 
American seamen to the Dutch and Danish West Indian Islands, 
for these places were used by smugglers as back doors to the English 
islands. 

Tliat this narrowing of the West Indian outlet would hurt agri- 
culture as well as commerce and fishing goes without saying. 
Agriculture was also discouraged in other ways. The home market, 
which had been expanded by war needs, was now contracted to 
prewar dimensions. As has already been seen, the stoppage of the 
bounty on indigo and the cessation of the favors shown in England 
to American tobacco led to a lowering in price of these articles. The 
infant manufacturing industries were crippled by the competition 
of the cheap foreign goods with which the country was now flooded. 

The darkest period of the depression was reached in 1786. Next 
year conditions took a turn for the better, and hard times soon 
gave way to prosperity. The people had adjusted themselves to 
the new political and economic situation. Commerce had found its 
way back into the old channels, and a new trade had been opened 
up with the west coast of North Anierica, China, and the East 
Indies. A shortage of crops in France created a greater demand in 
that country and in her West Indian colonies for American farm 
products. Agriculture was thus restored, and even industry revived 
and prospered. 

The government of the Confederation was not responsible for 
the hard times. The fact, however, tha> the depression came under 
this government caused many people then, and some historians of 
later times, to blame the government for it. It was held that if the 
general government had been stronger it could have forced from 
foreign powers more favorable treatment in the form of trade con- 
cessions. Interstate commerce could have been regulated, and by 
a uniform tariff policy the infant industries might have received 
some protection against the products dumped upon the country by 
English manufacturers. Although there is some basis for this opinion, 
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the economic shortcomings of the government of the Confederation 
have been greatly exaggerated. I'he new government under the 
present Constitution was fortunate enough to start off in a time of 
prosperity. It has, therefore, received too much credit for the good 
times, and the old government too much blame for the bad times. 

PAPER MONEY IN THE STATES AFPER THE REVOLUTION 

By the end of the war, as has already been seen, the Continental 
currency had depreciated until it ceased to cit^culate as money. The 
country was, therefore, on a specie basis except in those states which 
still issued bills of ciedit. In the short boom period that came with 
peace, the extravagant buying of foreign goods by our people drained 
the country of much of its specie. Money, therefore, became scatce 
and prices fell. Farmers who had contracted debts when theii 
produce brought a high price had now to pay these debts when 
their commodities were a drug on the market. By this condition of 
deflation, as it is called, creditors weie benefitted, and debtors were 
injured and exploited. The pioper remedy, a monetary system so 
regulated as to insure justice to both groups, was not worked out in 
any of the states. 

During the period of hard times, faimers, laborers, small tiades- 
men, and debtore generally were unable to pay theii debts and the 
heavy taxes that had been impo^d upon them. Numerous fore- 
closures of mortgages resulted, and a gieat many people lust all 
their property, while many were thrown into prison for debt 
From this distressed portion of the population there went up a cry 
for relief. The malcontents demanded “stay laws,” which would 
declare a moratorium on debts; reforms in the courts which would 
make the dispensing of justice less costly; and paper money, which 
would have the effect of scaling down debts by depreciation. 

In Massachusetts the evils of deflation seem to have gone to 
the greatest lengths. Farmers, because of the narrowing of the 
West Indian outlet, could not find a market for their produce and 
were staggering under unbearable debt burdens, and creditors 
were demanding their pound of flesh. Justice was slow and costly, 
and the privileged class which controlled the state government had 
shifted too great a proportion of the tax burden on to the shoulders 
of the farmers and laborers. Since some of the money so raised 
went to pay off the state’s indebtedness, it found its way into the 
pockets of speculators who had bought up the state’s paper at a 
low figure. The debtor and poorer class was becoming desperate. 

A feverish discontent arose among the common people, which 
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expressed itself in town meetings, county conventions, and petitions 
to the legislature. They asked for a scaling down of the public 
debt, a lessening of tlie privileges of the propertied class, reforms 
in the judiciary and tax system, and relief for debtors in the form 
of paper money. The legislature refused to accede to these demands, 
and mob violence was the result. Courts were prevented from 
holding their sessions by infuriated groups of farmers, laborers, 
and mechanics. The insurgents, led by Daniel Shays, a veteran of 
the Revolutionary War, were suppressed in the winter of 1787 
by state troops sent out by Governor Bowdoin under command of 
(General Benjamin Lincoln. 

THE WESTERN PROBLEM 

The lands west of the Appalachian Mountains were claimed by 
the stales of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. The right ot New York 
to a share ot the western area was based on her suzerainty over the 
Iroquois, who had at times exercised a sort of authority over some 
of tlie Indian tribes as far west as the Mississippi. I'he other states 
traced tlieir titles to the grants made to them by royal charters 
when they weie colonies. Since these grants overlapped, the claims 
ot some ot the states conflicted with those ot others. These titles 
were of doubtful validity because the British government, by ex- 
tending the limits of Quebec down to the Ohio (1774) , had vir- 
tually repudiated them. For this reason France and Spain, during 
tlie Revolution, took the position that these claims had been can- 
celed by the Quebec Act (see p. 98 n.) . Virginia, however, had 
stiengthened her title by the conquest of the Northwest under the 
leadership of George Rogers Clark, since this expedition had been 
sent out by her authority. Maryland, on the other hand, contended 
that Clark’s success was made possible by the joint action of all 
tire colonies in opposing the British forces in the East and there- 
fore that the West should belong to all the colcmies jointly. 

In 1780 New York yielded to the Confederation her shadowy 
rights in the West. The other states followed her example, al- 
though it was not until 1802 that all the cessions were made. With 
the acquisition of these western lands there arose two new prob- 
lems for Congress. First, it had to decide upon a policy for the 
disposal of the land to individuals; and, second, it had to devise a 
plan of government for the settlers. To discharge the first of these 
two responsibilities Congress adopted the Land Ordinance of 
1785, which bad been proposed by a'committee of which Thomas 
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Jefferson was chairman. According to this plan considerable areas 
were to be surveyed from time to time and divided into rectangular 
tracts of six miles square, each tract to be known as a township. 
Each township was to be divided into thirty-six squares (or sec- 
tions) of 640 acres each, the sixteenth section in every township 
being reserved for the use of schools. After surveys had been made, 
the land was to be put up at auction and sold to the highest bidder. 
The minimum amount that could be bought was one section, and 
the minimum price was to be one dollar per acre, which was to be 
paid in cash. To buy the minimum amoUpt of land therefore 
required at least $640 in cash. Since few actual settlers could raise 
such a large sum, little land was sold except to speculators, who 
could cut up their holdings into small tracts and sell them to 
settlers on credit. 

The government was sorely in need of money and was eager to 
dispose of as much land as possible. It was willing, therefore, to 
sell large amounts to companies at bargain prices. Of the groups 
of buyers who took advantage of this situation, the most noted was 
the Company of Ohio Associates, made up of Revolutionary 
veterans from New England who held certificates of indebtedness 
issued by Congress. The Reverend Manasseh Cutler, as a^nt for 
the company, bought from Congress about 1,500,000 acres for 
$1,000,000, to be paid in certificates of indebtedness worth about 
twelve cents on the dollar. 

The Ohio Company at once proceeded to occupy its vast domain. 
In the spring of 1788 a group of settlers under the leadership of 
General Rufus Putnam started to build the town of Marietta, the 
first authorized settlement north of the Ohio. True to the New 
England tradition, they made provision for education and religion 
by reserving one section in every township for the support of 
schools and one for the support of churches. 

Before the land sale to the Ohio Company had been consummated. 
Congress had passed (1787) an act for the government oi the 
Northwest Territory— a vast area lying between the Ohio River 
and the boundary of Pennsylvania on the east; the Mississippi on 
the west; the Ohio on the south; and the Canadian border on the 
north. 

The Ordinance consisted of governmental provisions and a bill 
of rights. The latter was similar to the bills of rights in the con- 
stitutions of the old states. The inhabitants were guaranteed freedom 
of worship, the benefits of the writ of habeas corpus and trial 
by jury, and exemption from unusual and cruel punishments. 
Private contracts were not to be interfered with, judicial pro* 
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ceedings were to be in accordance with the common law, and no 
one was to be deprived of life, liberty, or property “but by the 
judgment of his peers or the law of the land.” There was to be no 
slavery or involuntary servitude in the entire territory. 

The whole region was to be governed temporarily as one district 
but later would be divided into not less than three nor more than 
five prospective states. The Territory was to pass through three 
governmental stages. In the first stage, laws were to be made and 
administered by a governor and three judges, who would be 
appointed by Congress. There was also to be a secretary ap- 
pointed by Congress. The people would have no voice whatever 
in the government during this first stage, but this period of 
autocratic rule was to last only until the district should attain a 
population of 5000 adult males. Then there would be a legislature, 
consisting of a lower house chosen by the people, and an upper 
house, the members of which would be selected by Congress on 
nomination of the lower house of the territorial legislature. At 
this stage the Territory could send a delegate to Congress, who 
could not vote but could take part in the deliberations of that 
body. 

Whenever there should be, in any one of the three or five dis- 
tricts into which the Territory was to be divided, a free population of 
60,000, that district was to be admitted into the Union as a state 
with all the rights and privileges of the older states. 

The Ordinance of 1787 inaugurated a policy in the government 
of our territories which has been followed in principle ever since. 
It was a decision to treat the n^w area not as a colonial dependency 
but as an integral part of the country. It meant that the settlers 
in the West were to have from the beginning all the rights of 
citizenship enjoyed by the inhabitants of the older states, and that 
ultimately the new states to be carved out of the Northwest Territory 
would be put on the basis of political equality with the Original 
Thirteen. This wise decision settled at once— and in the right way— 
the problem as to whether the United States diould or should not 
have a colonial system. 

The Land Ordinance of 1785 and the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 were the most noted pieces of legislation enacted by the 
Congress of the Confederation. When the latter measure yaa 
passed by Confess meeting in New York, a convention in session 
in Philadelphia was framing a constitution to supersede the Articles 
of Confederation. The old Congress was in its last years and had 
fallen into decrepitude. Many of the members had lost interest in its 
proceedings and were absenting themselves from its sessions. When 
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the Northwest Ordinance was passed, only eighteen members were 
present and only eight states were represented. The enactment of 
these two ordinances was a remarkable achievement for so weak a 
body. Indeed it is surprising that the old Cksngress was able to 
prop itself up on its deathbed and pass these two important measures. 

THE CREATION OF MEW STATES IN THE WEST 

No new states were admitted into the Union during the Con- 
federation period, but steps were taken which later led to the 
formation of three new commonwealths. The first of these was 
Vermont. About 1763, pioneers from Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut began to move into the Green Mountain 
region, and, by the outbreak of the Revolution, the emigrants that 
had gone there numbered thirty thousand or more. They occupied 
lands which had been granted by the governor of New Hampshire. 
Both New Hampshire and New York claimed jurisdiction over 
these settlers, and the claim of New York was confirmed by the 
Privy Council in England. 

When the colonies separated from the mother country, the 
“Green Mountain Boys,” as the Vermont frontiersmen were called, 
determined to form a new state. This movement was led b^ Ethan 
Allen and his brothers, who felt that their large landholdings 
would be more secure under separate statehood. In 1777 a demo- 
cratic constitution was adopted ahd a government was organized 
for the new commonwealth, which was appropriately called Ver- 
mont {Vermont means green mountain ) . For fear of antagonizing 
New York, Congress refrained from recognizing the new state 
during the Confederation period; but after New York had sur- 
rendered her rights (1790) , Vermont was admitted into the Union 
as the fourteenth state (February 18, 1791) . 

During the Revolutionary War the settlements in cast Tennessee 
(Watauga) and central Kentucky (Transylvania) had grown in 
numbers and importance. As has already been seen (see pp. 59, 60) , 
Watauga had been brought under the jurisdiction of North 
Carolina, and Transylvania under that of Virginia; but in each 
case these western communities were separated from the eastern 
portion of the state by mountain barriers and wide stretches of 
wilderness. Under such conditions it was virtually impossible for 
the seaboard authorities to provide them with a just and efficient 
government. The frontiersmen complained that too much of the 
land had been monopolized by land-grabbers, that adequate meas- 
ures for defense were not provided, and that in general the laws 
under which they lived were not suited to local conditions. They, 
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therefore, wanted the right to govern themselves, and this desire 
took the form of a demand for separate statehood. 

The Kentuckians, as well as the Tennesseeans, felt that the use 
of the Mississippi as an outlet to market was necessary to prevent 
the strangulation of their economic life. Farm products, whiskey, 
and other articles that the people had for sale were loaded on 
flatboats and floated down the tributaries of the Ohio and then on 
that stream and the Mississippi to New Orleans. Here the com- 
modities were sold or stored tor export, and the flatboat was broken 
up and disposed of for lumber. Most of the products of the Western- 
ers were too bulky and heavy to be transported across the moun- 
tains on pack horses to eastern towns, and for such wares New 
Orleans was the only accessible market. The Westerners, therefore, 
insisted on the free use of the Mississippi, and the failure of Con- 
gress to secure this right from Spain caused great dissatisfaction 
among them. 

Virginia more than once generously offered Kentucky permission 
to separate from the mother state. But partly because state con- 
sciousness had developed slowly here and partly because of ob- 
stacles that arose from time to time, the offers were not promptly 
accepted, and it was not until 1792 that Kentucky was finally 
admitted into the Union as tlie fifteenth slate. 

The settlers of east Tennessee became state conscious more 
quickly than did those of Kentucky. North Carolina in 1784 ceded 
her western lands to the Union on certain conditions. Since these 
conditions were not complied with by Congress, site recalled the 
cession and re-asserted her autnority over the Watauga settlements. 
In tlie meantime the people here, under the leadership of John 
Sevier, had organized a separate government and given their new 
state the name of Franklin. Noith Caiolina regarded this movement 
as an act of rebellion and made a vigorous effort to put a stop to it. 
After considerable difficulty her authoiity over the obstreperous 
pioneers was restored, but in 1789 the territory was for a second 
time ceded to the Union. 

By this time other settlements had b-‘*n made. Nashboro (Nash- 
ville) on the Cumberland River had been founded by James 
Robeitson (1779), and Knoxville was established a decade later. 
The Southwest Territory was organized in 1790, and William 
Blount was appointed by Washington as its first governor. Popula- 
tion grew rapidly in the Southwest Territory, and by 1796 the 
state of Tennessee was carved out ol it and admitted into the 
Union. 
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.4-^URING the half-decade following the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War there was a growing dissatisfaction with the government 
of the Confederation because of the commercial and financial con- 
fusion and the general instability of conditions throughout the 
country. This discontent was strongest among the upper classes, 
who dominated economic, social, and political life in the states. 
There soon arose, therefore, among the leaders of these classes an 
agitation in favor of giving more power to the Federal government. 
The first important step toward converting this sentiment into 
action was taken by the Annapolis Convention. Through the influ- 
ence of Madison, the legislature of Virginia issued an invitation to 
all the states to send commissioners to Annapolis to consider in 
joint meeting the problem of uniform commercial regulations 
among the states. At the appointed time (September 11, 1786) com- 
missioners from five states appeared at Annapolis. In view of the 
meager representation, the convention took no action with refer- 
ence to the regulation of commerce but unanimously adopted a 
resolution urging all the states to appoint delegates to a convention 
to be held at Philadelphia on the second Monday of May, 1787, 
“to devise such further provisions as shall appear to them necessary 
to render the constitution of the Federal Government adequate 
to the exigencies of the Union.” 

Virginia, and then other states, accepted this invitation, and the 
movement soon made such headway tL?t Congress decided to take 
action. Accordingly, it passed a resolution (February 21, 1787) 
calling a meeting at the time and place suggested by the Annapolis 
Convention, “for the sole and express purpose of revising the 
Articles of Confederation.” All amendments that might be offered 
by this convention were to be reported to Congress and the various 
state legislatures for their acceptance or rejection. 

The states which had not already .acted (except Rhode Island, 
which had no share in the work of constitution-making) now 
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chose delegates to the proposed convention. The total number of 
delegates selected was seventy-four, but only fifty-five were in actual 
attendance. Some of these were absent for a good portion of the 
time, and only thirty-nine signed the finished document. Most 
of the deputies were college-trained, and a few, like Franklin, were 
self-educated. A large majority of them had had practical experience 
in governmental affairs as administrative officials or as mem- 
bers of Congress or state legislatures. The delegates, in the main, 
belonged to the wealthy and educated classes and were aristocratic 
and conservative in their {>olitical opinh^ns. Moreover, their 
conservatism had been accentuated by Shays’s Rebellion and other 
recent disorders. They had a firm belief in the sanctity of property 
and felt that a stabilized government, state and Federal, would be 
favorable to the growth of commerce and industry and in that way 
would promote the prosperity of the wealthy classes and the people 
generally. They were therefore in general agreement as to the desir- 
ability of establishing a political system which would not only safe- 
guard liberty but would also protect property. There was, however, 
a marked difference of opinion among the members as to what 
plan of government would best serve these ends. One group advo- 
cated a strong Federal government, whereas another leaned lieavily 
toward states’ rights. 

Outstanding among the leaders of the former group were Wash- 
ington and Madison of Virginia/ James Wilson of Pennsylvania, 
and Alexander Hamilton of New York, The must illustrious mem- 
ber of the Convention, Washington, was at the height of his fame 
at that time and was easily the most noted man in the Western 
Hemisphere. Since he was president of the body, he did not par- 
ticipate in the debates. He appeared only once or twice on the 
floor— and then spoke very briefly— but he took a deep interest in 
the proceedings and voted as a member of the Virginia delegation. 
Although less conspicuous than some of his colleagues, James 
Madison proved to be the most effective member of the Convention, 
He was thirty-six years of age and had had considerable experience 
in the art of government as a member of Congress and the legisla- 
ture of Virginia. He was not a brilliant orator but was a clear 
thinker and a logical debater. Next to Madison in the work of the 
Convention came James Wilson of Pennsylvania. He had served a 
number of years in Congress, had signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and now at the age of forty-five was one of the ablest 
lawyers in America. Two other prominent members were Franklin 
and Alexander Hamilton, although neither exerted the influence in 
the Convention that would be expected in view of Franklin’s pre- 
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vious record and Hamilton’s later career. Franklin's eighty-odd 
years had taken toll of his vigor, and Hamilton’s extreme national- 
ism-considered unreasonable by his colleagues— handicapped his 
usefulness. 

The opponents of nationalism could also point to able leaders. 
Members of this gioup who deserve particular mention were: 
William Paterson of New Jersey, a good debater, who had been 
a member of the Continental Congress, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and for eleven years attorney general of his state; 
and Roger Sherman of Connecticut, an able politician of sound 
judgment, who had been in succession a shoemaker, almanac-maker, 
lawyer, and judge. These and the other leaders who stood against 
nationalism did not act merely as obstructionists but performed a 
valuable service in the framing of the Constitution. By their opposi- 
tion they kept the trend toward centralization from going to such 
lengths as to sacrifice unduly the poweis of the states. Their insistence 
upon the rights of the states led to certain compromises but for 
which the Constitution might not have been accepted. 

The Convention was organized May 25, 1787, with Washington 
as the unanimous choice for president. Rules of procedure were 
adopted, one of which pledged the members to the strictest secrecy. 
The debates were thus free from the influence of outside clamor. 
F.ach state had one vote, which was determined by the voice of a 
majority of its representatives. Important questions were thoroughly 
debated and opinions were molded by discussion to a greater extent 
than is customary with parliamentary bodies. The comparative 
smallness of the Convention and the absence of the motive for 
speaking for the effect on listening constituencies made for helpful 
discussion. The secretary was not effic-ent, and the record kept by 
him was meager and unsatisfactory, fortunately we ha\e a much 
fuller and better account in the notes which Madison took from 
day to day. In addition to these two sources of information we have 
brief accounts by other delegates, and scraps of information which 
have been gleaned from the letters and speeches of members.^ 

While waiting for latecomers to arrive at Philadelphia, the Vir- 
ginia delegation had daily meetings and agreed upon a set of resolu- 
tions which were to be offered as the basis of the new constitution. 
These resolutions, which were probably written by Madison, were 
presented to the Convention by Governor Edmund Randolph, who 
made a brilliant speech showing the need of a strong government. 

1 In 1819 the seal of secrecy was broken when by order of Congress the official ac- 
count of the secretary was published. Madison’s Notes were published in 1840. These 
two collections and other important sources ^n be found in Max Farrand’s The 
Records of the Federal Convention of 1787 (3 volumes, 1911). 
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The scheme of government embodied in them was known as the 
Virginia, or Randolph, Plan. It provided for an effective general 
government, one that would be favorable to the large states, since 
there was to be proportional representation in both houses of the 
Federal legislature. This plan was discussed at great length, and a 
number of important revisions and additions were made in the 
original resolutions. The Randolph Plan, after having been thus 
hammered into shape, became the basis of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The delegates from the small states were opposed to the Randolph 
Plan, contending that it would confer too much authority on the 
general government and give the large states an undue influence 
in Federal affairs. So dissatisfied were the small-state representatives 
with the Randolph Plan that they proposed as a substitute another 
scheme of government. This proposal was embodied in a series of 
resolutions offered by William Paterson of New Jersey and is 
known as the Paterson, or New Jersey, Plan. It proposed to amend 
the Articles of Confederation and to give Congress greater powers 
but not to clothe the Federal government with sovereignty. The 
Paterson Plan was rejected, although some of its provisions were 
incorporated in the Constitution. The small-state party, hcnvever, 
put up a vigorous fight against nationalism and was able to secure 
important modifications of the original Randolph Plan. 

In the fight between the two pities the issue which caused the 
greatest controversy was that of representation. The large-state group 
insisted that membership in both houses should be based on pro- 
portional representation. The small-state delegates wanted equal 
representation in both houses and were especially insistent upon 
equal representation in the upper house. They contended that 
proportional representation in both houses would put the small 
states entirely at the mercy of the large states. The latter would 
combine into a predominant party and thus completely control 
Congress. In reply Madison argued ably to show that party lines 
in the future would be drawn not with reference to the size of 
states but in accordance with geographical and economic conditions, 
the large and small states of one section combining against those of 
another. Furthermore, he pointed out the injustice of allowing the 
people of a small state the same voice in the government as those 
of a large one. To do this would be to give each citizen of a small 
state a voting power several times as great as that enjoyed by a 
citizen of a large state. Each side was so unyielding that a hopeless 
deadlock seemed to have been reached. The difficulty was toally 
solved by a compromise plan by which the upper house should be 
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made up of two Senators from each state, and the lower house, 
of Representatives apportioned among the states according to popu- 
lation. There was also a provision that “all bills for raising revenue 
shall originate in the House of Representatives; but the Senate may 
propose or concur with amendments as on other bills.” This clause 
was added to ease the forebodings of the large-state delegates, who 
were afraid that the small states, acting through the upper house, 
would impose unnecessary tax burdens upon the country. 

While some of the minor disputes were in progress, sectionalism Mtnor com- 
showed its ugly visage. Gouvemeur Morris contended that the 
West should not be put on an equality with the East in the in the 
government of the republic. Madison and George Mason of Vir- Union 
ginia strongly opposed any discrimination against the West. They 
wanted the new states to be admitted into the Union on the same 
terms with the original states. Morris, although he did not entirely 
succeed in his endeavor, was able to prevent the embodiment of 
such a guarantee in the Constitution. Instead, this rather vague 
clause was agreed upon: “New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union.” Whether Congress could limit the power 
of new states by prescribing conditions on their admission was left 
as an open question for later decision. 

Another cause of sectional dispute, although of lesser importance. The three- 
was slavery. Some of the delegates from the far South contended that 
all slaves should be counted when determining the basis of repre- 
sentation. Certain Northern members, on the other hand, were 
opposed to counting any of them. The fact that the slaves were 
property strengthened the argument in favor of counting them, 
since there was a feeling that property should be one of the bases 
of representation. By coupling taxation with representation, a plan 
was found which was acceptable to both sides. It was agreed that in 
apportioning representation and direct taxation, three fifths of the 
slaves would be counted. 

Sectionalism also entered into the discussions over the question Navigation 
of giving Congress the power to regulate commerce. Southern dele- 
gates feared that if Congress, by a mere majority vote, could pass 
navigation laws it might require all American exports and imports 
to be carried in American bottoms. Such a monopoly would mean 
high freight rates for agricultural products sent abroad from the 
South and thus favor the Northern shipowner at the expense of 
the Southern farmer. Burdensome duties might also be imposed 
on Southern exports, such as tobacco and rice. 

The South, therefore, contended that navigation laws should 
require the assent of two thirds of Hoth houses of Congress. This 
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proposal was opposed by the Northern delegates, who maintained 
that one of the principal reasons for calling the Convention was to 
give Congress the right to regulate commerce. The situation was 
further complicated by the demand in Georgia and the Carolinas 
for more slaves. The deputations from these states insisted that the 
Federal government should not have the power to prohibit the 
importation of slaves. Evidently these different points of view could 
be reconciled only by a policy of give and take. To relieve the 
South of the fear that their staples would be overburdened with 
taxation in their passage to foreign markets, it was voted that Con- 
gress be prohibited from levying export duties. 

It was not so easy to settle the question raised by the deep South 
regarding the slave trade. Representatives from this section de- 
clared that their states would not ratify the Constitution if their 
demands were not met. The delegations from the middle region 
were opposed to further importation, whereas some of the New 
England deputies were willing to allow the continuance of the 
traffic rather than jeopardize the acceptance of the Constitution. The 
result was a compromise whereby Congress could not prohibit the 
slave trade prior to January 1, 1808, but could levy an import duty 
of $10 each on all slaves imported. After these concession* were 
made to the South, it was agreed that navigation acts, like other 
laws, could be enacted by a majority vote of both houses of Con- 
gress, with the consent of the Present. 

The Great Compromise was a concession to the small states, and 
they gave no further trouble. The other provisions regarding the leg- 
islature were adopted without controversy. In addition to the powers 
exercised by the old Congress (see p. 130), the new Congress was 
granted certain powers which had not been given to the Congress 
of the Confederation. Prominent in this list were the right to “lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States”: and to regulate interstate and foreign commerce. ^ 

One of the knottiest of all the problems which confronted the 
Convention was that of providing for an adequate Federal executive. 
At one time a plural executive was advocated by some of the dele- 
gates, but the general feeling was in favor of a strong, single execu- 
tive, who should be independent of the legislature. Accordingly, it 
was agreed that there should be a chief executive with the title 
of President, who was granted large powers (see Constitution, 
art. II, sec. 2) . To devise a method of selecting an officer of such 

iFor the other powers of Congress, see the text of the Constitution, article I. 
section 8. ^ 
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powers and responsibilities proved to be a most difficult task. Many 
plans were offered and rejected. If the President ■were appointed by 
Congress, he would be dependent upon that body, and the principle 
of the separation of powers would be violated. The delegates were 
not democratic in their notions, and a majority of them felt that 
the people were not qualified to make so important a choice. Even 
George Mason, although more liberal than some of his colleagues, 
thought that to call upon the people to elect the President would be 
like asking a blind man for a judgment as to colors. Finally, it was 
decided that the President would be chosen by electors, and these 
electors would be selected in such manner as the state legislatures 
might prescribe. 

The scheme devised for the election of the President and Vice- 
President was one of the few original features of the Constitution. ^ 

But the provision did not work out as the Fathers had expected. 

Soon the electors, instead of acting independently in the selection 
of the President and Vice-President, became rubber stamps, obedi- 
ently registering the will of their resjiective parties. After the plan 
had been tried a decade and a half it was modified by the Twelfth 
Amendment. 

One of the clearly apparent weaknesses of the Articles of Con- The Federal 
federation was the lack of a strong Federal judiciary. The Conven- 
tion was, therefore, in general agreement that such a judiciary should 
be established. There was also no difference of opinion as to the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United States. A dispute 
arose, however, as to whether inferior Federal courts should be 
established. Some of the deLgates firmly maintained that such 
ttibunals should not be created but that the state courts should 
be used as such, with appeals from them to the United States 
Supreme Court. The Convention sidestepped the question by 
declaring that "the judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.’’ As this 
clause gave Congress an option rather than an obligation, the final 
responsibility as to inferior courts wa> imposed upon that body.* 

The Constitution at fiist did not contain a formal bill of rights, Nofomud 
but it did guarantee in a few particulars that the rights of the 
individual would be protected against governmental interference, original 
The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus was not to be suspended Constitution 
"unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 

1 For the original plan for electing the President and the Vice-President, see the 
Constitution, art. II. sec 1; for the change in plan see the 12th Amendment. 

3 For the powers of the judiciary, see art. Ill, sec. 1. 
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require it.” No bill of attainder or ex post facto law could be passed 
by either the Federal or a state legislature. 

The states were also forbidden to “coin money; emit bills of 
credit; make anything but gold and silver a tender in payment of 
debts; ... or [pass any] law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts.” These restrictions were placed on the states for the protection 
of the propertied interests. These clauses insured creditors against 
the scaling down of the indebtedness due them or the payment of it 
in cheap money. With these provisions should be classed the follow- 
ing clause: “All debts contracted and enga^ments entered into, 
before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against 
the United States under this Constitution, as under the Confedera- 
tion.” This was a pledge that holders of United States bonds would 
be paid in full. It is this clause especially on which rests the charge 
that the Fathers (those of them who owned government paper) were 
looking out for their own selfish interests. But if the indebtedness 
of the old government had not been assumed by the new, the credit 
of the country would have been greatly impaired. 

The Fathers did not regard their handiwork as a perfect instru- 
ment of government. The infallibility attributed to them by later 
generations would doubtless have made a strong appeal td their 
sense of humor. The Constitution was a bundle of compromises, 
and probably not a single one of its framers approved of it in its 
entirety. It was, however, the best ^heme available by which a real 
union and an effective general government could be established, 
and they accepted it for that reason. It was hoped that the imper- 
fections could be worked out in the future by the amending process. 

Amendments could be proposed in two ways. First, by Congress, 
by a two-thirds vote of both houses; and second, by a national 
convention called by Congress. The call for a national convention 
must be issued by Congress whenever the legislatures of two thirds 
of the states by petition should ask it to do so. The framers probably 
thought that the national convention would be used at times not 
only to offer amendments but also to give the Constitution a 
thorough overhauling. Such has not been the case, for no second 
national convention has ever been held. 

After an amendment has been proposed it has to be ratified by 
the legislatures of three fourths of the states or by conventions of 
three fourths of the states. Congress decides which method of 
ratification shall be employed. So far (1953) , only one amendment 
(the twenty-first) has been ratified by state conventions; all the 
others have been ratified by state legislatures. 

On September 17 the Constitution, which had been put into 
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final form by Gouvemeur Morris, came up for adoption. A few 
of the members were unwilling to sign it, however, and the docu- 
ment could not go out with the unanimous approval of the delegates. 
In order that the action of the Convention might have the semblance 
of unanimity, the following resolution, offered by Franklin, was 
adopted: “Done in Convention by the unanimous consent of the 
States present. . . .” The engrossed copy of the Constitution was 
then signed by all but three of the delegates present. 

It is not clearly stated in the Constitution whether sovereignty, 
or supreme authority, resided in the states— as it did under the 
Articles of Confederation— or in the Union— as it does today. It 
took a terrible fratricidal war to settle this moot question. And yet 
the Fathers are not to be severely censured for this vagueness. If it 
had been clearly and definitely understood in 1787 that the new 
Constitution had created a national government, such as we have 
today, it might have been rejected by the state conventions. On the 
other hand, if it had been generally conceded that the states were 
still sovereign, the Federal government might nevei have gained 
the power needed to meet the problems with which it has had to 
cope. 


RATIFICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution contained this provision for its ratification: 
Conventions were to be held in the states, and as soon as nine of 
these conventions should ratify the new instrument of government, 
it would go into effect as between such states as had accepted it. 
Those states which were unwilling to come under the “New Roof,” 
as the Constitution was called, were to be left out in the weather. 
The launching of the new government under such an arrangement 
would, therefore, be an act of revolution. Under the old constitu- 
tion changes in the fundamental law could be made only with the 
consent of the legislatures of all the states. The important innova- 
tions suggested by the proposed Constitution were to be effective 
when accepted by conventions of some of the states. 

The new frame of government wa*- s^nt to Congress with the 
request that it be submitted to the state conventions for their 
acceptance or rejection. The old government was thus invited “to 
light its own funeral pyre.” At first Congress was by no means 
enthusiastic over the new plan; but despite objections raised by 
some of the members, it was voted unanimously by the eleven states 
present to submit the new instrument to the state conventions for 
action. 

The Constitution, now before the people, was the issue between 
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the two political parties which had been promptly formed. Those 
who favored ratification called themselves Federalists. This term 
was a misnomer, since most of the advocates of ratification were not 
in favor of a federation of states but a strong general government. 
The word “nationalist” would more nearly have defined their 
views. But the latter term was in disfavor with the people, and 
therefore the friends of the new system appropriated the more 
acceptable name of Federalist. There was left then for the opponents 
of ratification nothing but the designation of “Antifederalist.” They 
were thus under the disadvantage of having^to wear a label that 
had only a negative connotation. 

In some of the states there were heated contests between the 
supporters and opponents of ratification. These disputes were not 
confined to the state conventions but were carried on in state 
legislatures, on the stump, and in the press. Numerous articles on 
both sides, over Latin or fanciful pseudonyms, appeared in the 
newspapers. These discussions were not always kept on the high 
plane of principle but frequently degenerated into personal abuse 
and appeals to prejudice. 

The basis of the opposition to the Constitution was the contention 
that it gave the Federal government too much powei and Ifft too 
little to the states. It had changed a confederation, so the Anti- 
federalists maintained, into a consolidated government and 
reduced the states to a position of^undue subordination. It would 
give the President and Congress greater power over the states 
than that formerly exercised by king and Parliament over the 
colonies. The Federalists, on the other hand, denied that a con- 
solidated national government would be created and that the 
states would be deprived of any rights needful for the control of 
their legitimate interests. The new Union would be a cross between 
a league of states and a consolidated nation. 

The Constitution was readily accepted by the small states (except 
Rhode Island) , and it was promptly ratified by them with little or 
no opposition. The large state of Pennsylvania also signified its 
acceptance at an early date (December 12, 1787), although the 
Antifederalists put up a vigorous fight in opposition. Before the 
middle of January, 1788, ratification had been voted by the states 
of Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, and Connecticut, 
in the order named. The vote in Delaware, New Jersey, and Georgia 
was unanimous. In Pennsylvania it was two to one, and in Con- 
necticut more than three to one. Then came ratifications by Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, South Carolina, and New Hampshire. By the 
action of N«w Hampshire (June 21) the new Union was assured. 
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as this was the ninth state to accept the Constitution. New Hampshire 
thus became the keystone of the arch of the Union. 

The opposition offered by the Antifederalists was particularly 
strong in Massachusetts, Virginia, and New York. The Federalists 
were successful finally in each of these states, although ratification 
was carried in New York by a very narrow margin. In the Old 
Dominion and elsewhere, Washington’s influence in favor of 
ratification was a great aid to the Federalist cause, although he was 
not a member of the Virginia convention. In a private letter which 
was printed in the newspapers he said: “. . . and clear I am if 
another Federal Convention is attempted, the sentiment of the 
members will be more discordant. ... I am fully persuaded . . . 
that it [the Constitution] or disunion, is before us. If the first is 
our choice, when the defects of it are experienced, a constitutional 
door is open for amendments and may be adopted in a peaceable 
manner without tumult or disorder.” 

The convention of North Carolina adjourned without accepting 
the Constitution, deciding to await further developments. Rhode 
Island at first also refused to get under the “New Roof.” The new 
Union, therefore, went into effect with a membership of eleven 
instead of thirteen states. 

The most important of the newspaper articles in the propaganda 
for and against ratification was a series of learned es.says in support 
of the Constitution which is known as The Federalist. These essays 
were published in certain New Yoik papers in the period from 
October, 1787, to August, 1788. All of them bore the signature of 
“Publius.” The authors who used this pen name were Hamilton, 
Madison, and John Jay. These essays were distinguished from the 
ordinary newspaper discussions of the day by the absence of abuse 
and personal allusions. Sound arguments were logically arranged and 
expressed with a clarity which rendered an abstruse subject under- 
standable to the ordinary citi^en. The Federalist is an interpretation 
of the Constitution by able contemporaries and is the best com- 
mentary we have on that document. 
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JL HE last work of the old Congress consisted of making plans for 
ushering in the new government. It was decided that the new 
Congress should meet at New York on March 4, 1789. At the 
appointed time only a few Representatives and Senators were in 
attendance, and it was about a month before both houses could 
muster a quorum. When the president pro tempore of the Senate 
counted the votes of the Presidential electors (April 6) , he found 
that Washington had been unanimously elected President. Of the 
several candidates listed as second choice, the name of John Adams 
appeared more often than that of any of the others and thus he 
became Vice-President. Washington and Adams were both promptly 
notihed of their election. Adams arrived at New York first and at 
once took over his duties as president of the Senate. Two days 
after receiving formal notification, Washington left home for his 
new responsibilities, and his journey to New York was one con- 
tinuous ovation. The inauguration was a festive occasion, and an 
immense crowd assembled to witness the ceremony. The oath of 
office was administered to Washington on the balcony of Federal 
Hall, which had just been completed and was considered one of the 
finest structures in America. At the end of this ritual the crowd 
below greeted its elected chief with rousing cheers. Washington 
then returned to the Senate Chamber where, with his paper shaking 
from embarrassment, he read his inaugural address. 

The great task before Congress and the executive was to build a 
government around the Constitution. The document generally 
known as the Constitution was only a blueprint plus a framework; 
brick and mortar had to be added to make it a finished structure. 
Although this filling-in process has been going on continuously 
from the beginning to the present time, more of it was done during 
Washington’s two terms than in any other period of equal length. 
There was little in the practice of the old government to serve as 
a basis for the new. Washington and his colleagues therefore had 
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to build from the ground up. The new Congress was predominantly 
(almost entirely) Federalist, and consequently the Constitution 
was in the hands of its friends. The few Antifederalists who had been 
chosen to seats in the legislative branch also accepted the Constitu- 
tion as a finality. They were in disagreement with the Federalists 
only as to the interpretation of the fundamental law. The new 
regime thus was not hampered by the obstructionist policies of a 
group of irreconcilables. In the beginning, Madison was the leader 
of the House of Representatives and spokesman of the President. 
Prior to the creation of his Cabinet, Washil^gton leaned heavily 
upon him for advice. 

The Constitution made no definite provision for the creation of 
executive departments. This responsibility was left to Congress. 
To give the President proper assistance in the discharge of his 
administrative duties, laws were passed establishing the departments 
of State, War, and the Treasury, and the office of Attorney General. 

It was some months before these measures were enacted, and 
during the period of waiting the executives of the old government 
carried on in their respective positions. John Jay, who had been 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs under the Confederation, continued in 
the performance of his duties until a new official (now "called 
Secretary of State) was designated as his successor. Jeftetson was 
asked to assume tliis responsible task, a position for which he was 
well qualified because of his acqi#aintanie with the technique of 
diplomacy gained by his wide experience as minister to France. 
Besides, he was held in high esteem in France, and it was important 
that our foreign affairs should be managed by one who was persona 
grata to our ally. General Henry Knox had been Secretary of War 
under the old government and was given the same position in the 
new. Hamilton was made Secretary of the Treasury, which at that 
time was the most impiortant of all the executive departments. Ex- 
Govemor Edmund Randolph was made Attorney General. 

Washington’s inexperience in government made him feel deeply 
the need of official advice. The Constitution does not state what 
body shall act in an advisory capacity to the President. It was 
thought, however, that the Senate would perform that service, as 
the council had done for the colonial governor. This expectation 
was an argument in favor of keeping down the size of the Senate. 
The Senate proved impracticable as an advisory body, and, as a 
result, Washington fell into the practice of calling together the 
heads of the three executive departments for advice. Since legal 
questions frequently came up, the Attorney General was also 
included in^hese meetings. In this way the Cabinet was formed. 
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The few general provisions in the Constitution regarding Federal 
courts left large powers to Congress in the establishment of the 
judiciary. Congress was to decide as to the creation of inferior 
courts and determine their organization and jurisdiction. It could 
also decide upon the number of judges in the Supreme Court and 
the salary of all judges. In the discharge of this responsibility it 
passed the first Judiciary Act in September, 1789. By it the Supreme 
Court was to consist of a Chief Justice and five associate justices, 
and there were to be thirteen district courts, with a judge to preside 
over each. Between the Supreme Court and the district courts 
there were to be intermediary tribunals known as circuit courts. 
The law provided for three circuits and specified that “there shall 
be held annually in each district of said circuits two courts which 
shall be called Circuit Courts, and shall consist of any two justices 
of the Supreme Court and the district judge of such districts, any 
two of wliom shall constitute a quorum.” In the organization of 
the judiciary the question of states’ rights came to the fore. One 
group of Congressmen, which advocated states’ rights, was opposed 
to the creation of inferior Federal tribunals and wanted the state 
courts to act as such with appeals to the United States Supreme 
Court. This effort was unsuccessful and a Federal judiciary entirely 
independent of tliat of the states was voted. 

One of the most urgent of the needs of the new government 
was that of a source of revenue. The treasury was empty, and 
the national debt was constantly rising. The House of Representa- 
tives, under the leadership of Madison, began to discuss a revenue 
bill within a week after it had been organized and before Washing- 
ton was inaugurated. Madison hoped that this measure, which 
imposed a low tariff on certain imports, would pass as early as 
possible, since the government was in such dire need of money. 
But through the influence of the merchants of Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, New York, and other places, the act was not passed until 
July and did not go into effect until August 1. The reason for 
this delay was that these merchants, in anticipation of the tariff, 
had made large orders abroad and ^vere desirous of having their 
goods landed before the tariff became effective. These low duties 
were imposed in such a way as to afford slight protection to 
American manufacturers. 

The Antifederalists, though loyal to the new political regime, 
were insistent upon the adoption of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. A large number of amendments (78) had been suggested by 
the various ratifying state conventions, and from these Madison 
a selection and presented thdm to the House. Seventeen of 
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these passed the House, but the number was reduced to twelve by 
the Senate. Ten of this dozen were ratified by the states. These 
ten amendments were in the nature of a bill of rights and were 
intended as a protection of the people and the states against en- 
croachments upon their rights by the Federal government. By them 
Congress was restrained from making any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion; or abridging freedom of worship, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, or the right of petition. The 
people were to be secure against excessive bail and unreasonable 
search, and were guaranteed the right of trial ^by jury in criminal 
and important civil cases. Article X was as follows: “The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.” 

Washington had not been in office long before North Carolina 
sought shelter under the “New Roof.” In the fall of 1789 she 
held a second convention and voted to come into the Union. 
Rhode Island did not accept the Constitution until the following 
spring, and then not until after Congress had threatened to cut 
off trade with her. The Union was now complete, as it included all 
of the Original Thirteen States. 
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Hamilton's financial measures 

The adoption of a wise financial policy was one of the most urgent 
needs of the new government. A huge indebtedness had been 
piled up during the war by both the Union and the individual 
states. The general government had been unable to pay the interest 
on its obligations, and many of the states were in the same situa- 
tion. With such a record, credit— both state and Federal— was at a 
very low ebb. The revival of public credit was thus a matter of 
immediate concern for both the executive and the legislative 
branches of the government. 

This situation gave to Alexander Hamilton, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, an opportunity to perform his greatest service to his 
country. To give the new political system stability and efficiency he 
felt that it was necessary (1) to establish the credit of the govern- 
ment at home and abroad and (2) to develop a strong central 
government by tying in the financial interests of the nation with 
the Federal government. Accordingly, he advocated a financial 
policy that would promote the welfare of merchants, manufacturers, 
and capitalists generally and bind up their interests with the 
success of the Federal government. It was in the spirit of this 
philosophy tbat he entered with alacrity upon his difficult task. 
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In response to requests from Ck)ngress, he made four reports to 
that body, in which were embodied his financial measures. These 
were as follows: 

(1) The funding of the debt of the Federal government. The 
United States owed to foreign creditors, chiefly the French govern- 
ment, about $12,000,000. To domestic creditors it owed an amount 
in excess of $44,000,000. Hamilton’s proposal was to fund this 
indebtedness, that is, allow creditors, both foreign and domestic, 
to exchange this depreciated paper for interest-bearing bonds now 
to be issued. The latter would be as good as specie, as they would 
be guaranteed by a strong government with a revenue adequate to 
meet interest and other payments. In this way public credit, it was 
expected, would at once rise to a high level. The owners of these 
new bonds would have a private stake in the government and 
would exert their influence in favor of perpetuating and strengthen- 
ing the Union and of promoting the interests of the Federalist 
Party. 

(2) The assumption of the debts of the states. Hamilton pro- 
posed that the unpaid indebtedness of the states, incurred in carrying 
on the war, up to $21,500,000, be assumed by the Federal govern- 
ment. The credit of the country could not be restored, he maintained, 
as long as the states had outstanding bonds which they could not or 
would not pay. Furthermore, these debts had all been incurred 
in a common cause and should therefore be paid by the country 
as a whole. Another reason (but one which, of course, he did not 
give in his report) was that assumption would mean the issuance 
of more Federal bonds. The purchasers of these would be bound 
by financial interests to the Union rather than to the states. This 
would be an additional means of strengthening the Federal govern- 
ment by identifying the wealthy class with it. 

There was little or no opposition to the funding of the foreign 
debt. The fight began on the proposal to fund the domestic debt 
and pay the holders of government certificates at par. Many of the 
original holders of these certificates had been forced to sell them to 
speculators at a great discount, some at twenty-five and some as 
low as ten cents on the dollar. The speculators naturally made a 
strong fight for Hamilton’s proposals. The galleries of the House 
of Representatives were crowded by them when these measures 
were under consideration. Most of the original owners of these 
certificates who still held them lived in backward rural commu- 
nities and were not informed as to what was going on at New 
York. A few days after Hamilton’s report was made, speculators 
and their agents hurried to these plates (which were mostly in the 
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South) to buy up the remainder of this paper at a reduced figure. 
Two fast-sailing vessels were sent by a member of Congress to the 
South for the purpose of purchasing Federal bonds. Agents of 
speculators drove as rapidly as possible behind horses that were 
lashed into a fast pace. 

The opponents of the plan argued that it would rob the original 
owners of the paper and enrich the speculators. Many of the former 
were Revolutionary soldiers and small farmers, whose necessities, 
brought on by the failure of the old government to redeem its 
pledges, had forced them to sell at such lotv. figures. These same 
victims would now have to pay taxes so that Ihe speculators could 
reap their ill-gotten gains. 

Madison remained silent in the early stage of this hght. Finally, 
however, he aligned himself with the opposition. In lieu of the 
proposal of Hamilton he suggested that the domestic debt be 
funded at par, but that those who then held government certificates 
of indebtedness be paid the market price of the paper at the time 
the discussion started, and the original holders be given the balance. 
Madison’s motion was defeated, and Hamilton’s plan was accepted. 
The arguments against Madison’s proposal were that only by paying 
oft those who then held the certificates could the governmen* meet 
the pledges originally given. If this were not done the public credit 
would suffer, for the “security of transfer” is “an essential element 
of public credit.” Furthermore, in^any instances it would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to find out who the original grantees were. 
As a result of this, the first disagreement of Madison with the 
Federalists, he ceased to act as spokesman of the Administration 
and was read out of the party. 

There was a strenuous fight against the assumption of state 
debts. The states with large indebtedness were in favor of it, but 
those that had paid off the greater portion of their indebtedness 
were opposed to the plan, for if assumption were carried, their 
people would be taxed by the Federal government to assist in the 
discharge of the debts of other states. 

Another argument against assumption was that it would transfer 
the interests of the holders of state bonds from the states to the 
Union. This would strengthen the Federal government and weaken 
the authority of the states. Madison, reflecting the sentiments of 
his constituents, declared against the proposal. The opponents of 
assumption had a majority of two in the House of Representatives, 
and the measure could not be carried without a change in the atti- 
tude of a few members. Jefferson’s fears for the safety of the Union 
had been ai^used by Hamilton, who said that some of the states 
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would secede from the Union if their debts were not taken over by 
the Federal government. Jefferson therefore used his influence in 
favor of assumption, much to his later regret. A logrolling agree- 
ment was entered into at a dinner party given by Jefferson, to 
which Madison and Hamilton had been invited. The South wanted 
the permanent capital located on the Potomac River. Hamilton 
was indifferent as to the site of the capital and hence was willing 
to accede to the wishes of the Southern Representatives on this 
point if by so doing they would agree to vote for assumption. 
Accordingly, he agreed to secure enough votes for the Potomac 
location if Madison would see that a few more votes were obtained 
for assumption. This agreement was carried out; and the indebted- 
ness of the states (or nearly all of it) was assumed by the Federal 
government. Twenty-nine of the sixty-four members of the House 
were security holders. Of these twenty-nine, twenty-one voted for 
and eight against assumption. ^ The enactment of the assumption 
measure was the signal for another mad rush by the speculators. 

(.S) The excise act. The financial obligations imposed upon the 
government by Hamilton’s measures called for a greater revenue 
than the tariff would yield. Hamilton therefore proposed and Con- 
gress voted an internal tax on distilled liquors. 

(4) The establishment of a nalional bank, A bill providing for 
the creation of a national bank was brouglit forward and was passed 
after a brief but sharp discussion in the House (1791). By the 
charter thus granted, whicli was to be in effect for twenty years, a 
corporation was to be formed with a capital stock of ten million 
dollars. One fifth of this stock was to be subscribed by the govern- 
ment and the otlicr four fifths by private individuals. A bank 
controlled by this corporation was to be established at Philadelphia, 
with branches in the leading financial centers throughout the 
country. The Bank was to carry on an ordinary banking business 
and have power to issue notes. These notes, as long as they were 
redeemed in specie, were to be received in payment of government 
dues. The Bank was also to serve as a repository for goveinment 
funds. 

Such a banking system, thought Hamilton, would serve as an 
invaluable aid in putting the finances of the country on a proper 
basis. The facilities thus afforded would be a great convenience to 
business, and the notes would furnish the people with a sound paper 
currency. The notes of other banks, except those which were 
redeemable in gold and silver, could not compete with the national 

1 Tefferson lightly contended that .issumption would noi have passed if those Con- 
gressmen who would profit by it had abstained from voting. 
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bank notes. In this way a salutary restraint would be put on the 
issuance of notes by the state banks. The Bank through its branches 
could assist the government in the distribution of currency through- 
out the country and aid it in other ways. And last, though not least, 
tlie corporation would afford an excellent opportunity for the 
investment of money. It would thus serve as an additional ligament 
to bind the wealthy and the powerful to the general government. 

Madison was opposed to the measure and he put up an able fight 
against it in the House of Representatives, attacking it mainly on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional. When the bill came before 
Washington, after having passed both houses of Congress, he asked 
the members of his Cabinet tor an opinion in writing as to its 
constitutionality. Knox and Hamilton argued in favor of, and 
Randolph and Jefferson against, the right of Congress to pass such 
a measure. 

Hamilton, although he admitted that the authority to grant 
charters of incorporation was not in the list of powers expressly 
delegated to Congress, contended that a delegated power carries 
with it by implication the right to employ such means as are useful 
in the proper exercise of such power. “If the end be dearly com- 
prehended within any of the specified powers, and if the measure 
have an obvious relation to that end, and is not forbidden by any 
particular provision of the Constitution, it may safely be deemed 
to come within the compass of the Rational authority.” The obliga- 
tion to coin money and regulate the value thereof is expressly placed 
upon Congress. A national bank is a means that Congress can 
employ to great advantage in meeting this responsibility. Therefore, 
the right to use such an agency is implied in the specific grant of 
power. This is the doctrine of implied powers, based on a loose 
construction of the Constitution. 

Jefferson maintained that the bank bill was not constitutional. 
He did not rule out implied powers altogether, but restricted their 
use to the narrowest limits. In the exercise of implied powers. 
Congress could employ only such means as were necessary, not 
those that were merely convenient. The incorporation of a bank is 
not one of the enumerated powers of Congress; a bank is not 
necessary as a means for carrying out any enumerated power; 
therefore, the bill creating it is unconstitutional. He was thus 
contending for a strict construction of the Constitution— one that 
would limit the authority of the general government and leave 
large powers to the states. 

Washington seems to have been perplexed at first as to which 
was the corr;pct view. His advisers were equally divided, and he 
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finally decided in favor of Hamilton’s position, on the ground that 
the measure concerned his department more directly than any 
other, and the Bank of the United States was established. 

(5) In his fourth report Hamilton presented able arguments in 
favor of the adoption of a tariff system which would afford protec- 
tion to American industry. This proposal was not carried out at the 
time except that certain increases were made in the duties by the 
act of 1792. 

At Hamilton's suggestion. Congress enacted a law establishing a 
mint at Philadelphia (April 2, 1792) . Gold and silver were to be 
coined at the ratio of fifteen to one. Prior to this time no coins had 
been struck by the general government except copper cents. 

FEDERALISTS AND REPUBLICANS 

The controversy over the establishment of a national bank caused 
a permanent breach between the supporters and opponents of 
Hamilton’s financial measures. The latter, under the leadership 
of Jefferson and Madison, were gradually organized into a party of 
opposition. The followers of Hamilton retained the name of Fed- 
eralist, while the new party assumed that of Republitan, with the 
view to implying that the Federalists were monarchists. The Federal- 
ists likewise tried to discredit the Republicans by calling them 
Democrats, as a term of reproach: because of the excesses to which 
the popular party had gone in France, democracy was viewed by 
many Federalists in a very unlavorable light. 

Behind the political controversies over the Bank and other 
measures favored by Hamilt^m there was a clash of economic 
interests between the classes and sections which was the real basis 
of the new party alignment. Hamilton’s policies would promote the 
commercial and manufacturing, rather than the agiarian, interests. 
It was not easy to convince the small farmers, who constituted the 
great bulk of the population, that these measures would be of value 
to them. Madison and Jefferson were championing the cause of the 
farmers and were contending that as a result of Hamilton’s national- 
istic policies their rights would be infringed in order that the wealthy 
might enjoy special privileges. They further argued that legislation 
unfair to the masses was more likely to be enacted by Congress than 
by the state legislatures. For this reason the authority of the Federal 
government should be kept within the limits prescribed by a strict 
construction of the Constitution, and the states should be powerful 
enough to act as a curb on the general government. The Republicans, 
therefore, were opposed to nationalism and advcKated the doctrine 
of states’ rights. Hamilton, on the other hand, felt that his policy 
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was not only favorable to the upper classes but was also good for the 
public generally. If this policy was to be realized, the general govern- 
ment must be strong and not hampered by the interference of the 
states. His party, therefore, advocated nationalism and opposed 
localism, or the doctrine of states’ rights. 

Jefferson’s advocacy of agrarianism was a matter of conviction and 
not merely of political expediency. He believed that farming was the 
occupation which would best serve as the basis of the American 
economic and social order. Every citizen should be a landowner, and 
land should be granted by the state to those, who were unable to 
purchase it. The country would thus be made up in the main of 
yeoman farmers, among whom there would be no great inequalities 
of wealth. Substantial economic equality would supply the proper 
conditions for political equality. In such a society it would be sale to 
confer the right of suffrage upon all, and political democracy would 
thus be superimposed upon economic democracy. Under such a 
regime liberty and individuality would be preset ved and law and 
order secured. He objected to Hamilton’s policy of stimulating com- 
merce and manufacturing by governmental help, partly because it 
would impose an unfair tax burden upon farmers. Furtliermoie, he 
felt that a desirable social order could not be built on thes^ occu- 
pations. A rapid development in industry would give rise to gioss 
inequalities in wealth and a division of the people into employers 
and employees, with conflicts betw^n labor and capital. With such 
an economic aristocracy political democracy would be impossible. 

The Republican Party included in its membership most of the 
Antifederalists and some of those who had favored the ratification of 
the Constitution. At first, as has already been seen, Madison was the 
leader of the party, but soon Jefferson became the general of the 
movement and Madison served as an able lieutenant. Seldom have 
political yokefellows pulled together more loyally and efficiently 
than did these two noted Virginians. They were united by mutual 
affection and congeniality of intellectual interests, and their work 
was not marred by any feeling of jealousy or envy. 

DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 

Hamilton’s view as to the minor importance of the plain people 
was destined to receive a rude shock, for it was not long before the 
common man gave warning that he would have to be reckoned with. 
The objectionable excise tax aroused a storm of opposition in the 
frontier regions of Pennsylvania and the states to the southward. 
Because of a lack of transportation facilities the people of these 
isolated regions could not market their surplus farm products to 
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any advantage. Whiskey, distilled from com, was an important 
export for them. It had high value in proportion to bulk and could 
be easily transported. The tax not only placed upon the people an 
unjust burden, but its collection would involve a system of espionage 
and the invasion of the privacy of their homes. In southwestern 
Pennsylvania discontent went from protests to a defiance of the law. 
Stills of those who paid the tax were wrecked, and threats of vio- 
lence were made against the tax collectors. Acting on the advice of 
Hamilton, Washington sent an army of more than twelve thousand 
militiamen against the rebels. Before it reached the scene of action, 
the malcontents had decided to yield. A number of the leading 
troublemakers were tried for treason and two of them were convicted. 
These were pardoned by Washington. 

In putting down the revolt so easily the Federal government had 
won an apparent victory. It had impressed the country with its 
power and its ability to maintain law and order. But the si/e of the 
forte sent out was very much greater than was needed, and this gave 
rise to the feeling (not confined to the malcontents) that the Fed- 
eralists, who were responsible for this punitive expedition, were 
encouraging a dangerous trend toward militarism. Moreover, the 
discontent beliind the revolt was not allayed by this show of force. 
In these western districts there remained in the hearts of the people 
a feeling of bitterness toward the party which had enacted this 
unpopular law and had pinned it down with bayonets. The Feder- 
alist Party was thus weakened and the Republican Party strength- 
ened by the excise law and its aftermath, the so-called Whiskey 
Rebellion. 

The advance of settlements north and west of the Ohio River 
reawakened the perpetual Indian danger. The Indians were exploited 
by the land-grabbing frontiersmen, and the Federal government had 
not been able to punish such unjust practices or to prevent the 
Indians from retaliating against this unfair treatment. The British 
posts in the Northwest were also used as centers of propaganda 
against the American settlers. Unrest among the Indians was incited 
by Canadian officials and fur traders. Under such conditions a con- 
flict between the natives and the Westerners was inevitable. 

The Indians living along the Maumee and Wabash Rivers gave 
trouble, and troops were sent to reduce them to submission. After 
the failure of one expedition led by General Josiah Harmar (1790) , 
General Arthur St. Clair, governor of the Northwest Territory, led 
a strong force against them. Taken completely by surprise, his men, 
encamped on the eastern fork of the Wabash River, were badly 
defeated with a loss of more than ’nine hundred in killed and 
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wounded (November 4, 1791) . This was the worst military defeat 
that the Americans had ever suffered at the hands of the Indians. 

General Wayne, “Mad Anthony” of Revolutionary fame, was now 
put in command of the little army in the West. After carefully train- 
ing and disciplining his men, he advanced against the Indians. While 
proceeding down the Maumee River (Augfust, 1794) , he was attacked 
by a band of thirteen hundred redskins who were crouching behind 
fallen trees. His men fought bravely and forced the enemy to retreat. 
The battle of Fallen Timbers was thus a decided victory for the 
whites. 

Wayne remained in the Indian country to destroy villages, crops, 
and other property. Soon the foe asked for peace terms and the 
Treaty of Greenville was signed (August 4, 1795) . By this treaty the 
Indians relinquished their claims to a large area of land in central 
Ohio and a strip in southeastern Indiana. This treaty and the 
removal of the British posts the following year brought peace to 
the Northwest. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Soon after Washington’s inauguration the great revolution statted 
in France. The French government was liberali/ed, and important 
changes were made in the economic system. It was not long, how- 
ever, before liberalism gave way to radicalism. In September, 1792, a 
republic was proclaimed, and latejr King Louis XVI was executed 
(January, 1793). At the beginning of the French Revolution all 
classes in the United States welcomed it as a struggle for the same 
principles for which the American people had fought in their con- 
flict with Great Britain; but the execution of the king and other 
radical measures had aroused among Federalist leaders a strong oppo- 
sition to the new regime in France. Jefferson and the Republicans, 
however, still acclaimed the French Revolution, and their belief in 
its doctrines was not destroyed by the excesses of the Reign of Terror, 
since they were hopeful that these excesses would be temporary and 
the reforms permanent. 

The ideology of the French Revolution clashed with the political 
and social views of the other European countries. This conflict of 
opinion, coupled with the determination of each party to support its 
beliefs aggressively, led to serious strife in Europe. France, therefore, 
soon found herself at war with her neighbors, England among them. 

The United States government was now in an awkward position. 
Although a great many people strongly sympathized with France, 
Washington wanted to avoid a war with England. But by our treaties 
with France^^ (signed in 1778) we had made pledges to that country 
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the fulfillment, of which might bring us into war with Britain. 
Washington asked the advice of his Cabinet on the difficult ques- 
tions raised by the war between England and France. Should the 
United States receive the minister which the new republic was now 
sending over? Was the treaty of alliance still binding? If so, should 
a proclamation of neutrality be made? Hamilton argued that the 
American treaty had been made with the French king, not the French 
nation. The execution of the king and the change to a republic had 
therefore canceled all these treaty obligations. Jefferson, on the other 
hand, rightly maintained that the treaty was with the French people 
and was binding regardless of the form of government the latter 
might adopt. This view was accepted by Washington, but it was 
unanimously agreed by the Cabinet that the United States should 
remain neutral in the contest. Accordingly, Washington issued a 
proclamation (April 23, 1793) warning American citizens against 
taking part in the war. It was also decided to receive the new French 
minister. 

The French minister, Edmond Charles Genet, allowed his zeal for The Cenit 
the new cause to run away with his judgment, and his behavior */’“"'** 
further complicated the relations between the two republics. Gen^t 
arrived in the United States two weeks before Washington’s procla- 
mation was issued. His ship had been swerved from its course by 
storm, and he had landed at Charleston, South Carolina, instead of 
Philadelphia, as he had intended. His head was turned by the fervid 
cordiality with which he was received in Charleston and by the great 
ovation accorded him on his later overland journey to Philadelphia. 
Emboldened by this attitude of tlie people, he entered upon a policy 
based upon a liberal interpretation of the treaty of alliance. With 
Governor Moultrie’s approval he fitted out four privateers and sent 
them to prey on British commerce. 

He even went so far as to plan an expedition to go against Spanish 
Florida from South Carolina and Georgia. He also accepted an offer 
from George Rogers Clark to lead a band of Kentuckians down the 
Ohio and Mississippi to attack Louisiana. These wild schemes were 
not supported by adequate funds, and when Washington learned of 
the proposed expedition against Louisiana he directed the governor 
of Kentucky to prevent it. Besides, the new French minister issued a 
proclamation against it and this was the end of the attempt. The 
intended expedition against Florida was also abandoned. 

At Philadelphia,! Washington received GenSt with formal polite- 
ness but not with the warm cordiality to which the French minister 
had been accustomed. He decided that Gen^t could license privateers 

1 Philadelphia was the capital of the United ‘sutes from 1790 to 1800. 
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in American ports, but that the prizes taken by French privateers 
could not be sold or refitted for war purposes in American waters. 
In utter disregard of this ruling and in violation of a virtual promise 
to Jefferson, Genfit refitted and sent out a captured British ship. The 
Little Sarah, as a French privateer, whose name he had changed to 
The Little Democrat. Such impudence was too much for the patience 
of the President, and he demanded the recall of the conceited French 
minister. In the meantime, the Girondin party, to which GenSt 
belonged, had lost power in France, and the new and more radical 
party willingly ordered his recall. 

Washington’s policy of neutrality toward France did not prove a 
guarantee against tension between England and the United States. 
The refusal of the British government to evacuate the military posts 
held in the West was for a number of years a constant source of com- 
plaint by the American people. The part played by Canadian 
traders and officials in inciting the Indian troubles had aggravated 
this grievance. To these old causes of friction were added new ones 
growing out of the war between England and France. Britain’s con- 
trol of the seas was her greatest asset in this contest, and she was 
determined to make the best possible use of her advantage; to respect 
the rights of neutrals on the high seas would be to dull her sharpest 
weapon. Restrictions on neutral commerce therefore were carried 
out which the American people regarded as a serious infringement of 
their rights. Their vessels were sei^d by British warships, and their 
passengers and crews subjected to indignities and even brutalities. 
I'he British authorities also asserted and practiced the right to stop 
merchant vessels on the higli seas and take off sailors of English 
birth, even if they had become American citizens, and force tliem 
into the service of the British navy. The United States government 
protested against this impressment of American seamen, although 
at this time this grievance was not emphasized so much as some of the 
others; but in later years it was a prominent cause of strife (see pp. 
197-198). 

By 1794 the feeling of resentment in the United States had reached 
such dimensions as to threaten war, but it would have been foolhardy 
for the infant nation to challenge to combat the leading power of the 
world. With the West in an attitude of doubtful loyalty and the 
national sentiment weak in all sections, a declaration of war against 
the Mistress of the Seas would have been suicidal. Washington wisely 
considered that the cement which held the new Union together must 
have time to dry before the political structure should be subjected 
to such a strain. He felt that a twenty-year period of peace was neces- 
sary for the ^ew nation to consolidate its strength. At the end of that 
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time he hoped it would be strong enough to compel respect for its 
rights. He, therefore, resolved to agree with the adversary if possible, 
even at the cost of his popularity with the general public. 

To this end Washington sent John Jay, Chief Justice of the jay sent as 
Supreme Court, as a special envoy to England. Jay was instructed to */»«««< 
secure the withdrawal of the British posts; to get compensation for 
the slaves that had been taken away and for the ships which had been 
illegally seized; and to arrange a treaty of commerce. He was expressly 
charged to agree to no provision that would infringe American 
treaty obligations to France. After four months of negotiation an 
agpreement was reached between the two powers (1794) . Jay had not 
obeyed his instructions and had conceded much and obtained little. 

The .\merican public was therefore surprised and shocked at the Provisions 
one-sided terms of the treaty when they were made known. The one ^ 
outstanding provision in America's favor was the promise that all 
British posts would be evacuated by June 1, 1796. The United States 
government guaranteed the payment of pre-Revolutionary debts due 
British creditors by American citizens in all cases in which the collec- 
tion of su(h debts had been prevented by legal impediments. The 
amount and justice ol these claims were to be determined by a joint 
commission. C^ompensation was to be made for illegal seizures by 
either Englishmen or Americans, the amount of which in every case 
was alst) to be determined by a joint commission. Nothing was said 
about impressment or the payment for slaves taken from the United 
States by British soldiers at the end of the Revolution. The principles 
of international law tor which the American government had been 
contending were not mentioned. Food supplies were listed as contra- 
band but with the undei standing that when seized on American 
vessels payment should be made tor them. 

Washington was by no means satLfied with this unfair treaty Opposition 
but accepted it in prelerence to war. After the Senate ratified it, he 
declared it in effect on February 29, 1796. The people generally 
throughout the country were strongly opposed to the acceptance of 
the treaty, and Jay became the most unpopular man in America. 

He was burned in effigy a number of times, and Hamilton on one 
occasion was stoned for attempting to detend the treaty. The Repub- 
licans made a bitter fight against the treaty. After it had been ratified 
by the Senate, they tried to defeat it in the House of Representatives 
by refusing to appropriate the small sum of money needed to carry 
out its provisions. So strenuous was the opposition in the House 
that the motion to refuse the appropriation was lost in the committee 
of the whole only by the casting vote of the chairman. 

One favorable result of Jay’s Treaty was that it paved the way for 
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an agreement with Spain. Spain was deeply concerned over the treaty 
between England and ihe United States. She was afraid that it was 
a forerunner of an alliance between the two countries and that such 
an alliance might place her possessions in North America at the 
mercy of either or both of these powers. To forestall this danger she 
was willing to make liberal concessions to the United States. In this 
way she hoped to win the favor of the young republic and prevent a 
coalition between it and Great Britain. As a result of this more favor- 
able attitude, Thomas Pinckney was able to negotiate a treaty (1795) 
by which Spain agreed to the thirty-first pa^llel as the northern 
boundary of West Florida, and granted to the American people the 
right to navigate the Mississippi River to its mouth and have for 
three years a place of deposit at New Orleans. ^ The treaty also con- 
tained the pledge that the privilege of using a place of deposit either 
at New Orleans or elsewhere would be renewed at the end of the 
three-year period. 

Washington’s farewell address 

Washington was possessed of a growing desire to exchange the 
cares of public office for the enjoyments of private life. He therefore 
had decided to retire at the end of his first term and, with the aid of 
Madison, had in 1792 prepared a farewell address. But because of 
the precarious condition of American relations with foreign nations 
and the difficulties which had ari^n in connection with domestic 
affairs, it was the general opinion of the leaders of the day that he 
should not retire at that time. The government was still in the experi- 
mental stage. The different sections of the country were not yet firmly 
bound together, and there was danger that the Union might fall 
apart. The prestige of Washington was needed to save the country 
from these threatening dangers. Hence, Republicans, as well as 
Federalists, urged his continuance m office. In a letter to him Jeffer- 
son said: “The confidence of the whole Union is centered in you. 
. . . North and South will hang together if they have you to hang 
on.” Yielding to these entreaties, Washington agreed to accept a 
second term and again was unanimously elected. The Republicans, 
however, were opposed to Adams and gave their 50 electoral votes 
to George Clinton of New York for Vice-President. Adams was sup- 
ported by the Federalists, ajid the 77 electoral votes cast by them 
insured his re-election. 

Washington was not able to carry out his original plan of admin- 
istering the government without regard to partisan politics. The 

iBy “a platt of deposit" was meant a space on which goods could be unloaded, 
stored, and reraaded for reshipment. 
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feeling in favor of party government was so deeply fixed in the 
consciousness of the people that it could not be set aside even by the 
Father of the Country. His social instincts and political views were 
more nearly in accord with the conservatism of Hamilton than the 
liberalism of Jefferson. Accordingly, in his second term his adminis- 
tration was allied with the Federalist Party. After the resignation of 
Randolph in 1795 his Cabinet was composed entirely of Federalists. 
Washington’s acceptance of Federalist principles led to violent 
attacks on the Administration by the Republicans. These assaults 
accentuated his longing for release from the responsibilities of public 
office. He now came to a final decision to retire at the end of his 
second term. To announce this intention and to give some salutary 
advice to his fellow countrymen, Washington issued a Farewell 
Address to the American people (September, 1796). 

For the wording of this paper Hamilton was chiefly responsible, 
as he put the finishing touches on it. It is likely, too, that Washington 
was indebted to Hamilton for some of the ideas it contained. On the 
other hand, the sentiments of the Address were those of Washington, 
and as such they have exerted a marked influence on the policies of 
the Federal government throughout its entire history. 

The Address begins with the announcement of Itis decision to 
retire from office at the end of his second term. He could now indulge 
liis yearning for the quiet and repose of private life without any 
dereliction of duty. The reasons given for retirement were these per- 
sonal considerations: nothing was .said about the danger to the 
country of a President’s remaining in power too long. 

In the Address the benefits .^f union and the dangers of section- 
alism were pointed out. Party spirit was deprecated. In the conduct 
of its foreign relations the young republic was advised to maintain a 
policy of strict neutrality and isolation. ”. . . permanent, inveterate 
antipathies against particular Nations, and passionate attachments 
for others should be excluded. . . .” Instead, “just and amicable feel- 
ings towards all should be cultivated.” Although there should be a 
strict observance of commitments already made to foreign powers, 
American policy in the future should b« “to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world,” since “we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies.” 
In giving reasons for such a foreign policy, Washington made a 
strong appeal for the doctrine of isolation, which was now formulated 
for the first time. 

Because of Republican agiution, Washington had less popularity 
at the end than at the beginning of his term of office. He had, how- 
ever, deserved well of his country. Under his leadership an effective 
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government had been organized, federal finance put on a solid basis, 
rebellion subdued, Indian uprisings quieted, maritime commerce 
encouraged, and foreign occupation of American lands ended. Fur- 
thermore, he had kept the country out of war during a period of 
European strife. He had had able advisers to assist him in the han- 
dling of these difficult problems, but in every case his was the respon- 
sibility of a final decision. In making these decisions he displayed the 
courage, sound judgment, and integrity which were characteristic of 
him as a military leader. Many of the practices initiated by him 
served as precedents which have been almost a<i, binding as principles 
imbedded in the Constitution. It was fortunate for the country that 
these “conventions of the Constitution” were started by so wise a 
statesman. 


THE ELECmcjN OF 1796 

With Washington out of the running, the race for the Presidency 
developed into a hotly contested party battle. The Republicans 
entered the fight with strong hopes of victory. Jefferson, the leader 
of the party, was selected to head the ticket, and Aaron Burr, an 
astute politician of New York, was named for second place. The 
financial measures of Hamilton and the suppression of the Whiskey 
Rebellion had arrayed the common people against the Federalists, 
particularly in the South and West. The Federalists, moreover, were 
the butt of the antagonism arouseej^by the measures of eight years of 
constructive policy. The Republicans were also able to turn to their 
account the opposition of the states’-rights group to Hamilton’s 
nationalist measures. To the other troubles of the Fedetalists was 
added that of internal dissension; their most outstanding leaders, 
Hamilton and Adams, were not pulling together in the party harness. 
As an offset to these drawbacks the Federalists could point to a con- 
spicuous record of achievement. The policies of the outgoing admin- 
istration were approved by conservatives in general and the com- 
mercial and industrial classes in particular. 

The Federalist members of Congress met in caucus and nominated 
John Adams for the Presidency and Thomas Pinckney of South 
Carolina for the Vice-Presidency. Hamilton’s dislike of Adams 
caused him to intrigue against him and to try to bring in Pinckney 
for the first place. When the scheme was discovered, a few of 
Adams’s friends among the electors refused to vote for Pinckney. The 
result was the election, by a close vote, of Adams to the first and 
Jefferson to the second place. In consequence of this intrigue, the 
Federalists, although they won the election, lost the Vice-Presidency 
to their op|{pnents. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN ADAMS 

The second President was a man of exceptional ability, and his 
virile intellect had been developed by a good education. He was 
courageous, patriotic, and thoroughly honest. The major part of his 
life had been spent in the service of his country, and he was well 
qualified by experience for the great responsibility he was now 
assuming. With these fine qualities were coupled some defects of 
character which proved a decided drawback to his success as Chief 
Magistrate. He was vain, irritable, self-opinionated, and lacking in 
tact. These impcrlections roughened the exterior of his personality 
and often caused needless friction in his contacts with others. When 
a member of the Second Continental Congress, Adams was classed 
as a liberal, if not a radical. He had fought valiantly for the demo- 
cratic doctrine of the Declaration of Independence; but now he was 
conservative and aristocratic in his political views. 

Adams took over Washington’s Cabinet without change, which 
Avas a serious mistake. The members were all Federalists, but they 
looked upon Hamilton, and not their t hief, as the leader of the party. 
He did not, therefore, receive from them that disinterested loyalty 
which a President has a right to expect from his official advisers. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN KEI^ATIONS 

The most difficult problem with which Adams had to contend was 
that of adjusting the relations between his (ountry and Fraruc, which 
had been strained by Jay’s Tieaty with England. The French govern- 
ment regarded this treaty as a violation of American commitments 
to it and an efioit to aid England. Although the treaty stipulated that 
nothing in it was to “opeiate contrary to former and existing public 
treaties with other sovereigns or States,” its terms were contrary to 
the spirit of the alliance of 1778. Furthermore, by listing food sup 
plies and naval stores as contraband, it violated the letter of the 
commercial treaty of 1778, which declared that such articles were not 
to be so classed. The French government contended that America’s 
acquiescence in British methods gave Fiance the right to indulge in 
the same practices against our ships. Food supplies were therefore 
seized as contraband by French as well as by English vessels. 

At the time of Genet’s dismissal the French government asked for 
the recall of Gouverneur Morris, American minister at Paris, whose 
royalist sympathies had made him obnoxious to the new regime. 
Washington complied with this request and sent James Monroe to 
Paris as Morris’s successor. Monroe was effusively welcomed by the 
French National Convention and was held in high esteem by the 
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government and people of France. However, he was accused by 
Washington’s Federalist advisers of having failed to make a vigorous 
defense of Jay’s Treaty before the French foreign office, and Washing- 
ton also suspected his loyalty to the Administration. For these reasons 
he was recalled and C. C. Pinckney, a stanch Federalist, was sent to 
Paris to take his plate. The latter was not received by the French 
government, and the French minister also withdrew from the United 
States. 

As a final effort to prevent a rupture, Adams sent a commission of 
three distinguished men to Paris with the hopo^that they might tome 
to an agreement with the French government. Although Pinckney 
had been forced to leave France by the authorities there, he was put 
on this commission, and with him were associated Elbridge Gerry 
and John Marshall. Gerry was a Republican and Maishall, a 
Federalist. 

When the envoys arrived at Paris, French administration was in 
the hands of a coriupt group of five men known as the Directory. 
The most outstanding member of this group Avas Talleyrand, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affaiis. The American commissioners were not 
formally retei\'ed by Talleyrand, and intercourse Avith him Avas 
conducted through three of his agents. It soon developed that his 
itching palm would have to be soothed if the negotiations Avere to 
proceed. The American envoys Avere told that they Avould be received 
only on the condition that their government would make a loan to 
the French government and tender a douceur to I alleyiand. To this 
bra/en request tor a bribe Pinckney Avarmly replied, “No, no, not 
a sixpence.” The tAvo Federalist members noAv left France, and 
Gerry was afterwards recalled by the President. 

Adams was justly incensed by this highhanded policy. In his 
messages to Congress he strongly condemned these proceedings and 
recommended that preparations be made for Avar. No other minister 
would ever be sent to France, he declared, “Avithout assurances that 
he will be received, respected, and honored as the representative of 
a great, free, poAvertul, and independent nation.” The correspond- 
ence between the American envoys and Talleyrand’s agents was 
submitted to Congress and then made public. Before these docu- 
ments were sent to Congress the names of the intermediaries were 
deleted and the letters X, Y, and Z were put in their places. For this 
reason this diplomatic incident is knoAvn as the XYZ Affair. 

The country was aroused by the publication of these documents, 
and both Congress and the people readily responded to Adams’s 
suggestions to put the country on a war basis. Pinckney’s spirited 
reply to Tajleyrand’s agent— changed into “millions for defense, but 
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not one cent for tribute!”— was widely circulated to arouse patriotic 
fervor. By acts of Congress the navy was strengthened by the building 
of a number of new vessels and the Department of the Navy was 
created. Privately owned American vessels were armed for defense 
and a considerable number were commissioned as privateers and 
armed for offense. The treaties of 1778 were annulled, and the Presi- 
dent was authorized to raise a small army of volunteers. Washington 
was chosen as commander in chief of this army; but as he was not 
expected to take the field, Hamilton, who was given rank next to 
Washington, was to be in actual command of the forces. 

As a result of these strained relations the two countries engaged in 
naval hostilities for two and a half years. American vessels, both 
warships and privateers, gave a good account of themselves, and 
eighty-hve French vessels, nearly all of which were privateers, were 
captured, witli the loss of only one American vessel. Unarmed 
French merchantmen were not attacked, since no war had been 
declared and technically the two countries were still at peace. The 
new army, however, was not called into active service. 

The turn wliich events had taken alarmed Talleyrand, and the 
anti-French feeling which his policy had aroused in America caused 
him to assume a more conciliatory attitude toward the United States, 
since he did not wish to add that nation to the list of his countt 7 ’s 
enemies. Accordingly, he let it be known that if an American min- 
ister were sent to Paris he would be properly received. Taking 
advantage of this opening, Adams, to the surprise and chagrin of 
the Hamilton faction of tlie Federalist Party, appointed three com- 
missioners to enter into negotiation with the French government. 
When the envoys reached Paris, Napoleon had superseded the Direc- 
tory in the management of French affairs. He had decided upon a 
new American policy, and therefoie the commissioners were able to 
secure his assent to a new treaty (1800). By this agreement the 
treaties of 1778 were abrogated, and the United States was freed 
from its only entangling alliance with a European country. Because 
of Adams’s wise handling of a difficult foreign problem, the United 
States was kept out of a declared war. 

War hysteria gave rise to the feeling on the part of the Federalists 
in Congress that the government should be protected against Ae 
assaults of disloyal American citizens and of resident foreigners. In 
pursuit of this aim, four laws were passed which were particularly 
objectionable to the Republicans. One of these, the Naturalization 
Act, extended the period of residence required of aliens before being 
naturalized from five to fourteen years. Another, the Alien Act, gave 
the President authority for two years to send out of the country all 
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aliens whom he might deem “dangerous to the peace and safety of 
the United States” or might have reason to suspect of plotting against 
the government. A third, the Alien Enemies Act, granted the Presi- 
dent poAver in time of war to imprison or remove fiom the country 
all subjects of an enemy poAver or impose upon them (if alloAved to 
remain in the United States) such restrictions as he might consider 
necessaiy for the public safety. 

The most unpopular of all of these measures was the Sedition Act, 
since it was intended mainly as a curb on disgruntled American 
citizens. It Avas an effort not only to preserye the dignity of and 
respect for the government, but also to shield the Federalist rulers 
from uncomfortable criticism. The law made it a criminal offense, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, for any persons unlawfully 
to combine or conspire to oppose any legal measure of the govern- 
ment, to “advise or attempt to procure any insurrection,” or pub- 
lish “any false, scandalous and malicious writing . . . against the 
government of the United States, or either house of the Congress, 
. • . or the President of the United States, with intent to defame 
[them] ... or bring them, or either of them, into contempt or dis- 
repute.” Persons charged with a violation of this law were to be 
allowed trial by jury. The act was to expire at the end of Adams’s 
term. 

The Alien laws were probably enacted to frighten objet tionable 
aliens asvay from American shores^r into good behavior, lor tlieie 
were no convictions under these laws. This Avas not the case with the 
Sedition Act. A number of indictments weie brought under it, and 
ten editors and printers, all Republicans, were tried and convicted. 
It was charged, Avith a considerable show of reason, that partisanship 
entered into these trials and that the verdicts were not characterized 
by due impartiality. This unpopular law was thus made more objec- 
tionable by an unfair method of enforcement. 

THE VIRGINIA AND KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS 

The Republicans saw in the Alien and Sedition Acts an infringe- 
ment of the freedom of the press and of other rights of the indi- 
vidual, as guaranteed in the Bill of Rights, and a usurpation ol 
power on the part of the general government. They felt that these 
and other measures sponsored by the Federalists were rapidly push- 
ing the government toward centralization at the expense of states’ 
rights. Tlie increase in the size of the army and the war spirit which 
had been aroused were causing them great anxiety. They were, there- 
fore, deeply discouraged, and some of them advocated a dissolution 
of the Union. Jefferson, however, was not so pessimistic. He was 
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opposed to a resort to secession, but felt that the state legislatures 
should express disapproval of these acts. Therefore, he and his friend 
Madison each drew up a set of resolutions which were adopted 
(1798) by the legislatures of Kentucky and Virginia (his by Ken- 
tucky and Madison's by Virginia) . In both sets of resolutions the 
Alien and Sedition laws were denounced as unconstitutional, and 
the compact theory of the Union was upheld. 

According to this theory, the Union is a compact between the 
states, the terms of which are specified in the Constitution. By this 
agreement certain powers are delegated to the general government 
and others are reserved to the states. If the general government 
undertakes to exercise a power not so delegated, such an assumption 
of authority is a usurpation and the acts resulting from it ate null 
and void. In passing the Alien and Sedition laws Congress had 
assumed powers not delegated to it by the Constitution. These laws 
were, therefore, null and void. 

Both sets of resolutions were sent to the other states for their 
consideration. The legislatures of the Noithern states, all of which 
were controlled by the Federalists, replied that they were opposed 
to the resolutions. The Southern states, in which Federalism had 
recently made important gains, sent no replies, doubtless consider- 
ing that further agitation would be ill-advised. The action of Ken- 
tucky and Virginia led to a nation-wide discussion of the protests and 
the unpopidar laws which had incited them. It was in this way that 
the Alien and Sedition laws were made the main issue in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1800. 

The Resolutions of '98 (as the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions 
were sometimes called) were a vigorous assertion of states’ rights 
and gave a new importance to this dc. trine. They served as store- 
houses front which all later thampiot.a of localism in government 
drew their ablest arguments. The political philosophy expressed by 
them was the basis of the later doctrines of nullification and 
secession. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1800 

Before Congress adjourned in May, 1800, the Republican and 
Federalist members of Congress had each held a caucus and nomi- 
nated candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. The Fed- 
eralists chose Adams, and C. C. Pinckney of South Carolina; the 
Republicans, Jefferson, and Aaron Burr of New York. The chief 
issue in the campaign was the Alien and Sedition laws, the Federalists 
endorsing and the Republicans opposing thein. 

The Federalists entered upon the campaign with a number of 
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handicaps. Many of the measures for which they had been respon- 
sible, especially the Alien and Sedition laws, were unpopular with 
the masses. Believing as they did that “men of information and 
property” should hold the reins of authority, they had acted (in the 
opinion of many of the common people) as if government should 
be not only by but also for the privileged class. The war spirit, which 
had been so helpful to the Federalists in 1798, had now cooled and 
anti-French feeling was of little or no use to them. On the other 
hand, there was a growing feeling against England on account of 
the policy of impressment and other resti^ctions on American 
commerce. As the Federalists were the pro-British party, this anti- 
British sentiment was a source of weakness to them. The enlargement 
of the army and navy lent color to the charge of militarism which was 
also brought against them. To the other difficulties of the Federal- 
ists were added that of a dangerous breach in the party, with one 
faction looking to Adams for leadership and another to Hamilton. 
The ill feeling between the two groups was aggravated by exhibitions 
of bad temper on both sides. Adams accused Hamilton of belonging 
to a pro-British faction. Hamilton hotly resented the charge and 
wrote an elaborate pamphlet in which he attacked Adams’s record 
and represented him as unfit for the Presidency. This, of ■tourse, 
was grist for the Republican mill. 

Adams’s ineptitude as a politician also worked against the Fed- 
eralists. The Republicans, on the ^ther hand, had in Jefferson and 
Burr two ot the most astute politicians that the country has ever 
produced. In the election the Republican candidates had a majority 
of the electoral votes, but as Jefferson and Burr received an equal 
number, the election went to the House of Representatives for a 
final decision. 

The election returns were referred to the old, or “lameduck,” 
House, which had been in large measure repudiated. In selecting the 
President the choice was confined to Jefferson and Burr, and the 
representation from each state had one vote. The Republicans, 
following the clearly indicated preference of a majority of the 
voters in the election, supported Jefferson for the first place. The 
Federalists, who had decided in caucus to support Burr, were strong 
enough to prevent a choice. The deadlock continued for thirty-five 
ballots and it seemed that no choice would be made by the end 
of Adams’s term. At this juncture Hamilton came to the rescue. 
Although he regarded Jefferson as unfit for the Presidency, he 
considered him less dangerous than Burr, whom he dubbed the 
“Cataline of America.” He therefore urged a few of his Federalist 
friends in tbe House to abstain from voting. This they did on the 
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thirty-sixth ballot, and JefiEerson was chosen President, and Burr 
became Vice-President. 

This election, together with the one of 1796, showed that the plan 
for choosing the President as outlined in the Constitution was 
unworkable. There arose, therefore, a demand for a change. This 
led to the adoption of the Twelfth Amendment, which provides 
that the electors shall ballot separately for President and Vice- 
President. 

After their defeat the Federalists pushed through a measure which 
was very objectionable to the Republicans. This was the Judiciary 
Act of 1801. By this act the justices of the Supreme Court were 
relieved of the duty of sitting in the circuit courts, and a new judge- 
ship was created for each of the sixteen circuits. The number of 
judicial districts was also increased from thirteen to twenty-three. 
This called for a considerable increase in the number of Federal 
judges and the appointment of additional marshals, clerks, and 
attorneys. These places were all filled with deserving Federalists. 
One of the arguments in favor of the law was that it was not proper 
for a justice to sit as a member of a circuit court on a case on which 
he would be required to give an opinion in the Supreme Court. The 
main reason, however, for the new measure was probably the desire 
to create a number of good offices for Federalist leaders. It is 
doubtful if the measure was justifiable, but even if it had been, the 
motive which prompted its enactment was quite indefensible. John 
Randolph characterized the new court as “a hospital for decayed 
politicians.” 
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Democratic Simplicity 

T ■ ■ 

J HE cetcmony of installing the thud Piesident was characterized 
by democratic inlormality. About noon (March 4, 1801) Jefferson 
left his boardinghouse and ivalked the shoit distance ol two squares 
to the unfinished Capitol. The oath of offite was administered in 
the Senate Chamber by John Marshall, the Chief Justice ol the 
Supreme Court. Jefferson read his inaugural address in such a low 
tone of voice that only a small portion of his audience taught its 
meaning. When printed, however, this inaugural proved to be a 
very important state paper. It was couched in a brilliant literary 
style and, in the main, expressed sentiments with which lew could 
find fault. It upheld suth generally attepted principles as “free- 
dom of religion,” “lieedom of the press,” “freedom ol person under 
the piotection of the habeas tor pus”; “equal and exact justice to all 
men”; and “absolute atiiuiestence in the decision of the majority.” 
The government should (it stated) “restrain men from injuring 
one another . . . leave them otherwise free to regulate their own 
pursuits of industry and impioveuient,” and “not take from the 
mouth of labor the bread it has eaincl.” The foreign polity of the 
country should be one of “peace, coniiiierce, and honest friendship 
with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” The address 
showed no symptoms ol party rancor, but on the contrary breathed 
a spirit of reconciliation toward the Federalist opponents. 

Jefferson was exteptionally well ecpiipped for the high respon- 
sibility which he now assumed. His biilliani intellect had been 
well trained by formal education and extensive reading and his 
judgment matured by wide experience in governmental affairs. 
Reared in the upland region of Virginia, his childhood was subjected 
to frontier influences, which were favorable to a correct under- 
standing of the common man. But he was educated at William and 
Mary College, and there he was brought in contact with the charm- 
ing social life of the colonial capital. His faith in the common man 
and the liberal philosophy that grew .out of it were accentuated by 
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his acquaintance with the writings of Locke and Rousseau. Coupled 
with his inbred democracy were some qualities of a practical nature 
which the politician always hnds useful, tie could gauge public 
sentiment with uncanny accuracy. Not only did he know which 
way the wind of public opinion was blowing at any particular 
time, but he could frequently chart in advance the currents of 
popular sentiment. In the history of our country there have been 
tew statesmen who could equal him in reading aright the signs 
of the times. 

Jefferson was fortunate in the selection of his Cabinet. That 
Madison would be made Secretary of State was a foregone conclu- 
sion. Not only were he and Jefferson warm personal friends, but 
they had generally seen eye to eye on political questions and had 
co-operated perfectly in the organization and development of the 
Republican Party. For Secretary of the Treasury, Albert Gallatin 
was the logical choice. As a member of Congress he had proved 
himself an able critic of Hamilton’s financial measures and had 
demonstrated a greater knowledge of financial affairs than anyone 
else in his party. The high expectations raised by his previous 
record were abundantly realized by his administration of the Treas- 
ury Department. None of the other members of the Cabinet were 
men of outstanding ability. 

With the accession of Jefferson there came a decided change in 
the social customs at the Executive Mansion. The foimal levees of 
Washington^ and Adams were discontinued and only on the Fouith 
of July and New Year’s Day did Jefferson have formal receptions. 
On these occasions the reception rooms at the White House were 
open to all who wished to come. “Diplomats rubbed shoulders with 
grocers,’’ and in the bestowal of his courtesies Jefferson made no 
distinction between Senators and barbers. At times, however, he 
probably showed too great an aversion to formality, notably when on 
one (Kcasion he received the British minister in heelless slippers. 
But his informality never degenerated into vulgarity, nor his friend- 
liness into undue familiarity. The White House was open to callers 
at all times and Jefferson exerted himself to please his guests and 
put them at ease. 

The country town which had recently been made the nation’s 
capital^ afforded a better setting for Republican simplicity than for 

1 Washington gave a formal reception once a week while Confess was in session. 
At these levees, with Lady Washington at his side, he received his guests with stiff 
formality, greeting them with a bow— not a handshake. He wore a black velvet suit 
with knee and shoe buckles, and carried at his side a sword in a scabbard of white 
leather. His powdered hair was tied behind in a silk bag and he held in his hand a 
cocked hat adorned with a cockade. 

2 PhiladelpMa had been the capital of the United States from 1790*1800. 
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Federalist formality. The stiflE and dignified etiquette of the 
Federalist regime did not appear so incongruous to the old and 
wealthy families of Philadelphia as it would have seemed to the 
few newcomers who were domiciled in the wilderness city. Wash- 
ington had been laid out on a magnificent scale by the Frenchman, 
Major L’Enfant; but, as has been said, at this time the only appear- 
ance of magnificence was its distances. No one dreamed that one 
day it would be one of the world’s most beautiful capitals. Here 
and there were clusters of houses separated from each other by 
fields and connected by unpaved roads which served as streets. A 
large swamp near Capitol Hill was a breeding place for myriads of 
mosquitoes and was a source of malaria. 

REPUBLICAN REFORMS 

The defeat of Adams, with the accession of Jefferson, is often 
designated as the “Revolution of 1800.’’ In the campaign of 1800 
the danger of and the need for such a revolution were stressed 
by Federalists and Republicans, resftectively. The significance of 
the change was not such, however, as to justify so high-sounding a 
term. Because of this agitation there were raised among Republicans 
exaggerated hopes of reform, and among Federalists unwarranted 
fears of destructive change. 

Jefferson’s program of reform included the clearing away of what 
he considered the rubbish of Federalist misrule and the adoption 
of constructive policies which would be beneficial to all the people. 
He was able to carry out his program because he had a Congress 
that was sympathetic with his sims. In both houses the Republicans 
had a majority and the leaders stood ready to give hearty support 
to his plans. 

Jefferson’s objectives were set forth in his first message to Congress 
(December, 1801) . The delivery of this message was in itself an 
innovation, since a copy was sent by messengers to each house in- 
stead of being read to both houses in joint session. The rea.son 
given for this break with custom was the convenience of Congress 
and the economy of its time. Probably a more important considera- 
tion with him was the fact that he was not an impressive speaker 
and could present his plans more effectively in writing than by 
oral expression. By sending written messages to both branches of 
the legislature, Jefferson set a new precedent which was followed 
by his successors for more than a century, until broken by his 
noted disciple, Woodrow W'ilson. 

The Republican Congress, in response to Jefferson’s recom- 
mendations, proceeded at once to undo the objectionable Federalist 
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legislation. The Alien and Sedition laws expired by limitation at 
the end of Adams’s term, and therefore Congress took no action 
regarding them. The Naturalization Law was changed so as to 
require five instead of fourteen years of residence for foreigners 
as a prerequisite for citizenship. The Judiciary Act of 1801 was 
repealed, and the newly appointed circuit judges were left sus- 
pended in mid-air without salary or position. 

Jefferson and Gallatin were anxious to lower taxes and at the 
same time reduce the public debt. This would mean strict economy 
in government. Minor economies could be effected by lopping oflE 
unnecessary offices, but the chief saving coulH be obtained by the 
lowering of appropriations for the army and navy. This reduction 
would involve the weakening of the country’s defenses. But as the 
world was enjoying a temporary peace (March, 1802— May, 1803), 
the President felt that the danger of war was remote. Furtliermore, 
to keep the army and navy on a small footing would accoid with 
his antimilitatistic sentiments. The lull in hostilities in Europe 
was, however, cmly a truce, and Jefferson’s policy proved to be 
ill-timed if not unwise. Under it the little standing army was made 
smaller, and if this policy had been fully maintained the navy also 
would have been crippled; but the Tripolitan War led^to an 
increase in the efficiency of the navy, and it was stronger at the 
end than at the beginning of Jefferson’s administration. 

The one important step toward the lowering of the taxes was 
the repeal of the Internal Revenue Act. By repealing this unpopular 
measure the Republican Party gained additional strength in the 
frontier regions, where the manufacture of brandy and whiskey 
was an important supplement to farming. It took away a consider- 
able amount of revenue, however, and might have proved a source 
of embarrassment to the Treasury. Fortunately, the European situa- 
tion took such a turn as to increase greatly the volume of American 
foreign trade. Since this meant an increase in tariff receipts, the 
government had enough income to meet current expenses and also 
to make large payments on the public debt. 

From the beginning of his public career Jefferson had been 
opposed to the slave trade. The Constitution forbade the prohibition 
of the slave trade prior to January 1, 1808. Jefferson in his annual 
message of December, 1806, recommended an act of repeal. This 
suggestion was accepted by Congress, and a law forbidding the 
importation of slaves after January 1, 1808, was passed (1807). 
The penalties for violating the act were not severe, and the traffic 
was not entirely slopped, although it was greatly reduced. 

The Ordinance of 1785, which inaugurated the American public 

4 ^ 
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land policy, was slightly modified in Washington’s administration Change ^ 
(1796) . Later (1800) at the request of William Henry Harrison, 
delegate in Congress from the Northwest Territory, the land policy 
of the government was liberalized in favor of the actual settler. 

Tracts of 320 acres were offered for sale, only one fourth of the 
purchase price to be paid in cash, the other three fourths to be met 
in four annual installments. In 1804 a new act reduced the minimum 
limit of purchase to 160 acres. Since only eighty dollars were now 
needed for the first payment, homesteads out of the public domain 
were in reach of the masses. 

These changes in the public land policy were favorable to emi- Ohio admit- 
gration to the West and the organization of new states and terri- 
tories. The first of the states carved out of the Northwest Territory 
was Ohio, which was admitted into the Union in 1803. The unsold 
public lands within that state’s limits were retained by the Federal 
government. Also, Ohio promised not to tax for five years any 
lands which had been sold by the United States. As a compensation 
for these concessions, the act of admission contained two important 
pledges: (1) that one section in every township sold would be 
granted to the inhabitants for the maintenance of schools; and 
(2) that five per cent of the proceeds from the sale of public 
lands in Ohio would be used for constructing roads from the east- 
ward-flowing navigable waters to the Ohio River and in the state 
of Ohio. The percentage arising from these sales was used to build 
the Cumberland Road, or National Turnpike, from Cumberland to 
Wheeling, Virginia. In this way the foundation of the system of 
internal improvements was laid -and that by a Congress and 
President who professed a rigid adherence to the doctrine of states’ 
rights. 

THE FIGHT BETWEEN JEFFERSON ANO THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 

Like a later New Dealer, Jefferson was confronted at the outset Reasons for 
by an antagonistic Federal judiciary. In attempting to cope with 
this obstacle, both Presidents learned that a fight with the judiciary tL'7xecu- 
is a difficult if not a dangerous undertaking. Although the Federalists tive and the 
had lost control of the legislative and executive branches of the 
government, they were still impregnably intrenched in the judiciary. 

All the judges were Federalists, and the Chief Justice, John Marshall, 
was a bitter personal and political enemy of the President. A month 
before the latter’s inauguiaiion Marshall had entered upon his 
career as Chief Justice, and for more than a third of a century he 
was the dominating personality of the Supreme Court. 

The basis of the conflict between the executive and judicial 
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departments was a disagreement as to the interpretation of the 
Constitution. The Federalist judges held to the doctrine of nation- 
alism, and the Republican President and many of his followers in 
Congress, to that of states’ rights. But this academic dispute was 
heated by the ill feeling that existed between Jefferson and Marshall. 
Furthermore, the Republicans generally regarded Associate Justice 
Chase as a “Bloody Jeffreys.” He had won this unflattering designa- 
tion by his overbearing manner in presiding at trials under the 
Sedition Act. 

The Administration led the attack and, in the repeal of the 
Judiciary Act of 1801, won the first victory. T^e next year, however, 
the Supreme Court assumed the offensive when it rendered its 
decision in the case of Marbury v. Madison. William Marbury had 
been named by Adams as one of the justices of the peace for the 
District of Columbia. His appointment had been confirmed by the 
Senate, but the commission had not been delivered to him. In 
obedience to instructions from Jefferson, Madison had refused to 
deliver his commission and the others which had been made out to 
appointees in the last days of Adams’s term. Marbury applied to the 
Supreme Court for a writ of mandamus to compel the Secretary of 
State to deliver the commission. In handing down the decision of 
the Court, Marshall declared that Madison had no right to withhold 
the commission, but that the Supreme Court could not issue a 
mandamus to force him to delivej,it; that part of the Act of 1789 
which conferred such jurisdiction on the Supreme Court was con- 
trary to the Constitution and therefore null and void. 

This was the first time that the Supreme Court Iiad ever declared 
an act of Congress unconstitutional, and it was more than a half- 
century before it again asserted this autliority (in the Dred Scott 
Decision, 1857). The idea of judicial review, however, was not 
new to the American people. In colonial days the right of the 
Privy Council in England to pass upon the constitutionality of 
colonial legislation was generally accepted. During the period of 
the Confederation there were a few instances in which state courts 
had assumed the right to review the acts of state legislatures. There 
was some doubt, however, as to whether the Constitution had con- 
ferred upon the Federal judiciary this power over Congress. 

The action of the Supreme Court in this case was bitterly resented 
by Jefferson and his friends, who contended that the legislature 
would cease to be an independent branch of the government if its 
acts could be set aside by the judiciary. Before Jefferson’s resent- 
ment over the Marbury decision had cooled. Justice Chase, in a 
charge to a grand jury in Baltimore, made a foolish harangue in 
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which he warned against the dangers of universal suffrage and 
deprecated the evils of democracy. It was virtually a stump speech 
against the political ideals of the Administration. This exhibition 
of partisanship by a member of the Supreme Court gave Jefferson 
a good opportunity to try out the weapon of impeachment in his 
fight with the Supreme Court. At Jefferson’s suggestion, charges 
were now brought against Chase and he was impeached by the 
House by a strict party vote; but in tlie Senate the necessary two- 
thirds majority for conviction could not be secured and therefore 
the attempt at removal failed. The majority of the Republican 
leaders took the position that to remove a judge under impeach- 
ment procedure it was not necessary to convict him of crime but 
only to show that he held dangerous opinions. This view, however, 
was not sustained by two thirds of the Senators, since all the 
Federalist and a few of the Republican Senators insisted that con- 
viction of an indictable offense was necessary for removal. They 
held that the exhibition of partisanship on the part of a judge, 
although a gro^s offense, was not a crime. 

As has already been seen, fortunately the President’s program of Tripol 
retrenchment regarding the navy was considerably modified by the 
demands created by the Tripolitan War. This war arose from the 
acts of the rulers of the Barbary States of northern Africa— Morocco, 

Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli— whose ships had for many years been 
preying on the commerce of F.uropean countries. Instead of chastis- 
ing these corsairs, the F.urt)pcan powers had been purchasing im- 
munity by paying an annual tribute. To protect American sailors, 
Washington adopted the usu. ! plan of making payments to the 
rulers. Jefferson did not approve of this policy, and he was con- 
firmed in his opinion by tlie demand of the Pasha of Tripoli for 
more tribute. When the Tripolitan ruler declared war on the 
United States (May 10, 1801) , Jefferson sent ships to blockade 
the Tripolitan coast with the view to bringing its ruler to reason. 

These vessels performed feats of valor, and with some degree of 
success, but did not win a decisive victory. Finally, the Pasha, 
faced by a revolt led by his brother and instigated by the American 
consul at Tunis, agreed to terms of peace. A treaty was signed 
(June 4, 180.5) between Tripoli and the United States by which 
about three hundred American sailors were released from bondage 
on the payment of |60,000 by the United States. No mention was 
made of tribute, but it was understood that the American govern- 
ment would send to the Pasha by each newly appointed consul a 
present of not more than $6000. 

Although this was not a glorious efiding of a long and vexatious 
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contest and did not stop all trouble with the Barbary corsairs, the 
activity of the American navy had inspired them with respect for the 
new republic. The most significant result, however, was the effect 
the fighting had upon the navy. The engagements in the Mediter- 
ranean increased its morale and gave the officers a training which 
proved valuable in the war soon to come with England. 
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The greatest achievement of Jefferson’s a«|ministration was the 
purchase of Louisiana. Napoleon wished to build a French colonial 
empire in America as a compensation tor what France had lost by 
the Seven Years’ War. In pursuit of this aim he decided to repossess 
Louisiana, which had since 1763 been in the possession of Spain. 
Shortly after his great victory at Marengo, while flushed with over- 
confidence as to his power and importance, he sent to the King of 
Spain a request wfiich was virtually a demand for the retrocession 
of Louisiana. The Spanish king, Don Carlos IV, had no alternative 
but to accept the offer, and he ceded Louisiana to France by the 
Treaty of San lldefonso (October 1, 1800) . The agreement was kept 
secret for some time, and for more than three years Spain retained 
possession of the territory. 

At the time of his accession Jefferson knew nothing of the Treaty 
of San lldefonso and was on very friendly terms with the French 
government. When at a later date he learned of the agreement for 
the transfer of Louisiana to France, his attitude suddenly changed, 
for he considered French ownership of Louisiana a grave menace 
to the prosperity and security of his counii'y. As long as this province 
was owned by a weak power, friendly to the United States, he did 
not seriously fear that the Mississippi would be closed to Western 
trade; but with Louisiana in the possession of a strong and aggres- 
sive power like France, the situation would be quite different. His 
deep concern over the cession was expressed in a letter to Robert R. 
Livingston, American minister at Paris, as follows: “There is on 
the globe one single spot, the possessor of which is our natural 
and habitual enemy. It is New Orleans, through which three eighths 
of our territory must pass to market. . . . France placing herself in 
that door assumes to us the attitude of defiance. . . . The day that 
France takes possession of Nl Orleans ... we must marry ourselves 
to the British fleet and nation.’’ 

A few months later the news came that the Spanish authorities 
had withdrawn the right of deposit, an act the responsibility for 
which was erroneously attributed to Napoleon. The Westerners on 
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learning of the retrocession and the withdrawal of the right of 
deposit were aroused to a warlike attitude. There was a danger 
that they might make an unauthorized attack on New Orleans or 
arrange terms with France and withdraw their allegiance to the 
United States. Jefferson now felt that something unusual should be 
done. Accordingly, he sent James Monroe as minister plentipoten- 
tiary to France to co-operate with Livingston in negotiating an 
agreement with Napoleon. 

The instructions of these envoys covered several alternative 
proposals. They were to make a liberal offer lor the Isle of Orleans 
and the Floridas. If these regions could not be obtained, they were 
to try to get enough land on the cast bank of the Mississippi for a 
port. If all efforts to purchase land on ihe lower Mississippi should 
fail, they should as a hnal effort press for a perpetual guarantee of the 
free navigation of the Mississippi together with the right of deposit. 
If this last demand should be refused and Fiance should force a 
war by closing tlie river to American trade, then Livingston and 
Monioe were to enter into communication with the British authori- 
ties with the view to lorming an alliance with them. 

By tite time Monroe arrived in France, Napoleon had changed 
liis mind as to a colonial einphe and had decicled to sell Louisiana 
to the United Slates. Theiclore, before Monioe reached Paris, 
Talleyrand asked Livingston how much his country would give 
for all of Louisiana. Livingston was so surprised that he could hardly 
believe his ears. He concealed his enthusiasm, however, and waited 
until Monroe’s arrival before closing the bargain. A treaty was 
then signed (dated April 30, 1803) by which France ceded to the 
United States all of Louisiana for 80,000,000 francs (about 
$15,000,000) , one fourth of which was to be applied to the payment 
of American claims against France. 1 he boundaries of Louisiana 
were not clearly indicated in the treaty. Whether it included West 
Florida or Texas or both was not definitely stated. 

On receiving information that this great bargain had been made, 
lefferson was delighted and was resolved that the agreement should 
be consummated. He felt, however, that the authority to make the 
purchase was not granted by the Constitimon, which had no specific 
provisions regarding the acquisition of new territory. The authority 
to acquire new territory could be derived, therefore, only by resort- 
ing to the doctrine of implied powers, of which he had been the 
arch-opponent. He was, therefore, placed in the ankward position 
of having to sacrifice either his consistency or a great opportunity 
to serve his country. Fortunately, he put patr otism above con- 
sistency and, stretching his sutes’-rights conscience to the limit, 
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signed the treaty. It was ratified by the Senate and the purchase 
money was voted by Congress by overwhelming majorities. 

The acquisition of Louisiana was not a violation of the Consti- 
tution. Later (1828) the Supreme Court decided that the power 
conferred upon the general government to make treaties includes 
by implication the authority to acquire new territory by treaty. 

Soon after Louisiana was acquired Jefferson sent out an expedi- 
tion to explore the vast Northwest. Captain Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark, a brother of George Rogers Claik, were in charge 
of the exploring party. With them went twenjy-threc other persons, 
all of whom were enlisted in the regular army. After six months 
of severe training and rigid discipline in preparation, the detach- 
ment was ready to start on the perilous journey. It left St. Louis m 
May, 1804. After six months of strenuous exertion they arrived at 
the present site of Bismarck, North Dakota, near which they spent 
the winter. Resuming their progress in the spring, they readied 
the Pacific Ocean in the fall ( 1 805) . Here they spent another 
winter and then journeyed back to St. Louis, reaching this place 
in September, 1800. As a result of this exploring venture, much 
new geographical infoimation was gained regarding the Notlhwest. 
The location of rivers and mountains, the lay of the land, the 
nature of the soil, and the disposition of the Indians were noted. 
The exploration of the Oregon country strengthened the claim of 
the United States to that region. ^ 

As Jefferson’s fiist term approached its end he could view the 
achievements of the period with maiked satisfaction. His domestic 
policy had pleased his original suppoiters and brought in numerous 
recruits from the camp of the enemy. By doubling the national 
domain he had given success a bright tinge of glory. This was, as 
he said, the harvest time of his public career. It is true that he 
had aroused the bitterest enmity among some of the leaders of his 
old political opponents, who, prodded by their prejudices and 
unfounded fears, were willing to break up the Union rather than 
have him rule over them; but they could do little more than bite 
their nails in futile rage. 

Jefferson’s remarkable popularity was attested by the election of 
1804. He was renominated by the Republican Congressional caucus, 
with George Clinton of New York as his running mate. The 
Federalists held no caucus but agreed among themselves to support 
Charles C. Pinckney for the Presidency. The results showed that 
Jefferson had received all the electoral votes but fourteen. Even 
Massachusetts was found in the Republican column, and only 
Connecticu;^, was solid in its opposition to the President. 
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LATER CAREER OF AARON BURR 

Not only were the Federalists strongly opposed to the purchase 
of Louisiana, but they were also alarmed at the growing strength 
of the Republican Party, which was even making dangerous inroads 
in New England, a region sacred to Federalism. So great was their 
disappointment that a small group of them concocted a scheme for 
breaking up the Union. Their plan was to induce the New England 
states and New York, and possibly New Jersey and eastern Penn- 
sylvania, to secede and form a northern confederacy. Some of the 
Canadian provinces might, with Btitish consent, come into this 
new union. In New York Burr was running for g[Overnor as an 
independent Republican against the regular nominee of the party 
and was receiving the support of the Federalists. The secessionists 
hoped that if Burr were elected he would use his influence and 
power in furtherance ol their scheme, although Burr made no 
promises to that effect. Burr, however, failed ol election and with 
his defeat the secession plan collapsed. The project never gave 
promise of success and was not formidable enough to furnish real 
cause for alarm. The great majority of the people of New York and 
New England— including a majority ol the Federalists— were not 
in sympathy with it. ' 

Burr considered that an important factor in his defeat had been 
the opposition of Hamilton, who in the campaign had denounced 
him as a “dangerous man.” The ill feeling between them resulted 
in a challenge to a duel sent by Burr to Hamilton. Early on a July 
morning they faced each othci at Weehawken for a final settlement 
of their quarrel. Burr fired the fatal /shot, and Hamilton was carried 
away with a mortal wound. / 

The most dramatic event connected with domestic affairs during 
Jefferson’s second term was the trial of Aaron Burr for treason, 
on the ground that he had attempted to separate Louisiana from 
the Union and organize it into an independent country. The basis 
of this charge was the fact that he had formed a plan for a grandiose 
venture in the West and in pursuit of this aim had sent a flotilla 
of thirteen flatboats down the Mississippi River. But just what his 
pui*posc really was it is now impossible to say, since the scheme, as 
unfolded by him to his various associates was not always the same. 
Some of them thought that he had in mind a huge project of land 
speculation, some, an expedition against Spanish Mexico, and 
others, the creation of a southwestern confederacy to be composed 
of territory taken from Spain or from the United States or both. 
His flotilla was halted, and he was arr&ted as a result of information 
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given to the Washington authorities by General James Wilkinson, 
military commander at New Orleans, who had been in communica- 
tion with Burr and seems to have been implicated in the plot, but 
to what extent is uncertain. Burr was tried in Richmond in a 
United States circuit court presided over by Chief Justice Marshall. 
The trial was protracted to a great length and became one of the 
most noted in the annals of legal history. Marshall’s rulings in the 
case were favorable to Burr, and with the instructions issued to it 
the jury felt obliged to render a verdict of not guilty. 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF NEUTRALITY 

The Westerners were eagerly desirous of gaining possession of 
West Florida because within its limits were Mobile Bay and the 
mouths of several rivers flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. They were 
disappointed that the possession of this territory did not go along 
with Louisiana. As a concession to this feeling, Livingston advanced 
a theory whereby the coveted land could be obtained. He contended 
that the eastern boundary of Louisiana was the Perdido River, and 
Jefferson and Madison were easily induced to accept this view. 
This would mean that Napoleon in ceding Louisiana had given 
the United States a claim to West Florida. Jefferson wantCd very 
much to obtain West Florida, but his efforts to bring Spain to an 
agreement were unsuccessful, and the Florida problem was passed 
on to his successor. 

Not long after Madison’s accession there came to him the oppor- 
tunity of seizing the land which Jefferson had been unable to obtain 
by negotiation. Spanish authority in the Floridas was weak, and 
the population was mixed and turbulent. Incited by the spirit of 
revolution then abroad in Spanish America, the inhabitants in the 
northwestern part of West Florida (a large majority of whom were 
Americans) revolted and captured Baton Rouge (1810) . A con- 
vention of the insurgents declared the independence of West Florida 
and asked that it be annexed to the United States. Taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity. President Madison seized a good portion 
of the province and at the end of the same year (December, 1810) 
took formal possession of the land as far east as the Pearl River. 
While the war with Great Britain was going on (1813) , the United 
States, on the pretext of military necessity, took over the remainder 
of West Florida, to the Perdido River. 

Early in Jefferson’s first term there was for a brief period a lull 
in the European conflict. War was renewed in 1803 and continued 
(with one short break) until Napoleon was sent to St. Helena a 
dozen yean, later. As had been the case under Washington and 
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Adai^, the war was in some respects favorable to American eco- 
nomic interests. It increased the demand for food products and 
other raw materials. Since the belligerent nations did not have 
enough ships for both war and commercial purposes, American 
ships were actively engaged in the carrying trade. This meant high 
prices for farm products and large profits for shipowners. Agricul- 
ture, commerce, and shipbuilding, and allied industries were, 
therefore, reaping a rich harvest. 

There was, however, one serious drawback to this artificial pros- England and 
perity. England and France, the leading belligerents, were each 
imposing restrictions on commerce which violated the rights of nVu/rs/* 
neutral powers. The United States was the most important of the trade 
commercial neutrals and therefore protested most strongly against 
these restraints. The problem of the American government was to 
protect the interests of its people without being drawn into the 
conflict. The country wanted to warm itself by the European fire 
without being burned. The French victories of Jena and Austerlitz, 
and the English naval victory of Trafalgar, clearly demonstrated 
the primacy of France on the land and of England on the sea. At 
one time Napoleon was in control of the whole western coast of 
Europe. Each of the contestants was determined to use its power 
to prevent its opponent from benefitting by the neutral carrying 
trade, and neither was willing to allow its best weapon to be dulled 
by consideration for the rights of neutrals. 

A second grievance of the United States against England arose The imprest- 
out of her impressment of American seamen. It had been the prac- 
tice in England lor a long time to send out press gangs to gather seamen 
deserters from the navy and force able-bodied seamen into the 
service. Merchantmen were searched, and seamen taken off and 
put on warships. Now, as in the first p.-»rt of the Anglo-French war, 

American vessels were stopped on the high seas and British seamen 
were taken from them for service in the navy. Although the inten- 
tion was to impress only British subjects, nationals of the United 
States were sometimes included by mistake. In such instances proof 
of American citizenship secured a relense. but an American forced 
to serve on an English man-of-war was not always in a position to 
present his case in a fair light. For this reason sailors born and 
reared in the United States were sometimes pressed into the British 
service. 

Furthermore, the government of the United States did not agree 
with that of England on the definition of citizenship. The former 
took the position that a foreigner, after five years of residence in 
this country, could, if he elected to do so, become a citizen of the 
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United States in the same sense as a native-born American. The 
English authorities, on the other hand, were not willing to concede 
the right oE expatriation to their subjects. "Once an Englishman, 
always an Englishman,” was their contention. The government oi 
the United States therefore protested against the sei7ure of its 
British-born subjects, whereas the English govetnment contended 
that their impressment was a legitimate exercise of its rights. To 
the Btitish government the question of impressment was one of 
prime importance, for the practice was closely bound up with the 
efficiency of the navy. Impressment was neci^sary to stop the leaks 
due to desertion. Seamen in considerable number were deserting 
from British warships and finding employment on Ameiiian mer- 
chantmen with higher pay and better living conditions than could 
be obtained on English ships. These desertions were encouraged 
by American shipowners, who sometimes procured fraudulent natu- 
ralization papers tor deserters. 

In 1806 Charles James Fox became Minister ol Foreign Aftairs 
in England. He issued an executive order declaiing the western 
coast of Europe under blexkade from the Elbe to Biest, but the 
blockade was not to be enforced except between Ostend and Havre. 
This order gave Napoleon a pretext to issue the Beilin Defice, by 
which he declared the British Isles under blockade and piohibited 
all trade with them. Since his fleet had been all but diiven from 
the ocean, this was a paper blockade with a vengeance. The British 
government replied by issuing three Ordeis in Council, which 
declaied a blexkade ol the whole coast of Em ope fiom C.openhagen 
to Trieste. Neutral ships weie prohibited fioin tiading at these 
blockaded ports except those vessels that had stopped at a British 
port and paid “transit duties.” A month later Napoleon retaliated 
against these oiders by issuing the Milan Deciee, which announced 
that any ship would be seized if it paid these duties, submitted to 
search by the British, or was found to be on the way to England. 
If these orders and decrees had been rigidly enfotced all of Euiope 
would have been closed to American trade except Russia, Sweden, 
and Turkey, and for a time Russia would also have been debaired. 
Napoleon had no ships to speak of on the high seas with wfiich to 
enforce his deciees, but he could seize offending neutral vessels 
when they touched at ports conti oiled by him. 

In connection with the impressment controveisy thete occuired 
an unfortunate event at sea which greatly aroused feeling in America. 
In the summer of 1807 the United States frigate Chesapeake, under 
Captain James Barron, sailed for the Mediterranean Sea. Her 
armament n^vas new, and the guns were not propeily placed for 
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action. Captain Barron expected to clear the decks and put the 
vessel in hghting order during the long voyage. There were on 
board with Ban on three Aineikan citizens who had been impressed 
by the British and had escaped, and one British subject who had 
enlisted under an assumed name. The British warsliip, the Leopard, 
off the coast of Virginia, hailed the Chesapeake and asked for the 
return of English deserters. Captain Barron replied that there were 
none with him and refused to muster his crew for inspection. 
Thereupon the Leopard hred a broadside into the Chesapeake. The 
latter could not use her guns and for fifteen minutes had to receive 
the attack without resistance. The Chesapeake surrendered, but 
not until three men had been killed and eighteen wounded. The 
four alleged deserters were removed to the Leopard, and the crippled 
Chesapeake returned to the haibor of Norfolk. 

By this highhanded act the emotions of the American people 
were stirred, vety much as they were a century later by the sinking 
of the LusUania. Federalists were tarried along with Republicans 
in the current of patriotic fervor. Jefferson would have had no 
difficulty in taking the country into war if he had wislied to do so; but 
he did not want war, even with so good a pretext. He did, however, 
order all British public vessels away from American waters. Although 
Canning, the British foreign minister, at once expressed regret and 
promised “the most prompt and effectual reparation ... if the 
Biitish officers should prove to have been culpable,” it was not 
until 1811 that amends was made for this outrage. At that time 
the act was disavowed and reparation promised. The surviving 
American citizens were restoi ‘d to the Chesapeake in dramatic 
fashion. Expiation came too late, however, to quiet the ill feeling 
that this grievance and others had aroused among the people of the 
United States. 

Although Jefferson wished to avoid war if it were possible, 
he was not willing to acquiesce tamely in the infringement of 
American rights. He felt, however, that he should fight for these 
rights with economic weapons and thus avoid the necessity of going 
to war. American trade, he thought, was so valuable to the belliger- 
ents that they could be frightened into an observance of neutral 
rights by a threat to withhold this trade from them. By this policy 
of “peaceable coercion” he proposed to force the warring powers 
into good behavior. 

Acting on the President’s suggestion. Congress passed the Embargo 
Act (December 21, 1807). This law forbade all American vessels 
to leave port for foreign countries, and they were thus allowed 
to engage only in the coastwise trade. ’Foreign vessels (except those 
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already loaded) could leave the ports of the United States only in 
ballast. If this law were enforced it would deprive American ships 
of all participation in foreign trade and would preclude all exports 
from the United States. ^ 

The object of the measure was to deny the belligerents the 
assistance which they had been receiving from the American carrying 
trade and to deprive them of the food supplies and raw materials 
which had been going to them. Jefferson expected that these depri- 
vations would cause a serious disturbance of the economic life of 
the warring powers and force them to reject American rights. 
For several reasons this expectation was not realized. In the first 
place, the law was not strictly enforced, despite the strenuous 
efforts put forth by the government. Many American vessels at 
sea at the time the act was passed refused to return to home ports. 
They could, therefore, continue their activity in the international 
trade without incurring the penalties of the law. Furthermore, 
goods were smuggled out through Canada and Florida. 

The act did practically no harm to France. In a way it was an 
aid to Napoleon, for it was in line with his policy of cutting off 
neutral trade with England. Nor did the embargo interfere with 
the economic life of England as much as had been expected? There 
was some suffering among the laboring classes, especially the work- 
ers in cotton mills, owing to a shortage of raw materials. But at 
this time, because of the friencj^ip of Spain and Portugal, the 
South American ports were thrown open to England and this trade 
was a partial compensation for the loss of that of the United States. 

On the other hand, this self-denying ordinance imposed consider- 
able hardship on certain groups of the American people. American 
ships were tied up in the harbors, to the great loss of their owners. 
This inactivity struck a blow to commerce, shipbuilding, and allied 
industries. The ban on exfiorts deprived agiicultural produce of its 
foreign market and caused a decline in prices. Cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, and other farm products became a drug on the market. 
There was, therefore, strong opposition to the measure, much of 
which took the form of a criticism of the Administration. The 
antagonism was greatest in New England, where the Federalists 
were most numerous and economic objection was reinforced by 
bitterness of partisan feeling. 

So great was the opposition to the embargo in the East that 


iThe Emba^ Act did not prohibit the bringing in of imports by foreign ships 
It discouraged importation, however, by the provision that these foreign ships could 
not carry a cargo on the return trip Furthermore, the Nonimportation Act, which 
went into effect just before the Embargo Act was passed, prohibited the importation 
of certain English goods. 
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a number of Republican Congressmen from New England and 
New York, co-operated with their Federalist colleagues against the 
President. Accordingly, the Embargo Act was repealed and the 
Nonintercourse Act substituted for it. On March 1, 1809, Jefferson, 
with apparent willingness but real reluctance, signed the new act 
and by so doing acknowledged the failure of a measure of peace- 
able coercion, in the efficacy of which he had strongly believed. He 
always contended, however, that had the embargo been adhered to 
and rigidly enforced, war with England would have been prevented. 

The election of 1808 came at a time when the excitement over 
the embargo was running high. This measure furnished the Feder- 
alists with a much-desiicd issue, and its unpopularity gave them 
hope of success. Their nominees were C. C. Pinckney and Rufus 
King, for President and Vice-President, respectively. Resolutions 
were adopted by several state legislatures uiging Jefferson to run 
for a third term. In response to these requests he issued a statement 
announcing his decision not to be a candidate and giving his 
reasons. Old age was one of the reasons mentioned, but a more 
important one was the feeling that eight years was long enough for 
any Piesident to serve. If Piesidents were allowed to succeed them- 
selves indefinitely the office might become one of life tenure and 
ultimately hereditary. In refusing a third term he set a precedent, 
or confirmed one set by Washington, in favor of limiting the 
Presidency to two successive terms. This precedent was closely fol- 
lowed from that time until 1940. 

There were three prominent aspirants for the Republican 
nomination— Madison, Monroe, and George Clinton. Jefferson was 
outwardly neutral but really used his influence in favor of Madison. 
This insured Madison’s nomination. The Republicans in Congress 
held a caucus and nominated Madison ft r the first place and Clinton 
for the second. The friends of Monroe and Clinton were dis- 
gruntled at the rejection of their candidates, but Monroe’s followers 
voted for Madison in the election. Clinton, however, received 6 
electoral votes for the Presidency. Madison and Clinton were elected 
by a large majority of the electoral vote, although the Republican 
majority in Congress was considerably reduced. The Federalists 
carried every New England state except Vermont. 

Jefferson’s foreign policy in his second term cost him much of 
the popularity he had won by his domestic policy in the first. The 
opposition to the embargo emboldened the Federalists to redouble 
their attacks, and his old enemies were given aid ^d comfort by 
insurgent Republicans, who were opposed to his policy of peaceable 
coercion. So far as his popularity was* concerned, there was much 
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truth in John Randolph’s saying, that the four lean kine had eaten 
up the four fat kine. However, on leaving the little capital never 
to return in a public capacity, Jefferson could console himself 
with the thought that many of the achievements of his administia- 
tion would stand out as monuments of a wise and tarseeing states- 
manship. 
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f^AMKS MADISON was the logical successor of Jefferson. For 
eight years he had served as the latter’s premier and had been in 
entire agreement with him on all major issues. For the serious 
lesponsibilities with which he was confronted, the new President 
had some fine qualifications along with certain shortcomings which 
at times proved a handicap. He was well educated and had probably 
given more study and thought to political science than any other 
American of his day. Furthermore, practically all of his adult years 
had been devoted to public affairs. Like the Virginia planters 
generally, his social habits were characterized by marked simplicity 
and informality. With a sense of humor to enliven his cordiality, 
he gave promise of being a success so far as the social side of his 
office was concerned. If, however, there had been any doubts on this 
score, they would have been dispelled when it was recalled how 
efficiently Mrs. Madison-the charming ‘•Dolly”-had performed the 
duties of mistress of the White House under Jefferson. 

Madison’s Cabinet was composed mostly of commonplace men 
except that Gallatin was continued as Secretary of the Treasury 
and in 1811 James Monroe became Secretary of State. During the 
period 1814-15 Monroe also acted as Secretary of War. 

A few days before Madison’s accession the Embargo Act had 
been superseded by the Nonintercourse Act. By the latter measure 
all trade between the United States and England and France, 
including their colonies or dependencies, was suspended. If,^ how- 
ever, either France or England should withdraw its restrictions on 
American commerce, intercourse with that power would be reopened 
by the President. It was expected that this law would be liberally 
interpreted and so would open up considerable trade to American 


shipping. . , j . , , 

The policy of “peaceable coercion” was weakened by the sub- 
5 titution of the Nonintercourse Act for the Embargo Act. It was 
still further attenuated when the former measure- was repealed 
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and Macon’s Bill No. 2 was passed (May 1, 1810) This act pro- 
vided for the reopening of trade with both England and France, 
with the added provision that if one of these countries removed its 
restrictions on American trade and the other did not, nonintercourse 
would be revived with tlie power that refused to do so. 

The new act gave Napoleon an opportunity to play a trick on 
the guileless American President. He had his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the Duke of Cadore, to write to th<^ American minister at 
Paris announcing that the Decrees of Berlin and Milan had been 
revoked but with the understanding that the English would cancel 
their Orders in Council. Madison accepted this as a pledge that 
France would rescind her decrees and overlooked the condition 
which was thereto attached. Therefore, on November 2, acting in 
accordance with the Macon Act, he announced the revival of non- 
intercourse with Great Britain. But American vessels were still 
seized in French ports, and the British foreign office was correct 
in contending that the French decrees had not been actually can- 
celed. The English government, therefore, refused to revoke its 
Orders in Council. 

Relations between the United States and England were gradually 
becoming more menacing. The situation was aggravated by the 
presence off Sandy Hook of BrKish cruisers which were stopping 
American vessels to search them for deserters. An effort by the 
American navy to put an end to this practice led to a battle off 
the Virginia coast between the American frigate President and the 
British sloop Little Belt (May, 181 1) . After a fight of fifteen minutes 
the latter vessel was disabled, with nine of her crew killed and 
twenty-three wounded. The incident aroused a spirit of exultation 
in the American people, who regarded it as a just requital for the 
Chesapeake insult. It also whetted their appetite for war. 

DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 

One of the most important of the domestic problems during 
Madison’s administration was that of providing the country with 
a sound and adequate financial system. The charter of the First 
Bank of the United States would expire in 1811 if it were not 
renewed. Gallatin urged the renewal of the charter, but there 
was enough opposition to the bill for recharter to defeat it by a 
narrow majority. The Bank, therefore, went out of existence the 
year befoce the War of 1812 started. This was unfortunate, since 

1 This measure was so called because the first bill offered by Macon had been 
defeated. 
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the Bank would have been a valuable aid to the government in 
financing the war. 

In 1804 by an act of Congress the southern and most populous 
part of Louisiana was organized into the Territory of Orleans. 
In 1810 the Territory of Orleans was enlarged by the addition of 
a part of West Florida which had been taken from Spain, and soon 
thereafter it asked for admission to the Union as the State of 
Louisiana with its present limits. This request was strongly opposed 
by the Federalists, who felt that to admit this new state would be 
to establish a precedent which would lead to the formation of a 
number of trans- Mississippi commonwealths each having the same 
rights and privileges as the old states. If this were done. New Eng- 
land and the older section in general would lose prestige and power 
in the councils of the nation. 

Westward expansion was threatening the Indians with the loss 
of all their lands. Out of the area reserved to the natives by the 
Treaty of Greenville (1795) , large sections for settlement by the 
whites had been acquired by later treaties. Furthermore, contact 
with the wliite man was causing deterioration in the character of 
tlie Indians, who were copying the vices more readily than the 
virtues of the frontiersman. Under such conditions it was only 
natural that friction should develop between the two races. 

At this time the Indians of the Northwest had as their leaders 
Tecumseh and his brother, the Prophet. The former was an able 
statesman and patriot and wished to save his people from the 
unhappy late to which they were hastening. In this aim he was 
greatly aided by the Prophet, who, as a religious leader, preached a 
moral reformation. Tecuraseh’s plan was for all tlie Indians, north 
and south, to unite into one great confederacy to prevent encroach- 
ment upon their lands. Land cessions in the future should be made 
only by the joint action of all the tribes. He preferred a policy of 
peace to one of war, but felt that his people should resist any effort 
to push them farther toward the west and should defend their 
rights by arms if necessary. 

In 1811 he went to the south to enlist the aid of the Indians in 
that section. Taking advantage of his absence, William Henry 
Harrison, governor of Indiana Territory, led a force to the Prophet’s 
town, Icx'ated near the confluence of the Wabash and Tippecanoe 
Rivers. Here a battle took place in which the whites lost more 
heavily than the natives; but as the latter left the place the next 
day and the whites burned the village, the engagement was hailed 
by the Westerners as a great victory. The battle of Tippecanoe was 
the beginning of a war which continued in the form of depredations 
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on the frontier until the Indian conflict merged into the war of 1812. 

After the battle it was discovered that some of the guns and powder 
captured at Tippecanoe had come from the British post at Malden. 
For this reason Governor Harrison contended that the British 
officials were responsible for the sale of arms to the Indians. Governor 
Brock, of Upper Canada, however, denied that the Canadian gov- 
ernment had had any part in inciting the natives. He admitted 
that individual British, as well as American)^ traders had sold arms 
and ammunition to the redskins, but maintained that the govern- 
ment officials had had no agency in this traffic. On the contrary, 
they had, he maintained, tried to dissuade the Indians from hostili- 
ties. 

It is quite probable that the authorities of Upper Canada were 
opposed to an Indian war at that time. They foresaw that a prema- 
ture attack on the settlers would result in defeat and that tlte loss 
of morale occasioned by such a defeat would weaken the natives 
and make them less valuable as possible allies. Whatever may have 
been the facts in the case, there is no doubt that the Westerners 
believed that the British government was inciting the* Indians 
against the Americans and was supplying them with arms and 
ammunition. The frontiersmen felt, therefore, that they could 
never enjoy security against Iifdian attack until American had 
superseded British control in Canada. The hope of taking Canada 
was, therefore, a strong motive for favoring war. 

WAR IS DECLARED AGAINST ENGI.AND 

In the mid-term election of 1810 strong opposition was expressed 
toward the foreign policy of the Administration. About half of 
the Congressmen who had voted for Macon’s Bill No. 2 were 
defeated and a large number of seats were filled by new men. 
Prominent in the list of new members of the House of Representa- 
tives were Henry Clay of Kentucky, John C. Calhoun of South 
Carolina, Peter B. Porter of New York, and Felix Grundy of 
Tennessee. These leaders and others who worked with them were 
tired of what they considered the weak-kneed policy of peaceable 
coercion and clamored for war. John Randolph dubbed them “War 
Hawks.” In the fall of 1811 they were in control of the House and 
chose as Speaker, Henry Clay, one of the most brilliant and bel- 
ligerent of the group. 

Clay wigis born in eastern Virginia but had gone to Kentucky 
in early manhood. Because of the limited means of his family, he 
did not have in his youth good opportunities for education. He was 
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fortunate, however, in being able to study law under Chancellor 
George Wythe, one of the ablest of the legal lights in the Old 
Dominion. Young Clay had not been long in his new home before 
his magnetic personality and brilliant oratory were marking out 
for him a promising career in politics. Although he was now only 
in his thirty-fifth year, he had been elected twice to the Kentucky 
legislature and had served for two short periods in the United 
States Senate. As presiding officer of the House, he established a 
new tradition in that body. Hitherto the Speaker had acted as an 
impartial moderator; Clay determined to use the great power of the 
offit e in favor of his war policy, and committee appointments were 
made with that in view. 

Madison was for a while undecided as to what attitude he 
should take toward war. In time, however, he identified himself 
with the war party. He reviewed the grievances tliat the United 
States had suffered at the hands of England in a message to Con- 
gress (June 1, 1812) which was a virtual, though not an actual, 
recommendation for war. Acting on the President’s suggestion, the 
young hotspurs pushed through Congress a declaration of war on 
June 18, 1812. The vote in its favor, however, was not over- 
whelming. The Federalists of the Northeast opposed the declaration, 
and some Republicans either refused to vote or voted against it. 
One of the most bitter of the opponents of war was John Randolph 
of Roanoke. The Southern and W^estern members, however, were 
almost unanimous for war. From the four frontier states of Vermont, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, only one vote against the declara- 
tion was cast. On the other hand, (here was a feeling among many 
thoughtful Americans that England was fighting for the rights of 
self-determination and constitutional government, whereas Napo- 
leon was trying to impose a dictatorship on Europe. By attacking 
the mother country the people of the United States were (they con- 
tended) giving aid and comfort to a cause which they detested and 
were combatting one with which thc'y were in sympathy.* 

One naturally wonders why the United Stales selected Great 
Britain rather than France for war, since its grievances against the 
latter power were in principle very much the same as those against 
the former. There were several reasons for the choice of England as 
the enemy rather than France. As England had a strong navy on 
the high seas and France did not, the complaints against the former 
country were more numerous than those against the latter. Nor 

1 It ought to lie added that this view waj not accepted by a majority of the Ameri- 
can people. The Republicans, in the main, felt that the success of Napoleon would 
lead to the acceptance throughout Europe of many of the libeial principles of the 
French Revolution. 
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had any French infringements of American rights been so dramatic 
and anger-stirring as the attack on the Chesa()eake. Blame for 
Indian troubles could be placed on England but not on France. 
Probably, however, the most important of all the considerations 
was that the Americans could strike at England in her Canadian 
provinces and could not get at the French possessions. Canada, it 
was thought, would be an easy prey lor the American forces. Florida 
could also be seized, to balance the hop^-for additions to the 
North, since the war would afford a good excuse to attack Spain, 
the ally of England. 

While America was thus advancing toward war, conditions in 
Europe were becoming more favorable to peace between the two 
English-speaking nations. During the winter of 1811-12 the strain 
of war was bearing heavily upon the British people. Napoleon’s 
Continental System (the policy of closing the European countries 
to English trade) was at the height of its success, and Biiiish com- 
merce was excluded from all of western Europe. (Commerce between 
the United States and Britain was outlawed by the revival of non- 
intercourse. A failure in the wheat crop in England had profluced an 
unusual scarcity of food, and there were three hundred thousand 
English soldiers in Spain who were dependent upon the United 
States for most of their food supplies. Non intercourse was, therefore, 
greatly hampering the success of British arms in the Spanish 
Peninsula, as well as producing a scarcity of food at home and eco- 
nomic distress in the manulacturing towns. Manufacturers could 
not find sale for their wares, and the closing ol mills was causing 
riots among the workmen. Deputations from the manufacturing 
centers appeared before Parliament, uiging the revocation of the 
Orders in Council as a means to the reopening of the American 
trade. Parliament was slow to act, but finally, on June 16, 1812, 
Lord Castlereagh, the Prime Minister, announced in the House 
of Commons that the Orders in Council would be withdrawn imme- 
diately. This action came too late, however, for two days later 
war against England was declared by the American Congress. 

The Presidential election of 1812 gave the people an opportunity 
to register their attitude toward war. Madison was renominated by 
the Republican Congressional caucus, and Elbridge Gerry of 
Massachusetts was selected as his running mate. The New York 
Republicans, who had for some time been chafing under Virginia’s 
dominance in the party, nominated DeWitt Clinton for the Presi- 
dency. H* was endorsed by the Federalists and supported by the 
antiwar Republicans. The war thus became the issue in the cam- 
paign. A vote for Madison was a vote fur continuing the struggle; 
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whereas a vote for Clinton was a vote for coming to terms with 
England. In the election the sections lined up very much as their 
representatives in Congress had done on the declaration of war. 
Clinton received the support of all the New England states except 
Vermont, and all the middle states but Pennsylvania, with Maryland 
divided. All the western and southern states were for Madison. The 
majority for Madison in the Electoral College was not large, and 
the popular vote showed that sentiment in favor of war was far 
irom unanimous. 


LACK OF PREPAREDNESS 

The United States was unprepared for war in 1812 in practically 
every particular. In the first place, there was a woeful lack of that 
unity of spirit which usually characterizes successful war. Opposition 
to the war was particularly strong in Ne%v England (see pp. 216 f.) . 
This attitude of protest was maintained by Federalist New England 
to the end, and the success of American arms was hampered by the 
positive and negative opposition of this section. National spirit 
was at a very low ebb. For a long time the rights of the states had 
been emphasi/ed and the powers of the general government mini- 
mized by political agitators, and this propaganda had reversed the 
trend toward nationalism which had been started by the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

To cat ry on a war with England, the world’s greatest power, the 
United States had a standing at my of less than seven thousand men. 
Higher pay and land bounties were now offered to volunteers, but 
despite these inducements the number of recruits for the regular 
army were comparatively few. In the entire country there were 
about seven hundred thousand militiamen to be drawn from; but 
the requisitions on the states tor militia were rarely if ever responded 
to with alacrity and, in some instances, were positively refused. Even 
after militia contingents had been mustered into the service, at 
critical times numbers of them refused to leave their states or the 
country at the command of their officers. Because of these drawbacks 
only about fifty-six thousand men were enrolled in the American 
armies during the entire war- including regulars, volunteers, and 
militia. At no time did a commander have in his fighting line a 
force of more than six thousand men. The militiamen who entered 
the service had had no training to speak of, and they— as well as the 
volunteers— were, for all practical purposes, raw recruits. The mold- 
ing of this raw material into a ’trained army called for efficient 
officers, but many of the officers of the little regular army were 
incompetent, and most of them had had no experience in command- 
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ing large bodies of men. Improvement in such conditions could 
come only from experience in actual fighting. It was not, therefore, 
until late in the war that the American soldiers had been disciplined 
into efficient troops. 

The general management of the army was also in very poor 
hands. The ranking major general, Henry Dearborn, was now 
sixty-one years old and was overcautious, dilatory, and incompetent. 
Neither the first Secretary of War nor his successor was fitted for 
the place. It was not until 1814, when Monroe took charge, that the 
War Department had an efficient head. The fortifications were old 
and inadequate, and many of them had been designed mainly for 
defense against the Indians. There was also a scarcity of supplies 
and munitions. 

The American navy was ludicrously small compared with that 
of the Mistress of the Seas. The number of men serving on British 
warships was thirty times as great as that on American public 
vessels, and in the number of ships the British navy had as great a 
preponderance. As an aid to the little American navy, there were 
more than five hundred privateers, which were markedly»sutcess- 
ful in capturing enemy merchant ships. The fighting craft of tlie 
United States were well built, and the crews were well trained. 
The few government frigates weft better, ship for ship, than those 
of the British navy. They were faster, larger, better built, better 
manned, and better officered. The Ameiican merchant and fishing 
vessels had afforded a good school for the training of seamen, and 
from them valuable recruits could be drawn for service on war- 
ships and privateers. The Barbary wars had afforded officers experi- 
ence in actual fighting, and consequently there were a number of 
trained commanders. 

The country did not have the proper financial machinery for 
conducting war. The refusal of Congress to continue the national 
bank had deprived the country of the stabilizing effect of a great 
financial institution, and the state banks (which had increased 
rapidly in number) were released from much-needed disciplinary 
restraints. Partly because notes were overissued, and partly because 
the gold of the country gravitated toward New England, by the 
end of 1814 every bank in the country west of the Hudson River 
had suspended specie payment. As the government kept its money in 
state banks, it lost millions of dollars by this failure of the banks 
to meet their obligations. Gallatin recommended new taxes to 
finance dve war, but Congress was deaf to his wise advice and voted 
np additional taxes for a year. Indeed, it was not until the last year 
of the war that it was willing to levy the necessary taxes. Only about 
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one third of. the co$t of the war was met by taxes, and the remainder 
had to be rai^^ by loans and treasury notes, which were temp>orary 
loans. It was not easy to procure funds by borrowing, since the 
financial interests, located mainly in New England and New York, 
were not in sympathy with the war and were not disposed to lend 
financial assistance to its support. Bonds were sold below then par 
value altliough they yielded a high rate ot interest (sometimes as 
high as seven and one-half per cent) . 

The young republic had one great advantage in the struggle with a<h>an- 
its mighty antagonist. This was geographical position. The width of 
the Atlantic rendered difficult the transportation of men and supplies cal post- 
from England to the seat of war in the slow sailing vessels of that 
day. The vast extent of its territory was also in favor of the United 
States. “The attempts of England to penetrate into the great interior 
would be like the blows of a sledge-hammer struck into a bin of 
wheat; a few kernels would be bruised or destroyed, but the iron 
would soon bury itself harmlessly just under the surface of the 
mass.”^ Besides, England was engaged in a life and death struggle 
with Napoleon and prior to his overthrow could expend only a 
minor part of her energies in the American war. 

The main objective of the American forces was to overrun Canada, The American 
and the plan ot campaign was to strike at three difteient points, »/ “”»• 
An expedition against Montreal was to be led by General Henry 
Dearborn, the senior commanding officer, who was to proceed by 
way of Lake Champlain; air attack on the Canadian center was to be 
made across the Niagara River by Generals Stephen Van Rensselaer 
and Alexander Smyth; and in the west, Upper Canada was to be 
invaded by General William Hull, using Detroit as his starting point. 

The execution of these plans involved serious diflic ulties. In the 
frontier regions where military operations would have to be per- 
formed there were no roads worthy of the name, and the obstacles to 
the transportation of men and supplies were very great. 'I’lie Indians 
in the Northwest were aiding the British, and this added greatly to 
the difficulties of the invading troops. But despite these drawbacks, 
the plan would have been a good one if it had been executed 
efficiently. If the expeditions had gone forward simultaneously under 
capable leadership, the three armies would have converged on Mon- 
treal and gained possession of Canada. But there was no concert of 
action, and at the head of each army was a commander who was hot 
equal to his responsibility. 

General William Hull, with a fdree of two thousand undisciplined. The surrender 
ill-equipped troops, ,made up of regulars and militia, led the first Detroit 

1 fL C. Babcocks Hise of American Nationality (Harpei and Bxothers) , 82. 
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advance against Canada by crossing the border and marching toward 
Malden. When he learned that the British were collecting a strong 
force at Malden and that Tecumseh and his Indians had joined the 
British, he halted his advance and retired in fright to Detroit. The 
able British commander. Isaac Brock, followed up his advantage 
and frightened Hull into a surrender of Detroit and all of Michigan 
—and that without firing a shot (August 16, 1812). General Hull 
was convicted by court-martial of cowardice ^d was sentenced to be 
shot but was pardoned by the President in consideration of his record 
in the Revolutionary War. But the War Department was also to 
blame for this blunder; by its failure to push forward the other 
portions of the plan it had left Brock free to use the greater part of 
his forces against Hull. 

The two other attempts to invade Canada made in 1812 were 
hopeless failures, and the attack at Niagara proved almost as great 
a disaster to the American cause as the surrender of Hull. Van 
Rensselaer was defeated at Queenstown Heights with a loss of more 
than a thousand in killed, wounded, and captured. General Dearborn 
after a long delay, marched to the Canadian border. His mititiamen 
refused to go farther, and this refusal, together with his fear of an 
approaching British contingent, caused him to return to Plattsburg. 

naval. wakFARE 

The small but efficient American navy gave a good account of 
itself. Three days after the surrender of Detroit, Captain Isaac Hull, 
a nephew of the unfortunate commander in the west, won a great 
naval victory. His ship, the Constitution, engaged the British war- 
ship, the Guerriere, off the coast of Nova Scotia (August 19) . The 
Americans, with few casualties and slight loss to the vessel, quickly 
reduced the Guerriere to a helpless wreck. The news of the victory 
was received with the wildest exultation throughout the country. 
The American navy was successful in several other engagements of 
this year.i These victories had the effect of arousing pride in the 
navy, increasing morale both in it and in the army, and strengthening 
the zeal of the people in the contest. Next year, however, the British 
blockade of American ports was tightened, and United States war- 
ships were now mostly shut up in the harbors at home. The few 
that roamed the seas confined their activities mainly to distant waters. 
Privateers also were less successful after the first year, for they had 
great difficulty in bringing their prizes into home ports. 

1 The American navy did not, of course, have an unbroken record of victory. Among 
iti reverses, the most conspicuous was the defeat of the Chesapeake by the Shannon 
outside the harbor of Boston. 
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One of the outstanding successes won by the American navy was 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie. Realizing the importance of wresting 
this lake from British control, the Washington authorities provided 
for the hasty construction of a squadron and put it under the com- 
mand of Captain Oliver H. Perry, a young man in his late twenties. 
Bold and energetic himself, he inspired courage and loyalty in his 
men. In a spirited battle on Lake Erie, Perry won a decisive victory 
over his opponent (September 10, 1813) . In reporting the results 
of the contest Perry sent to Harrison this famous dispatch: “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours.” 

After Hull’s defeat General William Henry Harrison was given 
command in the west, with an army much larger than that com- 
manded by Hull. American control of Lake Erie, won by Perry’s 
victory, enabled Harrison to take the offensive against the enemy. He 
now led his army across the Canadian border and defeated the 
British in a battle at the Thames River (October 5, 1813) . Tecumseh 
was killed in the battle and his Indian confederacy was dissolved. 
The Northwest was thereafter relieved of all danger from British or 
Indian attack. Harrison retired to Detroit, and no further effort 
was made in the west to invade Canada. 

In the spring of 1813 General Dearborn attacked York (now 
Toronto) , the capital of Upper Canada, and after a bloody contest 
captured the town. The public buildings were burned— but without 
the orders of Dearborn— and this gave a British general the excuse 
for burning the Capitol and the White House when he took Wash- 
ington the following year. In the summer of 1814 several battles were 
fought on the Canadian peninsula in the Niagara region. In these 
engagements, the American forces \.’ere ably led by Generals Jacob 
Brown and Winfield Scott. At Chippewa they defeated the British and 
at Lundy’s Lane engaged in a bloody contest that raged for five hours. 
It was a drawn battle, although the American forces retired from the 
field. These encounters showed that the Americans, both men and 
officers, had learned how to wage war. 

THE BRITISH OFFENSIVE 

In December, 1812, the British government issued a proclamation 
closing Chesapeake and Delaware Bays by blockade. By later orders 
the blockade was extended until it covered the entire coast from 
New London, Connecticut, to the Florida coast. Since the greater 
part of New England was not at this time included, this section 
suffered less from the blockade tHan the rest of the country. This 
exception was made because of the opposition of the New Englanders 
to the war and the possibility of winning them badt to their pre- 
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Revolutionary allegiance to the British empire. But by a proclama- 
tion issued in May, 1814, all American harbors were put under 
blockade. British naval supremacy was sufficient to make this block- 
ade effective, and American sea-borne trade was now reduced to 
very low limits. 

By shutting off imports and exports the war brought considerable 
hardship to the American people. Such products as groceiies and 
iron could be had only at high prices, whereas the farmer had 
difficulty in marketing his wheat, flour, tobacco, and cotton, even at 
low pi ices. To the met chants, seamen, and farmers of the Middle 
and Southern states the closing of the harbors proved a severe blow. 
I'he economic conditions caused by the blockade were an important 
factor in bringing the Ignited States government to the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

Ptior to 1814 the British were putting forth their main efforts in 
Europe in the life and-death struggle with the fortes of Napoleon 
and were not expending their best energies on the American war. 
But with the defeat of Napoleon in this yeai tame the oppoitunity 
to push more vigorously the attack on the United States 1 Hfe British 
government determined to make use of this opportunity by sending 
over ships and trained soldiers in sufficient numbers (as it thought) 
to ensure the defeat of the formaf colonials. If such efforts had been 
made in the beginning, they might have been crowned with success; 
but by this time the American army had been trained into an efficient 
fighting machine, with brave and skillful leaders. The oppiortunity 
for success had thus been lost. The vigoious offensive now planned 
against the United States was to include joint land and naval attacks 
at three points— Lake Champlain, Chesapeake Bay, and the Gulf of 
Mexico. The bloc kade of American ports was also to be tightened. 

The invasion of New York by way of Lake Champlain was 
entrusted to General Sir George Prevost, who had at his command 
eleven thousand veterans. With him went a fleet under Captain 
George Downie. The advance of the invaders was stopped at Platts- 
burg, where they were defeated by a squadron under Captain Thomas 
Macdonough in the greatest naval victory won by the Americans 
during the war (September 11, 1814). Every British warship was 
destroyed or captured. With the enemy in control of Lake Cham- 
plain, Prevost’s communications with his base were cut and, believing 
that his position was untenable, he hastily retreated to Canada. 

In the summer of this same year the British defeated an American 
force, made up largely of raw militia, at Bladensburg, five miles from 
Washington, and then marched unopposed to the capital. There 
Was great panic in the little town and the government officials hurried 
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away. President Madison also fled, and so hasty was his departure 
that the dinner prepared for him and his family was left to be eaten 
by the British officers when they took possession of the White House. 
In retaliation for the burning of the public buildings at York, 
Canada, by the Americans, they now burned the Capitol, the White 
House, and other public buildings. The British then advanced for 
an attack on Baltimore; but the defenses of that city were so strong 
that they gave up the attempt and withdrew both their land and 
naval forces (September, 1814) . 

In 1813 the Creek Indians went on the warpath and attacked Fort 
Mims, on the Alabama River, killing two hundred and fifty pioneers 
who had come together at the fort for protection (August 30, 1813) . 
To avenge this defeat and quiet the Indians, Andrew Jackson was 
sent against them with a force of Tennessee militiamen. At Horse- 
shoe Bend he defeated them in a battle in which at least eight 
hundred and fifty Indians were killed. The Creeks now gave up 
the fight and ceded to the United States about two thirds of their 
territory. (Sec map opposite p. 197.) 

In pursuit of the third objective of the British offensive. General 
Sir Edward Pakenham made an attack on New Orleans with a force 
of ten thousand troops that had been well trained by long service in 
the Napoleonic wars. Jackson, now a majoi general in the regular 
army, was in defense of the city with a good-sized army which was 
supported by a small naval force. The great battle occurred on 
January 8, 1815. Underestimating the valor of Jackson’s troops, some 
of whom were untrained and undisciplined frontiersmen, Pakenham 
threw away his usual caution and ordered a frontal attack on 
Jackson’s strongest position. In two brave assaults the British troops 
were mowed down by the fire of the Americans and were driven back 
in bloody defeat, at the cost of the lives of three major generals, 
including Pakenham, and more than two thousand men, counting 
killed, wounded, and missing. Jackson’s troops, sheltered behind 
strong earthworks, sustained only slight losses. The British re- 
tired after this defeat, and New Orleans and the Southwest were 
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saved. 

This great victory was most soothing to the hurt pride of the 
American people. It renewed their self-confidence and tended to 
make them feel that they had won the “Second War for Inde- 
pendence.’’ It singled out Andrew Jackson as the outstanding hero 
of the war and gave him a prestige which later won for him the 
Presidency of the United States. If proved, however, to be an unnec-- 
essary sacrifice of human life, for' before the battle was fought the 
treaty of peace had been signed at Ghent. 
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ATTITUDE OF NEW ENGLAND lOWARD THE WAR 

When war was declared by Congress, the Federalist members— 
most of whom represented New England constituencies— voted almost 
unanimously against it. The legislature of Massachusetts sent a pro 
test to Congress against the declaration. After the fateful step had 
been taken, thirty-four Federalist members of Congress issued an 
address to their constituents in which the^ severely attacked the 
Republicans on their war policy. New England’s objection to the 
war was not confined to resolutions of disapproval. Opposition, both 
negative and positive, of a more dangerous character was made by 
this section. In the beginning some of the New England governors 
refused to obey the call of the War Depat tment for militia, and such 
militiamen as did join the army refused to march into Canada, 
while others would not go outside the limits of tlieir own states. 

The New Englanders also refused to assume their share of the 
financial burden of the war. The amount of money loaned to the 
government by them during the struggle was far below theii pio- 
portional share, although nearly all the specie of the country was 
held by them. Most of their ports were not blockaded until the 
last year of the war and nearly all the foreign trade passed through 
them. To purchase the pioducts jvrought in from Europe, other sec- 
tions poured their specie into New England. Even when foreign 
products were excluded by the extension of the blockade to all 
American ports, these states still sold more to other sections of the 
country than they bought from them; for the infant industries which 
sprang up in the East were an important source of supply of manu- 
factures for the agricultural regions. This difference in the balance 
of trade had to be made up by payments in gold and silver. 

Not content with these legitimate gains, many of the New Eng- 
landers (as well as some Southern merchants) were reaping a rich 
harvest by selling supplies to the enemy. British troops in Canada, 
and British seamen along the coast, were supplied with food products 
at immense profits. In August, 1814, a British officer wrote to the 
home authorities as follows: "Two-thirds of the Army in Canada are 
at this moment eating beef provided by American contractors ’’ 

The opposition of New England culminated in the Hartford Con- 
vention, which met on December 15, 1814. There were twenty- 
three delegates from Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 
who had been chosen by their legislatures. Two representatives 
chosen by<popular assemblies in New Hampshire and a representa- 
tive of one county in Vermont were also admitted. Some of the 
leading Federalists in New England had, in letters and through the 
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press, been threatening secession. It was feared, therefore, that steps 
looking toward a disruption of the Union would be taken by this 
body. The assembly, however, fell under the control of the less 
radical group, and the action taken was not as dangerous as had 
been anticipated. 

The proceeding were secret and it was not until 18.S3 that the 
journal was published. At the time of adjournment, however, the 
convention published a report stating the result of its deliberations. 
Using in part the exact language of the Virginia Resolutions of 1798, 
whicli had been written by Madison himself, the report declared that 
a state had the riglu and duty to interpose its authority for the pro- 
tection of its citizens against unconstitutional acts of the Federal 
government. In line with this general principle, the states were urged 
to adopt measures which Avould piotett their citizens from the 
dralt; to pass laws svhich would enable the New England states to 
assist each other by the use of tJieir militia; and to make an arrange- 
ment with tlie Federal government whereby the states would provide 
for their osvn delense and retain “a reasonable portion of the taxes 
toilet ted Avithin the said states.” This last demand was in the nature 
of an ultimatum. II it were not accepted by the United States gov- 
ernment, another convention was to be held in Boston on June 15, 
“with such powers and instructions as the exigent y of a crisis so 
mtimentous may require.” 

Seven amenthnents to the Federal Constitution were also proposed. 
The thanges in the national gtivernment outlined in these recom- 
mendations were as folloAVs: Free persons only should in the future 
be counted in apportioning direct ta\ation and representation among 
the states; a tAvo-thirds vote of both houses of Congte-ss should be 
retjuired for the atlniission of neAv states, a declaration of war, and 
the prohibition of foreign commerce; all embargoes should be 
limited to sixty days; no nalinalized citizen was to hold a Federal 
civil office; and the tenure of the President should be limited to one 
term, and two Presidents could no. tome in succession from the 
same state. 

A committee was appointed to present these rest>lutions to, Con- 
gress. This committee proceeded to Washington to negotiate with 
the Federal government. Before anything could be done, news came 
of Jackson’s great victory at New Orleans and of the signing of the 
treaty of peace at CJhent. This mission now seemed ridiculous as 
well as treasonable to the patriotic Republicans, who were rejoicing 
over what they considered victory.* Accordingly, the representatives 
of the convention returned quietly to New England without men- 
tioning the object of their journey. 
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The Hartford Convention furnished the Republicans with a good 
weapon, which they used with telling effect against their Federalist 
opponents. It gave them the opportunity to charge the Federalists 
with sedition at a time when loyalty was especially needed. Every 
man who was connected with the movement was branded as disloyal. 
The whole party came in for criticism, for the Federalist leaders 
had, in the main, either endorsed or acquiesced in the movement. 

PEACE NEGOTIATION^ 

Since Russia was an ally of England and kindly disposed toward 
the United States, the czar tried to bring these two belligerents to an 
agreement. As a result of his efforts, commissioners appointed by both 
countries met at Ghent in Belgium to negotiate a treaty of peace. 
The American commissioners were an able group of men, especially 
three of them— John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, and Albert 
Gallatin. The British envoys at Ghent, who were commonplace 
nen, were allowed little freedom of action and had to await instruc- 
tions from the British foreign office on all important questions. This 
handicap, together with their inferiority in ability to the American 
commissioners, gave the latter an advantage in the skillful game of 
diplomacy. 

At first both governments mjale unreasonable demands and for 
a while it looked as if the conference would be hopelessly deadlocked. 
Then came mutual concessions and terms were agreed upon. The 
treaty of peace was signed on December 24, 1814. It piovided for a 
cessation of hostilities, a return of prisoners, a restoration of con- 
quests, and the appointment of a commission to fix the disputed 
boundary between Canada and the United States. Nothing was said 
about impressment or visit and search. It therefore conceded none 
of the rights for which the United States had fought. For both coun- 
tries it was a peace without victory, but for both it was a peace with 
honor. It was so regarded by both groups of envoys, who celebrated 
the event by a joint banquet at which “everybody drank everybody 
else’s health.” James Gallatin, who had acted as his father’s secretary, 
spoke of the occasion as follows: "The band played God Save the 
King, to the toast of the King, and Yankee Doodle. Congratulations 
on all sides and a general Atmosphere of serenity; it was a scene to be 
remembered. God grant there may be always peace between the 
two nations.” 

The treaty was gladly received by the American people— both 
Republicj^s and Federalists. On February 14, 1815, it was submitted 
to the Senate and unanimously ratified. 

The toll of human life taken by the war was not heavy. The 
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number killed and wounded was very small as compared with the Results of 
casualties of the Civil War. Nothing in a material way was gained 
by either side as a result of the contest. Not one foot of land passed 
from one to the other belligerent. Not one of the questions at issue 
was settled. It would appear, therefore, that the war had been entirely 
futile. There were, however, certain spiritual results which were 
important. Because of the successes of the navy and the few victories 
on land, the American people were inspired with a new self- 
confidence and felt that they had won the war. Besides, the spirit of 
nationalism, which had been on the decline since 1783 , was revived 
and strengthened. 
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^^^REAT progress in industry was made in England in the last 
half of the eighteenth century as a result of a number of important 
inventions. Because of the new machines, the textile and other indus- 
tries were taken out of the home and plated in the factory. This rapid 
and important change from tlie domestic to the factory system is 
known as the Industrial Revolution. For a number of years England 
had a monopoly of the new pic^cesses and in this way she got the 
start of the rest of the world in industry. Other circumstanfes lavor- 
able to the growth of manufactures in the British Isles were: an 
abundance of capital available tor investment; an adeejuate supply 
of labor; plenty of coal and iron;i6nd the possession of colonies which 
could supply raw materials and purchase finished products. For these 
reasons British manufacturers could underbid their competitors in 
all other countries. 

As has already been shown, the American Revolution acted as a 
stimulus to manufacturing in the United States. I'he piogiess in 
industry during the next quarter-century was not, however, in 
keeping with this promising start. American manufactures were dis- 
couraged by the high cost of labor and the sc arcity of capital. With 
such a handicap, the budding industries in the new lepublic could 
not compete on equal terms with their British rivals, who were enjoy- 
ing the exceptional advantages indicated above. Furthermore, the 
European wars greatly increased the demand for American food 
products and the opportunity for American shipping. Cheap lands 
in unlimited amounts were also a spur to activity in farming. For 
these reasons the energies of the American people during the quarter- 
century that ended in 1807 were devoted more to agriculture and 
commerce than to industry, and manufactured articles were im- 
ported in large measure from England. 

The passage of the Embargo Act (December, 1807) marks the 
beginning of a new era in the economic history of the United States. 
This measure, the nonintercourse policy of the American govern- 
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ment, and the British blockade during the War of 1812 imposed 
serious restrictions on tlie trade between Europe and the United 
States. Foreign manufactures were cut off to a large extent, and the 
slack had to be taken up by home production. The export of farm 
products was also greatly curtailed. Commerce and agriculture there- 
fore languished, and capital available for these pursuits was seeking 
better employment. At the same time commercial restrictions, by 
prohibiting foreign competition, were giving American industry a 
monopoly of the home market. Manufacturing had thus become 
profitable and was attracting to itself much of the capital which 
would otherwise have been devoted to agriculture and shipping. 

Numerous small industries sprang up to supply the home demand. 

Dining the Restiictive Period, American industry was carried on The begin- 
mainly according to the domestic system. By the end of this period, 
however, the factory system had made a beginning. The spinning system in 
jenny was in operation in Philadelphia as early as 1775, and a cotton America 
factory was established at Beverly, Massachusetts, in 1787. Two 
years later Samuel Slater erected a mill at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
in which he used the new textile machinery. He had worked for the 
Arkwright firm in England and while so doing had committed to 
memory the plans for the spinning machinery. He was thus able to 
reproduce the English machines and use them for his own benefit. 

In 18H Francis C. Lowell brought the power loom to this country. 

He set up at Waltham, Massachusetts, a factory in which all the 
processes of both spinning and weaving were carried on under one 
rc 3 of. This was the beginning of the factory system in the United 
States. The factory system developed rapidly, especially in New 
England, because in that section there were ample water power and 
a considerable amount of free capital seeking investment. Factories 
were also numerous in the Middle states, especially Pennsylvania, for 
in this state there was an abundance of coal and iron. 

NATIONALISM PROMO FFD BY THE POLICY OF RECONSTRUCTION 

In his annual message of December, 1815, President Madison Repub- 
recommended that Congress make provision for the adequate 
defense of the country and establish a uniform national currency, 
a tariff which would protect the infant industries, a system of roads 
and canals, and a national university. The adoption of this forceful 
prog^ram of reconstruction involved the acceptance of the old Fed- 
eralist view of nationalism; but mo&t of these proposals were enacted 
into law by Congress. Madison was now advocating what he had 
once opposed, and the followers of Hamilton were opposing what 
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they had formerly advocated. The Republicans had thus pushed the 
Federalists off their own platform and ensconced themselves on it. 
The Federalists had no alternative but to climb up on the deserted 
Republican platform and profess a comfortable adjustment to their 
new situation. Thus the Federalists were now the champions of 
states’ rights and the opponents of centralization in government, 
while the Republicans were advocating the assumption of large 
powers by the Federal government and tryin^g to identify nationalism 
with patriotism. 

This change in the character of the party was not accepted by all 
its members. There was a conservative minority which still adhered 
to the original doctrine of states’ rights and stood out consistently 
and persistently against the trend toward nationalism. This faction 
is known as Old School Republicans. They were ably led by two 
brilliant Virginians, John Taylor of Caroline and John Randolph 
of Roanoke. The nationalists were, however, the dominant element 
of the party. Since its outstanding leaders weie young men, such as 
Clay and Calhoun, the members of this group were termed Young 
Republicans. With the acceptance by Congress of one nationalist 
measure after another, the breach between the two factions grew 
wider and wider. In this way the Old School Republicans became 
an insurgent minority which g/ve considerable annoyance to the 
majority. They voted with the Federalists against such policies as a 
national bank, the protective tariff, and internal improvements. 

The war had punctured .some of the theories of defense upheld by 
the early Republicans. It had demonstrated the inefficiency of the 
militia and the value of the navy as a means of defense against 
invasion. Gone was the traditional fear that a strong standing army 
would be used by the executive to destroy American liberty. In its 
place was the feeling that an efficient army and navy would be the 
guardians of American security. Accordingly, the navy was kept at 
its full war strength, with some slight additions. The peacetime 
strength of the army was put at ten thousand men.i 

From the tangled condition of its finances during the war the 
country learned some valuable lessons in monetary affairs. The 
demise of the First Bank of the United States (1811) left the field 
open for state banks. They took advantage of this opportunity and 


1 Soon after the treaty of peace the navy found other work of importance. The Dey 
of Algiers, taking advantage of the war, had captured American ships and enslaved 
American sailors. In May, 1815, Captain Stephen Decatur was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea in command of ten ships to bring the haughty African ruler to terms. 
After destioyiing a frigate and a smaller vessel. Decatur appeared at Algiers and forced 
the Dey to sign a treaty renouncing all claim to tribute, returning all prisoners without 
ransom, and promising good conduct for the futuie. Decatur was also able to secure 
restitution for the violation of American rights from the rulers of Tunis and Tripoli. 
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greatly increased in number. Each was chartered by a state legislature 
and was a bank of issue as well as of deposit and discount. Many of 
them went far beyond the limits prescribed by sound business in 
putting out their notes. To make matters worse, most of the g[old 
and silver of the country gravitated toward New England. Under 
such conditions the banks could hardly be expected to withstand the 
stress of war, and consequently before the end of 1814 all the banks 
west of the Hudson River had suspended specie payment. Their 
notes, however, still circulated as money, although they were not legal 
tender. The reason for this was that there was not enough gold and 
silver in circulation to supply the monetary needs of the people. 

Since some banks were safer than others, there were wide differences 
in the values of these notes. This lack of uniformity was confusing 
and inconvenient and put serious obstacles in the way of business 
transactions. 

A national bank, it was thought, would be a great aid in remedying Establishment 
this situation. By issuing notes it would supply the country with a sank‘of"the^ 
sound and uniform currency. It would also serve as a curb on state united states 
banks and help to keep their issues within the limits of safety. For 
only the notes of sound state banks could compete witli those of the 
national bank. Like the First Bank of the United States, it would 
be a repository for government moneys and would serve as a valu- 
able agency in the collection and disbursement of government funds. 

For these reasons the Republican Congress waived whatever con- 
stitutional scruples it may base had and passed an act (April, 1816) 
providing for the creation of the Second Bank of the United States. 

This bank was closely modeled after the one established in 1791 
except that its capital stock of $35,000,000 was three and a half times 
as great as that of the First Bank of the United States. Only one fifth 
of this stock was owned by the Federal government, the other four 
fifths being in the hands of private individuals, states, corporations, 
or companies. Government funds were deposited with the Bank, and 
no interest was paid for their use. Moreover, the notes of the Bank 
were accepted in payment of all dues to the government, a provision 
which virtually made them a legal tender. For these privileges the 
Bank gave the government a bonus of $1,500,000. The parent Bank, 
located at Philadelphia, and the branches scattered throughout the 
country, engaged in ordinary banking business besides issuing notes. 

Four fifths of the directors were appointed by the private stock- 
holders, and the other fifth by the President with Senate confirnu- 
tion. The Bank was thus mainly a private institution so far as its 
management and ownership were concerned, while it enjoyed many 
of the privileges of a governmental agency. 
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Another nationalist policy sponsored by the Young Republicans 
was that of protection. With the end of the war the infant industries 
which had sprung up lost the virtual protection that they had enjoyed 
during the Restrictive Period. They now had to face the competition 
of old and well-established English factories, which for some time 
had enjoyed unrivaled advantages. Furthermore, the British manu- 
facturers had on hand a large surplus of products which they pro- 
ceeded to "dump” upon the American market. These articles were 
sold at prices too low to be met by American producers. If something 
were not done, the infant industry of the United States would be 
smothered in its cradle; the new manufacturing businesses which 
had been propped up by the commercial restrictions and by the war 
felt unable to stand alone. They therefore clamored for a protective 
tariff which would check the inflow of English goods until they could 
get firmly on their feet. 

However, to save the vested interests of those who had risked 
capital in the new plants was not a valid reason for the country’s 
launching upon a policy of protection. A measure which would raise 
the prices of goods to consumers throughout the country ^ould not 
be justified on such grounds. The argument used in favor of pro- 
tection was, therefore, that of economic self-sufficiency. The war had 
shown the danger and inconvei^nce of having to rely on European 
countries for manufactures and there was strong sentiment in favor 
of promoting industry in this country. By the aid of a protective 
tariff, industries would be' developed to such an extent that in time 
of war the country could be supplied with clothing, munitions of 
war, and other necessary supplies even if it should be cut off from 
the outside world; in this way it would gain and keep its economic 
independence. 

The tariff had been gradually raised since the beginning of 
Washington’s administration until by 1812 it had reached a general 
level of about twelve and a half per cent. During the war the rate 
had been raised to about twenty-five per cent, with the expectation 
that it would be lowered with the coming of peace. An act was now 
passed (1816) which retained the war rates and even raised them on 
some articles. Calhoun and Clay were ardent in their support of the 
new policy. Calhoun urged it as a means to economic independence. 
Webster, who was representing a commercial district in Massachu- 
setts, opposed the new tariff act on the ground that it would dis- 
courage commerce. Before the end of the next decade Calhoun 
and Wej^ster had reversed their positions on the tariff, the former 
having become a strong opponent and the latter a warm advocate 
of protection. 
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The war had also revealed the need of better means of transporta* 
tion. The military campaigns had been greatly hampered by a lack 
of good roads. Better facilities for travel and transportation were also 
called for in order to tie tlie West more closely to the Union. Presi- 
dent Madison, in strongly recommending the construction of roads 
and canals by the Federal government, suggested the proposal of an 
amendment to the Constitution to remove any constitutional 
obstacles which might be encountered. Clay and Calhoun contended 
that such an amendment was unnecessary, since the government 
already possessed the requisite authority. According to Calhoun, 
Congress is empowered by the Constitution to levy taxes to “provide 
for the common defense and general welfare.” As roads and canals 
were necessary for the common defense and general welfare. Con- 
gress could provide for their construction. 

NATIONALISM ADVANCED BY THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 

In the early years the Supreme Court did not give promise of its 
later importance. Consequently, a place on the supreme bench was 
not (onsidered as great a distinction as it has since become. Early in 
the nineteenth century, however, tlie Federal judiciary began to take 
its plate as an important branch of the government. It owed its new 
significance largely to the influence of John Marshall, who became 
Chief Justice in February, 1801. This honor came to this noted 
Virginian after he had spent a number of years in the public 
service and had won a reput.ifion for unusual ability as a lawyer. He 
had a clear and forceful style and was a master of the art of reasoning. 
As has already been seen, he was an ardent nationalist; Washington 
was his patron saint and Jefferson his pet aversion. 

When the Republicans came into power, all the Federal courts 
were manned by Federalists with nationalist opinions. Appointments 
by Republican Presidents gradually changed the character of the 
Supreme Court until by 1811 the majority of the justices were 
Republicans; but the nationalist mos eraent which had captured the 
Republican Congress had had a like influence on the Republican 
judiciary, and thus the Supreme Court had been nationalized. 
Marshall’s forceful and magnetic personality had also been a marked 
influence in this nationalization of the Republican part of the 
Supreme Court. Under such conditions it was reasonable to expect 
that the interpretation given to the Constitution by the Supreme 
Court would be of a nationalistic character. There were, therefore, a 
number of outstanding decisions Ahich put the stamp of judicial 
approval upon the national legislation of the day. 

One of the earliest of the noted decisions of the Court was in the 
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case of Marbury v. Madison, in which the Court assumed the right 
to declare an act of Congress unconstitutional and void (see p. 190) . 
The right to pass upon the validity of an act of a state legislature was 
asserted in the case of Fletcher v. Peck (1810) , when the Court 
declared an act of the Georgia legislature null and void because it 
had impaired the obligations of a contract and was therefore in 
violation of the Federal Constitution. The doctrine of this decision 
was carried still further in the opinion hais^ded down by the Court 
(1819) in the case of Dartmouth College v. Woodward (the Dart- 
mouth College Case) . According to this decision, a charter granted 
to a corporation is a contract, the terms of which cannot be violated 
by an act of a state legislature. The interpretation given to the Con- 
stitution by the two last-named cases was contrary to the doctrine of 
states’ rights. This doctrine also received a serious setback in the two 
decisions of Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee (1816) and Cohens v. Vir- 
ginia (1821) . In these opinions the Court asserted the right to hear 
appeals from tlie highest state courts in cases involving Federal 
rights. One of the most important decisions handed down by 
Marshall and his associates was the one given in th» case of 
McCulloch V. Maryland (1819) . In this decision the Court declared 
that the act creating the Second Bank of the United States was con- 
stitutional. In so doing it uph^— and that for the hrst time— the 
doctrine of implied powers as enunciated by Hamilton. 

The Supreme Court gave a broad interpretation to that clause in 
the Constitution which confers upon Congress the power to regulate 
interstate commerce. In the case of Gibbons v. Ogden (1824) the 
Court declared that the right of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce applies to navigation, as well as to buying and selling. Congress 
can also regulate navigation within a state when such navigation is 
a part of an interstate journey. A later decision of importance was 
that of the American Insurance Company v. Canter (1828) . In this 
case the Court decided that inasmuch as the Federal government has 
the power to declare war and make peace and conduct negotiations 
with foreign powers, it c an acquire territory in the exercise of these 
powers by war or by negotiation. Territory so acquired comes within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and Congress can legislate for 
it, since it is granted the power to make all needful rules and regu- 
lations for the territories. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF JAMES MONROE 

The Republicans felt sure of success in the campaign of 1816. The 
Federalists had no issues on which to make a fight, and their attitude 
toward the war had made them unpopular. Their party thus had 
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been reduced to a helpless minority. In accordance with the usual 
practice, the Republican members of Congpress held a caucus in 
Washington to make nominations for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency. The two names considered by the caucus were William 
H. Crawford and James Monroe. Crawford was the representative 
of the Young Republicans and had a strong following. Monroe, 
however, received the support of the Administration, and his avail- 
ability was enhanced by the fact that he had not participated in the 
factional quarrels. He won the nomination over Crawford, but only 
by the narrow majority of 65 to 54. In the election Monroe had an 
easy victory over his Federalist opponent, Rufus King. King carried 
the three states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Delaware; Monroe 
all the rest. 

The eight years of Monroe‘s Presidency was an interlude of com- Ths -tira of 
parative peace in an age of political bitterness. The Federalist Feeling*^ 
Party was too weak to put up an aggressive fight, and factionalism in 
the Republican ranks had not yet gone the lengths of extreme 
bitterness. For this reason the period is often referred to as the “Era 
of Ciood Feeling.” This designation, however, is misleading in that 
it implies an entire absence of political strife; for within the bounds 
of party solidarity there was room enough for personal bickerings 
and differences in principle among politicians. 

As a rule the President stood apart from these disagreements and Monroe; per- 
was able to exert a moderating influence on them by virtue of the 
suavity of his manner and the serenity of his temper. He was, there- 
fore, one of the most popular of all our Presidents, and when he 
came up for re-election in 1820 he i •reived every electoral vote but 
one. One elector threw away his vou for the whimsical reason that 
he did not want any other man to re(eive the honor which had been 
accorded Washington of being unanimously elected to the Presi- 
dency. Monroe had had a long career in the public service and was 
experienced in legislative, executive, and diplomatic affairs. Of 
unquestioned integrity and patriotism he was gifted with sound 
judgment which enabled him generally to make wise decisions on 
the important questions with which he was confronted. Although 
he was not endowed with brilliance or remarkable ability, he was 
a safe and successful President. The country was passing through a 
transitional stage and needed in its leadership the caution and 
common sense of mediocrity rather than the hazardous daring of 
genius. Circumstances had thus created a niche in the public service 
into which he could fit perfectly. 

Monroe was exceptionally fortunate in the selection of his Cabinet. His Cabinet 
For Secretary of State he chose John Quincy Adams, son of the second 
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President. The younger Adams had spent a good deal of time repre- 
senting his country abroad and was therefore well trained by experi- 
ence for handling the foreign affairs of the nation. Crawford was 
continued as Secretary of the Treasury. Clay was offered the SecTe- 
taryship of War but declined it because he was disgruntled at not 
being made Secretary of State. Callioun thereupon became Secretary 
of War. 


THE PANIC OF 1819 ’ 

Causes of the The short-lived prosperity which came at the end of the war led 

panic fQ speculation and extravagance, which bi ought on panic. In the 

East a reaction from the self-denial imposed by the war caused an 
indulgence in extravagant luxuries. The high price of cotton and 
food products raised the price of land and encouraged wild specu- 
lation in Western lands. The land policy of the government had 
also promoted speculation. By the Act of 1800 one iouith of the cost 
of the land sole! by the government had to be paid at the time of 
purchase, or a lew months thereafter, and the remaining payments 
could be met within a peiiod of foui ycais. Under this pfin specu 
lators would buy up latge areas with the hope of selling them in 
small tracts at a pioht before the later installments became due. 
Actual settlers who purchased cKrectly fiom the govetnment would 
make the first payments and boitow liom the banks lor the later 
installments. In this way there arose a feverish boom in Western 
lands. Government sales mounted to more than 5,000,000 acres m 
1819, and prices were run up by competitive bidding to unheard-of 
heights. Behind this “orgy of speculation” was a system ol easy credit 
which kept expanding in an ever-widening circle. The numerous 
state banks were all issuing notes, and even the United Stales Bank 
at first pursued a lax policy and encouraged speculation. It was 
inevitable that the bubble would ultimately burst. 

In the pricking of this bubble the Bank of the United States 
had an important part. After a short period of loose management, 
which brought it to the verge of failure, the Bank was reorganized 
and put on a sound and conservative basis. In order to save itself 
it adopted a stringent policy toward the state banks and individual 
creditors, with little or no regard for their rights or the interests 
of the country as a whole. All state bank notes received by it were 
sent in for redemption. To secure specie for these payments the 
state banks had to call in their loans and limit discounts. Debtors 
found it 4mpossible to meet these demands without great financial 
sacrifice. To make matters worse, the European countries had 
recovered and were producing more and more of their needed 
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food supplies. The demand for American farm products, therefore, 
declined and prices fell. There were numerous bank failures, and 
merchants, manufacturers, and farmers, as well as speculators, were 
unable to meet their obligations and were forced into bankruptcy. 
Imports fell off and the revenue of the government was greatly 
curtailed. The panic, which reached its height in 1819, brought on 
hard times, and it was not until 1822 that prosperity returned. 

The financial crisis had also brought distress to the manufacturers. 
In the boom period industrial plants had been constructed beyond 
the needs of the country, and more goods were produced than 
could be sold. The manufacturers, therefore, again held out their 
hands to the government for help. In response to this appeal a 
tariff act was passed by Congress in 1824 which put a duty of 
tcvcnty-hve per cent on hemp and raised the rates on raw wool, iron, 
lead, glass, cotton bagging, and cotton and woolen goods. 

THE ACQUISITION OF EAST FLORIDA 

East Florida (the present slate of Florida) was still in nominal 
possession of Spain at the end of the War of 1812. At that time, how- 
ever, the Spaniaids had no contiol over the territory except at 
St. Augustine, St. Marks, Pensacola, and some minor points. The 
test of the province was a refuge for criminals, runaway slaves, 
and former British soldiers. In this region there were also a large 
number of Indians belong. ug to the Seminole and other Creek 
tribes. The anaichy prevailing in Florida was a menace to the good 
order of the neighboring territory of the United States and afforded 
our government a plausible excuse lor attempting to get possession 
of the province. Taking advantage of this opportunity. Secretary 
Adams entered into negotiations to this end with the Spanish 
minister at Washington. The negotiations had not gone far before 
they were suspended by General Jackson’s invasion of Florida. 

A war with the Seminole Indians had broken out in southern 
Georgia at the end of 1817, and Jackson was put in command of 
the expedition against them. He took prompt and vigorous action 
against the Seminoles, pursuing them into East Florida. Not only 
did he bring the Seminoles to terms, but he also seized the Spanish 
posts of St. Marks and Pensacola (June, 1818) and ordered the 
execution of two British subjects, Alexander Arbuthnot and Robert 
Ambrister, who had been found guilty by court-martial of inciting 
the Indians to revolt. Although Jackson had won the acclaim of the 
South and the West by quieting the Indians and occupying East 
Florida, he had brought embarrassment to the govemitient by invad- 
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ing the territory of one friendly power and executing two subjects 
of another. 

For a while it looked as though the American government, to 
appease England and Spain, would have to censure Jackson and dis- 
avow his at ts. On the other hand, the attempt to discipline a popular 
hero, especially one with a fiery temper, was fraught with hazards 
which prudent politicians were loath to incur. A Cabinet meeting 
was held to determine what policy should ^e pursued in this deli- 
cate situation. Although Jackson had not been authorized to seize 
the Spanish posts, by a liberal interpretation of his instructions he 
concluded that such action would meet the approval of the Wash- 
ington authorities.^ Calhoun, the Secretaiy ol War, was in favor of 
censuring Jackson publicly because he iiad exceeded his orders. 
Adams was opposed to this, contending that Jackson’s course in 
Florida was in line with his duty. This view prevailed, and the 
decision of the President was to return the captured posts to Spain 
but at the same time sustain Jackson. 

The incident was turned to the advantage of the United States 
by the bold diplomacy of Secretary Adams. lie was able to^convince 
the British foreign office that the conduct of Ambristcr and Arbuth- 
not had been such as to forfeit all claim to British protection. To 
the Spanish authorities he justUfed Jackson’s action on the ground 
that it had been necessary to piotect the United States against 
Indian incursions from Florida. Instead of assuming a conciliatory 
tone he expressed stiong disapproval of Spain’s weak policy in 
Florida and made it clear that his government would not put up 
with it any longer. In a virtual ultimatum lie demanded that Spain 
either maintain order in East Florida or cede the province to the 
United States. Spain bad been frightened by Jackson’s invasion 
and felt that Adams’s ultimatum was not an idle threat. Since she 
was unable to restore order in the troubled province, Spain was 
forced to accept the second alternative and sign a treaty with the 
United States (February, 1819) 

By this treaty Spain ceded East Florida to the United States and 
recognized the latter’s right to West Florida. The United States 
agreed to pay the claims of its citizens against the Spanish government 
to the amount of $5,000,000 and gave up her claim to Texas. What- 
ever rights in the Oregon country north of the forty-second parallel 

1 Jackson also declared that he had received word through an unofficial channel 
that the occupation of Florida would be acceptable to President Monroe. The Presi- 
dent. howc4er. declared that he had never said anything that would justify such an 
impression. 

2 Spain postponed acceptance of the treaty two years, and therefore ratifications 
were not exchanged until 1821. 
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Spain may have had were by this treaty granted to the United 
States. 

THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE 

The most important question which came before Cong^ress during Missouri 
Monroe’s incumbency was that of the admission of Missouri into the 
Union. When the southern part of the Louisiana Purchase was 
organized into the Territory of Orleans (1804), the rest of that 
vast region was created into the District of Louisiana. In 1812 this 
district was granted full territorial rights and was given the name 
of Missouri. Slaveholding had been established by custom in all 
the settled portions of Louisiana while it was under French and 
Spanish control. Nor had the United States government done any- 
thing to interfere with slavery since it had taken over the province. 

Missouri was, therefore, slave territory in 1818 and would continue 
as such unless Congress or a territorial legislature should pass laws 
prohibiting it. 

By 1819 that part of the Missouri Territory comprised within the Missouri asks 
present state of Missouri had attained a population which entitled it 
to admission into the Union. Accordingly, a bill providing for its 
admission as a state was offered in the House of Representatives. 

To this bill an amendment was added by James 'Tallmadge of The Tall- 

New York which provided that the further introduction erf slaver)' 'Amendment 

into Missouri sliould be prohibited and that all children of slaves 

born within the state after it» admission into the Union should be 

free at the age of twenty-five. This resolution precipitated a heated 

discussion in Congress which lasted a year. The country at large 

shared in this excitement, and the debates in Congress were echoed 

by state legislatures and mass meetings throughout the land. This 

was the first serious controversy over the slavery question which 

had arisen under the present Constitution, and it was an earnest 

of the great and awful struggle which occurred in the 1860’s. 

The controversy was a contest for political power between the a sectional 
North and the South. There were now eleven slave sutes and 
eleven free states, and, consequently, the two sections had equal 
representation in the Senate. But inasmuch as the populaticm of 
the North had run ahead of that of the South, the former section 
had a majority in the House of Representatives. If Missouri should 
come in as a free state, the North would be in control of both 
houses of Congress. On the other hand, if Missouri should be 
admitted as a slave state the South, would have a majority in the 
Senate. Furthermore, the decision in the case of Missouri might 
determine whether the remainder of the Louisiana Purchase would 
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be organized into free or slave states. If slavery should be allowed, 
the labor system of the North would be at a disadvantage in these 
new states, for free labor cannot compete on favorable terms with 
slave labor. But if slavery were prohibited, the labor system of the 
South would be excluded. The status of Missouri might therefore 
decide whether the remainder of the Louisiana Purchase would 
ultimately come within the orbit of the North or of that of the South. 

Although the question of political powe^- was the chief issue, the 
leaders on each side presented able constitutional arguments in 
support of their contention. The antislavery advocates maintained 
that inasmuch as Congress has power either to admit or refuse to 
admit any new state, it has the right by implication to prescribe the 
terms on which the admission will be allowed. Besides, if slavery 
were to be- legal in the new states, the slaveholding section would 
be given an undue voice in the Federal government; lor by the 
three-filths provision in the Constitution the slave states were 
allowed more representatives in the House in proportion to white 
population than were the free states. The Southern leaders, on the 
other hand, contended that even if Congress does have discretionary 
power in the admission of new states, this discretion is limited— it 
could either admit or refuse to admit, but it could not impose con- 
ditions. Furthermore, the widening of the area of slavery, they 
maintained, would not encourage the importation of more slaves 
into the country from Africa, since such importation was pro- 
hibited by law, but would alleviate the condition ol those already 
here by preventing the overconcentration of them in the old states. 
The evils of slavery would thus be mitigated by diffusion. 

The House passed the Missouri Bill with the i'allmadge Amend- 
ment incorporated in it (February, 1819). The Senate refused to 
accept the amendment, how'ever, and the measure was lost. 

The question came up again at the next session ol Congress, but 
for some time the House and Senate were unable to agree on the 
terms for the admission of Missouri. In the meantime Maine, with 
the permission of Massachusetts, had adopted a constitution and 
asked to come into the Union as a free state. A bill for the admission 
of Maine passed the House (January, 1820) and was sent to the 
Senate. The Senate joined the Maine Bill to the Missouri Bill and 
voted to admit Maine as a free state and Missouri as a slave state. 
The House would not accept the Senate bill and again there was a 
deadlock. Thereupon a conference committee was appointed and 
its recommendations were accepted by both houses. By the terms 
of this final agreement (1820) , Missouri was to be admitted to the 
Union as a slave state, and slavery was to be excluded from the 
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remainder of the Louisiana Purchase north of the parallel of 
36° 30'. Maine in a separate bill was also admitted as a free state. ^ 
With the acceptance of the Missouri Compromise there came a 
temporary lull in the fight over slavery. But the bitter controversy 
and the principle of agreement which grew out of it laid the 
foundations for serious trouble in the future. Thomas Jefferson, 
with prophetic instinct, spoke of the portents of evil emanating 
from this historic quarrel as follows: “This momentous question, 
like a fire bell in the night, awakened and filled me with terror. I 
considered it at once as the knell of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, 
tor the moment. But this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. A 
geographical line, coinciding with a marked principle, moral and 
political, once conceived and held up to the angry passions ot men, 
will never be obliterated; and every new initation will mark it 
deeper and deeper.”® 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


In 1808 the Spanish American colonies revolted against the 
authority of Napoleon, who had deposed Ferdinand, the Bourbon 
King of Spain, and taken over the government. These colonies 
returned to their allegiance to the home country when Ferdinand 
was restored (1814) ; but the effort on the part of the Spanish 
government to restore the restrictions on colonial commerce was 
strongly resented in the American dependencies, and in 1817 they 
were again in revolt. 

In the meantime an extensive trade, beneficial to both sides, had 
grown up between England and La: in America. British manufac- 
turers were procuring valuable raw materials from South America 
and selling their finished products to great advantage in the rebel 
states. The suppression of the revolts and the consequent renewal of 
Spanish commercial restrictions would put an end to this lucrative 
trade. Therefore, the British government gave moral, and English 
citizens actual, support to the rebel cause. Spain was not able to 


1 Since President Monroe signed the bill, the dbpute was apparently settled, but 
controversy was lenewed when, in November, 1820, Missouri presented to Congress 
her constitution, which contained a clause prohibiting the immigration into Missouri 
of any free Negroes and mulattoes. The antislavery Congressmen contended that since 
in some states Negroes were citizens, to exclude them from Missouri would be to 
violate that clause in the Federal Constitution which says that "the citizens of each 
State be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States " After a long and acrimonious debate a formula suggested by Clay was, after 
slight modification, finaUy agreed upon by both sides. By this second comproinise 
Missouri was admitted to the Union under a promise given by her legislature that 
no law would ever be passed by it which wo«ld deprive any citiaen of another state 
of anv riahu to which he was entitled under the Constitution of the United States. 

n. i: Ford! ^d!! rii” Works of Thomas Jefferson, 12 vols. (The Federal Editico. 
1904-1W5) . xii,’l57, 138. 
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cope with the situation, and in a few years had lost all her con- 
tinental possessions in both Americas. 

In the United States the people— especially those in the West— 
strongly sympathized with the Latin American patriots. They 
regarded their struggle for the right of self-determination as a 
movement similar to the one by which our independence was gained. 
The most brilliant champion of this sentiment was Henry Clay. He 
made a great speech in the House (May, 18^8) in which he earnestly 
supported his motion providing for the recognition of the insurgent 
states by the American government. He contended that by such 
recognition the new republics would be encouraged to preserve 
their rights and liberties, would be bound to the United States by 
close commercial ties, and would follow its lead in diplomacy and 
foreign policy. In this way our country would achieve a moral 
leadership and a sort of political hegemony throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. Such a position would greatly aid us in winning eco- 
nomic independence and security against outward attack. This 
foreign policy was one phase of the American System which he so 
ardently championed. Monroe, whose Latin American policy was 
in accord with Secretary Adams’s advice, did not advance toward 
recognition as rapidly as Clay suggested. By the end of 1822, how- 
ever, both the President and Qbngress had indicated a willingness 
to recognize the independence of some of the new republics, and 
others were added to the list later. 

At the time the United States was gaining territory in the South- 
east by the purchase of Florida, it was threatened with a loss of its 
possessions in the Northwest. In 1821 the Russian czar issued a 
ukase laying claim to the Pacific coast of North America as far 
south as the parallel of 51°. In protest against this decree. Secretary 
Adams (July, 1823) declared to the Russian minister at Washington 
that the United States government did not recognize Russia’s claim 
to this territory or any other territory on this continent. “We should 
assume distinctly,” he said, “tlie principle that the American con- 
tinents are no longer subjects of any new European colonial estab- 
lishments.” This principle was virtually accepted by Russia when 
she signed (1824) a treaty giving up all claims to land south of the 
parallel of 54° 40^. 

In the 1820’s, the leading powers of continental Europe (Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and France) were in agreement that joint action 
should be taken by them in upholding the static quo in Europe. 
Several ^int meetings were held by their representatives at which 
plans were made for intervention in other European states to put 
^wn revolution and check a trend toward liberalism in govern- 
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ment. These powers therefore acted as a sort of European concert, 
which is generally, though improperly, called the Holy Alliance. 
At one of these meetings, the Congress of Verona (1822), it was 
decided to intervene in Spain so as to remove from the king, 
Ferdinand, the restrictions imposed upon him by a liberal consti- 
tution and restore him to his old position of absolutism. 

This policy having been successfully carried out, Ferdinand also 
wanted the Holy Alliance powers to aid him in reconquering his 
rebellious colonies in America. Another European congress was 
to be held, and at this meeting intervention in the Western Hemi- 
sphere might be discussed. The British government was frightened 
by this prospect. If Spain were restored to her old place in America 
the commercial restrictions would be revived, and English mer- 
chants and manufacturers would lose the profitable trade which 
lately they had been enjoying. Furthermore, intervention, if agreed 
upon by the prospective congress, would be carried out in America 
by France, as had been done in Spain. This would increase the 
prestige and power of France and might enable her to get a foothold 
across seas that would be highly prejudicial to British interests. 

Since England's position in Europe was that of dangerous isola- 
tion, Canning, the British foreign minister, began to look about for 
an ally. The United States was likewise opposed to intervention in 
Latin America by the European allies. Such intervention might not 
only put a stop to its new trade with South America but might 
menace its safety: the danger of attack on the United States would 
be increased if the European powers should gain a strong hold on 
the Western Hemisphere. Canning, therefore, saw in the youthful 
republic a possible ally that might co-operate with England in 
the pursuit of their common interests. Accordingly, he suggested 
that the two governments issue a joint statement pledging them- 
selves against taking any of Spain’s American possessions and declar- 
ing their opposition to any transfer of Spanish American territory 
to any other power. 

When Monroe received Canning’s proposal he was at first favor- 
ably disposed toward it. He consulted Jefferson and Madison about 
the offer. Both advised acceptance and Jefferson was enthusiastic 
over the proposition. Adams, however, did not agree with the 
venerable ex-Presidents. He advised that it be declined, since he was 
opposed to our government tying itself up with a European power. 
It should act alone, he thought, in protesting against European 
interference in South America and ,not “come in as a cock-boat in 
the wake of the British man-of-war.’’ Furthermore, he was unwilling 
to give the pledge that the United Sutes would never take over 
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any Spanish territory, for he expected that at some future day 
Cuba would be added to the American domain. 

Monroe accepted the suggestions of his Secretary of State and 
embodied them in his annual message to Congress in December, 
1823. In this message he gave the attitude of his government toward 
any possible intervention in Latin America by the European powers 
and toward Russia's claims with reference to the Northwest. These 
statements constituted the Monroe Doctrii^e. They are in brief as 
follows: 

(1) The American continents “are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by any European power.” 

(2) “In the wars of the European powers, in matters relating to 
themselves, we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with 
our policy, so to do.” 

(3) The political system of the Continental European powers is 
essentially different fiom that of Amenta, and we should consider 
any attempt to extend this system “to any portions of this Hemi- 
sphere, as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

(4) “With the existing Colonies or dependencies* of any 
European power we have not interfered, and shall not interfere.” 

(5) But as to the governments that have declared and maintained 
their independence and whose independence we have acknowledged, 
“we could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner, their destiny, by any 
European power, in any other light, than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.” 

The immediate effect of this pronouncement was slight. None 
of the European powers, with the possible exception of France, 
had had any intention of intervening in America; and if France had 
had any such purpose it had been dispelled two months earlier by 
the strong stand against intervention which Canning had taken 
in a note to the French minister in London. The declaration did, 
however, hold “up a hand of warning to Europe, a hand which in 
1823 was little, but later was to be seen by everybody.”^ 

This statement by President Monroe was a formulation of policies 
which had grown out of American foreign relations during the half- 
century of independence. Washington in his Farewell Address and 
Jefferson in his First Inaugural had come out vigorously for a policy 
of isolation— “no entangling alliances” with foreign powers. Oppo- 
sition to the transfer of American territory from one European power 
to another was strongly shown by Jefferson in his attitude toward 
the cession of Louisiana to France by Spain. In the handling of the 

IS* F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United States, 204-205, 
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Florida question Jefferson and Madison had shown that the United 
States had an interest greater than that of any other country in the 
affairs of the Western Hemisphere. Thus the doctrine of isolation, 
opposition to transfer of colonial possessions, and the paramount 
interest of the United States in cis- Atlantic affairs had already been 
embodied in American practice. These doctrines were now all 
clearly and forcefully declared. To these older doctrines was added 
the new one that the political ideology and practice of the old 
world were not to find a lodgment in the new. 

The Monroe Doctrine as fust enunciated was only a part of a 
Presidential message. It did not call for or receive any action from 
Congress. It had, therefore, tethnically no legal standing whatever, 
but it became the basis of the most important element in American 
foreign policy. ^ To prevent European nations from extending their 
power and influence in the Western Hemisphere became the cardinal 
principle in American policy of public defense. This policy is as 
deeply looted in the minds of the American people as any that rests 
on constitutional sanction. The Monroe Doctrine is thus a part of 
the unwritten constitution of the nation. 
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The Westward Movement (1815-1830) 
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JL^ESPITE the revival ot nationalism which resulted from the 
War of 1812, sectionalism in the eaily 1820’s began to play an 
important part in American politics. The country was divided into 
the three regions of the Northeast, the South, and the West. So 
different in their economic inteiests weie these three sections that 
the term “economic empire” has been suggested as the pioper one 
to characterize the United States at this time. It is true that eadi 
region was subdivided into smaller economic areas with fonflicting 
interests; but in each ot the three sections theie was one outstanding 
occupation which dominated the economic lile ol the entire region 
and gave to it a large measure solidarity. In the Northeast, manu- 
facturing had become before the end of this period the predominant 
interest, although commerce until lately had held the primacy; in 
the South the production ot cotton, tobacco, and rice by the use of 
both slave and free labor was the leading factor in economic life; 
while in the West the growing of grain on small faims with fiee 
labor was the chief occupation. 

Of these sections the one whicli developed most rapidly after the 
War of 1812 was the West. The main reason for the rapid growth 
of the West was the existence there of a seemingly unlimited amount 
of unoccupied land to match the land hunger of the farmers in the 
older settlements. The advantages of this section had been adver- 
tised by the war; the soldiers who participated in the frontier 
campaigns observed the fertility of the soil of the unoccupied 
regions and noted the fine opportunities they offered for agriculture. 
Western expansion was also considerably influenced by economic 
and social conditions in the East. The war and the events immedi- 
ately preceding it had caused economic dislocations which gave 
rise to discontent among those groups in the East that had difficulty 
in makidg adjustments to the changed conditions. The restrictions 
on foreign trade which preceded and accompanied the War of 
1812 proved a great drawback to the shipping and commercial 
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interests of the North. This meant unemployment for sailors and 
others engaged in seafaring occupations. Nor was the gap thus 
created bridged over by the infant manufacturing industries which 
had sprung up; the new jobs were filled mainly by women and 
children. The tiller of the soil in New England was suffering from 
the competition of the farmers on the rich lands of the then-settled 
West. He was thus inclined to leave his rocky hillsides and seek 
more productive lands on the frontier. 

At first the New Englanders, on leaving the older settlements, 
moved to the frontier regions of their own section and to western 
New York. It was not long, however, before many of them were 
going into Ohio, and after the completion of the Erie Canal (1826) 
a considerable number moved on into Indiana and Illinois. There 
also poured into the Northwest a large stream of emigration from 
the Middle states, especially Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Into 
the region north of the Ohio came many settlers from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and the older Southern states. So numerous were these 
Southern emigrants that at the end of this period (18.S0) they were 
the predominant element in the population of Indiana and Illinois. 
Some of these Southerners belonged to the wealthier families and 
were attracted by the bright economic prospects and the opportu- 
nities for political leadership in the new section. They took their 
slaves with them, keeping them in bond service by technical con- 
tracts of indenture. Most of the Southerners, however, who went 
to the Old Northwest were ) comen, who owned few or no slaves. 
Many of them were affiliated with religious denominations, such as 
the Baptists and the Quakers, which opposed slavery. 

But to the Southerner, the Southwest offered the finest field for 
expansion. After the War of 1812, and especially from 1830 on, 
emigrants from the South advanced rapidly into this section. Those 
who sought out this favored land included big planters and small 
farmers, a good many of the latter going from Tennessee and the 
upland regions of the older states. The soil in the Atlantic coastal 
plain was being depleted, and the rich lands of the Southwest were 
most inviting to the cotton gprower. The Industrial Revolution .had 
put in rapid motion the wheels of the cotton mills in both Old and 
New England, and there was a great demand for cotton. The inven- 
tion of the cotton gin made it possible to meet this demand by the 
cultivation of larger areas. 

While economic opportunities in the older states were declining, 
conditions in the West were becoining more inviting. Room for 
new settlers was made by securing more and more land from the 
Indians. As a result of the military activity of Jackson in the 
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Southwest and of Harrison in the Northwest, the natives had been 
subdued and forced to give up much of their territory. By a series 
of treaties almost all of the desirable land in both the Northwest 
and the Southwest had been surrendered by them before the end 
of this period. 

Improvement in the means of transportation also made it easier 
for pioneers to reach their destination. The construction of turn 
pikes, notably the National Turnpike (ws^iich reached the Ohio 
River in 1818) , rendered the approaches to the Ohio less diflifult. 
The steamboat had been in use on the Ohio since 1811, and by 
1820 was taking cargoes both up and down the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. Later, the completion of the Erie Canal afforded a 
convenient route for Northern emigrants. 

It was also easier now to obtain land in the new country than 
it had been heretofore. The Land Law of 1820 was more favorable 
to the settler than the earlier acts had been. Piior to this time 
the minimum amount that the government would sell was one 
hundred and sixty acres and the minimum price was $2.00 per 
acre. One fourth of this had to be paid in cash and the remainder 
in four installments extending over a period of four years. By the 
Act of 1820 the credit system was abolished, but the minimum 
amount which could be bouglyr was reduced to eighty acres and 
the minimum price to $1.25 per acre. As $100 would now buy a 
homestead, the land was put in reach of the actual settlers. Next 
year a provision was added for the relief of purchasers under the 
old plan who could not meet their payments. By this act persons 
who had fallen behind in their payments could retain such poi- 
tions of their tracts as they had paid for and return the others to 
the government. 

Before the Erie Canal was opened, the settlers made their way 
to the Ohio River over wagon roads, some of which were turnpikes. 
The most widely used of these turnpikes was the National Road, 
which ran from Cumberland, Maryland, to Wheeling (now West 
Virginia) . Pioneers from Kentucky, Tennessee, and the older 
Southern states, on their way to the Northwest or to Missouri, 
passed through the gaps of the Alleghenies to the Ohio. On reach- 
ing that river the emigrant either took a steamboat or loaded his 
family and belongings on a flatboat and floated downstream to the 
point of debarkation. A typical trip of this kind as described by a 
contemporary (1820) was as follows: “Today we passed two large 
rafts lashi^d together, by which single conveyance several families 
from New England were transporting themselves and their property 
to the land of promise in the western woods. Each raft was eighty 
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or ninety feet long, with a small house erected on it; and on each 
side was a stack of hay, round which several horses and cows were 
feeding, while the paraphernalia of a farm-yard, the ploughs, 
waggons, pigs, children, and poultry, carelessly distributed, gave to 
the whole more the appearance of a permanent residence, than of 
a caravan of adventurers seeking a home.’’^ 

Settlers going into the Southwest from the South Atlantic states 
followed the two upcountry routes running from Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, to a point near Milledgeville, Georgia. Here these roads 
converged to form the “Federal Road,” which terminated at New 
Orleans. Some of the emigrants, however, left these roads at such 
points as Columbia, Greenville, and Athens and crossed the moun- 
tains to the road leading southwestward along the Great Valley. 
From this road and its branches settlers moved into interior Missis- 
sippi and north and west Alabama by the Jackson Trace and the 
Natchez Trace, or by the Coosa River. 

At the point of destination the emigrant unloaded his few house- 
hold goods and proceeded through the wilderness to the site of his 
new home. Here he cleared out a small aiea and with the aid of 
neighbors erected a rude log cabin. Still ruder structures were also 
built to shelter his stock. A small acreage was prepared for cultiva- 
tion by clearing out the underbrush and deadening the trees. 
This latter process consisted in cutting a circle through the bark 
around the tree at its base to prevent the sap from rising through 
the trunk to the branches. Some of the trees— those freest from 
knots and limbs— were split into rails for the zigzag fences. Other 
tree trunks when they fell or were cut down were rolled together 
and burned. This work was so heavy as to require the assistance of 
the neighbors. A logrolling, like a house-raising, was an important 
co-operative activity and, despite the arduous work, an occasion of 
enjoyment, for it usually brought forth generous supplies of food 
and diink. The first settler cultivated only a small amount of his 
land. His cattle and hogs were allowed to wander in the woods, 
the one feeding on the buds and grass of the treeless spots and 
the other picking up acorns and nuts dropped by the trees. By 
the aid of his long-barreled rifle the pioneer could supplement the 
supplies gathered Irom garden and field. 

This primitive method of living did not last long. After a few 
years the pioneer had developed into a successful farmer or had 
sold his clearing with its iraproveinents to a newcomer from the 
East. More lands were now broug’ht under cultivation, orchards 

1 Quoted by E. L. Bogart aftd C. M. Thompson in Readings in the Economic History 
of tiu United States iLongmans, 1917), J52. 
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were planted, and more comforts were enjoyed. Sawmills and grist- 
mills were erected and weatherboarded liouses took the place of 
log cabins. Small villages grew up at which were located retail 
stores and, in some instances, schools and churches. Itinerant 
preachers passed through and stopped long enough to carry on 
revival meetings. 

It was not long before the West reached another stage in its 
development. Villages grew into towns and pities; numerous schools, 
churches, and some small colleges were established; and life in 
these more advanced communities assumed the pattern of the old 
settlements in the East. 

The difficulties encountered in the occupation of this New West 
were very much the same as those generally experienced by frontiers- 
men. The hardships and severities of the early years tended to 
develop a type of character univeisally found under pioneer condi- 
tions. Courage and coolness in the face of dangci, self-reliance, and 
inventiveness were highly prized virtues. Lite in the untamed wilder- 
ness also brought forth certain ideals, such as a belief in the 
worthiness of the common man and a distrust of expftts. The 
frontiersman was therefore usually a rugged individualist with 
strong democratic leanings both in his social relations and in his 
political views. On the frontie/' there was no great inecjuality as 
to the ownership of wealth, a condition which was conducive to 
social and political equality. 

Along with these good qualities were developed some character- 
istics which were not so attractive. Because of the scarcity of schools 
and churches the frontiersmen were backward in intellectual, 
artistic, and spiritual culture and, therefore, often exhibited a raw- 
ness of personality which was anything but desirable. Self-confidence 
too often lapsed into braggadocio, and individuality into contentious- 
ness. There was also an inadequate appreciation of the beautiful 
and too great a tolerance of ugliness. Under the new environment 
the customs of the old settlements were somewhat relaxed, and this 
exemption from restraint was favorable to the development of 
originality and inventiveness. But a disregard of some of the 
conventions deprived social relations of many pleasant amenities 
and tended to promote boorishness. 

The main problem of the West was transportation. How to get 
needed supplies from the East and find an outlet for their farm 
surplus was a matter of deep concern for the frontiersmen. During 
the latter half of this period, merchandise from the East was 
brought across the mountains over the Pennsylvania turnpikes and 
the Cumberland Road. Companies using four-horse wagons made 
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a business of transporting freight from the eastern cities to the 
interior. In the year 1820 more than three thousand wagons were 
driven from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh conveying merchandise 
valued at eighteen million dollars. Freight that was particularly 
heavy could not be transported in this way except at prohibitive 
costs and was usually brought to the interior by steamboat up the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. But western Georgia, Alabama, and 
eastern Mississippi were served by the rivers flowing eastward 
and southward and by the roads leading from Charleston, Savannah, 
and Mobile. The Coosa-Alabama-Tombigbee River system was par- 
ticularly useful in the transportation system of Alabama and eastern 
Mississippi, and the Chattalioochee was important in west Georgia. 

How to get the surplus of the western farms to market was also 
a problem. Livestock could be driven to eastern markets, and mules 
and horses were sent to the southern plantations in this way. Hogs 
and cattle in great numbers were also driven across the Appalachian 
Mountains. Travelers in this period report seeing droves of hogs 
numbering four and five thousand. 

But the chief outlet for Western produce was the Mississippi 
River and its navigable tributaries. Down these streams were floated 
cattle, flour, bacon, whiskey, and other products of the farm on 
all kinds of river craft— including lafts, flatboats, keelboats, skiffs, 
and steamboats. The steamboat had the advantage over all its rivals 
not only because of its greater speed but also because of its being 
able to carry a cargo upstreaui as well as down. Before the invention 
of the steamboat a lew barges conveying small cargoes made, with 
great difficulty, one trip a year from New Orleans to Louisville. 
It took about ninety days for this strenuous pull upstre.im, whereas 
the steamboat as early as 1822 could make the trip in sixteen days. 

On reaching New Orleans some of the Western products were 
transshipped to the Atlantic seaboard and some to foreign coun- 
tries. A good part of them, however, was distributed among the 
settlers of the Southwest. The rapid, extension of cotton culture 
in this region greatly enhanced its miporwnce as a market for 
food supplies produced in the northern West. 

The westward nuivement led to the rapid addition of a number 
of new states to the Union. Before 1812 three of these. Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio, had been admitted. .From 1812 to 1821 
six more were added — Louisiana (1812), Indiana (1816), Missis- 
sippi (1817), Illinois (1818), Alabama (1819), and Missouri 
(1821) .1 The gain in population in these new commonwealths 

1 During this period one Eastern state, Maine, was also admitted into the Union 
( 1820 ) . 
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from 1820 to 1830 was nearly a million and a half, an advance of 
more than sixty-five per cent. Besides, there had been a large 
increase in the population of the frontier districts of the older 
states. This growth in population gave the West a marked increase 
in its representation in Congress. This section had therefore by the 
end of this period a strong voire in the councils of the nation. 

REALIGNMENT OF POLITICAL\ PARTIES 

The conflict of interests between the sections impelled states- 
manship to concern itself more and more with the problem of 
making the proper adjustments between these conflicting interests. 
The first serious clash between the sections was the dispute which 
arose over slavery when Missouri applied lor admission to the 
Union. Although this controversy was settled by the Missouri Com- 
promise, the slavery question was connected, either directly or 
indirectly, with most of the other disputes which alterwards arose 
between the sections. 

Among the sectional issues that aiosc in die 1820’s, internal 
improvements and protection played a prominent part. TRe manu- 
facturers of the Northeast were clamoiing for a higher tariff, which 
would raise the prices of their products and tlius protect home 
industry against foreign tom|36tition. They also advocated the 
construction of roads and canals at Fcdeial expense. The South- 
erners could not share to any considerable extent in the benefits of 
protection, since manufacturing was not an important occupation 
in the South. Furthermore, a protective tariff would raise the 
price of the goods they would have to buy and thus saddle an 
unneces.sary burden upon them. The home-market argument did 
not appeal to them, since the great staples of the Sodth— tobacco, 
cotton, and rice— found a ready sale in foreign countries. A high 
tariff, by restricting impor.s, would also discourage exports. If the 
European countries were hampered in the sale of their goods in 
the United States, they would be less inclined to buy Southern and 
other American products. 

Nor did the Southern planters and farmers favor the construc- 
tion of internal improvements at the expense of the Federal gov- 
ernment. Such a policy would impose extra taxes upon them 
without giving them adequate compensating advantages. The 
Appalachian mountain system formed a barrier between the South- 
ern coastal plain and the West which could be crossed by turnpikes 
only witlv great difficulty and could be pierced by canals only at a 
few places if at all. The eastern South could, therefore, hardly 
hope for a proportional share of the roads and canals ivhich would 
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be constructed in carrying out a national prog^ram of internal 
improvements. Furthermore, the doctrine of states’ rights, which 
the Tidewater South had embraced, was contrary to the nationalism 
involved in a policy of internal improvements by the Federal 
government. 

By the use of the steamboat and by the completion of the National 
Turnpike to the Ohio, and later by the construction of the Erie 
Canal, transportation facilities for the Westerners were greatly 
improved. These means of transportation were not, however, ade- 
quate to the needs of a rapidly increasing population. The Western- 
ers therefore clamored, in the early days, for government aid in 
the construction of canals and favored Clay’s policy of internal 
improvements. They also believed that a protective tariff by pro- 
moting manufactures would greatly aid in creating a home market 
for agricultural produce. Factories would be established in the 
West, as well as in the East, and towns would grow up around them. 

The employees in these industrial centers would be consumers of 
farm products and the farmer would be able to sell his commodities 
at home. The home-market argument in favor of a protective tariff 
therefore made a strong appeal to tliem. Thus on the questions of 
tariff and internal improvements they were nationalists. 

It was only in the Northwest, however, that this nationalism 
persisted. For after the Southwest had become closely afhliated 
economically and socially with the southern East, the newer South 
took up the states’-rights vie\>’S of the older South. Nor did the na- 
tionalism of the Northwest extend to the money question. Since many 
of the small farmers of this section were in debt, they wanted a 
cheap and abundant currency. Such a currency would be afforded 
by the state banks, provided there was no national bank to curb 
them in their issue of notes. Hence they were opposed to a national 
bank. 

The era of good feeling ended with the close of Monroe’s second election 
term. The Federalist Party was no longer a factor in national 
politics, and the Republican Party, which had controlled the factions 
national government for nearly a quarter of a century, had broken 
up into factions. Each of these factions was led by an aspirant for 
the Presidency. The party was embarrassed with a superabundance 
of Presidential timber, and the problem of making a choice was a 
difficult one. 

Since the national convention had not yet come into existence, opposition 
the only machinery available for uniting on a single standard-bearer 
was the Congressional caucus. This had been the agency previously 
employed (since 1796) ; but with only one party in the field a 
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nomination by the caucus would be equivalent to an election. The 
President would thus be an appointee of Congress and the executive 
would become dependent upon the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment. Tliere was therefore widespread opposition to the Con- 
gressional caucus as a means of selecting the Presidential candidate. 

Despite this objection, there was still considerable support for 
the old plan, and in February, 1824, a ci^ucus was held to choose 
the Republican candidate. Only sixty-sisi members of Congress 
attended the meeting, which declared almost unanimously for 
William H. Crawford. Secretary of War, for President, and Albert 
Gallatin for Vice-President. Tlie reason for the smallness of the 
attendance was that the friends of the other candidates, all of 
whom had declared against a caucus, had refused to take part in 
the proceedings. If earlier precedents had been followed, this 
recommendation would have been accepted as a party nomination: 
but the action of a rump caucus weakened rather than stiengthened 
the claims of Crawford. It identified him with an unpopulai cause 
and gave his opponents the opportunity to use agains^him the 
slogan, “Down with King Caucus.” 

The refu-sal of the leaders to abide by the Congressional caucus 
left the way open to the state legislatures to make nominations. 
Accordingly, several names were so presented. It was in this w’ay 
that Clay, Adams, and Jackson were brought forwatd. In the 
beginning Calhoun was also a candidate, but early in the campaign, 
realizing that his time had not yet come, he withdrew fiom the 
race to make sure of the Vice-Presidency. Many of his friends now 
lined up behind Jackson. 

In this four-cornered contest personalities played a more promi- 
nent part than principles. It is true that the views of the candidates 
were widely divergent on the questions of the day, such as the 
tariff, internal improvements, and the financial policy of the 
government; but so succes.sful were they in concealing their opinions 
that the voters had difficulty in knowing where they stoocl. lioth 
sectionalism and political issues did, however, enter to some extent 
in the campaign. 

Early in the campaign (September, 1823) Crawford suffered a 
paralytic stroke and his recovery was slow and gradual. Despite 
this handicap he had a strong following among the Old School 
Republicans in the South. In New York his forces were ably led 
by Martin Van Buren, a politician of exceptional astuteness. Clay’s 
oratorical powers, his brilliant record in Congress, and his magnetic 
personality had drawn to him a personal following throughout the 
country and particularly in the West. Moreover, by his able 
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championship of a protective tariff he had won favor with the 
manufacturing interests in the East. Jackson’s position with refer- 
ence to the issues of the day was not generally known, but in the 
matter of personal popularity he had the advantage of all his 
competitors. His military record— the conquest of the Creek Indians, 
the victory at New Orleans, and the invasion of Florida— made a 
strong appeal to the hero worship of the masses, and in the West 
his popularity was even greater than that of Clay. Because of the 
skillful management of Major William B. Lewis and other Ten- 
nessee friends, the prospects of “Old Hickory” grew brighter as 
the canvass advanced, and when it ended he was leading the race. 

The election returns showed that Jackson would receive 99 
electoral votes, Adams 84, Crawford 41, and Clay 37. Calhoun 
was elected Vice-President by a very large majority. As no one of 
the four candidates for the Presidency had a majority, the final 
decision would be made by the House of Representatives, to which 
only the three highest names could be submitted. Clay therefore 
could not be considered. The chances were also against Crawford, 
partly because of his physical condition and partly because of the 
smallness of his electoral vote. The race was, therefore, between 
Jackson and Adams. 

Clay was Speaker of the House of Representatives and thus 
wielded a great influence in that body. His friends held the balance 
of power, and this gave the popular Kentuckian the role of President- 
maker. An alliance with him was, therefore, courted by the sup- 
porters of both candidates. He had had bitter personal differences 
with Jackson and had opposed some of the policies which Adams 
as Secretary of State had tried to carry out. To Clay, therefore, 
neither of the two candidates was entirely satisfactory, although he 
Was in accord with Adams on the leading issues of the day. Clay 
therefore decided some time before the House entered upon the 
election that he would throw his influence to Adams. With this 
support and that of a vacillating Representative from New York 
(wliose vote put that state in tlie Adams column) Adams was elected 
on the first ballot by a bare majority of one (February 9, 18^5) . 

Jackson’s friends were sorely disappointed over the alliance 
between the Kentuckian and the New Englander, and some of 
them believed that Clay's support had been purchased by the 
promise of a place in the Cabinet. In the latter part of January 
(1825) there was published in a -Philadelphia newspaper an anony- 
mous letter in which Clay and Adams were charged with having 
entered into a corrupt bargain. Clay was to throw his influence to 
Adams and in return was to receive the Secretaryship of State. 
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Clay bitterly denied the accusation; but his acceptance of the 
highest post in the Cabinet was, in the opinion of some of his bitter 
opponents— Calhoun and Jackson among them— a confirmation of 
the charge that a corrupt bargain had been made. The suspicion 
aroused by this indictment was kept alive by the opposition during 
Adams’s entire term and was used as a sharp weapon against him 
in the next campaign. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Adams entered upon his duties under unfavorable auspices. He 
had a feeling that two thirds of the American people were opposed 
to his choice. His election by the House of Representatives also 
made him the victim of the prejudice which had been aroused 
against the -Congressional caucus as a means of nominating candi- 
dates for the Presidency. His selection over a candidate who had 
received a greater electoral vote than he accentuated this prejudice 
and enabled his enemies to represent him as the beneficiary of 
Congressional intrigue. Despite these adverse appear^ces, the 
younger Adams, like his father, was thoroughly honest and was one- 
of the ablest and most patriotic of all our Presidents. He had been 
well trained by education and experience for the great responsibili- 
ties now assumed. He was a graduate of Harvard and at one time 
had been a professor in that college. As has already been seen, in 
a long diplomatic career he had taken a leading part in important 
negotiations with foreign powers. His record as Secretary of State 
gave additional prestige to an eminently successful career. But his 
high character and fine qualifications never won for him a strong 
popular following. Cold in manner, with a suspicious attitude 
toward others and a temper which was easily ruffled, he found it 
difficult to practice good fellowship and make easy contacts with 
other political leaders. 

In his first message to Congress, President Adams suggested a 
broad program of progressive legislation, including the construction 
of roads and canals and other nationalist policies. The realization of 
this program would involye the assumption of large powers on 
the part of the general government. He thus put himself in the 
class of the ultranationalists and at once became anathema to the 
states’-rights planters of the South. In the beginning the President 
and his Secretary of State had a strong following in Congress and 
consequently the younger Adams was not a President without a 
party. Hft political adversaries, however, soon began to unite and 
thus form an anti-Administration party. Jackson was the standard- 
bearer of this group, and the campaign in favor of his candidacy 
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went on during practically the whole of Adams’s term. The Repub- 
licans were now virtually divided into two parties. The pro- Ad- 
ministration party afterwards took the name of National Republican; 
the anti-Administration group were afterwards known as Democrats. 

This new pro-Jackson party included, in addition to the original 
Jackson men, the followers of Calhoun and Crawford. Van Buren, 
tlie outstanding leader of the Crawford group in the North, after 
some hesitation and delay threw in his lot with the “Old Hero” 
and proved a tower of strength to his cause. The Crawford men of 
the South also went over to Jackson, although their support of the 
latter’s candidacy was not characterized by marked enthusiasm. To 
them he was an unknown quantity opposed to an objectionable 
known quantity. Adams’s extreme nationalism rendered him utterly 
impossible to them, whereas Jackson, being a Southerner, might 
be expected to favor the interests of his section. 

Adams was not able fully to carry out his plans for the construc- 
tion of roads and canals, altliough expenditures for internal improve- 
ments were greatly increased during his term. The most important 
achievement of his administration in internal improvements was 
the impetus given to the extension of the National Turnpike. 
From 1825 on, liberal appropriations were voted by Congress for 
the extension of this highway across central Ohio, Indiana, and 
into Illinois. 

The mid-term elections (1826) had favored the pro-Jackson 
party and given it control of both houses of Congress. The leaders 
of this party in Congress decided to make use of the tariff issue in 
the fight for the succession. They felt that if they were committed 
in favor of a protective tariff the South would vote against the 
‘Old Hero,” whereas Pennsylvania would be against him if they 
should oppose a protective duty on iron. To frame a tariff bill 
which would avoid both horns of this dilemma was the problem. 
Their plan for meeting the diffic ulty was to propose a protective 
measure and have it defeated by the Iriends of Adams. Accordingly, 
they offered a bill which in its final form provided not only for 
the protection of manufactures but also for high duties on hemp, 
wool, iron, and molasses. Since these commodities were largely 
in use as raw materials by Northern manufacturers, a high tax on 
them would raise the cost and lower the profits of manufacturing. 
Congressmen who represented the industrial interests of New 
England were, therefore, expected to vote against the bill. Indeed; 
the objectionable features of the' measure were inserted largely for 
that purpose. The enemies of protection, as one of them declared, 
wished to inject enough poison into the bill to kill it. The opposi- 
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tion of the New England Congressmen and that of their Southern 
colleagues, it was thought, would defeat the measure, and the 
South would rejoice over the outcome. The Jacksonians could 
placate Pennsylvania and the West by posing as advocates of pro- 
tection and putting the blame for the failure of the bill on Adams’s 
friends in New England. 

But to the surprise of these politicians, a considerable number 
of the New Englanders swallowed the bifl even with these objec- 
tionable features, “abominations,” as they were called. 'I'hey voted 
for it because it would prolong the life of the protectionist prin- 
ciple, and they felt that it would not be long until they could 
revise the objections out of the act. The measure also rereived the 
strong support of the Middle states and the West and was pas.sed, 
despite the almost unanimous opposition of the South and the 
Southwest. In this way the “Tarifl of Abominations” rvas foisted 
upon the country. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1828 

For Adams the executive chair had proved to be a very uncom- 
fortable seat. He had scarcely become ensconced in his liigh 
position when a vigorous campaign was launched to defeat him in 
the next election. Fhe oppositii^n party did all it (ould to disriedit 
him and to bring Jackson into popular favor. Public measures were 
supported or opposed mainly with the view to their effect on the 
coming election. Early in 1828 party leeling, whidi had been at a 
high temperature during his entire term, broke into white heat. 
Both Adams and Jackson had been nominated by a number of 
state legislatures, and politicians were waging a relentless war of 
abuse in the name of their champions. 

The campaign was a disgraceful exhibition of partisan hate and 
unfair tactics. Mudslinging was indulged in to an unusual extent, 
even for American politicians. Not only was the policy of the 
President attacked but his motives and character tverc also assailed. 
His opponents made much of the charge of “bargain and corrup- 
tion” and tried to convince the masses that their leader, Jackson, 
had been cheated out of the Presidency by political chicanery. But 
the Democrats were not the only offenders in this campaign of hate 
and misrepresentation. The pro-Administration leaders also did 
their best to asperse the character of Jackson. His conduct in the 
Creek War and the War of 1812, it was charged, had been arbitrary 
and oveilsearing. He was termed a ruffian, a duelist, a gambler, a 
murderer, and an adulterer. Handbills were circulated giving the 
names of persons who had been killed by him in duels and executed 
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by his orders as a military leader, with the picture of a coffin above 
each name. Much unjust publicity was given to the technical 
irregularity of his marriage. The basis for this unfair accusation 
was the fact that Jackson had married Mrs. Rachel Robards before 
the proceedings for divorce from her former husband had been 
consummated. These ugly stories cut deeply into his feelings and 
aroused within him the most vindictive hatred of his foes. 

In the campaign, personalities played the major role and principles 
only a very minor part. Little attention was paid to the questions of 
the day, such as the tariff, internal improvements, and foreign policy. 
But underneath all the .slander and loud talk of the campaign 
leaders there was a real issue at stake— democracy versus aristocracy. 
As Jacksoti was the idol of the Western democracy and the champion 
of the masses in other sections of the country, a vote for him was 
a vote to take the Federal government out of the hands of the upper 
classes and turn it over to the plain people. “Shall the people rule?” 
might, therefore, be properly regarded as the issue of the campaign. 
The Jackson men contended that Congress in 1825 by selecting 
Adams over "Old Hickory,” who had received a plurality of the 
electoral votes, had thwarted the wishes of the people. To elect 
Jackson now would be (so they maintained) to vindicate the right 
of the people to < hoose the President. 

The outcome of the election showed that Jackson had received 
more than twice as many electoral votes as his opponent. The West 
and South had gone solidly for him, and he hacl also carried Penn- 
sylvania and won a majority of the electoral votes of New York. 
Adams had received a part of the vote of New York and Maryland 
and every electoral vote in New England but one. He also carried 
Delaware and New Jersey. ^ 
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1 To celebrate his victory Jackson’s Tennessee friends arranged for a great banquet, 
reception and ball to be given at Nashville. When the time set for this nouble 
occasion anised, Jackson was in no mood for fcativities of any sort. On the contrary, 
he was passinjr through the greatest sorrovy of his entire lifetime. The beloved Rachel 
was dead. She had b«n in poor health for some time and had di^ of a heart atuck, 
which Jackson always liclicvcd was the reSult of the worry caused by the slanderous 
assaults made on her charactei in the campaign. She had, as he said, been ' murdered 
by slanders that pierced her heart.” In this way there was given a Unge of sacrednest 
to his hatred of the opposition leaders. 
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The Accession of Andrew Jackson 

T 

J? HE United States was not a political democracy when it started 
out as an independent nation. In none ol the states was there uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, and the people who had the right to vote 
usually recognized the leadership of the upper classes. The Revolu- 
tion, to be sure, released some radical ideas, as can be seen in the 
Declaration of Independence; for such phrases as “All men are bom 
equal” cannot be bandied about without producing an effect, and 
thus some progress toward demociaiy was made at the time we 
separated from the mother country. But despite these new ideas, 
our national government tor the first tour decades of its existence 
was a political aristocracy. 

In the meantime, as has been seen, democracy had been growing 
up and developing a vigorous activity in the West and gaining 
strength in the East. The plain people in the older states began 
to tire of the leadership of their patrician neighbors and to clamor 
tor a larger share in the government. In response to this demand 
constitutional c hanges were made in a number of these states which 
widened the suffrage and in some instances gave the right to vote 
to all adult white males. This democratic movement gained in 
momentum, until by 1828 it had become stronger than the forces 
of the aristocracy and captured the national government. i The 
election of Jackson, therefore, marks an important turning point 
in our development. 

Jackson was eminently fitted by both character and temperament 
for the leadership of the plain people of the East and most of the 
people of the West in their struggle for supremacy. He had an 
unwavering faith in the people, and his democracy had in it no 
element of make-believe. The people, therefore, were guided by a 
true instinct when they regarded him as their faithful friend and 

1 For 
1780 to 
States, 54-57. 


excellent maps Showing the trend toward a broadening of the suffrage from 
*8^ see Clifford L. and Elizabeth H. Lord, Histone^ Atlas of the United 
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aggressive champion. Moreover, he was the most typical Westerner 
to be found in the country at that time. The greater portion of his 
life had been spent on the frontier, and he had been an important 
actor in all the stirring and tumultuous events of his day. So deeply 
was he imbued with Western ideals that it may properly be said 
that he was the very incarnation of thie spirit of the West. He had 
many of its shortcomings and most of its ^virtues, and in both his 
virtues and his vices he out-Westernized^the average Westerner. 
Among his serious handicaps were a lack of formal education, strong 
prejudices, and a violent temper. In addition to the qualities that 
he owed to the frontier, he had also acquired a dignity and poise 
of manner which a cultivated Easterner might well have emulated. 
If the West, therefore, had wished to create a god in its own image 
it could not have done better than copy the personality of Andrew 
Jackson. 

In the election of 1828 democracy had captured Washington, 
and on the fourth of March took up its domicile at the White House. 
Washington society awaited the new social order with agiusement 
mingled with a modicum of disgust. Prophetic jokes were circulated 
as to what would happen at the White House. The inauguration 
must have been a disappointment to the disgruntled who had made 
these prophecies, for Jackson inducted himself during the cere- 
mony with rare dignity and good sense, and nothing was said or 
done with which anyone could find fault. Attended by a group of 
friends, he walked the short distance from his hotel to the Capitol, 
amid the vociferous cheers of the immense crowd that had assembled 
for the ceremonies. The President-elect, advancing erectly with 
his white head conspicuous above those of his associates, looked 
worthy of the part he was called upon to play as the ruler of a 
vigorous young republic. The oath of office was administered by 
John Marshall, the aged Chief Justice, who probably felt appre- 
hensions for his country similar to those experienced when he 
performed the same service at the installation of Jefferson. 

The dignity which characterized the inaugural ceremony was 
not in evidence at the reception given at the White House. 
Democracy was not yet versed in drawing-room etiquette and had 
not learned good table manners. Consequently, the President’s 
reception soon became an unruly mob. From fifteen to twenty 
thousand people rushed into the reception rooms to shake hands 
with the President and partake of the refreshments. They stood 
with muddy shoes on the damask chairs, and jostled the incoming 
ijyaiteTS in their efforts to get at the refreshments. The jam was so 
great that the people inside could get out only by jumping out the 
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windows. It must not be inferred, however, that the social life of 
the White House was characterized by such pandemonium during 
the entire period of Jackson’s administration, for this was not the 
case. Mrs. Jackson had died before the Inauguration, and Mrs. 
Andrew J. Donelson, the wife of Jackson’s private secretary, was 
mistress of the White House. She discharged the duties of her 
responsible position with the proper dignity and decorum. 

In choosing his Cabinet the President had to recognize the claims 
of the different factions which had united to form the Democratic 
Party. The list of appointees included three of Calhoun’s sup- 
porters and two of Jackson’s political and personal friends. The 
Crawford group was represented by Martin Van Buren, who was 
made Secretary of State. This able politician had performed yeo- 
man’s service for the party in New York, and Jackson’s victory in 
that state was due largely to his capable leadership. He was the 
only man of outstanding ability in the Cabinet as first organized. 
So mediocre were the others that a leading Democrat pronounced 
the President’s official advisers ’’the most unintellectual Cabinet we 
ever had.” 

On such a Cabinet the President could hardly be expected to 
lean heavily for advice. In the early part of his administration little 
or nothing was asked ol most of the members except the performance 
of the administrative duties of their respective departments. The 
practice of holding Cabin ^’t meetings was discontinued after a few 
weeks. For advice the Piesident looked to a group of intimates whom 
he consulted informally whenever the occasion arose. This little 
coterie of unofficial advisers— which included only two members 
of the regular Cabinet, Van Buren and John H. Eaton, Secretary 
of War— was known as the “Kitchen Cabinet.” 

Before Jackson’s accession there had grown up in some of the 
states-notably New York and Pennsylvania— the practice of making 
appointments to office on the basis of party loyalty rather than on 
merit. The theory was that “to die victors belong the spoils.” 
Accordingly, when a party won in a state election it rewarded its 
adherents by giving them the offices which had been made vacant 
by turning out such incumbents as belonged to the opposing party. 
This practice is known as the “spoils system. The spoils system 
was extended to the Federal government by President Jackson. 
The principle had been employed to some extent by his predeces- 
sors, however, as all of them had* been influenced to a considerable 
degree by party loyalty in making appointments; but under Jackson 
there were more removals than there had been under any other 
President. 
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At the time of his accession Jackson’s position as to internal im- 
provements was largely a matter of conjecture; but all doubt about 
his attitude on this question was resolved by his action on the 
Maysville-Lexington Road Bill. In May, 1830, Congress passed a 
bill authoriring the Federal government to take stock in a company 
which was planning the construction of a turnpike from Maysville 
to Lexington, Kentucky. The advocates of the bill contended that 
the road was national in character because it would be linked up 
with other roads and thus form a part of a great national system. 
Despite the opposition of the states’-rights advocates, the bill was 
passed by both houses of Congress and sent to the President. After 
due deliberation Jackson decided to veto the measure. The pro- 
posed road, he contended, was not a project of national importance 
but only of local interest as it began anci ended in one state. More- 
over, there was still doubt in his mind as to the constitutional 
power of Congress to constiuct and maintain public improvements. 
He suggested, therefore, that an amendment to the Constitution be 
proposed which would clearly define the powers of Cc^gress on 
this question. 

Although Jackson showed opposition to appropriations for toads, 
he signed a number of bills providing for road building in the ter- 
ritories and for the impiovement of navigable streams and harbors. 
Jackson’s stand on internal impiovements had the effect of putting 
a decided check on the construction at Federal expense of roads 
and canals in the states. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 

One of the difficult problems which Jackson had to solve was that 
of the relations of the Indians and the whites. This problem became 
especially acute in Georgia. In 1827 the Cherokees living in Georgia 
adopted a constitution and declared themselves an independent 
sovereign nation. Refusing to recognize the Cherokee state, the 
Georgia legislature passed a law (1828) providing for the annexa- 
tion of the Cherokee lands to the adjacent counties and declaring 
that the laws of the state would apply to the Cherokees as well as 
to other citizens of the state. The President upheld Georgia in the 
dispute and in his message to Congress (December, 1829) sug- 
gested that the Cherokees emigrate to the region west of the Missis- 
sippi and settle on lands set apart for the Indians. In accordance 
with the President’s recommendation. Congress passed a bill (May, 
1830) providing for the exchange of Indian lands in the East for 
lands west of the Mississippi River and appropriating money to 
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defray the cost of removal. A later act (1834) created tlie Indian 
Territory in the West. 

The Cherokees at first refused to emigrate, and the dispute went 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, where decisions against 
Georgia were handed down. Georgia ignored the decisions, and 
the President declined to enforce them. He is reported to have 
said: “John Marshall has made his decision; now let him enforce 
it.” Jackson considered that the executive had as much right to 
interpret the Constitution as the judiciary— that his oath bound 
him to uphold the Constitution as he, and not as the Supreme Court, 
interpreted it. Later (1835) a treaty was signed with the Cherokees 
by which they surrendered their lands east of the Mississippi for a 
grant in the Indian Territory, five million dollars in money, and 
the expense of transferring tliem to their new home. But despite 
this agreement, force had to be resorted to in the removal of some 
of them. 

The Sauk and Fox Indians in the Northwest were loath to 
leave their lands in Illinois and Wisconsin, and under the leader- 
ship of their brave chieftain. Black Hawk, put up a strong fight in 
defense of their rights (1832) . In this bloody war many Indians, 
including women and children, were ciuelly killed. 

The Seminoles of Florida also resisted removal, and a long war 
resulted, with Osceola as their leader. This tvar lasted from 1835 
to 1842 and came to an end only after most of the Seminoles had 
been destroyed. 

THE BREACH BETWEEN CALHOUN AND JACKSON 

In the campaign of 1828 the friends of Calhoun supported Jackson 
with the expectation that the noted Carolinian would have the 
endorsement of the President for the succession. This hope was 
encouraged by the cordial relations which then existed between 
these Southern leaders. “Old Hickory” was expected to serve only 
one term and then Calhoun’s turn would come. It was not long, 
however, before the President’s friends began to talk of a second 
term, and Jackson did not discourage the suggestion. Calhoun’s 
hopes for election in 1832, therefore, soon began to wane. In the 
meantime a formidable rival had arisen who might jeopardize his 
thances in 1836. This was the “Little Magician,” Martin Van 
Buren. As leading member of the Cabinet he had a better opportu- 
nity to ingratiate himself into the good opinion of his chief than- 
did the Vice-President. i With the rise of Van Buren in the Presi- 

1 Luck seemed to be against Calhoun in thfa contest with Van Buren, who was 
able to turn incidentt of comparative unimporunte to his own benefit. One such 
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dent’s favor there went a rapid decline of Calhoun in the latter’s 
esteem, and in a few years the two former friends had become 
bitter personal and political enemies. 

Relations between the President and the Vice-President were 
subjected to a severe strain by the brusque behavior of the former 
at the Jefferson Day banquet. The Democrats had arranged for a 
dinner on Jefferson’s birthday (April 13, 1830) at which Jackson 
was to be present. Since he was a Southerner and was thought to 
have states’-rights leanings, the South Carolina Democrats hoped 
that his attitude on this occasion might be favorable to the doctrine 
of nullification. Being warned in advance of these hopes, he deter- 
mined to dash them violently to the ground. This was done with 
more boldness than courtesy when, looking Calhoun in the face, 
he offered this toast: “Our Federal Union— it must be preserved!” 

The expression of this sentiment was not only an indication of 
the President’s disapproval of nullification, but it was also an in- 
sinuation that Calhoun and his followers were disloyal to the 
Union. With a feeling of chagrin and resentment at this implied 
indictment, Calhoun made the best of the situation by^rcplying 
with the following toast: “The Union— next to our liberty, the most 
dear! May we all remember that it can only be preserved by 
respecting the rights of the suites and distributing equally the 
benefits and the burdens of the Union.” 

The most serious cause of the breach, however, was the leak of a 
Cabinet secret for which Crawford was responsible. When Jackson’s 
action in invading Florida without instructions was considered by 
Monroe’s Cabinet in 1818 (see p. 230) , Jackson received the impres- 
sion that Calhoun had defended him in the Cabinet meeting. In 
1830 a letter previously written by Crawford was sent to Jackson 
which showed that Calhoun instead of defending had censured his 
conduct in Florida. Jackson wrote to Calhoun and received an 
unsatisfactory reply. He thereupon branded Calhoun a traitor and 

incident was the ‘*£aton Affair/’ Just before the inauguration, Major John H. Eaton, 
a warm personal friend of Jackson— soon to become Setrctaiy of Wai—had married 
Mrs. Timbcilake, an atti active young widow, often known as "Peggy O’Neill," since 
she was the daughter of William O’Neill, the piopiicioi of a tavern in Washington. 
Peggy had not always been careful in obsetving the strait laced conventions laid down 
for women in that day. Conseauently, gossip busied itself against her reputation 
and began to pull down her good name, ^cause of these rumors the wives of several 
Cabinet memIxTS would not recognize her socially. This aroused the ire of Jackson, 
who regarded Peggy as the innocent victim of a cruel and unwan anted ostracism. 
Van Buren cordially assisted the President in his attempt to secuic proper recognition 
for Mrs. Eaton, and in so doing he won the favor of the "Old Hero.*^ On the other 
hand, Mrs. iSalhotin was a leader of the group which was unwilling to accord proper 
recognition to Mrs. Eaton. This was displeasing to Jackson and was a factor m dis- 
orbing the friendly feeling that had existed between the President and the Vice- 
President. 
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ended his last letter to him with the phrase, "Et tu Brute!” This 
terminated the personal friendship and the political alliance between 
the President and the Vice-President. 

After the break with Calhoun, Jackson reorganized his Cabinet The Cabinet 
by getting rid of the pro-Calhoun members and accepting the 
voluntary resignation of Van Buren. In the new Cabinet, Edward 
Livingston of Louisiana was made Secretary of State; Louis McLane 
of Delaware, Secretary of the Treasury; and Roger B. Taney of 
Maryland, Attorney General. 

THE DOCTRINE OF NULLIFICATION 

At his accession to the Vice-Presidency (1829) Calhoun’s intel- Personal traits 
lectual gifts were at their best. He had already made a brilliant 
record in public life and was looking forward to still greater political 
preferment. I.ike several other noted statesmen of his day, he was a 
perennial candidate for the Presidency, but this ambition seems 
never to have swerved him from a faithful adherence to his prin- 
ciples. He was able to bring to his advocacy of public measures a 
vigorous personality which added force to his arguments. Descended 
from a Scotch Presbyterian ancestry and reared under semi-frontier 
conditions, lie naturally imbibed a serious view ot life. This serious- 
ness was accentuated in appearance by deep-set eyes, heavy eyebrows, 
and bushy liair and was not relieved by a sense of humor. However, 
he had a gentle and kindly manner tliat attracted the good will of 
others and imparted an unusual magnetism to liis personality. As a 
debater he was noted for force of argument, clarity of expression, and 
flawlessness of logic. He did not, however, employ the flowery style 
of oratory which was so popular in his day. 

Before Calhoun and Jackson had come to the parting of the ways Tjte petiitu 
the former had ceased to be a nationalist and had become the leading ° * cation 

advocate of states’ rights. Following his theory to its logical conclu- 
sion, he had arrrived at the doctrine of nullification. T his doctrine 
was stated at length in a paper known as the “South Carolina Exposi- 
tion” — prepared as a protest against the Tariff Act of 1828 — and in his 
later writings, notably “A Disquisition on Government.” According 
to Calhoun the Federal government could exercise only such powers 
as had been delegated to it by the Constitution, If it should exceed 
those powers and enact measures which are unconstitutional, such 
measures would be null and void.^ If the constitutionality of an act 
of the Federal government should be challenged, the question at 
issue could not be decided by the United States Supreme Court, for 
this court is an agency of the Federal government. In all such cases 
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the final arbiter would be the states acting jointly as they did in 
creating the Constitution and adding the amendments. 

The doctrine of nullification was vigorously assailed and vigor- 
ously defended in the most dramatic debate ever staged in the United 
States Senate. This noted forensic contest was, however, an accident, 
having been occasioned by a resolution offered by Senator Foot of 
Connecticut which provided tor a limitation of the sale of public 
lands. On January 19, 1830, Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina 
spoke against Foot’s proposal. In the course of his speech he made a 
vigorous attack on New England Federalism and severely arraigned 
that section for its disloyalty in the War of 1812. This indictment 
brought Webster into the fray, for he felt called upon to defend his 
section. In this way began the noted debate which took up most of 
the time for the rest of the month. 

In this intellectual bout the doctrine of state sovereignty measured 
lances with that of nationalism, and the champion of each cause was 
probably the ablest that could be found in the entire country. Both 
statesmen were at the zenith of their illustrious careers and were 
well primed for the encounter. Webster was an able constitutional 
lawyer and America’s greatest orator. His speeches were so well 
organized and couched in such beautiful language that they would 
have been eloquent even if podifly delivered. On the other hand, he 
had an exceptionally attractive personality and his delivery was so 
effective that a commonplace production sounded oratorical when 
presented by him. Hayne was also an able lawyer, a finished orator, 
and a skillful debater. In personality and character he typified what 
was best in the South Carolina aristocracy. He was favored with a tall 
and well-proportioned figure, graceful carriage, and cordial and 
unaffected manners. With the exception of Calhoun, he was the 
ablest advocate of its doctrines that the Tidewater South could 
furnish. 

Hayne defended with logic and eloquence the theory of nullifica- 
tion as it had been outlined by Calhoun. So well did he do this that 
Calhoun could not keep from smiling his approval from the Vice- 
Presidential chair despite his effort to pose as a neutral moderator. 

Webster with equal or greater skill upheld the doctrine of nation- 
alism. He contended that by the formation of the Union a govern- 
ment was created, not a league of nations. The states had no right 
to declare an act of the Federal government null and void and no 
legal right to secede from the Union. If a dispute should arise 
between'a state and the Federal government, it should be referred 
to the United States Supreme Court as the final arbiter. Webster 
closed his great speech in a burst of eloquence which ended in the 
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oft-quoted phrase-" Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable.” 

This historic debate had the effect of clarifying the issue between 
localism and nationalism. It underscored the line which separated 
those who favored states’ rights from those who advocated a strong 
national government. It furnished both groups with able arguments 
and thus accentuated the ardency with which each supported its 
cause. 


JACKSON AND THE SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 

Jackson, like most Westerners, was opposed to the bank of the 
United States. In his first three messages he expressed opposition lo 
a renewal of the charter, which would expire in 1836. McLane, 
Livingston, and other members of the Cabinet, as well as some mem- 
bers of the “Kitchen Cabinet,” were favorable to the Bank, and they 
felt that Jackson could be won over if no application for recharter 
were made until after the election. But if a move toward a renewal 
of the charter were made in Congress before the election, the Presi- 
dent would take it as a challenge and would veto the bill. The 
National Republican leaders, on the other hand, were in favor of 
bringing up the measure before Congress and thus making the Bank 
an issue in the Presidential campaign. Unfortunately for the Bank, its 
president, Nicholas Biddle, was convinced by the National Repub- 
lican leaders that he should act before the election. Accordingly, 
application was made for a renewal of the charter, and a bill for 
rechartering the Bank was passed by Congress in the summer of 1832. 

The President vetoed the bill and returned it to the Senate with 
his objections. An effort to override the President’s veto failed in 
the Senate, and consequently the bank measure was finally defeated. 
In his veto message Jackson expressed opposition to the bill on a 
number of g[rounds. Certain provisions were reg[arded by him as 
unconstitutional and to others there were objections of a practical 
nature. The charter, he maintained, created a monopoly and con- 
ferred special privileges upon a favored few. A large number of the 
stockholders lived in England, and most of the others resided in the 
Eastern states. On the other hand, the West was greatly indebted to 
the Bank and the interest paid by these debtors was contributing 
largely to its profits. The Bank was thus an agency for draining away 
from the West its money and pouring it into the coffers of Eastern 
and English capitalists. 

Political scientists and economists of today place a rather low 
estimate on the President’s constitutional and economic arguments, 
but the message made a deep impressicm on the people and proved 
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to be an invaluable campaign document. It appealed to American 
prejudice against England; to the jealousy of the West toward the 
East; and to the hatred of the poor lor the rich. The ignorant masses 
were truly convinced that the Bank was an agency for making “the 
potent more powerful” and the poor poorer, as well as a means for 
giving England too much financial authority over the United States. 

THE ELECTION OF 1$^2 

By the end of his first term Jackson had consolidated his followers 
into a united group which was known as the Democratic Party. His 
vigorous measures, however, had aroused violent opposition as well 
as enthusiastic support. T. his opposition had crystallized into a new 
party, the National Republican, led by Henry Clay and which 
included in its membership the greater part of those who were 
opposed to the President’s policies. In the meantime there had come 
into being a third political group, the Antimasonic Party. The 
mysterious disappearance in 1826 of William Morgan, of Batavia, 
New York, who was thought to have made public the secrets of 
Freemasonry, aroused the suspicion that he had been murdered by 
the Masons. The feeling against this secret older was so strong that 
it led to the formation of an Antimasonic party in New York. It 
soon spread to several other stilics and in the election of 1828 was 
able to play a minor part in support of Adams. In 1830 this new 
party was organized on a national basis, and a call was issued for a 
convention to be held the following year to nominate a candidate 
for the Presidency. 

After the Congressional nominating caucus fell into disfavor in 
1824 the state legislatures were the only agencies left for nominating 
candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. This method was 
satisfactory in 1 828 since there were only two outstanding candidates 
in the field. But the situation in 1832 was more complicated. The 
Democrats were united on Jackson for the Presidency but had to 
make a choice between several aspirants for the Vice-Presidency. 
Clay also was the generally accepted choice of the National Repub- 
licans, but a national convention was needed to name a Vice- 
Presidential candidate and consolidate support for the ticket. Among 
the Antimasons there was no generally recognized leader, and there- 
fore it was necessary for them to get together and outline a program 
of national action. To meet these conditions, the national party 
convention was called into existence. As the national convention 
brought* Presidential candidates closer to the people, its introduc- 
tion was another forward step in the democratization of the Federal 
government. 
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The Antimasonic Party held its convention in Baltimore, Sep- 
tember 26, 1831, and nominated William Wirt of Virginia for 
President. This was the first national nominating convention ever 
held by a political party in this country. In December of the same 
year the National Republicans met in Baltimore and selected Henry 
Clay for the Presidency and John Sergeant of Pennsylvania for the 
Vice-Presidency. In May of the next year a convention of young 
National Republicans was held at Washington. At this meeting Clay 
and Sergeant were endorsed as candidates and a platform was 
adopted. This the first platform enunciated by a national political 
party declared against the policies of Jackson and in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff and internal improvements. The Democrats held their 
convention in Baltimore in May, 1832. Jackson was unanimously 
endorsed, and Van Buren was nominated for the Vice-Presidency 
by a large majority. A rule was adopted that a two-thirds majority 
would be necessary for the choice of either candidate. This rule, 
except for one break, was in effect for more than a century. 

As had been the case in 1828, the campaign was characterized by 
bitter feeling and loud abuse. In it the political cartoon was first used 
to any considerable extent. The President’s veto of the Bank bill 
made that the leading issue. Jackson received a large majority of the 
popular vote and an overwhelming majority of the electoral vote. 
The victory won by the DemcKrats in the election was due partly 
to the opposition of the masses to the Bank, but mainly to their 
loyalty to the “Old Hero.” The Antimasons carried only one state 
(Vermont) , and this poor showing sealed their fate as a national 
party. They exerted considerable influence in the two succeeding 
campaigns, but never again did tuey offer a candidate for the 
Presidency. 


TARIFF AND NULLlFICAnON 

In his message to Congress (December, 1831) Jackson recom- 
mended a revision of the tariff, sin^ the revenues of the govern- 
ment were in excess of the expenditures and the national debt was 
being paid off rapidly. The South and Southwest strove for revision 
downward: but the Northeast and Northwest were in favor of con- 
tinuing the policy of protection. The friends of protection, under the 
leadership of Henry Clay in the Senate and ex-President John Quincy 
Adams in the House, succeeded in getting a protective measure 
through Congress in July, 1832. Tfiis act was in some minor respects 
an improvement on the one of 1828. as the “abominations” were 
removed and the general level of duties was slightly lowered; but 
since the reductions were made almost entirely on products not com* 
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peting with American manufactures, the protective feature was 
hardly touched. 

At the time the Tariff Act of 1832 was passed. South Carolina was 
not receiving her share of the prosperity which the country as a 
whole was enjoying. For her unfavorable economic plight she blamed 
the policy of protection, which forced her to buy in a protected 
market and sell in a competitive one. Although the high tariff was 
undoubtedly a real grievance, it was not th^ sole cause of her failure 
to keep pace with other sections in the increase of wealth. Her soil 
had been depleted by long years of cotton culture and was not able 
to compete on equal terms with the fresh lands of the new Gulf 
states. For this latter condition there was no immediate remedy, but 
an effort could be made to lessen the but dens of an unjust tariff 
policy. 

Since Congress had committed itself by the Tariff Act of 1832 in 
favor of a high tariff as a permanent policy. South Carolina ielt that 
the best way to meet this grievance was to resort to nullification 
Accordingly, a state convention was called and it promptly passed 
an ordinance of nullification (November 24, 1832) . B^this ordi- 
nance the tariff acts of 1828 and 1832 were declared unconstitutional 
and therefore null and void. No enforcement of these laws was to be 
allowed in South Carolina atl6r February 1 of the coming year. 
Warning was also given that if force were used by the Federal gov- 
ernment to compel the obedience of the state, South Carolina would 
sever her connection with the Union. In obedience to instructions 
from the convention the legislature met and passed laws for the 
enforcement of the ordinance. State officials were required to take 
an oath to carry out the ordinance. 

President Jackson at once showed that he had no patience with 
the action of South Carolina. He issued a proclamation (December 
10, 1832) in which he took a strong stand in favor of nationalism. In 
this paper he declared that the Constitution formed a government, 
not a league— that the Union was a nation and therefore no state had 
the right to secede from it. “Disunion by armed force is treason.” 
“The laws of the United States must be executed. I have no discre- 
tionary flower on the subject; my duty is emphatically pronounced 
in the Constitution.” 

The dire threats of the Proclamation were accompanied by acts 
which were just as menacing. Seven revenue cutters and a ship of war 
were sent to Charleston with orders to be ready for instant action. 
Soldiers<were also dispatched from Fortress Monroe to strengthen 
the garrison there, and General Scott was put in command of the 
defenses. On January 16, 1833, Jackson sent a special message to 
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Congress in which he reviewed at length the situation in South 
Carolina and recommended the enactment of such measures as 
would enable the executive to cope fully with the situation. 

Along with the sword, the President bore the olive branch. In his 
annual message to Congress (December 4, 1832) he referred to the 
early extinction of the national debt and recommended a gradual 
reduction of the tariff. After an unsuccessful attempt of the Demo- 
crats to carry out this suggestion. Clay offered in the Senate a com- 
promise tariff measure. By this bill there was to be a gradual reduc- 
tion of the tariff until 1842, at which time the rate would not exceed 
twenty per cent on any article. This compromise was the result of an 
agreement between Clay and Calhoun, who had resigned the Vice- 
Presidency to take his seat in the Senate. With such backing the 
measure was easily put through Congress and was accepted by South 
Carolina. 

Congress sustained the President in his determination to uphold 
the authority of the Federal government in South Carolina. It passed 
a bill, known as the “Force Bill,” which authorized him to employ 
the army and navy in carrying out the laws. This measure was very 
objectionable to the South Carolinians, who termed it the “Bloody 
Bill.” When the compromise measure was passed, the South Carolina 
Convention rescinded the Ordinance of Nullification. At the same 
time, however, it reasserted its principles by declaring the Force 
Act null and void. 

With the ending of the controversy both sides claimed the victory. 
The nationalists contended that the authority and dignity of the 
Federal government had been upheld by the vigorous policy of the 
President and Congress. South Carolina, on the other hancl, main- 
tained that nullification had proved an effective remedy since it had 
secured a redress of her grievance. But the refusal of the other 
Southern states to lend moral support to South Carolina’s action 
showed that nullification was not practicable as a method of protest 
against Federal usurpation. Nullification therefore was never again 
attempted in the South, and the extreme states’-rights party in that 
section thereafter looked to secession as the best method of drfense 
against what it considered injustice at the hands of the national 
government. 

END OF THE SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 

Jackson interpreted his victory of 1832 as a plebiscite in favor of 
his opposition to the Bank. The fight against the Bank therefore had 
been won, and it would cease to operate as a national bank in 1836. 
There was a danger, however, that if the Bank should wait and 
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terminate its business suddenly at the end of the period of its charter, 
loans would be called in such large volume as seriously to contract 
credit and possibly bring on a financial panic. There would then 
be an outcry for a continuance of the Bank, and Congress might yield 
to this pressure and pass a bill for ret barter even over the President’s 
veto. Biddle thus would win in the end over his powerful antagonist. 
Moreover, Jackson did not consider the Bank a safe repository tor 
government funds. He was afraid too that*, if they were allowed to 
remain in the custody of the Bank they would be used to bribe mem- 
bers of Congress to pass a recharter over his veto. 

These dangers could be averted if the business of the Bank were 
gradually reduced. To bring about such a result, Jackson decided 
that no more government funds should be deposited with the Bank 
or its branches and that those which were already on deposit (approxi- 
mately $9,000,000) should be drawn out gradually to meet the 
current expenses of the government. In the future the Federal 
funds would be placed in certain state banks. 

There was, hosvever, one impediment in the way of carrying out 
this policy. The charter ot the Bank provided that the money of the 
United States should be deposited in the Bank or its branches unless 
the Secretary of the Treasury should otherwise direct. McLane, who 
was Secretary of the T reasury, *(vas friendly to the Bank and would 
not, of course, issue such an order. Moreover, he was too influential 
to be removed from office. Accordingly, he was promoted to the post 
of Secretary of State, made vacant by the appointment of Livingston 
to the English mission. William J. Duane of Pennsylvania was 
promptly selected for the headship of the Treasury, with the expecta- 
tion that he would carry out the President’s wishes; but he too refused 
to order the withdrawal of Federal funds from the Bank. Jackson 
thereupon removed him and transferred Roger B. Taney from the 
office of Attorney General to that of Secretary of the Treasury. Taney 
was an ardent supporter of the President’s bank policy and, it is 
thought, wrote his veto message. He therefore at once (September 
26, 1833) ordered his subordinates to cease making deposits of gov- 
ernment money in the Bank or its branches. 

Before the new policy was inaugurated, the Bank had begun to 
restrict its loans. These reductions were caused partly by the hostile 
relations that existed between the Bank and the Administration and 
partly by the alleged necessity of insuring the safety of the Bank. 
There followed as a result of this contraction the panic of 1833-34. 
This depression lasted for less than a year and conditions had 
returned to normal by the middle of the summer of 1834. Jackson 
and his friends contended that it had been brought on by Biddle, 
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who wanted to discredit the Administration, and that it aCEected 
only speculators. Whether the charge against Biddle is well-founded 
would be difficult to say. There was a feeling, however, that he had 
reduced discounts to a greater extent than was necessary and public 
sentiment forced him to renew lending. 

The Bank of the United States ceased to operate under a national 
charter in 1836. It had secured in the meantime a charter from 
Pennsylvania and for a few years continued as a state bank. Biddle 
caught the fever of the new era of uncontrolled “wildcat” banking 
and launched his bank into the speculative mania of the time. With 
such mismanagement the bank went down into final failure in 1843. 

With its downfall there went the loss of Biddle’s reputation for 
financial ability and integrity. Jackson was thus avenged of his 
adversary and had realized his purpose of taking “the strut out of 
Nick Biddle.” 

PUBLIC LANDS AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SURPLUS 

With the withdrawal of the public moneys from the national bank "Pet banksf' 
and its branches the government funds were deposited in certain 
state banks which had met specified requireinenis for safety. Banks 
chosen for deposit were called “pet banks.” There were at first only 
twenty-nine of them, but before the end of 1836 the number had 
increased to eighty-nine. With these increases in their deposits the 
“pet banks” were able to extend their loans and note issues. This 
meant a considerable expansion of ciedit and, to a certain extent, 
inflation. 

As times were flush and credit wa.s easy, there was a great demand The specie 
for public lands during the latter hall of Jackson’s second term. So 
great was this demand tliat the sales of government lands jumped 
from six million acres in 1834 to twenty million in 1836. Speculators 
and settlers were paying for the lands bought from the government 
with the notes issued by state banks. Some of these banks were on 
an insecure basis. When the limit of credit expansion should be 
reached, these banks would not be able to redeem their notes, and 
the government would have on hand large amounts of depreciated 
paper. To prevent this, Jackson decided to put a stop to the accept- 
ance of bank notes for public lands. Accordingly, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, acting in accordance witfi the President’s wishes, issued 
(1836) a circular of instructions to Federal land agents, known as 
the Specie Circular, directing them fo receive only gold and silver in 
payment for public lands. 

Early in Jackson’s second term it became apparent that the public 
debt would soon be paid. This expecution was realized in 1835, and 
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for a short period the general government was free from debt. 
Revenue was pouring into the Federal Treasuiy from two sources, 
the tariff and tlie sale ot public lands. Each stream had been swollen 
by the prosperity of the time, and the Treasury was overflowing v/ith 
funds. The surplus which was emerging was large enough to become 
a real problem. Extravagance begotten by prosperity was enlarging 
the volume ot imports and thus increasing the income from tariff 
duties. Activity in tlie sales of Western landSi'Was swelling the revenue 
from this source. The problem was how to relieve the Treasury of an 
embarrassment of riches. The tariff could not be changed prior to 
1842 without violating the Coinpiomise ot 1833, and it was not con- 
sidered proper to do this. Nor could the money be used for the 
building of roads and canals; in vetoing the Maysville Road Bill the 
President had shown that he was opposed to this type of expenditure. 

Clay’s solution ot the problem was to distribute the proceeds of 
the sale of the public lands among the various states. This would 
remove the possibility of a reduction of the tariff, and consequently 
the principle of protection would not be further disturbed. Jackson 
was opposed to this policy, and a distribution bill passed b^ Congress 
in 1833 was killed by his pocket veto. The question was still agitated, 
however, and was settled by the Distribution Act of 1836. By this act 
all funds in the Treasury abov€ $5,000,000, from whatever source 
derived, were to be distributed among the states in quarterly install- 
ments in proportion to their representation in both houses of Con- 
gress. To overcome Jackson’s constitutional scruples, the distribu- 
tion was to be technically (though not actually) in the form of a loan. 
The measure was quite popular and thus would help Van Buren’s 
chances for the succession. 'The President, therefore, signed the bill, 
although with evident reluctance. The first two installments and one 
half of the third were distributed when the panic came and converted 
the surplus into a deficit. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Unlike most of his predecessors, Jackson prior to his accession had 
had no experience in diplomacy. Not only was he unacquainted with 
the conventions that govern diplomatic relations, but his forthright 
manner ruled out the finesse of diplomacy. Furthermore, because of 
the spoils system, most of his subordinates who were responsible for 
the conduct of foreign a£birs were new at their tasks and had not 
had time to learn the niceties of international usage. And yet, despite 
his practice of “shirt-sleeve diplomacy,’’ he was able to score victories 
in foreign relations where his experienced predecessors had failed. 

One such victory was the agreement with England regarding the 
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West Indian trade. This trade had been a most lucrative one in colo- 

nial days, and the restrictions on it imposed by England after the 

Revolution had cut off an important outlet for American products, regarding the 

Our government from the end of the Revolution on haH been trying Indian 

to come to an understanding with England whereby the direct trade 

with her West Indian colonies would be opened to our ships. These 

efforts in recent years had aggravated the situation, and when Jackson 

came into power both British and American ships were prohibited 

by law from engaging in the direct trade between American and 

British West Indian ports. 

Jaikson was anxious to secure the re-opening of this trade, and 
negotiations to that end were begun by McLane, his first representa- ^('hlETlmd 
tive at London. Congress supported the President in his endeavor 
by authorizing him to open American ports without discrimination 
to the ships of England coming from her colonies whenever the 
British government should admit American vessels to British 
colonial ports on the same terms. Since the British authorities were 
already inclined toward a more liberal commercial policy, they 
welcomed the new attitude of the American State Department. 
Consequently, Jackson announced (October, 1830) that an agree- 
ment for mutual trade had been entered into. By this treaty Ameri- 
can vessels could carry, with certain restrictions, imports to and 
exports from the British colonial ports. As a result of this under- 
standing, the value of the imports to the United States from the 
British West Indies was in 1831 more than eight times that of the 
previous year, and the value of the exports from the United States 
to the British West Indies had increased from $140 to $1,439,593. 

A like success rewarded the efforts of Jackson to come to terms Relations 
with France over the claims against that country held by citizens of France 
the United States. These claims had grown out of injuries to Ameri- 
can commerce during the Napoleonic regime. Although they had 
been the subject of negotiation ever since 1815, no understanding 
had been reached at the time of Jackson’s accession. William C. Rives 
was now sent as minister to France with instructions to arrange for 
a settlement if possible. The French government, as a result of the 
patience and tact of Rives, was finally won over to an acknowledg- 
ment of the legality of the American demands. In the meantime, 
however, the French foreigjn minister had brought up counter 
demands against the United States for losses sustoined by France’s 
nationals during the troublous tiqties of Jefferson and Madison. 

Finally, a treaty was signed (July 4, 1831) , by which the claims <rf The Franco- 
the nationals of each country against the government of the other 
were to be paid. The claims of France based on alleged violations 
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of the Louisiana Purchase treaty were offset by a reduction of the 
duty on French wines imported into the United States. 

The treaty between France and the United States did not settle 
the controversy completely, for the French Parliament had declined 
to make the necessary appropriations to meet the stipulated pay- 
ments. Feeling that a show of force was necessary to bring the French 
Parliament to terms, Jackson in his annual message to Congress 
(December 1, 1834) recommended that a Id^ be passed authorizing 
reprisals upon French property should provision not be made for 
the payment of the debt at the approaching session of the French 
Chambers. A great deal of excitement was aroused in France by 
Jackson’s statement, and each government recalled its minister. 
Finally (April, 1835) the French Parliament made the necessary 
appropriation with the stipulation that it was not to be paid until 
Jackson had made a satisfactory explanation of the language used 
in his previous annual message. 

In response to this action the President declared in his next annual 
message (December, 1835) : “The honor of my country shall never 
be stained by an apology from me for the statement of ftiith and 
the performance of duty.” In a later message he recommended as a 
measure of reprisal that French products and French ships be for- 
bidden to enter our ports. Tha^French government had put itself 
in an awkward position and was doubtless looking for a face-saving 
excuse for backtracking. Such an excuse it found in a statement by 
Jackson in his annual message to the effect that he had shown no 
"intention to menace or insult the government of France.” An offer 
of mediation on the part of Great Britain also helped, and hence the 
French government announced its intention to meet the payments 

When Louisiana was purchased from France in 1803 some of our 
American statesmen, among them Henry Clay and John Quincy 
Adams, contended that Texas was included in the grant. But in the 
treaty (1819) by which East Florida was ceded to the United Slates 
by Spain, the Sabine River was agreed uf)on as the southwestern 
boundary of the Louisiana Purchase. In this way the United States 
yielded to Spain whatever right she may have had to Texas. When 
Mexico won her independence from Spain (1821) , Texas became a 
part of this new southern republic. 

There was a feeling in the minds of some of our political leaders 
that Texas had been unduly relinquished and should be regained at 
the earliest opportunity. In response to this sentiment, an unsuc- 
cessful effort was made (1827) under President Adams and again 
under Jackson to purchase a part or all of Texas. The failure of 
these two efforts to secure Texas by purchase indicated that Mexico 
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was unwilling to part with this prized possession. But in the mean- Texas cole* 
time events had taken such a turn as to open up the possibility of ^ 
winning Texas by peaceable penetration, since numerous emigrants AtneHcans 
from the United States had settled in Texas. The young republic of 
Mexico was anxious to fill up the vast empty spaces in Texas with 
settlers from the outside and offered large grants of land at low cost 
to immigrants. The opportunity of obuining good cotton and grain 
lands in Texas at a nominal figure thus made a great appeal to 
would-be settlers. So many immigrants came in from the United 
States that by 1835 there were in Texas about twenty thousand 
Anglo-Americans to three thousand Mexicans. 

By 1830 the Anglo-American immigration had reached proper- Causes of 
tions which were alarming to the Mexican government. If this trend 
toward peaceable penetration continued, Texas would soon be ripe 
fruit, ready to drop from the Mexican tree into the open basket of 
the northern republic. Fearing this outcome, the Mexican govern- 
ment adopted a policy of discouraging, and for a time prohibiting, 
further immigration from the United States. There were other griev- 
ances of which the Texans complained and soon discontent grew into 
rebellion. 

The Texans rose in revolt (October 2, 1835) and soon drove out Mexican 
the Mexican forces. Santa Anna marched against the insurgents with <itrocUies 
a force numbering 3000 men and defeated them in several minor 
engagements. These victories were accompanied by atrocities which 
were greatly to the discredit of the Mexican leader. At the Alamo in 
San Antonio, 183 Texans held off for thirteen days a greatly superior 
attacking force. All the men except a small remnant of sick and 
wounded were killed and these weie massacred after the capture of 
the fort (March 6, 1836) . On March 20, 371 Texans were captured 
by the Mexicans at the town of Goliad, and a week later all of them 
were shot except twenty who had made their escape. 

The massacre at the Alamo aroused the bitter enmity of the insur- Sympathy in 
gents against Mexico whereas its heroic defense inspired them with 
the determination to fight to the finish. “Remember the Alamo” rebels 
became the battle slogan. Because of the barbarities practiced by the 
Mexican troops and the fine courage displayed by the rebels, public 
sentiment in the United States was strong against the former and 
warmly in favor of the latter, and men and supplies poured in to 
aid the Texans. 

Of all the Americans who went to. Texas to take part in the stru^le Sam Houston 
for independence, the most noted was Sam Houston, a great admirer 
and close personal friend of President Jackson. Having been made 
leader of the rebel troops, he defeated the Mexican forces at San 
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Jacinto (April 21, 1836) and captured their commander, Santa 
Anna, the President of Mexico. By this battle the independence of 
Texas was virtually won. 

Shortly before this victory Texas had declared her independence 
(March 2, 1836) and had asked that it be recognized by the United 
States. As recognition might complicate relations with Mexico, 
Jackson hesitated to comply with this request and tried to throw 
upon Congress the responsibility for this iipportant step. Congress 
was not afraid to act, and the independence of Texas was recognized 
at the end of Jackson’s second term (March, 1837) . 
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JIJY the spring of 1834 the National Republicans had united with 
other anti-Administration groups to form a new party, which had 
assumed the name of "Whig.” By thus appropriating a term which 
had been applied to the patriot party in the Revolution they were 
able to designate their opponents as Tories. With the National 
Republit ans there were associated Antimasons and anti-Administra- 
tion Democrats. Jackson’s vigorous measures, notably his attitude 
toward the nullification policy of South Carolina and his removal of 
the Bank deposits, had given serious jolts to the Democratic Party 
and had shaken out a number of dissenters who had joined the ranks 
of the opposition. The Southern members of the new party who 
adhered to the doctrine of states’ rights looked to Calhoun for 
leadership. In uniting these Southern Democrats with Northern 
National Republicans, politics was certainly making strange bed- 
fellows. 

The new party first tried out its national strength in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1836. With so many diverse elements, agreement 
as to a platform was not possible and hence no national convention 
was held. The strongest faction in the coalition was the National 
Republican element, and in the main it endorsed William Henry 
Harrison, a hero of the War of 1812. In Massachusetts, however, the 
National Republicans supported Webster, and he received the vote 
of that state. The states’-rights Whigs of the South (except the 
Nullifiers of South Carolina) i supported as their candidate Judge 
Hugh L. White of Tennessee, who “was a strict constructionist of 
the purest type.” The Whigs had two candidates for the Vice- 
Presidency, John Tyler of Virginia and Francis Granger of New 
York. 

At the request of Jackson the Democrats nominated Van Buren 
for the Presidency, and Colonel Rifhard M. Johnson of Kentucky 
was named for the Vice-Presidency. . 

The Whigs did not expect that any one of their three candidates 
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would receive a majority in the Electoral College, but they hoped 
that enough votes would be drawn away from Van Buren to prevent 
his receiving a majority. The election would then be thrown into the 
House of Representatives, where a Whig would have a chance to be 
chosen. But, largely because of the popularity of Jackson and the 
effective support which he gave Van Buren, the latter was elected by 
^ good majority over all three of his competitors. Johnson received a 
plurality but not a majority of the electoral votes. The Senate was, 
therefore, called upon to make a choice between him and Granger, 
his closest competitor. Johnson was chosen on the first ballot. 

MARTIN VAN BUREN AS PRESIDENT 

Martin Van Buren (1782-1862) was of Duuh descent and was 
born and reared at Kinderhook, a village in eastern New York. After 
a long period of preparation he entered upon the practice of law 
and quickly achieved a brilliant success in the profession. He was, 
however, soon drawn into the stream of active politics, and, therefore, 
before entering Jackson’s Cabinet he had held a number gf impor- 
tant offices, among them those of United States Senator and governor 
(for a short time) of New York. To this record had been added the 
prestige gained by his success as Secretary of State and Vice-President. 
Unlike his immediate predecesror. Van Buren did not have a pic- 
turesque personality. With a cheerful manner, a courteous demeanor, 
and an optimistic outlook, he was pleasing rather than colorful in 
his social contacts and official relations. An erect posture and dig- 
nified bearing atoned for a shortness of stature, which, combined 
with his rare intellectual acumen, won for him the sobriquet of 
“Little Magician.” He was well endowed with the solid virtues of 
courage, sincerity, and honesty, but not with those which appeal to 
the popular imagination. He was, however, a very successful poli- 
tician— probably the most skillful of his day and generation. 

In his inaugural address Van Buren indicated his agreement with 
the principles of his illustrious predecessor. Jackson’s Cabinet was 
retained except that Joel R. Poinsett, the anti-nullification leader of 
South Carolina, was made Secretary of War in place of Lewis Cass, 
who had gone as minister to France. 

Van Buren had hardly been firmly seated in the Presidential chair 
when there began to appear signs of a financial panic. This panic was 
caused by overspeculation in land and overexpansion in banking and 
transportation. The hopeful prospects held out to farmers had been 
attracting great numbers of them to the fertile lands of the North- 
i^est, while the high price of cotton had caused a rapid extension 
of the plantation system in the Southwest. These movements pushed 
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the demand for government lands to unusual heights. The tendency 
was accentuated by the action of speculators in buying up large 
amounts of public land with the hope of reselling tliem at a profit. 

The revenue received by the government from the sale of its lands 
was stepped up from |2,000,000 a year before 1830 to $25,000,000 in 
1837. Credit was easy because state banks had multiplied greatly and 
were pouring out a large volume ol hank notes which were circulat- 
ing as money. The feverish activity of this boom period was stimu- 
lated by Jackson’s policy of depositing tlie public moneys in state 
banks (“pet banks”) because it increased tlie amount of funds avail- 
able tor loans. 'I'he success of the Erie Canal had started a craze for 
canal building which had reached its height at the time the panic 
broke. More canals were constructed than the country needed and 
many of them were located at places where they could not be used 
to advantage. 

The bubble of inflated credit and overstimulated prosperity would 
have burst eventually even it it had not encountered any adverse 
conditions. By 1837, however, several unlavorable circumstances had 
arisen which combined in pricking the bubble and causing it to 
collapse. Business failures in England in 1836 lessened the demand 
lor cotton and caused a drop in the price of this important export. 

These failures also led to the sale of American securities held by 
English investors, which resulted in the transfer of specie from the 
United States to England. Then, too, in the years 1835 and 1837 
there were crop failures, whit h led to a decline in the export of food 
products and left many American farmers unable to meet their 
obligations. 

The panic was precipitated by two measures of Jackson, the Specie now the 
Circular and the Distribution Act. When the Federal land offices . 

began to demand gold and silver in payment lor lands (see p. 267) , 
the speculators and other buyers presented their notes to the banks 
lor redemption in specie. This run on the banks forced those which 
had overissued notes (“wildcat banks”) to suspend payment in gold 
and silver and caused the sound banks to call in their loans and make 
drastic curtailments in discounts. The distribution of the Federal 
funds among the states suddenly took large amounts of specie from 
the “pet banks” in which these funds were deposited. To meet this 
emergency they also had to call in their loans. These drains on the 
banks, both strong and weak, caused tlie failure of many, especially 
the weak ones, and a general contraction of credit resulted. 

There was a great shrinkage in bank note circulation, and the sale Repudiation 
of public lands was reduced to a veiy low level. By May, 1837, specie 
payments had been suspended by every bank in the country. Most 
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of the states that had borrowed money from English capitalists for 
internal improvements were unable to meet their obligations. As 
taxes could not be raised in such a time of depression, some of the 
states repudiated these debts, much to the disgust of British creditors. 
Later, some of the bankrupt states paid off a part or all of their 
indebtedness although a few allowed their repudiation to become 
final. 

Cotton, which had been eighteen cents a ppund, now fell to eight. 
Large numbers of men were thrown out ot employment, and the 
promising growth of the new movement in favor of the organization 
of labor was halted. According to an estimate of Horace Greeley 
(1837) , one fourth of all connected with mercantile and manufac- 
turing interests were out of business. Times were hard and remained 
SO until well into Tyler’s administration. 

Nothing like a New Deal was attempted by the government, under 
either the Democrats or the Whigs, to aid the country toward 
recovery. The one step taken toward alleviating the distress caused 
by the depression was the extension of the policy of pre-emption. 
Ldmds in the surveyed areas were open for sale at the price^f $1.25 
an acre, but many would-be emigrants were unable to raise the $100 
needed to purchase the minimum tract of 80 acres. Some of these 
went into the regions which had^ot been opened for sale and there 
established themselves as squatters in plain violation of the land 
laws. Public sentiment in the West would not permit the eviction of 
these trespassers on the public domain, and consequently the govern- 
ment acquiesced in and encouraged the practice by the enactment of 
pre-emption laws. 

By these measures squatters who had occupied and made slight 
improvements on unsurveyed government lands were granted pre- 
emption rights to the tracts on which they had settled. The holder 
of such a claim (later, when that area, having been surveyed, was 
offered for sale) could buy the land covered by it (not to exceed 160 
acres) at the minimum price. From 1830 on, a number of pre- 
emption laws were passed, which applied only to settlements already 
made. At the end of Van Buren’s term a bill, known as the “Log- 
cabin Bill,” which provided for general prospective pre-emption, 
was put through the Senate but was defeated by the opposition of 
the Whigs in the House of Representatives. Later in the same year, 
after Tyler had acceded to the Presidency, the Whig leaders in &>n- 
gress gave up their opposition to pre-emption in order to gain votes 
for their p^icy of distribution. Pre-emption was thus adopted (1841) 
as a permanent policy and was to apply to future, as well as to past, 
settlements. Pre-emption had the effect of stimulating emigration to 
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the West and especially to the new Northwest. In the territories of 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin there was much productive land 
which had not been disturbed by the surveyor and into this favored 
region went many pre-emptioners. 

The rapid decline in imports and the scarcity of gold and silver 
in circulation reduced to a low figure the income of the government 
derived from the tariff and from the sale of public lands. By this loss 
of revenue the surplus of the Treasury was soon changed into a 
deficit. To meet the crisis Van Buren called Ck>ngress in extra session 
in October. In response to his recommendation it voted to stop the 
distribution of money to the states and to replenish the Treasury 
by issuing treasury notes. The President also suggested a new plan 
for handling the government moneys. The use of both state and 
national banks had, he maintained, proved unsatisfactory. The 
Treasury should not deposit its funds in banks but should provide 
for their safekeeping and disbursement through its own agencies. 
By so doing its funds would be secure and could not be used by banks 
to stimulate speculation or be manipulated so as to cause a con- 
traction of credit. 

A bill embodying these suggestions was offered, but for some time 
it could not muster the support necessary to pass Congress. It was 
opposed not only by the Whigs but also by some conservative Demo- 
crats, mainly in New York and Virginia. Finally, in 1840 the plan, 
with modifications, was accepted under the title of the Independent 
Treasury Act. It provided that the government should keep its 
money in the Treasury at Washington and in subtreasuries in five 
other cities (Boston, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and New 
Orleans) . There was also a provision that after the first of July, 
1843, only gold and silver should be received for all government dues. 

The Whigs were strongly opposed to the Independent Treasury, 
or Subtreasury, Bill, as it was called, contending that it would ulti- 
mately put the country on a gold and silver basis, and the exclusive 
use of metallic money would lower pi ices and add great weight to 
the burdens which debtors were bearing. Consequently, when they 
came into power they repealed the act (1841) . Five years later,, with 
the Democrats again in power, the measure was adopted for a second 
time but with the omission of the provision regarding specie pay- 
ments for government dues, and from that time (1846) until 1913 
the government kept its money in its own vaults. 

RELATIONS Wl'rti ENGLAND 

Van Buren not only had to contend with financial difficulties at 
home, but he was also confronted with some knotty problems in 
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foreign affairs. These were connected with the relations between the 
United States and England and grew out of an effort on the part of 
some Canadians to throw off British rule. 

In 1837 a rebellion broke out in Canada against the authority of 
the English, and the demands of the insurgents for self-government 
found a sympathetic response in the United States. Americans along 
the border gave aid to the rebels and furnished them with arms and 
ammunition. Van Buren enforced a policy of> strict neutrality at the 
cost of losing, along the border, votes which were badly needed in 
the next Presidential race. The situation was so intense that inci- 
dents could easily arise which might threaten the peaceable relations 
of the two countries. One such incident was that of the Caroline. 

The Caroline was an American vessel which had been aiding the 
Canadian rebels in 1837. While this vessel was lying on the American 
side of the Niagara River, an expedition from Canada came over, 
cut the moorings of the ship, set her on fire, and allowed her to drift 
down the Niagara River. In the encounter an American citizen 
named Durfree was killed. The British authorities justified this 
action of the Canadians on the ground that it was a necessai^ means 
of defense. The American government contended that the act was 
unwarranted because it had been committed in American waters. It 
was not until July, 1842, that an a^eement was reached. At that time 
Webster and Lord Ashburton, special minister from England to the 
United States, came to an understanding which was acceptable to 
President Tyler. 

"TIPPECANOE AND TYLER TOO" 

Early in December, 1839, the Whigs met in a national convention 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, to select candidates for President and 
Vice-President. Clay was the ablest and best known of the candidates 
whose names were before the convention. But during his long career 
in Congress he had taken a decided stand on public questions about 
which there was marked disagreement among the Whigs; for this 
reason it was difficult for the diverse elements in the party to unite on 
him. Clay’s strongest competitor for the honor was General William 
Henry Harrison, who might properly be considered a military hero of 
a mild type. Moreover, in his battle with the Indians he had won the 
sobriquet of “Tippecanoe,” and this word would sound well in a 
campaign slogan. His career as a civilian in public affairs had been 
an inconspicuous one. To the great mass of the voters, therefore, his 
attitude oi| public questions was unknown, and he was not associ- 
ated in the public mind with any policy that would arouse violent 
antagonism. For these reasons the politicians who controlled the 
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convention selected him as the sundard-bearer of the party, con- 
sidering his availability a better bet than the ability of the brilliant 
Kentuckian. For Vice-President the convention named John Tyler 
of Virginia, who was a strong states’-rights man and an ardent sup- 
porter of Clay. His nomination was a recognition of the Southern 
states’-rights element of the party and a peace offering to Clay’s 
followers. 

No effort was made in the convention to adopt a platform. The 
coalition which went by the name of the Whig Party was composed 
of groups of such diversified views that there was no possibility of an 
agreement on the important issues of the day. A straightforward 
statement of principles would have destroyed the unity of the party 
and invited defeat. 

The Democratic Party held its national convention early in May 
(1840) in the city of Baltimore. The meetings were characterized by 
exceptional harmony, and Van Buren was renominated unanimously. 
The Democrats were hopeful of victory, as they were presenting a 
united front in the campaign. For twelve years this party had con- 
trolled the Federal patronage and also that of most of the states. An- 
other valuable asset was the prestige and popularity of Andrew 
Jackson. There was, however, one dark cloud on the horizon. Times 
were still hard, and, of course, the Administration received the blame 
for this unfortunate state of affairs. Moreover, the Democrats allowed 
their opponents to outplay them in the game of dealing out bun- 
combe to the voters. By a mistake in tactics they gave the Whigs an 
opportunity to create a great wave of popular enthusiasm and harness 
it to their cause. 

A Democratic paper unwisely published a statement representing 
Harrison as a simple man satisfied to live in a log tabin. This enabled 
the Whigs to depict their candidate as a simple farmer belonging to 
the class that drank cider and lived in log cabins. As a great many of 
the farmers at that time, especially in the West, lived in log cabins, 
it made a very favorable impression on the masses. The Whigs 
already had one good slogan — “Tippecanoe and Tyler too’’ — and now 
they added another-“Log Cabin and Hard Cider.” The log cabin 
and cider barrel also lent themselves very appropriately to the dra- 
matics of the campaign. At every great political rally a log cabin with 
a cider barrel in front and a coonskin tacked on the door — the latch- 
string of which was always on the outside — served as head(|uarters 
for the various delegations. In tontr^t to the plebian farmer stand- 
ing at the plow on his Ohio farm. Van Buren was represented as an 
aristocratic epicurean living in the greatest luxury and extravagance 
in “the Palace,” as the White House was termed. In actual fact, how- 
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ever, Van Buren was a self-made man of middle-class parentage, 
whereas Harrison and Tyler were both scions of old and aristocratic 
families and could boast of the proudest patrician blood. 

Despite the mudslinging engaged in by the leaders, this was a 
frolicsome, as well as dramatic, campaign. Political gatherings were 
made attractive by barbecues and long processions enlivened with 
the blaring of numerous brass bands. Singing also played a prominent 
part, and one Whig leader said that “Gener^ Harrison was sung into 
the Presidency.” 

Since the Whigs had no platform and the component factions of 
the party were not in agreement on most of the major issues of the 
day, their speakers in the campaign generally took a noncommittal 
attitude on important questions. They were in agreement, however, 
in opposing some of the major policies of Jackson and Van Buren and 
especially the financial measures of Van Buren. There was, however, 
no such unanimity as to the remedies which should be employed to 
cure the monetary evils of the day, and certainly no decided general 
stand was taken for or against a national bank. There is, therefore, no 
warrant for assuming that Tyler or anyone else was honoiPbound to 
support a national bank or any other particular policy (except the 
repeal of the Independent Treasury Act) as a result of commitments 
made during this burlesque caiiit|>aign. 

When the returns had all come in, it was found that the Whigs 
had won, although Harrison’s plurality over Van Buren was not over- 
whelming, being only 145,914. In the Electoral College, Harrison 
and Tyler each received 234 votes to 60 for Van Buren. 

Harrison’s short term 

William Henry Harrison (1773-1841) and John Tyler (1790- 
1862) were bom and reared in the same county in Virginia, and 
their fathers were personal friends and at times political rivals. 
While Harrison was best known for his military career, he had held 
several responsible civilian positions, including those of governor 
of Indiana Territory and member of both houses of Congress. In 
none of these offices had he achieved any marked distinction, 
but he had made a creditable record as a legislator and administrator. 
He brought to his high office a sound common sense, fine principles 
and high ideals, and a reputation for sterling integrity. With simple 
and unassuming manners, he was easily approachable and able to 
win the affection of those who were associated with him. 

He ardved at Washington on his sixty-eighth birthday to assume, 
a few weeks later, a burden that was too heavy for his years. His 
first serious responsibility was that of naming his Cabinet. Daniel 
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Webster was made Secretary of State and Thomas Ewing of Ohio, 
Secretary of the Treasury. Clay had been offered any place in the 
Cabinet to which he might aspire, but declined office because he 
preferred to remain in the Senate, where, as he considered, he could 
“most effectually serve the new administration, and be ready to 
enter the field four years hence.” He influenced the President to call 
an extra session of Congress and in other ways showed an inclination 
to dictate the policies of the Administration. So high were his 
assumptions of authority that Harrison had to remind him that he, 
not Clay, was President. 

Hairison’s routine of living was disturbed by social dissipation, 
and his peace of mind was upset by the importunities of hungry 
office seekers. When, therefore, he was attacked by pneumonia on 
March 24 he was unable to put up an effective resistance to the 
disease and succumbed to it on April 4, only one month after his 
accession. Tyler was promptly notified of Harrison’s death by 
messengers sent by the Cabinet, and so hurriedly did he make the 
journey from his home at Williamsburg, Virginia, that he was in 
Washington in time to take part in the funeral ceremonies of the 
deceased President. 

THE ACCESSION OF JOHN TYIJIR 

John Tyler had had exceptional experience in actual govern- 
ment when at the age of fifty-one he entered upon his high respon- 
sibility. During his public career he served a number of years as a 
member of the Virginia legislature, was twice elected governor of 
the state, was a member of the Virginia Constitutional Convention 
of 1829-30, and was in Congress about fourteen years, serving first 
as Representative and later as Senator. In all this period he had 
never lost an opportunity to reaffirm his adherence to the particular- 
istic views enunciated by Jefferson and vigorously to oppose a 
national bank, a protective tariff, and the construction of internal 
improvements by the Federal government. 

The tenth President was favored with an attractive personality, 
which was enhanced by the naturalness, simplicity, and cordiality 
of his manners and the excellence of his conversational powers. His 
formal education at William and Mary College had been supple- 
mented by wide reading and he was thus in possession of a good 
store of the kind of information which enriches conversation. He 
was noted for his poise and dignity, his kindliness toward men, and 
his gentleness and gallantry towarti women. And yet this affable 
Virgin ian was the Center of one of the most violent storms that ever 
raged in American politics. 
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As Harrison was the first President to die in office, there was no 
precedent to indicate whether the Vice-President should be accorded 
all the power and dignity of a regular Chief Magistrate or be 
regarded only as an acting chief executive. Tyler took the position 
that he was President in the full sense of the word and Congress 
accepted this view. The precedent set by Tyler has been followed in 
every subse({uent case in which a Vice-President has succeeded to 
the Chief Magistracy. 

The first problem of the new incumbent was that of deciding 
as to the Cabinet inherited from Harrison. The members of this 
body, except Webster and Francis Granger, Postmaster General, 
were all partisans of Clay and were determined to use their influ- 
ence in favor of his succession to the Presidency four years later. 
Such an attitude was not consistent with the fullest co-operation with 
the Chief Executive. Tyler, therefoie, should have had a new 
Cabinet chosen on the basis of loyalty to him and his principles. 
But to call for the resignation of the heads ol the departments would 
have caused a serious breach in the party. He, therefore, went along 
for a time with advisers who were not in entire sympathy With him. 
With such an official family the outlook was not bright either for 
harmony or efficiency. 

Another serious drawback t</the success of his administiation 
was the inability of the President to take over the leadership ol his 
party. As the Vice-Presidential candidate, Tyler had played an in- 
conspicuous part in the campaign; therefoie, neither the politicians 
nor the people looked upon him as the leader of the party, and 
both groups had all along regarded Clay as the outstanding represent- 
ative of the Whigs. Furthermore, his wing of the party, the nation- 
alists, greatly outnumbered the states’-rights faction to which Tyler 
belonged. Taking full advantage of all the circumstances in his 
favor. Clay assumed the leadership of the Whigs in Congress and 
determined to put through a program to his liking. His party was 
in contiol of both branches of Congress, and the Whig members— 
except a handful of Tyler supporters known as the “Corporal’s 
Guard’’— accepted his pronouncements as law and gospel. Therefore, 
with the co-operation of the President he could secure such legisla- 
tion as he desired. But there was the rub. Tyler’s states’-rights 
conscience would not allow him to go along with the program of 
nationalism which Clay had in mind. 

Early in the extra session (June 7) Clay offered in the Senate 
six resoltttions as a plan of work for the session. These resolutions 
provided for the repeal of the Independent Treasury Act, the 
lestablishment of a national bank, an increase in the import duties 
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to provide an adequate revenue for the government, the distribution 
of the proceeds from the sale of public lands, and other measures of 
minor importance. This program was strictly in accord with the 
principles of the nationalist wing of the Whig party and revealed 
Clay’s intention to override the scruples of a President whom he 
chose to regard only as a sort of regent. 

The first item on Clay’s agenda made no difficulty. When a bill 
for the repeal of the Independent Treasury Act was passed by Con- 
gress, Tyler willingly signed it; but a conflict between the President 
and Senate leader broke out in violent form as soon as the former was 
asked to put aside his states ’-rights scruples and endorse the bank 
policy of the latter. Clay offered a bill for chartering a bank to be 
established in the District of Columbia with branches throughout 
the country. The bill after having been amended was passed by 
Congress and sent to the President. Tyler, after due deliberation, 
returned it with a veto, basing his objections partly on practical, 
but mainly on constitutional, grounds. The action of the President 
aroused violent opposition among the supporters of a bank. A mob 
assembled at the White House late at night and insulted the 
President with cries of “Huzza for Clayl’’ “A BankI A BankI Down 
with the Veto!” 

The bill could not be passed over the President’s veto, and the 
Whig leaders therefore decided to come to teims with him on the 
question of the bank. Accordingly, the Whig caucus sent two emis- 
saries to confer with Tyler and find out what kind of a measure 
would be acceptable to him. He would not discuss details with them 
but gave in a general way his view.s on the points at issue. Two 
members of the Cabinet— Webster and Ewing— also discussed the 
question with the caucus representatives and indicated the type of 
bill which, in their opinion, would meet with the approval of the 
President. 

On the basis of these understandings a second bank bill was 
framed and offered in the House of Representatives. The sponsors 
of the measure contended that the bill had been framed in accord- 
ance with Tyler’s wishes, and some of them declared that he 'had 
seen and approved the text of the measure before it was presented 
in the House. These assertions were stoutly denied by Tyler. 
Furthermore, soon after the bill appeared in the House he notified 
members of that body that he could not accept it unless it were 
modified. No heed was paid to this, warning, and the measure was 
rushed through both houses of Congpress without amendment. As 
might have been expected, it also was vetoed by the President. 

'j’hese vetoes ended the attempt to establish a national bank. 
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Although Tyler’s action had occasioned loud outcries among the 
Whig leaders, it was probably acceptable to the country as a whole, 
for a majority of the people seem to have been indifferent or opposed 
to a national bank. No further effort to ally the banking business 
with the Federal government was made for more than a score of 
years. 

After his veto of the second bank bill all the members of Tyler’s 
Cabinet except Webster resigned in protest. The vacancies so 
created were quickly filled and the nominees were promptly con- 
firmed by the Senate. The new appointees were all, or nearly all, 
men of ability, although most of them were not well known nation- 
ally. Webster saw no adequate reason for the dissolution of the 
Cabinet and therefore did not resign. If he had gone along with his 
colleagues he would have been furthering Clay’s chances for the 
succession to the Presidency and sacrificing his own. But probably 
the main reason he did not leave his post at that time was that he 
had entered upon diplomatic negotiations with the British minister 
which gave promise of yielding new laurels to his fame. He, there- 
fore, remained at the head of the State Department until 1843, 
when he was succeeded after a short interval by Abel P. Upshur of 
Virginia. Upshur was killed by the explosion on the Princeton,^ and 
soon thereafter Calhoun was appointed Secretary of State. 

A PRESIDENT WITHOUT A PARTY 

His two vetoes of the bank bill placed Tyler beyond the pale of 
Whig forbearance. Accordingly, a caucus attended by some fifty or 
more Whig members of Congress was held on Capitol Square, and 
resolutions were adopted which virtually expelled the President 
from the party. Henceforth Tyler was a President without a party. 
He had aroused a storm of opposition among Whig politicians 
throughout the country, and he received hundreds of letters threat- 
ening him with assassination. “The fires of a thousand effigies," he 
afterwards wrote, “lighted the streets of the various cities.’’ “Indigna- 
tion meetings were everywhere held, . . . and a universal roar of 
Whig vengeance was heard in every blast.” Whig editors inked 
their pens with venom when writing about him. The Lexington 
(KY.) Intelligencer, Clay’s special organ, was quoted as saying: “If 
a God-directed thunderbolt were to strike and annihilate the 

lOn February 22, 1844, the government warship, Princeton, took a party on a 
pleasure excursion fiom Washington to Mount Vernon and return. The list on board 
included the'^esident, members of the Cabinet, and other political and social leaders. 
On the return trip the firing of a big gun stationed on the bow of the vessel caus^ 
sih explosion which killed a half-dozen or more people, including tecretary Upshur 
and T. W. Gilmer, Secretary of War. 
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traitor all would say that ‘Heaven is just.’ ” The Whigs persisted 
in their hatred of the President until the end of his term. Later 
vetoes by him fed their rage, and they kept up their efforts to vilify 
and discredit him. When an epidemic of influenza swept over the 
country, it gave them the opportunity of disparaging the President 
by calling it the “Tyler Grippe.” 

An act for increasing the tariff rates, passed in 1841, would, it was 
expected, more than meet the running expenses of the government. 
The proceeds from the sale of the public lands, therefore, could 
be used for distribution. Unfortunately the hoped-for prosperity on 
which this expectation was based was slow in arriving, and when 
Congress assembled in December for the regular session the condi- 
tion of the Federal finances was anything but promising. In order 
to meet the needs of the government Congress passed an act (August, 
1842) which raised the tariff rate above the twenty per cent level 
and also provided for the unconditional continuance of distribu- 
tion. The President vetoed this bill because, he said, it proposed to 
give away through distribution a fruitful source of revenue at a 
time when the Treasury was in a state of extreme embarrassment and 
the government had not only to lay additional taxes but to borrow 
money to meet pressing demands. 

The Whig leaders and the Whig press again raised a savage out- 
cry against the President, charging him with treason against his 
party. Despite all the noise made by them, the Whigs in Congress 
realized that they dared not return to their constituents without 
having enacted a revenue measure. Hence they were forced to 
yield to Tyler and present another bill without the objectionable 
distribution clause. Accordingly, such a measure was passed and 
signed by the President (1842) . This tariff act raised the general 
level of duties to that of 1832 and was quite satisfactory to the 
protectionists throughout the country. It was objectionable, however, 
to the low-tariff advocates, especially those in South Carolina. 

RELATIONS WITH E.NGLAND 

When Tyler acceded to the Presidency, American relations with 
England had assumed a threatening aspect. Prominent among the 
causes of dispute between the United States and Great Britain were 
the Caroline case (see p. 278) and a disagreement about the loca- 
tion of the northeastern boundary. There were other reasons, more 
or less intangible, for the growth of .misunderstanding between the 
two kindred peoples. Some of the states had repudiated their debts, 
and as a result English creditors had lost heavily. The rebellion 
against British authority which had broken out in Canada had not 
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yet entirely subsided, and some of our citizens were in sympathy 
with the rebels. British fears exaggerated the activities of these 
American sympathizers of the insurgents and saw in them a feeling 
of hostility to England on the part of our people in general. 

The dispute with Great Britain over the northeastern boundary 
was as old as the American nation itself; it owed its origin to the 
vague or inaccurate wording of the treaties of Paris (1782, 1783). 
By 1798 the northeastern boundary of thetUnited States had been 
fixed from the mouth to the source of the St. Croix River, but the 
rest of it was still under dispute. Before the accession of Tyler the 
location of the line ceased to be merely a question for academic dis- 
cussion but had become the occasion of a dangerous practical con- 
troversy. The citizens of Maine and those of New Brunswick came to 
blows in the disputed area, the Aroostook Valley. These clashes 
(1838-1839) , sometimes called the “Aroostook War,’’ might easily 
have led to international strife. Van Buren sent Geneial Winfield 
Scott to the frontier, and through his agency the friction was tem- 
porarily suspended. Efforts at arbitration made in 1840 were futile, 
and therefore the disagreement over the northeastern boifhdary was 
one of the most pressing problems left to Tyler by his predecessor. 

In the spring of 1842 Lord Ashburton was sent over as a special 
envoy to adjust the controversy/He was kindly disposed toward the 
United States and was very anxious to cement and prolong the 
friendship between the two English-speaking peoples. By a polit 7 
of give and take. Lord Ashburton and Webster were able to iron 
out their differences, and in due time an agreement was reached 
as to ail the disputed portions of the American-Canadian boundary 
from the source of the St. Croix River to the Rocky Mountains. 
Under the terms of this treaty the United Sutes received about 
seven of the twelve thousand square miles in dispute. This com- 
promise was a considerable concession on the part of the United 
States; in the light of later evidence it appears that the boundary 
originally claimed by the American government was the same as 
the one agreed upon by the commissioners in 1782.^ But this 
unconscious sacrifice of a few thousand square miles of land was a 
small price to pay for the adjustment of a dispute which had 
menaced the amicable relations of two great powers for two genera- 
tions. 


1 Old maps with the northeastern boundary marked in accordance with the under- 
standing of 1782 have come to lig^t since this treaty was signed. One of these was 
discovered 4n the archives of Spain as late as 19SS. The marking on these maps shows 
that the Maine-New Brunswioi boundary, as laid down by the treaty of 1782, was 
the same as that which the United States had contended for all along. (See S. F. 
Bemis, A Diplomatie History of the United States, 26S-264.) 
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The treaty also provided for the co-operation of England and The African 
the United States in an effort to put a stop to the African slave trade 
trade. It was agreed that each nation would “maintain on the coast 
of Africa ... a naval force ... of not less than eighty guns to 
enforce, separately and respectively, the laws ... for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade.” Each squadron was to be independent of 
the other, but the officers of each were to receive from their respec- 
tive governments such instructions as would enable them to co-oper- 
ate whenever the exigencies should demand it. 

The treaty was duly ratified by the Senate, and thus ended a most 
impoitant chapter in the history of American diplomacy. Both the 
President and the Secretary of State were justly proud of their 
success in settling this long-standing dispute. 

The accession of Tyler was preceded by a quadrenuium of Bettet times 
depression, and times were still hard. Retoveiy was on the way 
but had not yet peered around the corner. The Federal government 
was unable to balance its budget, and the deficit Tyler inherited 
kept piling up. Even with this excess of expenditure over income, 
the pay of the army, the navy, and the civil list was at times sus- 
pended, because of the utter destitution of the Treasury. Under 
such conditions the credit of the government naturally fell to an 
unusually low level, and it was with great difficulty that loans were 
floated. In March, 1842, the Neiv York Herald said that the Federal 
treasury was empty, the nation bankrupt, several states bankrupt, 
and almost every city in debt. As a result of this lack of funds, the 
home squadron of the navy was lying idle, and the workmen in the 
navy yards and arsenals were grumbling because they had not been 
paicl. 

In time, however, the depression passed, and commerce and 
industry revived. The income of the government increased, and 
the deficit was wiped away. National credit was raised, and by 
September, 1842, government bonds were selling at par and some 
were being held at a premium. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Expdinsion And Conflict 


The Annexation of Texas and the Campaign of 1844 


/ jL FTER the United States had recognized the independence of 
Texas (March, 1837) , England, France, and other European Powers 
followed its example. The people of Texas, who were mainly emi- 
grants from the United States, were desirous of having their new 
republic incorporated into the union of their fellow countrymen. 
This wish was shown unmistakably when in the plebiscite (Septem- 
ber, 1836) on their constitution they gave an overwhelming majority 
in favor of annexation to the United Sutes. Texas, therefore, as 
early as December, 1836, asked to be annexed. This request and one 
made the next year (August, 1837) were declined by the govern- 
ment of the United States. The refusal of the Washington authori- 
ties to accept the offer of Texas resulted from the opposition to 
annexation on the part of a good portion of the American people. 
This opposition was due in part to the fear that annexation would 
lead to war with Mexico. There was also in the North a strong 
objection to such an increase in the sUveholding area of the country, 
since it would greatly strengthen the cause of slavery and enlarge 
the influence of the South in the Federal government. The Texas 
question had thus become a sectional issue. 

This repulse to her advances was disappointing and humiliating 
to the debutante republic. Having failed to win the desired suitor 
by leap-year diplomacy, she retired into maidenly reserve and 
resolved to await overtures from Uncle Sam as the next step in 
the courtship. Accordingly, the offer was formally withdrawn the 
next year by order of President Houston. No other proposal for 
annexation was made by Texas until after Tyler’s accession. Houston 
also began to encourage closer relations with Great Britain and this 
“flirtation” with John Bull aroused ^he anxieties of Tyler. Financial 
and social conditions in the new republic had gradually become 
worse, and by the end of the year 1842 it looked as if it could not 
continue its separate existence unless there was some strong outside 
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power on which it could lean. England, it was thought, stood ready 
to serve as a prop to this tottering state. 

Such a connection, however, between the two countries would 
be fraught with danger to the United States. Its commercial and 
naval supremacy over the Gulf of Mexico would be menaced if 
Texas were brought under the protection of Great Britain. More- 
over, if this great power, already in possession of Canada on the 
north, should get a firm grip on Texas, i(:he United States in a 
war with England could be subjected to a pincers movement on an 
immense scale. Moreover, Texas under British influence might 
abolish slavery, and such a large area of free territory contiguous 
to the slave states would render slave property in the near-by states 
insecure. Tyler was therefore strongly in favor of annexation, and 
after the resignation of Webster, who was opposed to annexation, 
he decided to take steps looking toward the acquisition of Texas. He 
was enthusiastically supported in this aim by Abel P. Upshur, the 
Secretary of State. 

Spurred on by these fears, Upshur proposed a reopening of the 
negotiations with Texas. Houston accepted the offer, and negotia- 
tions were progressing hopefully when they were suspended by the 
sudden death of Secretary Upshur (see p. 284 n.) . Calhoun took 
up where Upshur left off, and so^n a treaty of annexation was agreed 
upon by the representatives of the two republics (April 12, 1844) 

Much to the disappointment of Tyler and Calhoun the treaty 
was rejected by the Senate by a vote of 16 yeas to 35 nays (June 8, 
1844). Although, generally speaking, the North opposed and the 
South favored annexation, this unfavorable vote was given on 
partisan rather than sectional grounds. The national conventions 
had been held, and the Texan question was considered not on its 
merits but only as a factor in the political situation. Clay, the Whig 
nominee for President, had come out against annexation, and con- 
sequently the Whigs (all but one) both in the North and the South 
opposed it. The Democrats had nominated Polk and declared in 
favor of annexation. They could, therefore, be expected to vote 
for ratification; but some of them were disgruntled over Van Buren’s 
defeat and seven of them voted nay. 

The next important stage in the development of the Texan 
situation was the Presidential campaign of 1844. In the early spring 

1 By the terms of the treaty Texas would be incorporated into the Union as a terri* 
tory and its citizens would be admitted, as soon as consistent with the provisions of 
the FederaKConstitution, **to the enjoyment of all the rights, privileges, and immuni 
ties, of citizens of the United States.** The public lands of Texas were to be ceded 
to the United States, which was to assume the debt of Texas, amounting to ten million 
dollars. No mention of boundaries was made in the treaty. 
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of this year it seemed certain that Clay would be nominated for the 
Presidency by the Whigs and Van Buren by the Democrats. Both 
were opposed to the immediate annexation of Texas, and in April 
each published a sutement giving reasons for this attitude. Since 
these pronouncements came out on the same day, it was thought 
that the two leading candidates had come to an agreement which 
in their opinion would eliminate this troublesome question as an 
issue in the approaching campaign. If such was their purpose, they 
were doomed to sad disappointment. Later on in the campaign, 
seeing that this stand on annexation would cause him to lose votes 
in the South, Clay made another statement, which was less unfavor- 
able to annexation. This modification of his original position cost 
him Northern antislavery votes and left the people uncertain as to 
just where he stood on the question. 

Clay, however, was unanimously nominated by the Whigs, who 
had assembled in national convention on May 1 in Baltimore. The 
platform had much to say in praise of the candidates but made no 
mention of Texas or a national bank. Otherwise, it reaffirmed the 
regular Whig position in lavor of protection and internal improve- 
ments. 

On May 27 the Demtxratic convention met in Baltimore. A 
majority of the delegates had been instructed for Van Buren, but 
because of his anti-Texan pronouncement most of the Southern 
delegates were opposed to his nomination. To provide them with 
a way of escape from their commitment in his favor, the two-thirds 
rule was renewed, despite the ardent opposition of Van Buren’s 
supporters. As was intended, a deadloc k was produced; although Van 
Buren received a majority of the votes on the first ballot, he could 
not get the required two thirds. His vote declined on subsequent 
ballots, and finally the deadlock was broken on the ninth ballot 
by the choice of James K. Polk of Tennessee, George M. Dallas of 
Pennsylvania was named for the Vice-Presidency. 

The platform declared for the "re-annexation of Texas and the 
re-occupation of Oregon.” By the use of the prefix “re ' the effort 
was made to remove from a policy of expansion the taint of imperial- 
ism, the implication being that the United States was only trying 
to regain territory which it had formerly held. Furthermore, since 
accessions were to be made in the Northwest as well as the South- 
west, the desire to extend slavery could not be ascribed as the 
motive for expansion. 

A group of Tyler’s friends and supporters held a convention in 
Baltimore and nominated him for the Presidency. Tyler accepted 
the honor tendered him by this third party, whose only policy was 
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the annexation of Texas. Later, deciding that Polk’s election was the 
only hope of immediate annexation, Tyler withdrew in favor of 
the Democratic nominee. 

The Liberty Party, made up of Abolitionists, for a second time 
nominated James G. Bimey of Michigan for President. It declared 
strongly against slavery and was violently opposed to any extension 
of the slave area. Clay’s hedging on the Texan issue turned some of 
the antiannexationists against him and caiised them to vote for 
Bimey. With this help the Liberty Party was able to poll about sixty 
thousand votes, more than a fourth of which were cast in New 
York. If half of the antislavery vote of New York had gone to 
Clay, he would have carried this state and have been elected. Thus 
by giving this indirect aid to Polk the Liberty Party in actual prac- 
tice was supporting immediate annexation, a policy to which it 
was strongly opposed. 

Polk was elected by an electoral majority of sixty-five; but in 
the popular vote his plurality over Clay was only forty thousand. 
Texas was the one outstanding issue in this campaign, and the 
election of Polk indicated that a majority of the voters of the 
country were in favor of annexation. 

Tyler did not give up the fight for annexation even after his 
treaty was rejected by the Senat^ He was greatly encouraged in his 
persistence by the election of 1844, which, he declared, was a 
plebiscite in favor of annexation. When Congress met in Decem- 
ber, 1844, he recommended that annexation be accepted by Congress 
in a joint resolution. This procedure was suggested because a joint 
resolution, requiring a bare majority of each house, could be 
obtained more easily than the confirmation of a treaty by the 
Senate, which required a two-thirds majority. Although Tyler had 
no party to support him, his recommendation regarding Texas 
could not well be ignored. The endorsement of annexation by the 
people in the recent campaign had given the question a new 
importance. Even if the Congressmen had been inclined to sidestep 
the issue, they would have been forced into action by pressure 
from their constituents. For petitions from individuals and resolu- 
tions adopted by state legislatures showed that the people considered 
the subject a matter of outstanding importance. 

Congress therefore passed a joint resolution proposing annexa- 
tion. By the terms of this resolution, which were more favorable to 
Texas than were those of the rejected treaty, Texas was to be 
admitted 'hui a state without going through the territorial period 
(see p. 290 n.) . New states, not exceeding four in number, could 
with her consent be created out of her territory. Such new states if 
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north of the 36® 30' line were to be admitted without slavery. If 
south of that line they would come in with or without slavery as 
their citizens might desire. Texas was to pay her own debt but was 
to retain her public lands. 

Tyler signed the joint resolution and sent the proposal at once to 
Texas. The action of the United Stetes government came just in 
time to save the cause of annexation, for events were moving in the 
opposite direction in the south. A treaty had been drawn up between 
Texas and Mexico providing for the recognition of the independence 
of Texas by Mexico on condition that the former would promise 
never to consent to union with another country. The Texan Con- 
gress voted unanimously in favor of rejecting the Mexican treaty and 
accepting the offer of the United States. The convention called to 
consider annexation declared for it (July 4) with only one dissent- 
ing vote. In October the people ratified the act of the convention 
by an overwhelming majority. 

THE PRESIDENCY OF JAMES K. POLK 

James Knox Polk (1795-1849) was the first “dark horse” to be 
nominated for the Presidency. By repeating the question “Who is 
James K. Polk?” the Whigs tried to brand him with an obscurity 
which was denied by a long and successful, although not a brilliant, 
career in the public service. After graduating from the University 
of North Carolina he studied law and was soon enjoying a lucrative 
practice at Columbia in his home county in Tennessee. Entering 
politics at an early age, he served for two years in the state legisla- 
ture and fourteen years as a member of the United States House of 
Representatives. During the last foui years of this period he was 
Speaker of the House. In 1839 he became governor of Tennessee, 
which office he held for two years. 

Polk’s strong points were sound judgment, firm determination, 
strict integrity, and an unlimited capacity for work. By persistent 
effort and rigid self-discipline he always kept his powers in a high 
state of efficiency. So punctilious was he in the performance of duty 
that he is said never to have missed a recitation while in college. 
While President his health was impaired by overwork, and the 
strain would have been still greater but for his Sunday rest, for 
he was reg[ular in his observance of the Sabbath. A stern sense of 
duty, a dignified demeanor, and a secretive, if not suspicious, atti- 
tude were qualities which did not Jend themselves to spectacular 
action, and he never was a popular idol. 

For his Cabinet Polk chose new men except that John Y. Mason 
of Virginia, who had been Secreury of the Navy undrtr Tyler, was 
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made Attorney General. R. J. Walker of Mississippi became Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and James Buchanan of Pennsylvania, Sec- 
retary of State. 

President Polk went into office with four definite objectives in 
mind. These were: to lower the tariff and put it on a revenue basis; 
to re-enact the Independent Treasury plan; to settle the Oregon dis- 
pute with England; and to secure California. Since the Democrats 
controlled both houses of Congress the first three of these measures 
were enacted in 1846. The Subtreasury system was restored but 
with the omission of the provision requiring all payments to the 
government to be made in specie. 

A tariff measure, framed in accordance with Secretary Walker’s 
recommendations, and known as the Walker Act, was passed by 
Congress and signed by the President (1846) . It lowered the gen- 
eral level of import duties to a strictly revenue basis and increased 
the number of articles on the free list. The piotectionists con- 
tended that it would cripple manufactures and reduce the income of 
the government. On the contrary, manufacturing prospered under 
it, and the revenue of the government increased. 

THE OREGON QUESTION 

Oregon was originally clainf^d by Spain, England, the United 
States, and Russia. Spain based her claim on priority of discovery, 
Russia on the activity of her fur tradeis, and England and tlie United 
States on the rights conferred by their fur traders and explorers. 
England could point to an expedition under Captain Cook (1778) 
which touched at points on the coast of Oregon, and the United 
States to two expeditions by Captain Gray (1788, 1792) , who tra- 
versed the coast of Oregon and sailed into and named the Columbia 
River. The American title was also strengthened by the explorations 
of Lewis and Clark. 

By the treaty of 1819 Spain yielded to the United States all het 
rights in this region north of the forty-second parallel. A few years 
later Russia by a treaty with the United States (1824) and with 
England (1825) gave up her claim to the region south of the 
parallel of 54° 40'. Oregon now had definite boundaries. These 
were the crest of the Rocky Mountains on the east, the Pacific on the 
west, the forty-second parallel on the south, and that of 54° 40' on the 
north. 

England and the United States, now the sole claimants, in 1818 
entered into an agreement of joint occupation for a period of ten 
years. This convention was renewed indefinitely in 1827 with the 
stipulation that either party could terminate it by giving the other 
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a year’s notice. In the 1830’s, because of accounts given out by 
Methodist and Presbyterian missionaries, American settlers pushed 
into Oregon in increasing numbers, being attracted by the report 
of fine farming lands. This stream of emigration grew in volume 
in the 1840’s, and in 1843 at least one thousand pioneers trekked 
westward into this distant land. In that year the settlers organized 
a provisional government and asked that the American government 
assume authority over them. This made it necessary for the United 
States to come to an agreement with Britain about the ownership 
of the territory. 

By this time there had grown up a strong feeling in the West in 
favor of American control of Oregon. The Democrats saw an oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on this sentiment and they declared in their 
platform of 1844 for the “re-occupation of Oregon.” All of Oregon, 
it stated, rightfully belonged to the United States and it should lay 
ilaim to the whole region. This plank in the platform gave rise to 
the catchy slogans, “All of Oregon or none” and “Fifty-four forty 
or fight.” 

Despite the commitment of his party to the policy of taking 
over all of Oregon, Polk instructed Buchanan to propose (July, 
1845) to Pakenham, the British minister at Washington, a settle- 
ment by extending the boundary along tfie forty-ninth parallel to 
the Pacific. This concession was made because of tfie probability of 
war with Mexico, for he wanted his countiy to be free from the 
danger of a conflict with England over Oregon before entering 
upon hostilities with Mexico. 

Pakenham declined Polk’s proposal and couched his refusal in 
language which was not very polite. Furthermore, he did not take 
the trouble to forward the offer to the British government. Polk’s 
fighting spirit was aroused by this cavalier treatment, and the offer 
was withdrawn. He was in favor of acting boldly in the assertion of 
American rights. “The only way,” he said, “to treat John Bull was 
to look him straight in the eye” and “ a bold and firm course on our 
part [wasj the pacific one.” In line with this policy he recommended 
to Congpress, in his annual message of December, 1845, that notice 
be given at once of the intention of the American government to 
terminate the joint ag[reement at the end of twelve months: that 
the laws of the United States be extended over Oregon; and that 
forts be erected along the route to Oregon. The people of the West 
vociferously upheld the President in<his bold stand and again was 
raised the cry of “Fifty-four forty or fight.” Confess after much 
discussion authorized the President to give the notice at his discre- 
tion, and this was done in May, 1846. 
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Seeing that the action of the President was sustained by Congress 
and the country, the Btitish government realized that a concession 
on its part would have to be made if conflict was to be averted. It 
felt that Oregon was not worth a war with a kindred people, and to 
come to an agreement it sent in as its proposal the draft of a treaty 
which embodied Polk’s suggestions in slightly modified form. 

To shield himself against the criticism of Western leaders who 
were clamoring for all of Oregon, the President forced the Senate 
to share with him the responsibility of a decision by asking it to 
advise him as to what action should be taken with reference to the 
proposed treaty. Since the Senate voted by a very large majority 
in favor of acceptance, he signed the treaty and it was promptly con- 
firmed. By the terms of the treaty the boundary was extended along 
the forty-ninth parallel from the Rocky Mountains to the straits 
that separate Vancouver Island from the mainland and through the 
middle of this channel to the ocean. 

THE MEXICAN WAR 

When Texas was annexed, Mexico promptly broke cfiplomatic 
relations with the United States. She had never recognized the 
independence of Texas although this independence had been main- 
tained for more than eight yea/s, and during that time no attempt 
(except sporadic incuisions by raiding parties) had been made to 
assert authority over the rebel state. Nevertheless in annexing Texas 
the United States had seized territory belonging to Mexico, accord- 
ing to the view held by the government of the latter country. 

Another cause of dispute between the two republics was the 
claims against Mexico held by American citizens. Polk was also 
anxious about the influence that Britain might exert on the Mexican 
government with the view to getting California. With the hope of 
ironing out the differences between the two countries and of counter- 
acting foreign influence in Mexico, the President sent John Slidell 
on a special mission to the southern republic with instructions to 
come to an agreement as to the boundary dispute between Texas 
and Mexico and to purchase New Mexico and California. To attain 
these objectives the American government would be willing to 
assume all claims held by its citizens against Mexico and pay her a 
liberal sum of money in addition. This plan failed since Slidell 
was not received by the Mexican authorities, and Polk was now 
resolved to bring Mexico to terms through military pressure. 

In th^ summer of 1845 General Zachary Taylor was sent with 
,'an army into Texas and for some months was stationed near Corpus 
Christ! about one hundred and fifty miles from the Rio Grande. 
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When Polk saw that Slidell’s mission would fail, he ordered Taylor 
to move over to the Rio Grande. After this was done, Taylor received 
a message from the Mexican commander demanding that he with- 
draw beyond the Nueces River. Up to this time the Mexican authori- 
ties had claimed all of Texas and had refused to recognize American 
ownership of any part of it; but this demand indicated that they 
might acquiesce in the annexation of Texas if the Nueces were 
accepted by the United States as the boundary. 

Since Taylor refused to comply with the demand of the Mexican 
general, the latter attacked the American fortes and killed some of 
them. Polk had decided upon war before news of this skirmish 
reached Washington, but this attack gave him the opportunity to 
charge Mexico with having begun the conflict. Taking advantage of 
this turn in affairs, he now asked Congress ior a declaration of 
war on the ground that the Mexican troops had invaded the United 
States. Congress thereupon fell in line with the suggestion and 
declared that we were at war by action of Mexico. 

The plan of campaign for the Americans included three lines of 
attack against Mexico. Colonel Stephen W. Kearny was directed 
to lead an expedition to the southwest and conquer New Mexico 
and California. As he approached Santa F6, the Mexican army, four 
thousand strong, withdrew without offering battle. Kearney re- 
mained in New Mexico long enough to organize a temporary gov- 
ernment and then advanced to California with a small band of 
troops. 

He was too late, however, for the conquest of California. This 
had already been effected by the American naval and land forces 
under the command, first of Commodore John D. Sloat, and later 
of Commodore John F. Stockton. The coast towns had been cap- 
tured and the interior posts taken. Among those who had played 
an active part in the land movements was Colonel John C. Fre- 
mont, who on account of his explorations in that region was known 
as the “Pathfinder of the West.” In the spring of 1847 a provisional 
government was set up for California. 

Before Congress had issued a declaration of war General Taylor 
had begun his attack on the Mexican forces near the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. On May 8 and 9, 1846, he defeated the Mexicans in 
two small engagements on the Texas side of the river and then 
crossed over and advanced into Mexican territory. In a three days’ 
fight at Monterrey he defeated the Mexicans and captured the city. 
Three other towns were also occupied before the end of the year. 

Taylor’s army, stationed at Buena Visu, had been greatly reduced 
by the withdrawal of contingents of troops sent by orders from 
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Washington to reinforce General Scott. Upon learning this, Santa 
Anna, at the head of the Mexican army, attacked with a force of 
twenty thousand men the little American army, which was only 
about one fourth this size. At the end of a day of furious struggle 
(February 23, 1847) each army held about the same position it had 
occupied the day before; but the morale of the Mexican army was 
broken, and in the night Santa Anna withdrew to San Luis Potosi. 
Taylor therefore reported the engagemei^t as a great American 
victory. 

A third expedition, under command of General Winfield Scott, 
was to advance from the coast town of Vera Cruz to the heart of 
Mexico. A landing near Vera Cruz was made without opposition, 
and the city was captured after a four-day bombardment. Scott then 
advanced rapidly toward the interior to reach the upland region 
before yellow fever should set in in the lowlands. He met with no 
opposition until he reached the pass of Cerro Gordo, where Santa 
Anna had stationed a strong force. Although Santa Anna’s army 
was considerably larger than Scott’s, he was badly defeated and lost 
his ammunition and supplies. This American victory c^s due in 
large measure to a bold undertaking suggested by Captain Robert E. 
Lee. Another young officer. Lieutenant Ulysses S. Grant, had a 
share in the honor of carrying cfCit this plan. 

Scott then advanced from Cerro Gordo to Mexico City, meeting 
no resistance until he neared the approaches of the capital. After 
fierce encounters to capture the strongholds near the city, the 
Americans drove into the city of Mexico. 

In the spring of 1847, Nicholas P. Trist, chief clerk in the State 
Department, was sent to join Scott’s expedition as a commissioner 
to negotiate peace when the time for such a move should seem 
opportune. This policy of waving the olive branch with one hand 
and flourishing the sword with the other was Polk’s idea of “con- 
quering a peace.’’ Trist’s mismanagement of the negotiations brought 
him into disfavor with the Washington authorities, and an order 
for his recall was issued. Since the capture of the city of Mexico had 
opened up the opportunity for peace, he went ahead and signed a 
treaty with the Mexican government although he had received the 
order canceling his authority to conduct negotiations. 

Trist’s action in making the treaty was not official, and the 
President was not bound in any way by it. But the treaty was a 
sati^actory one, although it granted only a minimum of the demands 
mentioitbd in Trist’s instructions. Despite his indignation at Trist’s 
insubordinate action, Polk wisely disregarded the irregularity con- 
nected with the negotiation of the treaty and submitted it to the 
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Senate. After making some modifiratiuns (which were accepted by 
Mexico) the Senate ratified the treaty by a large majority. 

By the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (signed February 2, 1848, at Terms of 
a town of that name near Mexico City) , Mexico agreed to accept the *** 

Rio Grande as the Mexico-Texas boundary and to cede New Mexico 
and California to the United States. For this cession the United 
States agreed to assume all claims held by its citizens against Mexico 
and pay that country an additional sum of fl.'i.OOO.OOO. 

THE SLAVERY CONTROVERSY GIVEN A NEW IMPEEUS 

The accessions of territory resulting from the Mexican War added The mimot 
new fuel to the fires of controversy over the slavery issue. Indeed, 
before these accessions were made, the blaze began to flare up in 
anticipation of an extension of the national domain. In August, 

1846, a bill was offered in the House of Representatives providing 
for an appropriation of $2,000,000 to be used by the President in the 
prospective negotiations with Mexico. To this measure was attached 
a rider proposed by David Wilmot of Pennsylvania. The Wilmot 
Proviso, as it was called, stipulated that the appropriation be made 
on the condition that slavery be excluded from all the territory which 
should be acquired from Mexico. The proviso stirred up a great 
deal of excitement and, although it was stricken out by the Senate, 
it gave a new impetus to the controversy over slavery. It solidified 
anti strengthened the antislavery sentiment in the North and the 
proslavery sentiment in the South. The opponents of slavery now 
had a definite platform to which all of them could rally. The prin- 
ciple underlying the proviso was a disturbing factor in the political 
situation, and both of the old parties tried to eliminate it as an 
issue. But, like Banquo’s ghost, it would not down. 

In general the Northern people, especially the antislavery ele- Causes of dit- 
ment, accepted the principle of the Wilmot Proviso and thus opposed 
the extension of slavery into any of the new acquisitions. The the South 
Southerners were just as strong in ih<’ir demand that the recent 
accessions should be open to slavery. They contended that they had 
done their full share in winning the new territory and should not be 
prohibited from emigrating to it with their labor system. Further- 
more, if slavery were excluded from the Mexican ressiori, the polit- 
ical balance between the North and the South would be upset to the 
disadvantag^e of the South. Arkansas and Michigan had been ad- 
mitted as states in 1836 and 1837, respectively: Florida and Texas 
in 1845; and Iowa and Wisconsin in 1846 and 1848. As a result of 
this policy of balance in admitting new states, there was in 1848 an 
equal number of slave and free states. The South felt, however. 
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that this equilibrium could not be maintained in the future if 
slave states could not be carved out of the Mexican cession; for 
Minnesota would soon be ready to come into the Union as a free 
state, and in time free states would be created in the Oregon 
country. These apprehensions were accentuated when in 1848, 
despite the persistent opposition of Southern Congressmen, Oregon 
was organized as a territoiy without any stipulations as to slavery 
which meant that the government of the territory would be on an 
antislavery basis. 

Not all the bitterness of feeling between the North and the South, 
which had now reached a new height, was rooted in the problems 
connected with American expansion. Some of this ill will arose from 
old and chronic causes of dispute. The Southerners were enraged 
at the abolitionist propaganda and frightened by its possible effect 
on the Negroes. They also felt that the Northerners were depriving 
them of their property rights by refusing to return fugitive slaves to 
their owners, in plain violation of the Constitution and a Federal 
statute. The status of slaveiy and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia was still a subject of violent discussion. 

These old causes of trouble were assuming new importance 
because fresh heat had been imparled to them by the friction 
between the sections which luid arisen over the new territorial 
acquisitions. The antislavery element in the North was clamoring 
for the abolition ol the slave trade and slavery in the District of 
Columbia. It was contended that Congress had the constitutional 
authority to decide as to slavery since it was the legislature for the 
District. Some of the moderates of the South were tvilling to giant 
the abolition of the slave trade in the District, but both the conserva- 
tives and the radicals of this section contended that Congiess, 
regardless of its constitutional powers, had no moral right to abolish 
slavery in the District. To do so would be, they maintained, to 
break faith with Maryland since that state had ceded the land of 
the District to the Federal government with the implied understand- 
ing that the laws of the District w'ould not be so changed as to 
menace the security of her own institutions. The creation of a 
center of freedom in an area of slavery would constitute such a 
hazarcL 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1848 

There was a slight lull in the slavery agitation at the time of the 
Presidential election of 1848, for during the campaign sectionalism 
was to some extent tempered by partisanship. The Democrats held 
their national convention in Baltimore in May, 1848. In the plat- 
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form of 1844 the Democrats had declared in favor of the one-term 
principle, and Polk, therefore, was not a candidate for the succession. 

The convention chose General Lewis Cass of Michigan as its candi- 
date for the Presidency. The platform contained a strong endorse- 
ment of Polk’s administration, a justification ot tlie war, and a 
condemnation of the opposition which had been arrayed against 
it. An effort to commit the party in favor of the VVihnot Proviso 
was voted down. 

The Whigs held their convention at Pliiladelphia in June, 1848. The Whig 
Again passing over Clay, they chose a war hero, Zachary Taylor of Convention 
Louisiana. He was a slaveowner, a point in his favor with the 
Southern but against him with the Northern wing of the party. 

A resolution endorsing the Wilmot Pioviso was tabled and no 
platform was adopted. For Vice-President the Whigs nominated 
Millard Fillmore of New York. 

The Democratic Party in New York had been divided for several The Free- 
years on state issues into two factions, known as “Hunkers” and 
“Barnburners.” 1 The disagreement had arisen over state issues, the 
latter advocating a policy of liberalism in state management and 
the former one of conservatism. The Barnburners and Hunkers each 
sent a delegation to the national convention in 1848. The conven- 
tion offeree! to divide the vote of the state ecjually between the two 
factions, but this decision was not satisiactoiy to either group. 

The Barnburners were also opposed to the extension of slavery. 

They therefore withdrew fiom the Democratic convention and 
later (June 22) in convention at Utica nominated Van Buren 
for the Presidency. The Liberty Pany had already named John P. 

Hale of New Hampshire for President, but there was strong sen- 
timent in favor of uniting the two antislavery groups into one 
party. This feeling led to a call for a national convention repre- 
senting all the antislavery elements. The convention was held in 
August, 1848, and by it was launched the National FieeSoil Party. 

The new party declared in favor of t:* c homesteads for actual set- 
tlers on the public lands and against the extension of slavery into 
any of the territories. Its slogan was, “Free Soil, Free Speech, Free 
Labor, and Free Men.” Van Buren was named for President and 
Charles Francis Adams for Vice-President. Hale withdrew in favor 
of Van Buren, who in the main received the support of the anti- 
slavery groups. 

iThe Barnburners were so called because ‘they were charged by their opponents 
with being extreme radicals-like the Dutchman who burned down his bam to get 
rid of the rats. Just why the Hunkers received this designation we do not know. It is 
quite likely, however, tnat the term was used because it is an ill sounding one and 
aided the Bambumen in their effort to stamp their rivals as a bad lot. 
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As in the election of 1844, the vote of New York was the deciding 
factor. The division in the Democratic ranks enabled the Whigs to 
carry that state and thereby to elect Taylor and Fillmore. 
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T RANSPORTATION 


f y ITH independence and the subsequent expansion westward, 
there came a recognition of the need of better facilities for trans- 
portation and communication. This need has advanced with the 
growth of the country, and efforts to solve the problem have brought 
about several stages of development in the means of internal trans- 
portation. During the first quarter of the nineteenth century the 
turnpike was the most popular and useful means of transportation. 
Private companies were carrying on a feverish activity in the con- 
struction of macadamized roads. This enthusiasm was stimulated in 
large measure by the success of the Philadelphia- Lancaster Turn- 
pike, completed in 1794, which was the first hard-surfaced road of 
any considerable length in the United States. The road traversed a 
prosperous agricultural region and was the scene of a heavy line of 
traflic. I'hc receipts of its nine tollgates were so large as to yield a 
filteen per cent dividend to the stockholders of the company. 

A more noted turnpike of this period was the Cumberland Road, 
or National turnpike, the funds for the initial construction of 
which were derived from the sale of public lands in Ohio (see 
p. 189) . An act of Congress in 1806 provided for surveys, but con- 
struction did not begin until 1811, and only twenty miles of the 
road had been finished by the end of tlie War of 1812. By 1818 it 
was completed from Cumberland, Maryland, to Wheeling, Virginia, 
on the Ohio River. From time to time Congress voted funds for 
its extension until 1838, when Federal appropriations were stopped. 
With Federal and later state and local aid the road was gradually 
pushed westward reaching Columbus, Ohio, in 1833, and Vandalia, 
Illinois, in 1852. 

Other turnpikes built by Maryland connected the Cumberland 
Road with Baltimore, and the “National Pike at once became an 
important highway to the West. Over this wide road, with its 
solid hard-surf ac'ed bed, the emigrant traveled to the new country 
with greater ease, and commodities were carried east atid west with 
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less cost and more speed than ever before. Both passenger and 
freight traffic soon became heavy. 

Passengers were conveyed in large stagecoaches, which were 
painted in bright colors and drawn by four or six horses. The speed 
of these big coaches was almost incredible. One driver made the 
distance of twelve miles between Uniontown and Brownsville in 
forty-five minutes. Another, entrusted with the announcement of the 
declaration of war against Mexico, drove tine hundred and thirty- 
one miles in twelve hours. Freight wagons were also numerous. The 
most noted oi these was the Conestoga wagon. It had a capacious 
curved bed, the lower part of which was gaily piainted in blue and 
the upper in red. Resting on heavy wheels bound by broad metal 
tires, and drawn by six strong horses, this vehicle had a large 
capacity for freight and was the best means for its overland con- 
veyance. 

During and long before the first turnpike period. Western rivers 
were used extensively for tiansportation pui poses. Even when the 
chief reliance was on the flatboat and the barge, these rivers served 
as the main outlet for Western ptoducc. Their importance in 
transportation was greatly enhamed by the introduction of the 
steamboat on the Ohio River. This impiovement in navigation was 
made possible by Robert Fulto^T’s invention of the steamboat. Prior 
to Fulton’s venture a number of more or less hopeful cxpciiments 
in steamboating had been made, some of which had attained a 
measure of practical success. Using a supeiior engine built in Eng- 
land, Fulton was able to achieve a greater success than any of his 
predecessors. In August, 1807, the Clermont in the face of a gentle 
wind made tlie trip from New York to Albany, a distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles, in thirty-two hours. This was the longest 
and most promising voyage ever made up to that time by a steam 
boat and it proved that this type of craft was commercially prac- 
ticable. Four years later (1811) the first steamboat— the ATeti; Orieam 
—was launched on the Ohio River, and in time the steamboat was 
used on all the navigable streams in that section. 

The period from 1840 to 1860 was the golden age of river naviga- 
tion in the West. The extension of the cotton kingdom to the 
Southwest had created in that section a market for the products 
of the middle and upper Mississippi Valley. Before 1850 the railroads 
did not parallel the rivers but served to connect them with each 
other and with Eastern markets. They were therefore feeders to, 
rather tftan competitors of, the river trade. The passenger service 
was also important, and in this later period the vessels on the 
Mississippi were large in size and luxurious in their appointments. 
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The use of the canal in this country as a means of transportation 
goes back as far as that of the hard-surfaced road. The Dismal 
Swamp Canal, the first constructed in the United States, was opened 
in 1794, the year which also saw the completion of the Philadelphia- 
Lancaster Turnpike. A number of other canals weie dug in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century and the first decade of the nine- 
teenth, but construction did not start out on a grand scale until 
after the completion of the Erie Canal. Its success stirred up the 
country into a feverish activity in canal building, and the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century was the period in which this type 
of waterway played its most prominent role in transportation. 

The Erie Canal was built by the state of New York and connected 
Lake Erie at Buffalo with the Hudson River at Albany. It was 
begun in 1817 and completed in 1825, at which time it was opened 
with dramatic ceremonies. A flotilla made the journey from Buffalo 
to New York. Two kegs of water taken from Lake Erie were emptied 
into New York harbor, symbolizing the marriage of the Cireat 
Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The project was a great financial success, since the toll receipts 
for the first ten years were sufficient to delray the cost of construc- 
tion. It gave western New York an inlet and outlet for its trade and 
thus led to the rapid development ol this part ol the state. It also 
provided transportation facilities for all that region which was 
within reach of the Great I.akes and the rivers flowing into the 
Great Lakes. This area of accessibility was enlarged by the building 
of other canals in the Noithwest, connecting rivers with each other 
and with the lakes. Some of these canals linked up the Illinois, 
Ghio, and Mississippi Rivets with the Great Lakes, and in so doing 
diverted considerable trade eastward which had hitherto been going 
down the Mississippi tcj New Orleans and up the Ohio to Pittsburgh. 

The Erie Canal was an important factor in the development of 
the West. The pioneers now had an ca.sy way to reach the Northwest 
and a good means of conveyance for tnc products which they wished 
to sell to and buy from the East. Freight charges from Buffalo to 
New York, which had been |100 a ton, were now cut down to $25 
and less, and the time of conveyance was reduced from twenty to 
eight days. As a result of this scaling down of freight rates, the 
Northwestern farmer could sell his grain and other produce at much 
better prices and at the same time purchase his tools and other com- 
modities made in the East at much lower costs. In this way both 
East and Northwest were benefited, and the canal served as a strong 
economic tie to bind the two sections together. 

This waterway gave New York City the lion’s share of the Western 
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trade and made it the most important seaport in the United States. 
All products shipped to the seaboard through the canal and all 
foreign imports sent to the interior by the same route had to pass 
through New York. Such an advantage aroused the emulation of 
neighboring coast cities and caused them to bestir themselves in 
efforts to secure their share of the Western trade. 

Philadelphia’s plan for making a connection with the Ohio River 
was to build a combination canal and railrhad from the Schuylkill 
River to Pittsburgh. This ambitious project, known as the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal, was prosecuted so energetically that the line was ready 
for traffic by 1834. The first part of the line was a horse railroad, 
which extended from Philadelphia to Columbia on the Susque- 
hanna River. There was also a portage railroad over the mountains 
between Hollidaysburg and Johnstown. The rest of the distance was 
covered by canals. The most picturesejue part of the route was the 
thirty-three mile strip over the Allegheny Mountains. Between 
Hollidaysburg and Johnstown there were five mountains to be 
crossed. This difficult break in the waterway was bridged gver with 
inclined planes, on which first horse and later steam power was 
used. In this way the boats were tarried over the mountains from 
one canal to the other (see pictin-e, No. 28) . 

Canals were built in the Soutlf to a much less extent than in other 
parts of the country. There was, however, far less need for them in 
that section, for the navigable rivers of the Southern states were 
very numerous and flowed directly into the CJulf of Mexico or the 
Atlantic Ocean. The most important canal in the middle region 
was the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which was completed in 1850. 
It paralleled the Potomac River from Georgetown (now a part of 
Washington) to Cumberland, Maryland. 

The canal projects were generally financed by the state govern- 
ments— for several reasons. The financial outlook for such ven- 
tures did not always appeal favorably to corporations looking for 
gainful investments. At this time, too, there was a prejudice against 
corporations. The canals were to serve the interests of the public, 
and profits were to be a secondary consideration. Most of the 
money would have to be borrowed from abroad and could be 
obtained by public more easily than by private agencies. The 
United States government had paid off all its debt in 1835 and 
because of this was enjoying high credit in Europe. Undiscriminating 
foreign investors did not differentiate as closely as they should have 
between the Federal and the state governments and therefore were 
willing to extend to the latter a very generous credit. 

In the delirium of overoptimism that characterized the decade 
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following the completion of the Erie Canal, more canals were con- 
structed than the country needed and many of them were located at 
places where they could not be used to advantage. Besides, because 
of extravagance and mismanagement, if not fraud, the cost of many 
of them was greater than it should have been. When the panic of 
1837 came, some of these canals were abandoned when halt completed 
and many of those that survived had a struggle for existence during 
the period of hard times. When the depression lifted, they were 
confronted with the growing competition of the railroads. The rail- 
roads finally won in the contest with the canal, and by 1850 they 
had become more important than the canals as a means of transporta- 
tion. In the race for supremacy the railroad had some decided advan- 
tages over the canal. The latter had a more limited range of location, 
its cost of construction per mile was greater, and its speed of con- 
veyance was less rapid than that of its rival. Besides, the railroad 
could be used throughout the entire year, whereas traffic on the 
canal was tied up by ice in the winter months. 

When Baltimore, realizing her handicap in the race for water 
communication with the West, launched upon a bold experiment in 
transportation, the outcome of her venture was the building of 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the hrst important railroad in the United 
States. 1 The work of construction was begun in 1828 and in two 
years a stretch of thirteen miles was completed and open for traffic. 
The road was gradually extended westward until by 1853 it had 
rea( hed Wheeling on the Ohio River. At first, horses were used for 
pulling the cars on the road and for a short time sails were experi- 
mented with as motive power. It was not long, however, before the 
steam locomotive came into use. 

In the meantime railroads were built in other regions and by 
1860 there were more than thirty thousand miles of track in the 
country. In the early years the rails consisted of wooden beams whose 
upper edges were protected against wear by iron strips. Passenger 
coaches were modeled after the stagecoaches and were uncom- 
fortable. They were heated by wood stoves, and wood was also used 
for firing the engines. Because of the numerous sparks that poured 
out, a train was a serious fire hazard to the countryside through 
which it passed. 

After 1840 certain mechanical improvements were introduced 
in the building of railroads which greatly increased their efficiency 
as public carriers. One of the most .important of these advances was 

iThe Charleston and Hamburg Railroad !n South Carolina was a close competitor 
of the Baltimore and Ohio for the distinction of being America’s fiist railroad of im- 
portance. The former road was chartered in January, 1828, and about six miles of 
the line were completed by January, 1830* 
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the use of iron rails in place of wooden beams faced with iron strips. 
These stronger rails made possible larger cars with heavier loads, 
as well as greater speed. In 1840 the roads were short and discon- 
nected, and a lack of uniformity in gauge prevented the transfer of 
freight cars from one track to another. In the 1850’s, however, there 
was a strong tendency to consolidate these railroads into continuous 
lines, each owned by a single corporation. As a result of this trend, 
rail connection was established between thi^ Atlantic seaboard and 
Chicago in 1853, and as far as the Mississippi River by 1854. These 
through routes of transportation served as bonds to tie the West 
economically to the East; and this solidarity of economic interests was 
an important factor in deciding the central and northern West to 
unite with the North against the South in the great struggle of the 
1860’s. 

In the boom period of canal construction the states burnt their 
fingers in canal building, and nearly all of them repudiated the 
policy of defraying the cost of internal improvements out of public 
funds. The Federal government had previously taken the same stand 
on the ground that it did not have the constitutional aufliority to 
participate in such activities. The building of railroads was therefore 
left mainly to private corporations. In the beginning, however, 
there were a few states which ified to finance tlie construction of 
their railroads. Other states gave aid to railroad corporations by 
buying stock, lending them money, or guaranteeing the sale of their 
securities. Subsidies were also voted by counties and cities. In the 
1850’s the Federal government made lavish gifts of land to Western 
states for the benefit of their railroads. 

COMMERCE AND SHIPPING 

As has already been seen (see pp. 220 f.) , during the Restrictive 
Period (1807-1815) American commerce and shipping declined as 
a result of the restraints imposed upon them just prior to and during 
the War of 1812. With the return of peace (1815) , commerce with 
Europe again became active, and for a while goods were imported 
from England in large quantities and at low prices. The tariff 
barriers erected in the United States and in European countries 
tended to discourage American foreign commerce during the 
1820’s. After 1830, however, commerce between the United States 
and Europe entered upon an era of expansion which was continuous 
until 1861 except for interruptions caused by the panics of 1837 
and 1857jtThis enlargement in foreign trade was brought about by 
the great increase in cotton exports due to the rapid extension of 
cotton culture to the Southwest. 
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After the War of 1812 was over, the European countries began 
again to transport their products in their own ships, and for a 
quarter of a century there was only a slight increase in American 
tonnage engaged in foreign trade. As there had been a decided gain 
in population, the per capita tonnage from 1810 to 1839 had 
declined from 13.43 to 4.25. One reason for this was that the high 
tariff of the period discouraged shipbuilding by increasing the costs 
of materials used for the construction of ships. In promoting manu- 
factures in this country the tariff also discouraged the importation of 
foreign goods. After 1830 English shipping increased rapidly and 
entered into a vigorous competition with the American merchant 
marine. 

By 1840, however, conditions had begun to change in favor of 
American shipping. There had been developed in the United 
States a fine type of sailing vessel, the American clipper, which could 
easily outdistance otlier sailing vessels and even steamboats when the 
winds were lavttrable. So far ahead of its competitors was it in speed 
tliat it could make three trips to England in tlie time taken for two 
by English vessels. Because of the use of improved mechanical 
devices, the clipper ship recpiired a smaller crew for its management 
than did any other sailing craft. The stiperior skill of American 
seamen also gave them an advantage over tJicir rivals. Moreover, the 
growth of tlie American merchant marine was promoted by a series 
of occurrences in world affairs. The British-China war of 1840 trans- 
ferred a good part of the CUiina trade Irom British to American 
vessels. A like diversion of foieign tiacle to American ships was 
caused by the revolutionary uprisings ot 1848 in Europe, the 
CIritnean War (1 85.3-1 85(») , and the tamine in India in 1857. The 
lowering of the tariff by the Act of 1816 also had the effect of lessen- 
ing the cost of building ships in the United States. Numerous immi- 
grants were coining into the country, and fortune hunters were 
rushing to the gold fields of California and Australia. American 
ships were reaping a rich harvest in «i unsporting these passengers. 
As a result of such favorable conditions, the American merchant 
marine, including vessels engaged in the fisheries and the domestic 
trade, was in 1861 about equal in tonnage to that of Great Britain. 

During this time, however, British shipowners were laying founda- 
tions for a future victory over their American competitors. In 1838 
the Great Western and the Sirius crossed the ocean on their own 
steam, thus proving the practicability of the steamboat for ocean 
transportation. In this same year iron began to be used for the con- 
struction of the hulls of vessels. Great Britain put herself in line 
with these trends and by 1853 more than one fourth of her merchant 
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fleet was of iron and nearly one fourth was propelled by steam. The 
United States was backward in taking advantage of these improve- 
ments. At that time only twenty-two per cent of American ships were 
propelled by steam and scarcely any were built of iron. 

More important than American foreign commerce was the inter- 
change of goods between the different sections of the United States. 
Manufactures, fish, and other articles were shipped along the coast 
from the North to the South, and cotton, tdjbacco, and food supplies 
were brought back as return cargoes. By an act of Congress of 1793 
this coastwise trade was reserved exclusively to American ships, and 
this monopoly proved an important stimulus to the growth of the 
country’s merchant marine. The interior commerce was of greater 
value than either the foreign or the coastwise trade. The interchange 
of goods between the northern West and the southern West consti- 
tuted an important part of our domestic commerce. 

COMMUNICATION WITH THE FAR WFST 

Long before the United States had come into undisputed posses- 
sion of Oregon and had acquired New Mexico, routes to tlffese far-off 
regions had been marked out. As the Missouri River was navigable 
to Independence, Missouri, this place was the starting point of the 
trails to the Far West. The most^oted of these routes were the Santa 
F6 Trail and the Oregon Trail. The American frontiersmen had 
beg^n a profitable trade with the Spanish settlers in New Mexico 
before the middle 1820’s. Fvery year a caravan of wagons, under the 
guidance of a capable leader, made a return trip from Independence 
to Santa F6, carrying for sale hardware, cloth, needles and thread, 
and other articles highly prized on the frontier, and bringing back 
mules, furs, and gold and silver. After the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion (1804-06) traders began to make journeys to Oregon, using 
different routes to reach their destination. By the 1830’s, however, it 
was found that the Oregon Trail was the best route to the Northwest. 

In the 1850’s the Far West was brought in touch with the East by 
Federal mail routes. The first of these, established in the summer of 
1850, extended from Independence to Santa F^. The distance of eight 
hundred and fifty miles was usually covered in two weeks by coaches 
drawn by six mules and running clay and night. Each had room for 
eleven passengers besides the driver and eight heavily armed men 
who acted as guards. The coaches “were beautifully painted and 
made watertight that they might be used as boats in crossing streams.” 
Provision, was also made for carrying the mail from St. Joseph, 
Missouri, to Salt lake City. 

From 1858 on, the mail was sent regularly from two points on the 
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Mississippi (Memphis and St. Louis) to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. From St. Louis to Tipton the pouches were carried by train 
and from there to Fort Smith by stagecoach. To tliis point too the 
mail was brought overland from Memphis. l.eaving Fort Smith, the 
stage ran by a southern route to Los Angeles and then on to San 
Francisco. Other routes were soon opened which linked the East with 
the Far West. 

The overland mail to California went too slowly over these routes The Pan, 
to meet the demands of this hurried age. Accordingly, the Pony T:».press 
Express was organized to provide a more rapid means of communi- 
cation with the Far West. Beginning in 1860, letters and telegraphic 
messages were conveyed once a week eaih way by pony riders from 
St. Joseph to Sacramento, California. Along the line, ten or fifteen 
miles apart, there were stations at which the riders transferred them- 
selves and their pouches to fresh ponies, which were awaiting them 
already bridled and saddled. The fiist trip from the Pacific Coast to 
St. Joseph was made in ten days and the last hundred miles in eight 
hours. 

The means of communkation were greatly improved by the inven- The 
tion of the magnetic telegraph. With the assistance of an appropria- 
tion by Congress, Samuel F. B. Morse constructed a telegraph line 
from Washington to Baltimore which was opened for use in June, 

1844. Other lines were cjuitkly put up and by 1860 there were 50,000 
miles in operation. One was extended to San Francisco in 1861, and 
the Pony Express was discontinued. 

INDUSTRY (1820-1860) 

While the Industrial Revolution in the United States had its Condition 
beginning in the Restrictive Period (1807-1815),^ it did not get 
well under way until the third decade of the nineteenth century. Zn 
Many infant industries, which had sprung up behind the shelter of 
the virtual protection afforded by the commercial restrictions and 
the war, were forced to shut down when foreign goods were dumped 
upon the American market. This bad situation was aggravated by the 
panic of 1819. With the return of prosperity in 1823, manufacturing 
took on a new lease of life and continued to advance (except for Growth 
interruptions by the panics of 1837 and 1857) until the end of this 
period. In 1860 the number of persons engaged in manufacturing jg 2 ) 
in the United States was four times as large as it was in 1820, and 
the value of manufactured goods was.probably more than eight times 
as great. 

Of course, the use of machinery was the main factor in this rapid Reasons 

1 For the stimulus given manufacturing in the Restrictive Period, see p. 221. 
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expansion. There were, however, other conditions favorable to the 
American manufacturer which were not fully shared by his Euro- 
pean competitor. One of these was the originality and inventiveness 
of the American worker. Workmen with a flair for mechanics can 
make more effective use of machines than can those who are not 
so endowed. The expense of transoceanic shipment added consider- 
ably to the cost of European goods and gave the American producer 
an advantage in the competition for the ho^e market. This advan- 
tage was accentuated by American protective tariffs, although the 
increase in price of raw materials because of the tax on them served 
in some instances to offset this aid. 

Invention in the United States was stimulated by the patent laws, 
which gave inventors a monopoly of their inventions for a number of 
years. Of the American inventions which greatly aided the develop- 
ment of manufactures, the sewing machine was one of the most 
important of this period. It was invented by Elias Howe in 1 846 and 
in a few years was improved by Isaac M. Singer and others. It was 
not only a great labor-saving device for the housewife, in that it 
relieved her of the tedium of hand-sewing, but it was also*valuable 
in the manufacture of ready-made clothing. Because of an improve- 
ment added by McKay, the sewing machine could be used for stitch- 
ing leather, thereby leading toAhe machine production of boots 
and shoes. 

Other reasons for the development of manufactures were: the 
rapid growth in population; the expansion in railroad construction; 
the abrogation of the British corn laws; and the discovery of gold 
in California. When the English corn laws were repealed (1846) an 
excellent market for American grain was opened up. This brought 
prosperity to the farmers and increased their purchasing power for 
manufactured goods. The discovery of gold in California made 
money more plentiful and caused a continuous rise in prices. The 
general prosperity of the country also stimulated manufacturing. 
Wealth was pretty equally distributed, and the buying capacity of 
the masses gave a broad base to the home market. 

COMMERCIAL FARMING AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY (1783-1860) 

The development of commercial farming and animal husbandry 
on an unprecedented scale was the outstanding characteristic of the 
history of American agriculture during the middle period with which 
we are here concerned. There was no country in the world with so 
many types of crops which could be produced on such a scale and 
sold upon the market. In the colonial period there had been a few 
Outstanding money crops, notably tobacco, rke, indigo, and, to a 
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lesser extent, wheat. The raising of livestock for export— horses, 
cows, sheep, and swine— was also a source of considerable gain in the 
Southern and Middle colonies and was always a basic element in 
subsistence farming. It was not, however, until the nineteenth cen- 
tury that these staples attained great importance. In this latter period 
other money crops, such as hay and sugar, took their place alongside 
the older staples, and one of them, cotton, outranked them all as a 
rash product. The extensive production of so many money crops may 
be attributed to several basic causes: the existence of what seemed to 
be an inexhaustible supply of cheap, or free, rich lands capable of 
producing some or all of these staples; the expansion of domestic 
markets through the growth of the cities, particularly in the East; 
the opening of foreign markets;^ the creation of cheap transpor- 
tation, thus bringing the market closer to the producer; and the 
invention and manufacture of better farm implements and ma- 
chinery. 

The invention and manufacture of more efficient farm imple- 
ments and machineiy were partly the cause and partly the result of 
commercial (arming. The (undamcntal tool in a more extensive 
agric ulture— whether cotton, wheat, corn, or tobacco— was the im- 
proved type of plow. As has been noted, the plow used to break the 
land during colonial times was in no way superior to the one used 
in ancient times. Thomas Jefferson, a few years before the close of 
the eighteenth century, designed a plow on mathematical principles 
which had a moldboard or wing. From the time of Jefferson’s con- 
tributions until 18.S0, more than one hundred and twenty patents 
were granted to inventors of plows; but the most important of them 
all was that of Jethro Wood of New Yc»rk. Although these inventions 
had been known for several years, the new type plows did not come 
into general use until between 1820 and 18.^0. Quickly following the 
development of the steel and cast iron plow was the invention of iron 
harrows and cultivators. 

The Indu-strial Revolution in England had created such a demand 
for cotton that a cheaper and more efficient method of cultivating 
the plant and separating the lint from the seed was necessary. Of the 
inventions that have had the greatest influence on cotton culture, the 
most important was that of the cotton gin, invented in 1793 by Eli 
Whitney. It soon enabled the Southern farmer to separate several 
hundred pounds of lint from the seed in the time heretofore taken 

iThe reopening of the British market to Anferican grain was helped hy the removal 
of restrictions on American trade with the British West Indies in 18S0 as a 
of a treaty negotiated between the United States and England; by the repeal of the 
British corn law (1846) ; by the Irish famine in the late 1840’8: and by the Crimean 
War (1853-1856). 
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in processing a few pounds. The result was that the Southern states 
dominated the world cotton market for over a hundred years. 

In the production of sugar, iron and steel rollers were substituted 
for the old-fashioned wooden rollers in grinding the cane stalk; 
steam engines took the place of draft animals in propelling the cane 
mills: and vacuum pans outmoded the old open evaporators in 
making syrup and sugar. New implements used in the growing and 
harvesting of small grain and hay were th)| seed drill, gang plow, 
horse rake, and the mowing and reaping machines— first patented by 
Obed Hussey and Cyrus McCormick in 1833 and 1834, respectively— 
all mounted on wheels and ridden by the driver. Although the 
threshing machine was invented in 1786, it was not until about the 
middle of the nineteenth century that it came into general use in 
the United States. It was run by horse power, and the new process was 
a great improvement over the old method of beating out the grain 
with a flail or having it trodden out by horses. These mechanical 
appliances placed wheat, more than all other American crops, upon 
a mass production basis. 

AGRICULTURAL REFORM 

The one feature common to all commercial farming except truck 
farming and animal husbandr/ (sheep raising, horse and mule 
breeding, the raising of beef tattle, and dairy farming) was its ex- 
ploitative nature. The presence of so much cheap land created a 
wasteful attitude toward the land, causing the American people to 
act much as if they thought that everything would last forever. The 
consequences of exploitation were first seen in the coastal area of 
the older states, particularly in V^irginia and Maryland, where com- 
mercial farming had been highly developed in colonial times. Land 
which had been dark brown from the presence of humus began to 
grow a sickly yellow or red from sheet erosion and overcropping: or 
great red gulleys and scrub pines appeared in the old fields that had 
been cultivated so long. The yield of tobacco and grain began to 
decrease alarmingly. Tlie natural pasturage derived from worn-out 
fields became less and less sustaining to the livestock. Toward the 
end of the eighteenth century thoughtful men became seriously p>er- 
turbed over the blight which was spreading over the countryside in 
the older states. A movement was started, which gained volume and 
momentum, to restore the worn-out soil, save the fresh lands, breed 
better livestock, and introduce better methods of husbandry. 

Little Mtas known at the end of the eighteenth century about the 
chemistry of soils and the essential elements of plant life; but great 
progress in soil conservation and renovation had been made in 
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Europe by the process of trial and error. These practices were occa- 
sionally adopted in America in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the Middle states and upper South, in particular, the use 
of clovers, animal manures, crushed limestone, lime sulphate, and 
marl, and the rotation of crops began before 1800 to receive attention 
from the more intelligent farmers under the leadership of several 
gentlemen farmers such as Richard Peters and Chancellor Robert 
Livingston of Pennsylvania, and Washington, Jefferson, and John 
Taylor, of Virginia. Agricultural societies sprang up everywhere, the 
chief function of which was to popularize the methods of the “New 
Farming,” as already well established in Europe and just being tried 
out here and there in America. 

Although much knowledge of a practical nature was thus obtained, 
it was not until the basic principles of plant and soil chemistry were 
understood that agriculture could be put upon a scientific basis. Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s lectures on the chemistry of soils, begun in 1803 
and published in book form in 1813 under the title of Elements of 
Agricultural Chemistry, was the first work to become available to 
the agricultural leaders. It was this book and its later editions which 
formed the basis of the career of Edmund Ruffin in Virginia, perhaps 
the most outstanding scientific agronomist of the entire country in 
the ante-bellum period. A much broader and more accurate knowl- 
edge of soil and plant chemistry was made possible after the publica- 
tion in 1841 of the American edition of Liebig’s Chemistry in its 
Application to Agriculture and Physiology (1840) . 

The interest in scientific agriculture, as a means of increasing pro- 
duction and saving the land, resulted in the establishment of farm 
journals in every part of the country and the spread of agricultural 
societies from the old into the new states. These journals and socie- 
ties sponsored agricultural fairs where the best agricultural products, 
the finest livestock, and the best farm tools were displayed. Scientific 
farming was also promoted by the agricultural schools which began 
to appear in the latter part of the ante-bellum period. 

Alongside the development of a better knowledge of field hus- 
bandry was the rapid introduction of purebred livestock from 
Europe. The finest breeds of saddle and carriage horses had been 
brought over in colonial times, and other imported breeds were now 
added. Robert Livingston and David Humphreys, the ministers to 
France and Spain, respectively, brought over the first Merino sheep 
about 1802-1804. Washington had already introduced the Andalusian 
jack, which was soon to give rise to mule breeding, and between 1800 
and 1840 most of the fine breeds of swine were imported from Eng- 
land-usually by gentleman fanners like Livingston and Jefferson. 
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However, it was chiefly after 1840 that the average Arneiican farmer 
became interested in building up the native breeds by crossing them 
with the imported strains. 

By crop rotation, the use of animal manuies, some commeicial 
fertilizers, and clovers and grasses, deep plowing, and terracing and 
contour plowing, old land was improved, the desti uction of new land 
retarded, and much of the bad effects of commercial farming eradi- 
cated, particularly in the older parts of the cdimtiy where these effects 
were so much in evidence. But, as we shall see later, the gieat accom- 
plishments of the agricultural leform were brought to naught in the 
South by the Civil War and Reconstruction, which impoverished the 
farm population and widely established the tenant system and a 
subsequent tendency towaid the single ciop system. On the other 
hand, scientific farming and scientifle animal husbandry have gone 
forward in the North and Middle West with little intenuption down 
to the present day. 


IJVND TENURE 

During the period 1783-1860 the ownership of land in the North 
seems to have been fairly well distributed among the faim popula- 
tion, and the sizes of farms wel^ usually medium oi small. It has 
been estimated that faim ownership ranged from about 66 to 75 per 
cent of the total farm population in certain parts of the East. In other 
areas in the East, tenancy was very high. Consideiable tenancy existed 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and even Iowa, at the end of the ante- 
bellum period; but the great quantity of cheap or free lands in the 
West enabled the bulk of farmers in that section to become land- 
owners. By 1860 piobably eighty per cent of the faimers in the more 
settled areas of the Northwest were landowners. 

In the South the bulk of the farm population consisted of small 
farmers, the greater proportion of whom owned their land. Eighty 
per cent of the farm piopulation in the lower South and about seventy- 
five per cent in the upper South were landowners in 1860. About 
eighty pier cent of the nonslaveholding landowners possessed up to 
200 acres each, and twenty per cent from 200 to 1000 each. As to the 
slaveholders, about sixty per cent outside the Black Belt^ and thirty- 
five per cent in the Black Belt owned less than 300 acres of land. Only 
about four p>er cent of the slaveholders had more than 2000 acres. 
The mass of Southern farmers, slaveholders and nonslaveholders, 
were plaift:, hardworking people. 

1 The Black Belt consisted of those portions of the South where the slave popuU- 
tion outnumbered the whites, and where, as a rule, the land was fertile. 
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The Labor Movement 

\^^\^EREVER the Industrial Revolution has occurred, labor 
problems have emerged. The United States was no exception to 
this rule. The labor movement in this country, however, owed its 
origin not so much to the rise of the factory system as to a clrarrge 
in market conditions. When labor began to agitate tor its rights, 
machinery was not predominant in industry but was confined mainly 
to the production of textiles. Besides, a large majority of the woikers 
in factories were women and children. 

Prior to 1820 most manufacturing was conducted on a small scale 
and under conditions similar to those of the colonial period. A 
master craftsman worked with a small group of apprentices and 
journeymen, sometimes in the home of the master. Under this system 
employer and employee were closely associated with each other, with 
no wide gulf, economic or social, separating them. There was little 
occasion for disputes over hours of labor or working conditions. The 
small output of goods was disposed of in the community on order. 

In the i820’s the market for manufactured goods began to expand 
because of the growth of population, the improvements in the means 
of transportation, and the development of the West. Production on 
a large scale now became possible. This created an opportunity for 
a middleman between manufacturer and consumer— the merchant 
capitalist. The latter bought the products and disposed of them at 
wholesale. By controlling the price paid he brought master craftsmen 
and their workers under his control. The economic independence 
formerly enjoyed by the master and shared by his assistants was now 
lost. To meet the keen competition growing out of the new condi- 
tions, thd-master felt compelled to press down upon his workers. It 
was as a protest against this new situation that the labor movement 
was suited. 
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In the meantime the factory system was advancing and the number 
of laborers was increasing, but the Industrial Revolution in the 
United States did not effect such a violent shock to the social order 
as it did in England. The application of machinery to industry was 
gradual and did not cause any serious dislocation of the old house- 
hold industries. The American people had been accustomed to buy 
most of their manufactures from abroad, and therefore the number 
of workers which were supplanted by machines was not large. 

There were, however, some evils connected with the introduction 
of machinery and the growth of towns around the mills. Laborers 
were crowded into cramped areas with poor housing conditions. 
Hours were long— from sunrise to sunset— and wages inadequate to 
maintain a high standard of living. As already observed, a large 
majority of the workers were women and children. 'I'his work kept 
these children out of school and confined them in dark factories at 
an age when they needed sunshine and play. The women who were 
employed in the New England factories seem to have been treated 
fairly well by their employers. Daughters of farmers from the neigh- 
boring countryside came to these mills to earn wages for a few years 
before marrying and settling down in their homes. An English trav- 
eler, who visited the mills at Lowell in 1854, reported that the young 
women employed there were admirably provided for. They had good 
food, well-furnished, airy bedrooms, and the use of a large living 
room in which they could entertain callers. 

Despite this favorable view, the conditions under which these 
young women worked were far from ideal. The hours were long- 
thirteen hours in summer and from daylight to dark in winter. Their 
daily tasks were performed in rooms which were poorly ventilated 
and ill-regulated as to heat; their meals were eaten hurriedly on 
account of the short time allowed for them: and in the boarding- 
houses their quarters were too cramped to afford sufficient privacy. 

In addition to the hardships resulting from the Industrial Revo- 
lution, workers had certain other grie^■ances, some of which were 
leftovers from the colonial period. The children of poor laborers 
could attend the schools without paying tuition, but in most sections 
of the country only at the price of being branded as paupers. Em- 
ployees were frequently paid in bank notes which were not worth 
face value. The laws did not give them a first lien on the products 
of their labor, and lawyers’ fees were so high that the courts of justice 
were almost closed to the poorer class. The militia laws were enforced 
in such a way as to relieve wealthy men of militia duty by the pay- 
ment of a fine, whereas the poor laborer had no such way of escape. 

By the time Andrew Jackson came to the Presidency most of the 
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states had broadened the sufErage so as to enfranchise the laboring 
class. Politicians now began to court the influence of this class, and 
consequently the workers tried to gain their rights by political action. 
A “Workingmen’s” Party was formed in Philadelphia in 1828, and 
in a little while similar parties sprang up in all the seaboard states 
north of Maryland. They nominated candidates for local ofhres and 
for Congress and conducted newspaper propaganda in favor of the 
rights of labor. The party, however, was never organized on a 
national basis, since the reforms demanded by it required state 
action. The Workingmen’s Party did not last long, and its member- 
ship was absorbed in the main by the Democratic Party. Most of the 
reforms advocated by it were afterwards carried out by Federal or 
state legislation. 

One of the most persistent of the demands of labor was a ten-hour 
day. After a successful strike in Philadelphia in 18^5, involving seven- 
teen occupations, acceptance of this demand was won in that city. 
President Van Buren gave strong moral support to the inform by 
decreeing (1840) a ten-hour day for Federal workers. In 1847 New 
Hampshire enacted a ten-hour law for factory operatives, and in five 
years five other states had adop^d the same polity. Other reforms 
demanded by labor included the abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
universal education, abolition of chartered monopolies, equal taxa- 
tion, revision or abolition of the militia system, a less expensive legal 
system, election of all officers directly by the people, a lien law for 
laborers, and freedom from legislation on religion. 

Prior to 1820 no serious efforts were made to unionize labor in the 
United States. Workmen's organizations had been formed in various 
trades, but they were mostly for benevolent pin poses. There had 
even been occasional strikes, but no svell-organized movement in 
favor of labor had been attempted. Although there was a considerable 
rise in wages immediately after the Revolutionary War, the working- 
man was still not getting his just deserts, considering the prosperous 
condition of the country. He was not in a gocxl position to make a 
successful fight for his rights. The workers did not constitute a large 
or influential class and wete not class consc ious. Few, if any, of them 
expected to remain laborers all their lives. Under such conditions a 
strong permanent labor organization could not be effected. 

In the 1820’s, however, conditions began to change, and in this 
and the s|jcceeding decade labor awoke and made an effort to gain 
recognition of its rights. These efforts took the form of trades-unions 
and were confined mainly to skilled workmen. In 1827 a union was 
formed in Philadelphia made up of carpenters, glaziers, painters, 
bricklayers, and members of other crafts. A similar general union was 
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formed in New York City in 1833, and by 1835 tliere were in most of 
the larger industrial centers general unions representing the various 
trades of the entire city. In 1834 these organizations sent delegates 
to a national convention, a body not unlike the later Ameiican 
Federation of Labor. 

Attempts were also made to organize the individual trades on a 
national basis. A national cordwainers’ union was established in 
1836 and other crafts soon followed this example. This stage of labor 
organization came to an end with the depression that started in 1837. 
With mills closed and unemployment widespread, labor was in no 
position to continue its fight. 

In the 1840’s, interest in the labor movement was merged in 
the general feeling of humanitarianism which characterized that 
decade. The experiment of Robert Owen at New Harmony and 
the phalanges advocated by Fourier were attempts to better the 
condition of the laborers (see pp. 327 f.) . A number of communistic 
settlements were begun, all of which proved unsuccessful. Since the 
idealists had failed to lead the laboring man to Utopia, he fell back 
upon a policy of realism. 

After an abortive effort to establish co-operatives, the laborer 
accepted as the plan for his protection the labor union of the modern 
type, with the use of the strike and the boycott as weapons. When the 
depression following the panic of 1837 was over, a period of pros- 
perity set in, which lasted until 1857. During this time, especially the 
latter half, prices were soaring and the cost of living was high, but 
the increase in wages was greater than the rise in prices. In addition 
to this impiovement in his economic status, the workingman had 
seemed most of the social reforms for which he had been agitating. 
Notwithstanding these gains, however, labor unions were formed 
and strikes were carried out. The.se were mostly of a local character, 
and only four trades had been organized on a national basis by 1860. 

IRISH AND GERMAN IMMIGRATION (1820-1860) 

During the first four decades after the Revolution the number of 
foreigners who landed on American shores was comparatively small, 
and those who came were mostly from the British Isles. Beginning 
in 1820, the stream of immigration giadually increased during the 
next third of the century, until it was checked by the panic of 1857. 

Improvements in the means of ocean transportation facilitated the ' 
moving of the vast throng from the old world to the new. The marvel- 
ous prosperity in this country (except during periods of depression) 
made a strong appeal to Europeans who were dissatisfied with 
political, economic, and social conditions in the homeland. They 
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were informed of the opportunities in the United States by letters 
received from their friends and relatives there. These “America 
Letters” pictured in vivid colors a land of plenty where an honest 
laborer was respected, where he enjoyed full liberty, and where he 
had the opportunity by work and thrift to become prosperous. To a 
humble European peasant who had difficulty in eking out a scant 
livelihood for his family and who was accustomed to indignities from 
his social superiors and restraints on his fi^eedom of action, such a 
country seemed a veritable Promised Land. 

Of the foreigners who migrated to the United States during this 
period (1820-1860) , the Irish and the Germans were by all odds the 
most numerous. As has already been seen, there had been a large im- 
migration of Scotch-Irish to the American colonies in the eighteenth 
century. There were also Celtic Irish here in colonial days, and they 
continued to come in after the Revolution. It was not until the 
1820’s, however, that they began to arrive in considerable numbers. 
The inflow kept on increasing until it totaled more than nine hun- 
dred thousand during the decade of the 18.50’s. There were a 
number of reasons to account for this persistent exodus froitt Ireland. 
The Irish were chafing under English domination and at times 
broke out in revolt against the restraints on their liberties. They also 
resented their exploitation by al)Sentee landlords and the restru tions 
on their rights and privileges as loyal adherents of the Catholic 
Church. These grievances caused a rising tide of emigration, which 
reached its fltx)d in the time of the famine of 1846-1847. The potato 
crop was a partial failure in 1845 and a complete failure the two 
succeeding years. As potatoes were the chief article of food for the 
masses, one quarter of the population was swept away by hunger and 
disease. The one way of escape from this awful plight was emigration 
to America. 

The Irish peasant did not immediately resume his occupation of 
tilling the soil in the new world. He did not have enough capital to 
become an independent farmer in the old settlements or to pay his 
way to the West. He therefore became a day laborer and found em- 
ployment near the port of debarkation. Fortunately his services were 
much in demand for the construction of turnpikes, canals, and rail- 
roads, and he was the chifef reliance for this heavy work. When the 
project on which he was working was completed, he settled down in 
a near-by city, where he usually became a common laborer, or in a 
rural community, where he establbhed himself as a farmer. 

It was giot long before the Irish immigrant began to meet with 
difficulties in his new home. Although he was kind and agreeable 
when in a good humor, he became combative and self-assertive when 
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he felt that his personal dignity had been infringed. Furthermore, 
this combativeness was too often stimulated by an intemperate use 
of alcoholic liquors. He was thus drawn into quarrels more fre- 
quently than was good for his reputation as a law-abiding citizen. 
The Irish generally congregated in certain localities in the cities and 
developed clannish customs. They usually voted as a unit and thus 
had a strong voice in politics. Some of them soon developed great 
ability for {political leadership and were able to exert a controlling 
influence over their fellow countrymen. In this way the Irish immi- 
grant lent himself to machine politics. His religion also gave trouble 
sin< e he was an ardent Catholic and the native stock had a strong 
prejudice against Catholics. But the greatest cause of opposition to 
the Irish was their willingness to work for low wages. They could live 
more parsimoniously than could the American workers, and the 
latter could not smcesslully compete with them without lowering 
their standard of living. 

The stream of Cierman immigration, which was so strong in the 
eighteenth century, slackened after the Revolution. It began to 
flow again in 1820 and by 1830 had assumed large proportions. The 
number of immigrants each year grew constantly in size until it 
rca< hed a total of a million and a quarter during the period between 
1845 and 1860. 

The causes of this great transfer of population were both economic 
and political. Many people found it hard to make a comfortable 
adjustment to the new economic order brought in by the Industrial 
Revolution. This difliculty was aggravated by the shortsighted p>olicy 
of petty German rulers who were more inclined to exploit their 
people than to promote their prosperity. The passing of the regime 
of Napoleon had left in Germany as elsewhere a good deal of political 
dissatisfaction. There was a strong element which clamored for con- 
stitutional government and the unification of Germany. An uprising 
in favor of these objectives occurred in 18.30 and a more important 
one in 1 848. Both of these efforts were crushed by the conservatives, 
and the old regime continued for a while undisturbed. Because of 
these failures many liberals were unhappy and lost hop>e for the 
success of their cause in the homeland. Some of them, therefore, 
emigrated to the United States, where liberal views were accepted as 
commonplace opinion. 

The German immigrants of this period usually had sufficient funds 
to begin farming on their arrival in the new country. Accordingly, 
they did not stop in the seaboard cities but moved on to the interior. 
The greater portion of them went to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin. Some became artisans in the Western cities, but 
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most of them took to farming. By liard work and Spartan economy 
they were soon able to gain possession of valuable farms. On these 
were erected large bams for their stock, while during the early years 
their families were lodged in small log houses. It was not long, how- 
ever, until log cabins were supplanted by comfortable frame dwell- 
ings and the farm lands took on an air of prosperity. 

The German immigrants brought with them the customs and 
cultural ideals of the homeland. Many of ti^iem had a higher appre- 
ciation of art and music than did their American neighbors. Because 
of this quality they were able to make a much-needed contribution 
to the spiritual ideals of the West, and in so doing aided in the process 
of toning down the rawness in frontier life. Their educational ideas 
were also often in advance of those of their neighbors. Unfortunately, 
however, .some of their customs clashed with the prac tices and preju- 
dices of the native American stcKk. The Westerners in general were 
still adhering to many of the Puritanical principles which they had 
inherited from their New England and Southern ancestors. Serious 
minded native Westerners, therefore, looked with marked dis- 
approval upon the fondness of the Ciermans for beer and their 
laxity in observing the Sabbath. The sentimental attachment of the 
German settlers for the institutions of the fatherland was not mixed 
with any disloyalty to their adc^ted country. They were not Fifth 
Columnists; on the contrary, they were in agreement witli the politi- 
cal system of this country and many of them were antagonistic to that 
of their native land, having left home for that reason. Some of them 
became leaders in liberal movements in their adopted country. 

The coming of the foreigners in such large numbers was regarded 
by some of the American people as a menace to their ideals and insti- 
tutions. It revived the old fear of the political power of Catholicism 
and aroused the latent hostility to foreigners. The antialien feeling 
was directed mainly against the Irish, although it extended in some 
degree to all classes of immigrants. This antagonism sometimes found 
expression in mob violence. 1 he opposition to aliens also gave rise to 
political agitation against them. Since the old parties were not willing 
to incur the ill feeling of the Irish by declaring against them, the 
antiforeign movement was carried on by independent political 
groups, which were active from time to time, beginning as early as 
the middle I830’s. By 1852 this movement had become widespread, 
and for four years played an important role in national politics under 
the name of the American, or “Know-Nothing,” Party. This third 
party ha<i^ grown out of a secret society known as “The Supreme 
Order of the Star-Spangled Banner,” which had a grip, pass words, 
and the other mysteries and ceremonies characteristic of fraternal 
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orders. When a member was inquired of as to the principles of the 
society, he would always answer, “I know nothing.” Hence the name 
“Know-Nothing” Party. This secret organization advocated more 
rigid immigration and naturalization laws, the deportation of alien 
paupers, and the limitation of ofBceholding to native Americans of 
the Protestant faith. 

Partly as a result of the inflow of immigrants the population 
increased rapidly from 1820 to 1860. In 1820 it was 9,638,453; by 
1830 it had increased 33.5 per cent; by 1840 it had gone beyond the 
seventeen million mark; and for each of the next two decades the 
rate of increase was moie than 35.5 per cent. By 1860 tlie total popu- 
lation had reached 31,443,321. 

During these tour decades the rate of increase of population had 
been about twice as high for the cities as for the rural areas. The 
South did not keep pace with the rest of the country in growth of 
population, because comparatively few ot the immigrants settled in 
this region. There were not many manulacturing plants in the South 
to attract hired laborers, and would-be farmers from foreign coun- 
tries disliked slavery and felt that the small farmer was put at a social 
and economic disadvantage in competing with the large planter 
using slave labor. Also, the North and West offered him the type of 
field crops which he was accustomed to cultivate. 

HUMANITARIANISM AND REFORM 

During the greater part of the period from the War of 1812 to 
the War tor Southern Independence, the United States was blessed 
with peace and prosperity. The onl> break in peace was the Mexican 
War, and the only interruptions in piosperity were those caused by 
periodic panics. Such conditions were most favorable for the rise and 
growth of humanitarianism. The tendency toward altruism was 
stimulated by the intellectual renaissance and by influences from 
abroad. Hence during the three decades preceding the Civil War 
there was considerable agitation in tivor of reform. Earnest, and in 
some instances effective, efforts were made to better the condition 
of the unfortunate and the underprivileged. 

One such reform was an improvement in the laws against debtors. 
The old practice of imprisonment for debt was continued from colo- 
nial days, and at the time of Jackson’s accession (1829) about seventy- 
five thousand persons each year were thrown into prison for debt. 
This practice worked a severe hartjjhip on the members of the labor- 
ing class because many of them were imprisoned for small debts. 
The workingmen’s parties, as well as the philanthropists, therefore 
strongly urged a repeal of these unjust debtor laws. 
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The new Western states took the lead in this reform, and their 
constitutions generally forbade imprisonment for debt except in 
cases of refusal of a debtor to surrender his property to his creditors. 
In the older states, too, debtor laws were gradually changed until 
imprisonment for debt was virtually abolished. Other desired changes 
in the criminal code were also introduced. The severity of the penal- 
ties for crime was mitigated, and the number of capital offenses was 
reduced. Improvement was also made in thi^ treatment of prisoners. 
The idea that prisons should be used for reformation as well as 
punishment gradually gained in favor. 

Prominent among those who advocated prison reform was Doro- 
thea L. Dix of Massachusetts. She also urged with great earnestness 
a better method of caring for paupers and the insane. With a New 
England conscience animated by the Quaker religion, she had a 
spiritual equipment which well fitted her for the role of reformer. 
She appeared before state legislatures and induced them to make 
appropriations in support of her cherished reforms. Effective appeals 
were also made to the philanthropic instincts of the wealthy. As a 
result of her endeavors, many old insane asylums were reorganized 
and many new ones were built. Furthermore, numerous jails and 
almshouses were constructed and run in accordance with the reform 
ideas. 

World peace was one of the objectives of some of the reformers. 
A few peace societies were organized as early as 1815. In 1828 was 
formed the American Peace Society consisting of representatives 
from about fifty local societies. This national organization advocated 
the establishment of an international congress which, meeting peri- 
odically, would codify international law and create a world court 
for deciding controversies between nations. 

In the meantime a similar movement had started in England. The 
merging of these two plans was signalized by the meeting in London 
in 1843 of a universal peace congress, at which thirty-seven American 
delegates were present. Five years later an international peace con- 
gress was held at Brussels, at which the American plan was endorsed. 
International congresses were held frequendy thereafter, and the 
peace movement seemed to be advancing promisingly until it was 
seriously checked by the Crimean War and the War for Southern 
Independence. 

Another reform advocated in this period was that of temperance. 
At the end of the first third of the nineteenth century the American 
people were still freely indulging the appetite for strong drink which 
had come down to them from their ancestors of the colonial era. 
Drinking was common among both men and women, although intox- 
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ication among the latter was very unusual. In 1826, societies whose 
members weie pledged to abstain from the use of liquor began to 
appear in Boston. So rapidly did these organizations spread that in 
five years there were more than a thousand of them. By 1833 the 
local groups were federated into a national organization. The move- 
ment made the greatest headway in the North and Northwest, sec- 
tions in which the New England influence was strong. It did not, 
however, make much progress in the South. 

The agitation was carried on by means of lectures, pictuies, and 
books and other printed materials. The main arguments advanced 
were the evil effects of akohol on the health and efficiency of the 
drinker and the harm done to his immortal soul by a sinful practice. 
Most of the religious denominations supported the propaganda, and 
many of the speakers were ministers. After 1840 the principal lec- 
turers were reformed drunkards. Many of these cheapened the cause 
by their tawdry efforts at self-advertisement; but some of them, nota- 
bly John B Gough, were sinceie and eloquent speakers who could 
bring from the storehouse of their own experience unanswerable 
arguments against intemperance. Some of the outstanding writers 
of the day also helped in the literary campaign against liquor. The 
most famous of the books on temperance was Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room (1854). When it was dramatized it vied in popularity with 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The advocates of temperance after a while decided to take their 
fight into the realm of ^-oveinment. These reformers argued that the 
addicts of diink should be delivered from the liquor habit by legal 
action. The next step therefore was the restriction or prohibition by 
law of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. Neal Dow 
of Maine took the lead in this phase of the movement. Because of his 
influence Maine passed (1846) the first state prohibition law ever 
enacted in this country. In the next ten years a dozen other states 
in the North and West had followed Maine’s example. 

The results of the temperance movement were on the whole very 
beneficial. By the end of the 1850’s drinking had virtually ceased 
among women except in the higher social circles and there it very 
seldom went to excess. There was also considerably less drinking 
among men than there had ever been before in this countiy. 

As was to be expected, the spirit of reform led to experiments in 
the social order. Of these one of the earliest and most noted was the 
one made (1825) at New Harmojiy, Indiana, by Robert Owen, a 
Scottish cotton manufacturer. Here a large tract of land was bought, 
and a co-operative community was established. Although this experi- 
ment was not successful, its failure did not stop the search for 
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panaceas. In the 1840’s alone more than forty attempts were made to 
establish communistic settlements. The inspiration for these efforts 
was the Utopian philosophy of Charles Fourier, a French Socialist. 

As has already been seen (see p. 253) , a movement in favor of 
political democracy was in progress throughout the country at the 
accession of Andrew Jackson (1829) , and in time the trend became 
general in favor of virtual manhood suffrage for whites. One of the 
last of the states to accept a broadening of. the suffrage was Rhode 
Island, which until 1841 was still using its colonial charter as a 
constitution. Under this conservative plan ot government more than 
halt of the adult males were deprived of the right to vote, and there 
was no provision in the chartei for its revision. In response to the 
great demand tor change, the people, utider the leadership ot 
Thomas W. Doir, took the situation in hand and tailed a constitu- 
tional convention (1811). This convention tramed a constitution 
which provided for manhotid suffrage. The procedure was irregu- 
lar, anti the old government did not recognize its legality. The new 
government was set up, however, with Dorr as governor. There was a 
clash between the two governments and the insurgents wer^defeated, 
but the victors had the good sense to make concessions to the mal- 
contents by broadening the suffrage (181.3) . 

The advance in democracy tl^oughout the country did not altei 
the political status of women and they were eveiy where denied the 
right of suffrage. Theie were also certain legal disci iniinations 
against them. At mariiage the husband act]uircd title to his wife's 
personal property and the right to manage her real estate. He also 
had the authority to punish her if he saw fit— and was able to do 
so. He was the guardian of the children and by will could make 
arrangements for their control after his death. From these laws it 
would seem that the father was a miniature despot in the home. This 
was far from the case, however. These poweis were more theoretical 
than actual, and few heads of families could or would exercise them 
in a tyrannical way. Women occupied a high place in society, and the 
respect usually accorded them by public sentiment almost always 
served as a shield against any real mistreatment. In no country in the 
world was the position of women more enviable. For these reasons 
(the law to the contrary notwithstanding) the actual government of 
the household was probably vested in the mother as often as in the 
father. 

A number of the reformers were women. It was only natural that 
in their program for social betterment should be included the redress 
of their own grievances. The class consciousness of the feminist 
leaders was aroused by Frances Wright, a brilliant and attractive 
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young Scottish woman who visited America in 1818. Besides sup- 
porting numerous other “isms,” she was an ardent advocate of 
women’s rights. Soon leaders among American women arose to carry 
the torch which had been lighted by the beautiful Scottish visitor. 
Prominent among these were Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony, and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. In furtherance of the cause there was held 
a woman’s rights convention at Seneca Falls, New York, in 1848. At 
this meeting there was adopted a platform of principles, which 
declared “that all men and women are created equal,” and demanded 
that men and women be made equal before the law and granted 
equal opportunities in education and business and the right of 
suffrage. 

The women’s organization waged a persistent fight for these objec- 
tives, and while in this period women did not win a complete 
vktory, they siuceeded in gaining some of their demands. Prior to 
1860, laws granting to married women the right to control their 
own property were enacted in a number of slates. Schools for the 
higher education of women were established, and girls were admitted 
to a few colleges and one state university before the Civil War. For 
the privilege ol voting, however, they had to wait until a later day. 

THE ANnSLAVl'RY MOVEMtNT (1783-1860) 

At the end of the colonial period there were slaves in all the 
Original Thhteen Colonies. But the liberal philosophy behind the 
Revolution, which is embodied in the Declaration of Independence 
and the bills of rights of the states, was in conflict with the practice 
of slaveiy. This sentiment was reflected in state legislation limiting 
or forbidding the importation of slaves, and in the Association, or 
nonintercourse agreement, voted by the First Continental Congress, 
which contained a provision prohibiting the bringing in of any 
more slaves. Because ol these restrictions the impoitation of blacks 
from Africa was brought almost to an end during the Revolutionary 
period. It was due largely to this liberal philosophy that slavery was 
excluded from the Northwest Territory and the slave trade was 
prohibited by an act of Congress (effective 1808). 

The liberal philosophy of the Revolution, combined with the 
unprofitableness of slavery, resulted in a policy of gradual or imme- 
diate abolition in all the Northern stetes. The same philosophical 
and economic motives operated strongly in the South at this time, 
and many slaves were granted their freedom. In Virginia alone the 
number of slaves emancipated in tight years was equal to the whole 
slave population of Rhode Island and Connecticut in 1775. The 
proportion of slaves to freemen in the South was so great, however. 
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that the emancipation of all the blacks would have imposed upon 
the whites an economic burden which they did not feel able to bear. 
The race problem resulting from freeing slaves seemed even more 
serious than the economic burden. For tliis reason the most liberal 
advocates, like Jelferson, favored emancipation only u{X)n the con- 
dition that the freemen be colonized outside the country— prefer- 
ably in Africa. They feared that a large proportion of the Negroes, 
when released from the restraints and supervision of slavery, would 
lapse into crime or pauperism and thus become a burden on, or a 
menace to, society, since they had not had the opportunity to develop 
the initiative and self-discipline needed tor the responsibilities of 
freedom. But if the blacks could be taken away from the South when 
freed, one serious objection to emancipation would be met. It was 
with the hope of removing this barrier that the Ameiican Coloniza- 
tion Society was founded. 

This society was organized in Washington in 1816. Its member- 
ship included many of the leading Southerners of tlie day, such as 
Henry Clay, William H. Crawford, John Randolph, and Chief 
Justice Marshall. The object of the society was to protnote the 
colonization of free Negroes in Africa. In 1820, eighty-six Negroes 
were sent to Africa, and two years later IJberia was founded on the 
west coast. The American Col^ization Society started out under 
very favorable auspices. The national organization was supported 
.by many state societies, two of which, those of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, were aided by state appropiiations. Other state legislatures, 
in both the North and the South, expressed approval of the plan, 
and the Federal government maintained a friendly attitude towaid 
it. Despite these favoring influent es, however, the movement was 
doomed to failure from the beginning unless a more accessible 
territory could be acquired. The distance to Liberia was so great 
as to make virtually prohibitive the cost of colonization on any con- 
siderable scale. Besides, most of the settlers after their arrival were 
unable to cope with the torrid climate and the diseases bred by it. 
Only 1162 Negroes were landed in Africa during the first decade 
(1820-1830) , and the greater portion of these died within a few 
years. 

Later developments soon undermined the Southern emancipation 
sentiment. The invention of the cotton gin and the opening of the 
rich lands of the Southwest, as well as the spread of cotton culture 
into the Piedmont section of the seaboard states of the Southeast, had 
greatly ii^eased the demand for more slaves after the War of 1812. 
The increased value of slaves resulting from this greater demand 
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naturally caused slavery to be looked upon with more favor than 
when it had been less profitable. 

Another cause of this change in sentiment in the South was the 
propaganda against slavery carried on by the Northern “free- 
soilers” and abolitionists. In the North there grew up a new anti- 
slavery movement which was very aptly termed a “crusade” by the 
leaders of the movement itself. Those who participated in the 
agitation were not all of one mind or of one purpose, but on one 
thing were they agreed; the ending of the influence or, as they put 
it, “the domination,” of the “slave power.” The “emancipationists” 
—weak in influence and rarely heard after 1830— would end it by 
gradual emancipation with compensation to owners and the coloniza- 
tion of the freemen. The “free-soilers” would lessen or destroy the 
power of the slaveholding section by closing all Federal territories 
to slavery so that no more slave states would be created. The aboli- 
tionists would effect the same result by the immediate and uncom- 
pensated emancipation by the national government of all slaves, 
without any regard to costs or consequences. 

The most aggressive of the antislavery groups was that of the 
abolitionists. These arch-opponents of slavery were divided into 
several categories, although as time passed tliey all tended to fuse 
into one body. In general, they may be considered as falling into 
two classes, those who were radical in their views and activities and 
those who were mild and philosopJiic. The latter argued against 
slavery upon the basis of abstract moral and political principles and 
made little u.se at first of sectional advantages or prejudices. Their 
appeal was directed to rather than acraimt the Southern slaveholder. 
The radical abolitionists accepted the philosophical and moral prin- 
ciples of the mild abolitionists but dramatized them and clothed 
them in forms that would appeal to the emotions, the prejudices, 
and the sectional advantage of the Northern people. They did not 
appeal to the Southern people, but against them, directing their 
appeal to persons in the North and wherever possible to the Negro 
slaves themselves. 

For convenience the radical abolitionists may be divided into two 
groups: the Eastern, which was dominated by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and other New England leaders; and the Western, under the 
leadership of Theodore Weld, Charles G. Finney, and James G. 
Bimey. The former constituted the left wing and the latter the 
right wing of the body. The Western, or Weld, group favored 
political action as a means toward accomplishing its aims and took 
an active part in elections, frequently tipping the scales in favor of 
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certain candidates. The Eastern group advocated a policy of non- 
participation in any kind of political activity, but at the same time 
demanded that the Federal government abolish slavery without 
compensation. It gave its approval to the exclusion of slavery from 
the territories by Federal action and advocated the secession of the 
nonslaveholding states should they fail to obtain the abolition of 
slavery. 

The leader of the more radical Eastern g^oup was William Lloyd 
Garrison. In 1831 he established The Liberator, which for a third of 
a century was the most violent of all the antislavery journals. He 
spoke as well as wrote against slavery. In 1832 he organized the 
New England Antislavery Society, and in December of the following 
year the Garrison and the Weld-Finney-Birncy groups organized the 
American Antislavery Society at Philadelphia with Beriah Green 
as president. Local societies were now quickly formed and by 1840 
they numbered about two thousand. So bitter was Garrison’s op- 
position to slavery that in later years he became hostile to the 
Constitution and government of the United States because both 
recognized and permitted slavery. At the head of The Liberator 
was placed the statement that “the compact which exists between 
the North and the South is a covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell.” In 1854 he went so tftr as to burn publicly a copy of the 
Constitution, uttering loudly this imprecation: “So peiish all com- 
promisers with tyranny!” 

These extreme views were not shared by a majority of the aboli- 
tionists, who came more and more under the leadership ot Theodoie 
Weld and James C. Birney. Many of their prominent leaders did 
not accept the theory that the Constitution was proslavery and 
therefore they made no attack on it. On the contrary Weld and his 
asscKiates took an active part in political campaigns. They were also 
most active in creating opposition to slavery in the North and West 
by their pamphleteering and their petition campaign. At the same 
time, just as Garrison was doing with The Liberator, they aroused 
the fear and anger of the South by distributing antislavery pamphlets 
in that section. By the use of these tracts the abolitionists could hurl 
incendiary bombs into the camp of the enemy without being subject 
to a return fire. In these circulars slaveholders were held up as brutal 
tyrants and the slaves as innocent victims of the most cruel barbari- 
ties. Masters were represented as beating their slaves with hundreds 
of lashes, knocking out their teeth with clubs, and cropping off 
their ears^for purposes of identification. According to some of these 
accusations, Negroes were thrown to the bloodhounds and chewed; 
had turpentine, red pepper, and vinegar rubbed into their wounds; 
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were not given enough clothes to protect them from the weather; 
and were systematically starved and forbidden religious instruction. 
The Southern people strenuously objected to the use of the postal 
system as a means for this dangerous propaganda. They contended 
that such a use of the mails made an agency of the United States 
government a party to a cruel and dangerous slander of their sec- 
tion. Not only did the Southerners object to this slanderous misrepre- 
sentation, but they, like all self-respecting people, resented as officious 
meddling the attempts of outsiders to show them how to run their 
own affairs. Furthermore, they feared tliat the propaganda carried on 
by Garrison and other abolitionists might lead to slave revolts such 
as the one later attempted by John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. 

Nor did the South receive this attack lying down. On the contrary 
it launched a vigorous counterattack on its accusers using the strong 
language that would be expected of a proud people resenting the 
gross insults that had been heaped upon tliem. One important result 
of the attack on slavery and the South was the development of a 
philosophical defense of slavery. Prior to this vigorous abolitionist 
a.ssault from the North there had been very little defense or justifica- 
tion of slavery in the Soutli. The general attitude was that slavery 
was a necessary evil. Now, however, the abolitionist crusade appeared 
so violent that a revolution in Southern thought immediately took 
place. There also entered into this change of view the economic 
factor ref et red to above, namely the marked increase in the value of 
slaves resulting from the rapid expansion in cotton growing. South- 
ern intellectual leaders, suc h as Chancellor William Harper, Thomas 
Cooper, Edmund Ruffin, Thomas R. Dew, John C. Calhoun, and 
James H. Hammond, now formulated a new doctrine, which has 
usually been termed the “philosophy of slavery.” 

The proslavery argument as given by these new protagonists was 
as follows: (1) It is upheld by the Bible; (2) it is sanctioned by his- 
tory since all past civilizations had tested on the very backs of slaves; 
(.S) it is a successful labor system and is so deeply rooted in the 
economic order of the South that its abolition would entail great 
financial loss and bring on an economic revolution; (4) slavery 
is the only proper method of solving the race problem. Two racial 
groups so different from one another as the whites and the Negroes 
cannot live in the same community or epuntry upon terms of 
equality. One must dominate or destroy the other or be destroyed. 
According to this contention the blacks were inferior to the whites 
and the Caucasians should dominate the Africans in order to main- 
rhe racial purity and civilization of the former. ^A^ithin a few 
years the South, under the teachings of these new proslavery cham- 
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pions, became firmly convinced that, far from being an evil, slavery 
was a positive good. The new philosophy carried conviction to the 
majority of Southerners, and many of those who did not agree with 
it as a whole usually accepted it in part. Others who were opposed to 
slavery in principle felt that under abolitionist pressure the main- 
tenance of slavery was a practical necessity. The effect of the 
abolitionist propaganda was therefore not to weaken but to 
strengthen the Southern grip on slavery. As ^he wind of abolitionism 
blew more and more fiercely from the North, the South wrapped 
the mantle of slavery more and more closely around itself. 

Furthermore, the abolitionist appeal also aroused the antagonism 
of the nonslaveholders of the South. Instead of welcoming the anti- 
slavery agitation, the plebeian nonslaveh older opposed the aboli- 
tionists as violently as did his patrician neighbor. He resented out- 
side interference, and his conseivatism i evoked against what he 
deemed the fanatical radicalism of the Northern abolitionists. Since 
a majority of the families in the South had no slaves and since 
slavery was against their economic interests, one wondeis why the 
yeomanry did not use their power of the ballot to put *1 end to 
the institution. One reason that the nonslaveowners acquiesced in 
slavery was that they, like the slaveholders, lelt that fiee blacks and 
whites could not live together ^ peace and security. But piobably 
the main reason was that the yeomanry were not class conscious. 
The line that separated the common people Iroin the aristocracy 
was not an insuperable barrier and could be scaled by eneigetic 
and ambitious plebeians. A successful nonslaveholding latmer hoped 
some day to be a slave-owning planter. This expectation was often 
realized, for many of the outstanding political leaders of the planter 
class were sons of middle-class farmers. Besides, because of the poor 
educational opportunities open to the yeomanry, this class was 
lacking in effective leadership. The few nonslaveholclers who were 
capable of leadership, on acquiring sufficient wealth to become 
slaveholding planters, usually graduated from their own class and 
joined that of the privileged order. 

A serious effort to create among nonslaveholders a feeling of class 
consciousness was made by Hinton Rowan Helper of North Carolina, 
who in 1857 published his book. The Impending Crisis of the South. 
He belonged to the yeoman class, being a son of a small farmer who 
owned only one family of slaves. This work is a severe indictment of 
slavery on economic grounds. Basing much of his discussion on the 
data furbished by the census of 1850, he declared that the South 
had lagged behind the North in education, economic prosperity. 
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and general civilization. This backwardness he attributed to slavery. 
A strong point in his argument was the economic dependence of the 
South on the North. “In infancy,” he said, “we are swaddled in 
Northern muslin; in childhood we are humored with Northern 
gewgaws; in youth we are instructed out of Northern books; at the 
age of maturity we sow our ‘wild oats’ on Northern soil; ... in the 
decline of life we remedy our eye-sight with Northern spectacles, and 
support our infirmities with Northern canes; in old age we are 
drugged with Northern physic; and, finally, when we die, our inani- 
mate bodies, shrouded in Northern cambric, are stretched upon the 
bier, borne to the grave in a Northern carriage, entombed with a 
Northern spade, and memorized [memorialized] with a Northern 
slab!” 

The abolition of slavery, without compensation to owners, was 
advocated, not on moral grounds but in justice to the nonslave- 
holding whites. The author had no love for the Negro but regarded 
slavery as the curse of the poor and middle-class whites. He made a 
violent attack on the intelligence and morality of the advocates of 
slavery. The yeomanry were urged to organize against the "lords of 
the lash,” and the suggestion was thrown out that slave uprisings 
might be used in furtherance of the movement toward abolition. 
If he had succeeded in indoctrinating the yeomanry with his beliefs, 
the institution of slavery might have been overthrown by the masses 
in the South without any outside assistance. The great planters, 
therelore, were following a true instinct when they saw in this 
vituperative work an assault on the foundations of their peculiar 
institution. At first the book did not arouse much excitment in the 
South; but after politicians and the press in the North began to use 
its arguments for campaign purposes. Southern leaders bitterly 
denounced it and those who had aided in spreading what they con- 
sidered a malkious slander against their section. The newspapers 
echoed the cry, and to such a pitch was public sentiment aroused 
that it became a crime to circulate Mi is objectionable book in some 

of the states in the Southland. _ _ 

The psychosis of war developed out of the abolition attack upon 
the South and the counterattack of the South. The comity of sec- 
tions was destroyed and intersectional goodwill disappeared. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of the late Albert J. Beveridge (expressed in his 
Abraham Lincoln ) , “had it not been for what they [the abolitionists] 
said and did and the fear and ang^r they aroused, it is not altogeAer 
impossible that there would have been no war.’’ In an atmosph^e 
so tout with emotion a reasonable and peaceable solution of the 
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slavery problem could hardly be expected. To remove slavery from 
the social order at this time, while public sentiment was so inflamed, 
was to perform a major operation after infection had set in. 
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-c HE immediate effects of the Revolution were detrimental to 
education. The schools suffered severely from the destructive activi- 
ties ot the war. Some of the private and charity schools and most of 
the parochial schools were discontinued. Many of the academies 
and Latin grammar schools were lorced to close because student 
attendance at them had been greatly reduced. Work in some of the 
colleges was suspended, and the others were left with a scant rem- 
nant of students. So much ot the energy of the people was taken 
up with the prosecution of the war that interest in public educa- 
tion declined. 

The problem of education was left to the states by the Constitu- 
tion ot 1787. It was not long, however, betore the Federal govern- 
ment by grants of land began a policy of aiding the new states in 
solving their educational difficulties. When Ohio was admitted into 
the Union (1803) , the new state was given the sixteenth section in 
every township for the maintenance ot schools in that township. 
This same policy was pursued in the admission of all the other new 
states until 1850. When California was admitted in that year, she 
was granted two sections in each township. The other Western states 
which have been admitted into the I’uion since 1850 (not including 
Texas) have been given the same amount ot land, except that Utah, 
Arizona, and New Mexico each received three sections in every 
township. 

Partly because of the mismanagement of these lands and the 
limited demand tor them, the revenue derived from them was not 
sufficient to sustain an adequate school system. The grants, however, 
created a sentiment in the West in favor of state schools and aided 
these new states in their efforts to esublish a public educational 
system. They also influenced the older states to set aside funds or 
lands for the support of schools. 
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THE FIGHT FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

By the end ot the first quarter of the nineteenth century public 
education on the primary level had made little advance beyond 
colonial conditions. In each of the New England states (except 
Rhode Island) there were public schools which were free to pupils 
of all classes. In the other portions of the country the best schools 
were private and were supported by tuition tees. In addition to 
these there were, in all the states, schools for indigent pupils, sup- 
ported by taxation or by donations of chai liable and religious 
organizations. Fiom these same sources funds were also available for 
the payment of the tuition fees of poor children who attended the 
private schools Schooling obtained through these aids was branded 
with the stigma of pauperism, and many self-respecting parents 
would not allow their children to take advantage of these opportu- 
nities. The “pauper school” was, therefoie, a very unsatisfactory 
means of primary education. Duiing the second cjuarter of the 
nineteenth century a persistent fight was made tor the establish- 
ment of a public free school system which in the primary grades 
would apply to rich and poor on equal terms. 

By 1830 most of the states had virtually accepted the principle 
of white manhood suffrage, aifd public eclucation was one of the 
demands of the common people. This demand could not be ignored 
by political leaders who were bidding competitively tor the votes of 
the recently enfranchised citizens. The movement in favor of fiee 
schools also received the support of the political liberals and reform- 
ers who felt that an ignorant electorate would be a menace to good 
government, now that the masses were in contiol of the state and 
Federal governments. Jefferson said that if “a nation expects to be 
ignorant and free in a state of civilization it expects what never was 
and never will be.” In colonial days education was encouraged as a 
means to the promotion of religion, and consequently the school 
was the ally of the church. With the advent of wider suffrage, one 
of the main objects of education was to promote good citizenship, 
and therefore the logical policy was a union between school and 
state. 

The alliance between the common people and the intellectuals 
proved to be a strong combination and by 1860 had won a decisive 
victory for public elementary education throughout the North and 
Northwest. By this time, tex), the principle of public education 
support^ by taxation seems also to have been accepted by the 
South. In this section, however, the principle was not, to any great 
extent, put into practice until after the Civil War. State laws pro- 
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viding for a public school system were passed, but the acceptance 
of these laws was generally left optional with the counties, and many 
of them failed to make the appropriations necessary to execute 
the general plan. Therefore, in a considerable portion of the South 
the number of public schools established in this period was small, 
and in such localities the main result of these laws was merely to 
give indigents a few months of schooling.' The failure to keep pace 
with the North in the establishment of public schools was due mainly 
to the fact that in the rural South there were few towns of importance 
and the people were too widely scattered for easy co-operation in 
school plans. 

The fight for public education was a strenuous one, even in the 
sections which accepted the reform. I'ropeity owneis often objected 
to being taxed to educate othei people’s cliildicn. Many of them 
felt that the school should be a private enterprise and considered its 
management and suppoit by the state as rank socialism. A conserva- 
tive of Rhode Island boasted that he would use his shotgun on 
Henry Barnard if that radical reformer should ever be caught on his 
farm advocating “such hciesy as the partial confiscation of one man’s 
piopciiy tcj educate another man’s child.” Inclhicluals and religious 
foundations interested in private schools contended that their vested 
rights would be infringed if their schools were forced into com- 
petition with those which had been financed from public funds. 


THE REFORM MOVE StFM IN EDUCATION 


It was not enough to give a wider range to public education: it 
was just as necessary to make improvements in the school system 
which had come down from colonial days. Fortunately there arose 
in the IS.SO’s some capable leaders to direct this reform movement. 
This leadership came mainly out of New England, a section in 
which public education had already gone further than in any 
other part of the country. Here, however, as elsewhere, the schools 
were far below what one might expr- 1 in a vigorous and prosperous 
young republic. 

At the head of the list of reformers stood Horace Mann, who gave 
up fine prospec ts in the law and politics to become secretary of 
the newly created Massachusetts State Board of Education (1837). 
His connection with the state board enabled him to perform valu- 
able service by integrating the schools into a system and bringing 
them under state supervision agd direction. In his reports on 
conditions in the schools of Massachusetts he showed the great 


1 For mans showine the advance in public tree schools in the South and the country 
as a evhoTe!*^ a L and E. H Loni.^Hwtorica/ Atlas of the Umted States, 84-85. 
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need of change, and by lectures at school meetings he aroused public 
sentiment in favor of his proposals. He did not make any discoveries 
or new contributions as to method, but was instrumental in putting 
into effect much-needed refornts. New ideas gained trom the study 
of European school conditions, especially those of Prussia, were 
urged upon the Massachusetts authorities. Despite the opposition of 
obstinate conservatism, Mann was able at the end of a do^en yeats 
of service to p>oint to a remarkable reeprd of achievement. In 
Massachusetts, appropriations tor public schools had been doubled, 
the school term had been lengthened, the pay of teachers had been 
increased by more than fifty per cent, and three normal schools for 
the training of teachers had been established. The first of these, 
which was also the first normal school in the United States, was 
opened at Lexington in 1839 with only three students. 

Mann’s influence was not confined to his own state, for his work 
in Massachusetts gave an impetus to educational progress thiough- 
out the country. The reforms carried out by him and otfiei leaders 
not only led to the improvement of the schools but also gave in.spiia- 
tion and encouragement to those who were fighting lor ^n exten- 
sion of the public school system. 

Henry Barnard performed a service for education in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island comparable fo that done by Mann in Massachu- 
setts. As Secretary of the Connecticut State Board of 1' dotation fie 
organized (1839) the first teachers’ institute evt'r held in tins 
country. It was, however, as editor for more than thirty years of the 
American Journal of Edmation that he made his finest contribution 
to education. 

The renaissance in education which started in New England 
later found its way to the Soutli. In the latter section tlie letorm 
movement drew its inspiration largely from Tfiomas Jefferson, who 
had been the most ardent champion of public education in the 
South, and to his influence was added the impetus tliat came from 
later Southern leaders.’ As a result of the activity of tliese leaders, 
by the middle of the century an interest in state-supported public 
schools had become widespread. Educational conventions were 
held, propaganda in favor of public education was carried on by 
contributed articles in Newspapers, and measures looking toward 
the establishment of a free school system were urged by governors 
upon their too-often reluctant legislatures. In some of the Southern 
counties and cities there were good schools supported by taxation, 


1 Prominent in the list of later Southern educational leaders were* Henry Riiffner 
of Virginia; Archibald D. Murphey and Cahin Wiley of North Carolina; and William 
F. Perry and J. L. M. Curry of Alabama. 
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and plans for a general system of public education had been formed 
in a number of the states by 1860. The outbreak of the war checked 
this forward movement. 

After the Revolution native authors became active in the 
preparation of textbooks for American schools. One reason for 
this was the difficulty or impossibility of getting books from England 
during the war. Furthermore, along with the political separation 
from the mother country there came the desire to become culturally 
independent. 

In 178‘1 Noah Webster published his American Spelling Book. 
This “Blue-backed Speller,” as it was called, was used in the teach- 
ing of both spelling and reading, for it contained a number of 
“moral reading lessons” to be assigned to the pupils. It superseded 
the New England Primer, which had been widely used in the 
piimary schools for nearly a century. The Speller quickly attained a 
remarkable popularity, and sales were enormous. According to a 
reliable estimate, eighty million copies w'cre sold by 1880. It “did 
more than any other single force to create a unified American 
language for the new nation.”^- 

In 18,S6 there appeared the first two of a series of six readers by 
William H. McGuffey. This was the most noted series of readers 
ever piodiucd in this country. For sixty years these readers were 
the ones most widely used throughout tlie country except in New 
England. The stories, fables, and literary excerpts were permeated 
with a sound moral tone, and all tcndecl to make American ideals 
attractive to the young. In this way they exerted a prolound influ- 
ence in inspiiing youth with high ethical and patriotic ideals. 

SHCONDARV SCHOOLS 

During the first half-century after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence the chief interest in education was seen in the encoui agement 
given to academies and colleges. The cjld Eatiu grammar school of 
the colonial era, with its emphasis on the classics and its objective 
of preparing for college, was not adapted to the needs of the new 
country. It therefore was being supplanted by the academy, which 
was more practical in its aim and offered a curriculum of more 
useful subjects than those of the Latin grammar school. Although 
Latin and Greek were continued as a part of the curriculum of the 
academies, special emphasis was placed on English grammar and to 
some extent also on oratory and declamation. It was probably due to 
this emphasis that the style of American writers and speakers was so 
good during this period. Other subjects were arithmetic, algebra, 

1 E. P. Cubberley. Public Education in the United States (Boston, 1934) , 890-291. 
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geometry, geography, and astionomy. In some academies surveying, 
rhetoric (including some literatuie) , natural and moral philosophy, 
and Roman antiquities were also included in the list ot studies. 

Some of the academies were sponsored by religious denominations, 
but a good number of them were privately owned and run as busi- 
ness ventures. All of them had a religious tone, but they were 
usually careful to avoid the imparting ol sectarian views. They weie 
financed mainly by tuition fees, although ipany of them were sub- 
sidized by local or state funds or were aided by endowments. Some 
of the academies were for girls only, and many of the others were 
coeducational. As a rule, the academies had dormitories or boarding- 
houses. 

From the Revolution to the War for Southern Independence the 
academy was the chief agency in secondaiy education. In the South, 
where this type of school was widely pievalent, it held its piimacy 
much longer, for in this sectiem it was not outdistanced by its com- 
petitor, the public high school, until the last decade ot the nineteenth 
centuiy. The academy was a suitable intermediary between the 
pnmaiy school and the college, although its ciniiculum eftten ovei- 
lapped that o( the othei twcj. Not only did it picpaie students lor 
college, but it also served as a ‘'people’s college," giving many young 
men their final training tor litif Furthermore, most ot the teachers 
in the primary schools were trained in the academies. Many men in 
all sections ot the country who attained eminence in politics ot 
the protessiems finished their formal educatioir in the academies. 

The academy, although less aristocratic than the old Latin 
grammar school, was far from being a democratic institution. 
Because ot the cost of atterrdarree at academies (although charges 
for board and tuition were ofterr low) , their portals were not wide 
open to the sons of the poorer classes. The progress of democracy 
therefore brought iir a feeling of dissatisfaction with the academy. 
The rapid advances in industry and commerce were calling tor a 
wider general education than that supplied by the state-supported 
primary schools. Accordingly, there arose in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century a demand from forward-looking leaders for 
the extension of the public school system so as to include secondary 
education. It was to meet this new situation that the high school 
was brought in as a part of the state-supported school system. 

The first public high school was the one established in 1821 in 
Boston. The high schools increased slowly in number until 1840, 
at whicht.time there were only about fifty in the entire country, and 
half of these were in Massachusetts. By 1860 the number had 
increased to three hundred and twenty-one. More than half of 
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these (167) were in the states of Massachusetts, New York, and 
Ohio, and only about twelve per cent of them (38) were south of 
Mason and Dixon’s Line and the Ohio River. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

The nine colonial colleges continued or resumed their work after 
the Revolution, and twenty-nine new ones had been established by 
1820. During this post-Revolutionary period, however, the standard 
of scholarship upheld by these colleges was not high and the intel- 
lectual atmosphere created by them was far from stimulating. The 
number of students and piofessors was still small. The older col- 
leges had been reorganized and in them, as well as in those newly 
founded, an attempt had been made to make a better adjustment 
of the (ourse of study to the demands ot a new (ountry, and there 
was less slavish imitation of the Fnglish universities. Less em- 
phasis was put on theology, and other changes were made in the 
curriculum. 

In the 1820’s higher education in this country entered upon an 
important stage ol development both as to the number of insti- 
tutions and the quality ol the work done. From 1820 to 1860 a 
large number of small denominational colleges came into being, 
.some of which were short-lived while others later grew into 
impoitance. The equipment of the denominational college, espe- 
cially library and laboratorv lac ilities, was usually ludicrously inade- 
c|uate, and the professors were seldom noted for profound scholar- 
ship. Situated on a high elevation which commanded a fine view, 
with the buildings surrounded by shady lawns, these little colleges 
afforded their students a favorable milieu for study and were free 
from many of the temptations to idleness which beset present-day 
institutions of higher learning. Unfortunately, however, they were 
seldom able to offer the aids or create the atmosphere necessary for 
the promotion of sound and thorough scholarship. In the task of 
building character they probably s.oied a greater success than in 
that of diffusing knowledge. At these modest institutions a great 
many young men were indoctrinated with ideals which furnished 
the inspiration for fine achievement in later life. 

In the later middle period (1820-1860) the older and stronger 
colleges made great improvement in the quality of their work. 
The impetus to this change was the influence exerted on our 
colleges by the German universities, which were at the height of 
their usefulness during this time. For this favorable influence— 
especially in its initial stage-the American college is largely 
indebted to four brilliant young men (Edward Evei-ett, Joseph C. 
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Ck)gswell, George Ticknor, and George Bancroft) who between 1815 
and 1820 studied at two of the noted German universities. On their 
return they were given positions in Harvard, and through their 
efforts Harvard became the center of a productive scholarship and 
the leader in the fight for academic freedom— the fight to tree 
scholarship from the restraints imposed by religious and political 
opinion and prejudice. Unitarianism was also a contributing factor 
in bringing Harvard to this liberal vievsi. Other colleges caught 
this spirit of progress, and higher education was benefited by it 
throughout the country. There was a small but constant stream ot 
young men going abroad for advanced study, and the influence of 
the German universities was continuous. 

With the progress of democracy there gradually developed a 
feeling of oppositron to the aristocratic character of the old (olleges. 
From this feeling there arose an agitation in favor of state control 
of higher education. The oirtcome of this attitude was the establtsh- 
ment of the state university, an institution which was free from 
sectarian influence. Early in this later period the state univeisity 
began tc> assume an important place in higher educatiorf By 1825 
eight slates had either founded state universities or had taken 
steps frr their future establishment. The oldest of these, the uni- 
versities of North Carolina and (Georgia, were opened for students m 
1795 and 1805, respectively. 

A new impetus was given to the movement in favoi of state 
universities by the establishment of the Univeisity of Vnginia in 
1825. Thomas Jefferson was the founder and first rector ol this 
institution, and the fathering of this his youngest brain child was 
an achievement of which he was very proud. For the location of 
this new university a proper site was chosen in the foothills ot the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Here under the eye of the Sage ol Monti- 
cello suitable buildings were erected for the accommodation of 
students aitd professors and lor the housing of libraries and labora- 
tories. The long colonnades which fa^aded the structures, and the 
lawn enclosed by them, were worthy of the golden age ot ancient 
Athens. Up to this time “the muses had never found such a beautiful 
home on the American continent.” The young institution started 
off with every prospect of success and almost at once took its place 
as the leading American state university. 

From 1825 on, the number of state universities continually 
increased. By 1860 there were seventeen state institutions ot higher 
leamingf-anci two or three other colleges that had some sort of a 
connection with the state governments. State universities were more 
numerous in the South and West than in the North and East. The 
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founding of these institutions in the West was greatly aided by land 
grants made by the Federal government. Beginning with Ohio in 
1803, each new state that came into the Union (except Texas, which 
retained its own public lands) was granted two townships as an 
endowment for “a seminary of learning.” 

At the opening of the nineteenth century there was not a college 
in the United States to which women were admitted. It was not until 
1865 that Vassar College was opened, which is generally considered 
the first college toi women in the country. ^ But before 1860, women 
students were admitted to a few coeducational institutions in the 
West. The first of these was Oberlin College, which opened its doors 
in 1833 to twenty-nine men and fifteen women students. Oberlin 
was an institution of high standing, as its curriculum compared 
favorably with those of the old Eastern colleges. Prior to 1860 
scweial other Western colleges and one state university (Iowa) 
had become coeducational. 

It must not l>e inferied, however, that these coeducational col- 
leges were the only institutions of higher learning to which women 
were admitted. As has already been seen, there were many “female 
seminal ies” and academies fox girls. It was in these schools that 
women students had their first opportunity for higher education. 
By I860 there were sixty-one of these institutions in the entire 
count! y. Of the many girls’ schools ol this period the most noted was 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary at South Hadley, Massachusetts (established 
in 1837) . Mary Lyon, the founder of this seminary, was a young 
woman of rare intellectual gifts and exceptional strength anci fine- 
ness of character. She had overcome great obstacles in achieving a 
bioad education and was eminently fitted to inspire girls with a 
high idealism, a love of learning, and a sane philosophy of life. 

College life in this period was similar to that of colonial days, 
except that the Puritan rigor which characterized discipline in the 
colder time was gradually relaxing in favor of greater freedom. 
Unlike his successor of a later era, the college student of the middle 
period took his classroom duties more seriously than his extra- 
curricular activities. Nor were there many outside interests to- divert 
students from their regular work. No time was devoted to inter- 
collegiate athletics by the boys, and none lost by the girls in 

iThis claim is contested, however, by two institutions in the South. Elizabeth 
Academy, a Methodist school at Old Washington, Mississippi, was chartered as a 
college in 1820. In 1836 the Georgia Female College (now Wesleyan College at Macon) 
received a charter authorizing it to grant degrees. Neithei of these institutions is will- 
ing to yield to Vassar the primacy usually -conceded to it, and each claims for itself 
piioiity in the field of college education for women. But the claim that the instruaion 
given in these institutions prior to 1865 was on the college level is challenged by many 
if not most educators of today. 
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priming themselves for beauty contests. The literary society was 
the noncurricular activity which commanded the greatest interest. 
In it young men received practice in debate, oratory, and essay 
writing. These exercises afforded useful training in public speak- 
ing, an art which was highly valued by the politician, lawyer, and 
clergyman of that day. In the third decade of the nineteenth century 
the social fiateinity began to take its place in the American col- 
lege, and by the end ol the period a cons^erable number of these 
organizations were firmly established. For some years tlie fraternity 
combined literary with s<Kial activities. 


PROFLSSIUNAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
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By the end ot the eighteenth century the religious tone which had 
characterized the colonial college had declined, and ardent church- 
men felt that new arrangements lor theological training should be 
made. It was this feeling that led to the organization of sepaiate 
theological schools. I'he first of these was founded by the Dutch 
Reformed Church in 1784, when Di. John H. Livinston, pastor 
of the Collegiate Church ot New Yoik City, was made ptofessor of 
divinity tor the whole denomination. In 1810 Dr. Livinston was 
made professor ot theology in and president of Rutgers College. 
In this way his theological schifol was absorbed by this college and 
it has maintained this connection since that time. 

Tlie second theological school was St. Mary's Seminary in 
Baltimore, established by the Roman Catholics in 1791. Other such 
schools weie founded from time to time, and by the middle ot the 
century each ot the leading denominations had one or more institu- 
tions for the training ot ministers. In 1819 Harvard established 
a school of divinity, and three years later Yale added a theological 
depaitment to her curriculum. These examples were gradually fol- 
lowed by other colleges. 

In 1779 George Wythe, a prominent lawyer and signer of the 
Declaration ot Independence, was made professor of law in the 
College of William and Mary. This was the first law department 
established in any school in the United States. ^ The first permanent 
law school with degree-gi anting power was organized at Harvard 
in 1817. Law schools were soon established in other colleges, in Yale 

lit ought to be said that some authorities contend that the instruction given by 
Wythe at William and Mary was not professional and therefore his department was 
not a law school. To such as accept this contention priority in the establishment of 
a law school belongs to Judge Tapping Reeve, an able lawyer of Litchfield, Connecticut. 
For some wars Reeve had had a number of young men studying law under his super- 
vision. Out of this association there had developed by 1784 a law school which in 
time attracted students from every state in the Union. A good number of these 
students afterward occupied high place in the official life of state and nation, one of 
whom was John C. Calhoun. 
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in 1824 and the University of Virginia in 1826. By 1840 there were 
only about a half-dozen law schools in the United States, and the 
total number of students in attendance at them was very small in 
comparison with the number of practitioners in the profession. 
This shows that the great majority of the lawyers were still being 
trained in the offices ot older attorneys. 

In colonial days the greater number of medical students received 
their training by reading medicine under the supervision ot prac- 
ticing physicians, and only a small proportion of them evei attended 
a medical school. There were no medical schools in the colonies 
until near the end of the colonial period. The first regular medical 
school was the Medical College ot Philadelphia (now a part of the 
University of Pennsylvania) , which was founded in 1765. The sec- 
ond one was established two years later as the medical department ot 
King’s College (now Columbia University) . By 1820 the number 
of medical schools had increased to nine. 

By 1860 there had grown up several dental schools and less than 
a half-dozen schools et pharmacy. I'he first dental college, the 
Baltimore College ot Dental Surgery, was founded in 1839. The 
first school of pharmacy, the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
began its career in 1822. 

Washington recommended to Congress the establishment of a 
military academy, but it was not until July, 1802, while Jefterson 
was President, that the Military Academy at West Point was opened. 
Starting out with ten students, this school has been going continuously 
from the beginning except foi one year at the time of the War of 1812. 
In addition to being the chief reliance in the training of officets in our 
armies, until 1825 it was the only ei.gineeiing school in the country. 
A number of technologists and superintendents ot public works 
have therefore been trained there. Just before the outbreak of the 
Mexican War (1845) the United States Naval Academy was estab- 
lished at Annapolis, Maryland. 

Another technical school was the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, founded by Stephen Van Rensselaer at Troy, New York 
(1825) . For the first ten years it offered courses in agriculture as 
well as engineeiing and therefore may be classed as the first agri- 
cultural college. From 1850 on, it gave a regulai tour-year course in 
engineering. By 1860 a technical school, or school of applied science, 
had been established in affiliation with each of the older New England 
colleges-Harvard (1847), Yale (1847) , and Dai tmouth (1851). 

The need of scientific education tor farmers was not generally felt 
during the middle period and therefore little was done toward the 
founding of agricultural colleges before 1860. For the first two and 
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a halt centuries of our history, land was so abundant and cheap in 
this country that the people were slow in awakening to the impor- 
tance ot scientific farming. There was, however, at times some 
agitation in favor of providing better training for farmers, and at 
one time thete seem to have been some small private agricultural 
schools in New Yoik. It was near the end of the period (1857) 
when the hrst state agricultural college was established. This was 
the Michigan State Agricultural Colleger, at Lansing. Two years 
later Maryland established a state agricultural school near Wash- 
ington. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 

Schools and colleges were not the only agencies employed in 
education. Opportunities for intellectual development were open 
to adults as well as to those of school age. Men were brought into 
association with each othei in town meetings, on court days, and at 
elections and political gatherings. In this way many persons who 
were denied the privilege of foimal schooling received the kind of 
training which results from the contact of mind with mind. 

In the cities and larger towns could be found public libraries 
affording useful leading material to the general public; mechanics’ 
institutes which had night f^hooh for vocational training; or 
lyceums, which were associations lor promoting debates, public 
lectures, and scientihe demonstrations. In this way the people were 
brought in touch with the leading intellectual lights ot the country. 
The lectuiers who appeared before the lyceums included such 
prominent men as Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Ward Beecher, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Probably the most impoitant agency for adult education was the 
newspaper. The piess had been tree in this country since long 
before the Revolution and had played an important part in molding 
and expressing public opinion. It was not until the 1830’s, however, 
that the newspapers rose to their full measure of influence. Prior 
to that time they devoted too much space to political discussions 
and stale news from abroad and not enough to stories of human 
interest. The price to subscribers was high and therefore the 
circulation was limited. 

The newspaper started on a new era when in 1833 the New York 
Sun, under the management of Benjamin H. Day, was offered to 
the public at one cent a copy. Tliis reduction in price was made 
possible: by the financial gain from the advertisements attracted by 
wide circulation and was also encouraged by improvements in the 
mechanics of printing such as the application of steam to the Napier 
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press (1835) and the use of the Hoe press (patented 1846) . The 
interest of the reader was aroused by sensational stories, some of 
which furnished thrill at the cost of truth. 

Other papers soon followed the example set by tlie Sun. Out- 
standing among these were; the New York Herald, edited by James 
Gordon Bennett; and the New York Tribune, founded in 1841 by 
Horace Greeley. Usually the editor was the owner of the press and 
therefore was untrammeled in the expression of his views on public 
affairs. The result was that there came from the sanctums of these 
competent editors able discussions on the pioblems of the day. 
These editorials were usually warped by political picjudice and 
deeply colored with vituperation. The leader thcrelore was given 
an excellent opportunity to use his skill in disciiminating between 
cold fact and heated opinion. As a lesult of these impiovements, 
newspapers had a wide circulation and exerted a marked influence 
during the quarter-century preceding the Wat for Southern Inde- 
pendence. 


ART AND MUSIC (1783-1860) 

Soon after the Revolution the young lepublic gave promise of 
developing a native art. Theie weie sccctal poilrait painters of 
merit, the most noted of whom was Gilbcit Stuait (1755-1828). 
He made a number of portraits of Washington and of other Ameri- 
can statesmen, including most of the early Picsidcnts. Charles 
Wilson Peale (1741-1827) was a poitiait painter who also made 
canvases of prominent Americans ol the .same peiiod. He was able 
to inspire others with artistic appreciation and was influential in 
founding the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts (1805). John 
Trumbull (1750-1843) not only made portraits, but also many 
paintings of dramatic events of the Revolution. All the American 
artists of this period received their training in Europe, and some of 
them spent a good deal of their time abroad, where they could 
receive the inspiration and criticism of fellow craftsmen. 

In the post-Revolutionary period, architectuie was greatly influ- 
enced by the classical tradition. The Roman dome and Cireek portico 
were often used in the constitution ol public buildings, and tall 
columns of the Greek type frequently constituted the faqades even 
of private homes, especially in the South. Thomas Jefferson, in 
planning his own home, the Capitol at Richmond, and the buildings 
of the University of Virginia, follovred closely the classical idea and 
exerted considerable influence in making it fashionable. 

The promise as to art which was held out in the beginning was 
not fulfilled in later years. During the last three decades of this 
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period there was no advance either in painting or sculpture, but 
rather a decline. In architecture the classical ideal dominated until 
about the middle of the century. Then a violent change occurred, 
and there was a revival of the Gothic tradition with overdone 
ornamentation. Lack of taste and ugliness ran rampant in building 
construction. In painting, conditions were no better. There were 
portrait and landscape painters, to be sure, but none of marked 
distinction. Nor was any advance made ^ sculpture. What little 
originality there was in this field was put in a strait jacket by a 
slavish adherence to Roman ideas. 

During this period, however, the American people were awaken- 
ing to an appreciation of music. In the larger cities there were 
musical performances by artists from abroad who were touring 
the country. The most noted of the foreign singers was Jenny Lind, 
the Swedish singer, who in 1850 made a tour of the country under 
the direction of P. T. Barnum. Her voice of unusual sweetness made 
a most favorable impression on the masses as well as the cultured 
classes. 

In the long period between 178.S and 1860 theie*were few 
musical composers in the United States and none of outstanding 
reputation. There are, however, a number of hymns and popular 
songs which date from this eraVln this field the Negroes made a real 
contribution. The songs used by them when at work and the hymns 
employed in their public worship were largely the creations of the 
black race. Although the originals of these hymns and songs may 
have been borrowecl from the whites, they had been made over and 
appropriated by the Negroes, who had stamped their own sentiments 
and icleas upon them. The type of song which idealized the planta- 
tion life of the old South was suggested but not created by the 
Negroes. Many of these songs— such as “The Old Folks at Home,” 
“Old Black Joe,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” and “Massa’s in 
the Cold, Cold Ground”— were composed by Stephen C. Foster 
(1826-1864) , who was a native of Pennsylvania. He understood the 
spirit of the Negro remarkably well for one not to the manner born, 
and in interpreting it showed little sign of his Northern origin. 

In the interval between the two wars for independence the 
theater in this country gradually became more American and less 
British in character than it had been in the colonial period. Prior 
to the Revolution nearly all the plays presented in English America 
were written by British authors and acted by British performers. 
This was also the case for some time after the Revolution. From 
the 1830’s on, there were usually stock companies in the larger 
towns and cities with which professional actors on tour co-operated 
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in giving their performances. The most popular of these itinerant 
stars were from England, but there were a few noted American 
actors, such as Edwin Forrest, Edwin Booth, and Charlotte Cush- 
man. Near the end of this period (the late 1850’s) Joseph Jefferson, 
after a long, hard apprenticeship, was coming into prominence. It 
was not until after the Civil War, however, that he entered upon his 
famous career in the role of “Rip Van Winkle.” 

The tragedies and comedies of Shakespeare and other English 
classics were usually preferred by American audiences, and conse- 
quently not many of the dramas given in this period were written 
by American authors. There were, however, a few contemporary 
plays of both English and American authorship which had a very 
popular appeal. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION (178.S-1860) 

In the field of science and invention a better showing was made 
than in that of the line arts. For much ol this advance we are 
indebted to two foreign-born scholars who had come to the Llnited 
States to live. These were Louis J. R. Agassiz, an emigrant from 
French Switzerland, and J. J. Audubon, who was of French birth 
and education. By organizing the data he had collected, Agassiz 
made important contributions to the sciences ol geology and botany. 
Audubon’s work was in the study of biids. He spent his time 
wandering about in the forests and swamps obseiving and drawing 
pictures of them. These descriptions ?nd drawing were remarkably 
accurate and thus constituted a valuable contribution to ornithol- 
ogy. Another noted American scientist was Asa Gray, who did much 
to promote the science ol botany. 

I’he most important advance in science made during this period 
was the use of anesthetics in surgery. In 1842 a Georgia physician. 
Dr. Crawford W. Long, found that pain could be deadened during 
an operation by the use of ether. He did not publish the result of 
this finding until seven years later, and in the meantime Dr. Horace 
Welles, a dentist of Hartford, Connecticut, had discovered (1844) 
that nitrous oxide gas would serve as an anesthetic for the extraction 
of teeth. Two years later a Boston dentist. Dr. W. T. G. Morton, 
with the help of a noted chemist, C. T. Jackson, repeated Dr. Long’s 
discovery and proved that ether could be successfully used as an 
anesthetic. 

During this period there was a. greater advance in the field of 
invention than in that of pure science. Some of the most useful 
inventions of the century were made by Americans. Prominent in 
this list are the magnetic telegraph, the reaper, and the sewing 
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machine (see pp. 311, 312, 314). In 1846 there was patented the 
rotary printing press, invented by Richard M. Hoe. The revolver 
was invented by Samuel Colt ol Connecticut, who first patented it in 
England and later (1836) in the United States. The process of 
vulcanizing rubber was discovered (1836) by another son of Con- 
necticut, Charles Goodyear. 

A number of other inventions introduced from Europe were 
improved and adapted to the needs of tijis country. The English 
locomotive, for example, was changed before it could be used 
effectively on American railroads. The daguerreotype was developed 
into the photogiaph. Improvements were made in stoves both for 
cooking and heating, and, by the middle of the century, lamps using 
whale oil were superseding candles. At that time too in some of 
the cities gas was used for ligliting, and houses were heated with 
furnaces and supplied with plumbing. 


IIIEKATIIRE (178.3-1860) 
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During the Revolutionary era and the period of the Confederation 
there was very little American literature except orations and essays 
of a political character. According to tradition, James Otis and 
Patrick Henry attained great Fieights in their oratory, but the por- 
tions of their speeches which have cc:)nie down to us are too frag- 
mentary to confirm or deny the traditional view. Of the essays writ- 
ten at that time, which were printed as pamphlets or as newspaper 
articles, the most noted were Tom Paine’s Common Sense, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the group of articles written by 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, and known as The Federalist (see 
p. 157) . Other than political discussions, the one outstanding literaiy 
production of this period was Franklin’s Autobiography, It was 
begun in 1771, but was not completed until 1789. In simplicity and 
clearness of style and directness of statement it is a classic in 
biographical narration. It is the most noted autobiography in 
American literature. With the exception of this book and political 
essays and orations, no works of marked literary excellence were 
produced in the United States from the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion until near the end of the first decade of the nineteenth century, 
although efforts at writing poetry and prose fiction had been made 
with some degree of success. 

The first literary movement in this country to command the 
favorabfe notice of the English public was inaugurated by three 
young men who lived in New York and are therefore generally 
known as the Knickerbocker Group. These pioneers in American 
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literature were Washington Irving, James Fenimorc Cooper, and 
William Cullen Bryant. 

Washington Irving (1783-1859) began to write in his early 
twenties and by 1809 had published his HiUory of New York, which 
is an amusing caricature of the leading actors and events in the 
Dutch period of New York history. The Sketch Book (1819) was 
the work which received the widest acclaim in Europe. Irving was 
especially happy in his short narratives and is properly recogni/cd 
as one of the pioneers in the writing of the modem short story. 
Among his tales “Rip Van Winkle” and “Tlie Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow” are outstanding. They poitray in hunioious vein the life 
of the Hudson Valley in the olden time. Irving’s style, which was 
modeled after that of Addison and Steele, was olten spiced with a 
kindly humor. He pointed out to Americans the value of European 
culture and was the first to win for American literature recc>gnition 
abroad. 

No outstanding poem had even been published in English America 
until 1817, when The North American Review brought forward 
“Thanatopsis,” written by William C'.ullen Bryant (179-1-1878). It 
has always been one of the most popular of American lyrics and 
has won lor Bryant the title ol “Father ot American Poetry.” Next 
to “Thanatopsis” his most noted poem is “To a Waterfowl.” 
Although he was lacking in warmth and feivor, Bryant was the 
greatest ot the early Ameiican poets.' 

James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851) was the first of American 
novelists to gain distinction. In 1821 he published the first of his 
successful works. The Sfry, Americ.»’s first hi-storical novel. Promi- 
nent in the list of his stories are the Leather Storking Tales, which 
describe the relations between the whites and the Indians in pioneer 
days. In these novels thrilling incidents are detailed with great 
skill, and the grandeur and beauty of the natural setting ol these 
dramatic events are described with rare vividness. 

In New England during the quaitc i -century preceding the Civil 
War there was an outburst of intellectual activity which is some- 
times designated a renaissance. The movement was brought on by a 
galaxy of brilliant writers in both prose and poetry that gave to the 
United States its Golden Age of literature. This flowering of 
Puritanism, which had been noted for its sternness in the olden 
time, was like the unfolding of beautiful blossoms on prickly cactus 
stems. This unusual phenomenon was the result of forces both from 

1 Among the minor American poets, cac^h of whom was ihe author of at least 
one well-known poem, the following may l)c mentioned: Joseph Hopkinson, who wrote 
“Hail Columbia*'; Francis Scott Key. “The Star-Spangled Banner"; Samuel Wood- 
worth, “The Old Oaken Bucket"; and John Howard Payne, “Home. Sweet Home." 
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without and within New England. During and immediately pre- 
ceding thi.s time, the European universities were exerting their 
greatest influence on American thinking, and this stimulus from the 
outside was doubtless a factor in bringing on a new intellectual 
movement. The rise and progress of libeialism in theology, with 
its revolt against the sterner aspects of Puritanism, are also given 
as a cause. These liberals maintained that there is a divine spark in 
man and that he has infinite possibilities fo4r development. This new 
mental and spiritual attitude with its emphasis on individuality and 
intellectual freedom provided an atmosphere favorable to creative 
activity in the realm of thought and feeling. 

The most original and vigoious thinker of this brilliant group 
was Ralph Waldo Emerson (180.3-1882). He was bom in Boston 
and educated at Harvard, but he did not conform his thinking to 
the pattern of New England orthodoxy. He gave expression to his 
views through lectures and by the publication of his prose and 
poetry. One of the most outstanding of his addresses was the Phi 
Beta Kappa oration. “The American Scholar,” delivered at Harvard 
in 1837. In this address he urged that American wriftrs throw 
off the trammels that bound them to the old world culture. In so 
doing he was, as has been said, issuing a declaration of cultural 
independence. Although he wifote poems of real merit, his finest 
literary productions were the Essays, which contained the ideas 
previously presented in his lectures. Within everyone, he main- 
tained, is a holy impulse or instinct, corresponding to the Inner 
Light of the Quakers or the Holy Ghost of the early Christians. We 
are at our best when we are acquiescent to its demands and obedient 
to its orders. The surrender of our intellects to this deity leads to 
genius; of our wills, to virtue; and of our emotions, to love. 

Closely associated with Emerson was his younger friend, Henry' 
David Thoreau (1817-1862) , who was also educated at Harvard. He 
was fond of nature and strongly advocated simplicity in living, and 
these ideas are emphasized in his writings. His outstanding literary 
productions were: A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers 
(1849) , and Walden; or Life in the Woods (1854) . In these works he 
showed himself to be one of the greatest of American prose writers. 

High in the top rank of American novelists stands Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (1804-1864). He was bom at Salem, Massachusetts, 
and was a product, although not an admirer, of Puritanism. On the 
contrary, he hated Calvinism and repudiated other tenets of his 
ancestr^ faith. Although the fire of the Puritan religion did not 
bum within him, the smoke of this fire hovered around his 
character and imparted a strain of gloom to his personality which 
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found expression in his writings. He wrote a number of good short 
stories, but it was as a novelist that he won his highest title to 
fame. His greatest novel. The Scarlet Letter, was an effort to X-ray 
the human soul and show what influences hinder and what help its 
proper functioning. In The House of the Seven Gables, which 
Hawthorne regarded as his best work, sin is discussed as a hereditary 
taint, transmitting moral obliquity and trouble from generation to 
generation. 

Of the New England gfroup of {X)ets of this period Henry Wads- Longfellow 
worth Longfellow (1807-1882) was easily the most popular. He 
was born in Portland, Maine, and was educated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Prominent in the list of his short poems which enjoyed a 
marked popularity were: “The Psalm of Life,” “Hymn to the 
Night,” “The Village Blacksmith,” “Excelsior,” “The Bridge,” and 
“The Day Is Done.” Of the longer poems three have been especially 
well received: Evangeline (1847) , Hiawatha (1855) , and The Court- 
shif} of Miles Standish (1858) . In his day Longfellow was ranked in 
America as her greatest poet and he also had a wide vogue in Eng- 
land. The tavoiable reception accorded his poems was due in part 
to the moral and religious idealism dial bieathed from them. The 
present generation does not place so high a value on the productions 
of tlie New England bard. It points out his lack of genius and 
originality and finds fault with the orthodoxy of his preachments. 

Longlellow’s friend and contemporary, John Greenleaf Whittier Whituer 
(1807-1892), the Quaker poet, also held an honored place in the 
list of New England poets. The emotional impetus for many of 
his poems w'as his crusading zeal in favor of abolition. Whittier 
never had the genius that inspires great poetry nor the technique 
that adorns inspiration with artistry. One of his most popular poems, 
“Snowbound,” which is a beautiful portrayal of a rural scene in 
winter, did not appear until 1866, when he was mellowing with 
age and had laid down the weapons with which he had been 
fighting slavery. 

An account of the flowering of New England, however brief, 
would be incomplete unless it included two other well-known 
authors, Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894) and James Russell 
Lowell (1819-1891). Both of them were writers of prose and 
poetry and both enlivened their literary productions with wit and 
humor. With each, literature was an avocation rather than the main 
business of life. Both were born in Cambridge, were educated at 
Harvard, and were deeply imbued with the New England spirit. » 

Standing in a class all to himself and having no connection with whitman 

1 For an account of Harriet Beecher Sfowe (18J 1-189Q , see pp. 886, 887. 
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the New England group, was the unconventional poet, Walt Whit- 
man (1819-1892) . Bom on Long Island, he spent the greater part 
of his active life in or near New York City. In 1855 he published a 
small volume of poems under the title of Leaves of Grass. The 
collection was reissued and enlarged from time to time until by 
1876 it comprised two volumes. More popular than this collection 
was a volume of war poems entitled Drum Taps, published in 1865. 
After the Civil War he produced some proi^e works of merit, among 
them Democratic Vistas. Owing to his great sympathy for the com- 
mon man and his firm faith in the mission and destiny of his 
country, democracy and patriotism are the two sentiments which are 
featured in his poems. For some time Whitman has been highly 
rated in England and on the Continent and, in recent years, has 
been accorded by critics in this country high tank among America’s 
greatest poets. 

ContemjX)rary with Whitman was another New Yorker, Herman 
Melville (1819-1891) , who won distinction as a writer of fiction. He 
wrote stories about his expeiientes in the South Sea Islands, but 
the most noted ol his works is Moby Duk, a strange sea tale. This 
is his masterpiece and is considered one of the most outstanding 
prose works of this entire period. It is noted for its clarity of expres- 
sion, accuracy of description, %hd correctness in the portraiture of 
personality. 

Although New England can rightfully boast of having played 
the leading part in the creation of the Golden Age of American 
literature, it did not have a complete monopoly of the great literary 
lights of that day. Certainly one outstanding figure cannot be appro- 
priated by this section, although he was born in Boston and spent a 
few years there in mature life. This writer was Edgar Allan Poe 
(1809-1849) . He lived in a number of cities, but since he was 
reared in Richmond he always considered himself a Southerner. 
Poe’s fame rests mainly on his poems and short stories, although 
his work as a critic was of a high order. “The Raven,’’ his most noted 
production, is a poem of gloom and despair, with a jingle and a 
rhythm probably not sui passed by any poem in the Englbh language. 
Poe was also a master of the short story. “The Gold Bug” and “The 
Purloined Letter” are among the best detective stories ever produced 
in this country, and “The Black Cat” has few, if any, equals as a 
gruesome tale. 

Poe did not preach, as did the moralist-poets of the North; he con- 
tended that artistry is the one essential in verse. Although he met this 
requirement with unusual success, he did not win proper apprecia- 
tion in his lifetime. Foreign critics, however, have always held him in 
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high esteem and now regard him as America’s greatest poet. In recent 
years opinion in this country has also grown more favorable to him, 
and today it is strongly inclined toward the European view. 

Xhe claim of the South to a share in tlie literary renaissance does 
not rest on Poe’s writings alone. There were other authors in both 
prose and poetry who played a part in this literary movement. At the 
top of this list stands William Gilmore Simms (1806-1870) . Born and 
reared in South Carolina, he was a typical Southerner. He was a 
voluminous writer, having to his credit a large amount of both 
poetry and prose fiction. Outstanding among his stories is The 
Yemassee, considered by some critics as the best American historical 
novel. In his novels Simms takes a position in direct opposition to 
that of Harriet Beecher Stowe in that he represents slavery as a 
blessing. ^ 


POLITICAL AND HISTORICAL WRITING (1783-1860) 

The South also made an important contribution to political 
thought during this period. John Taylor of Virginia (1753-1824) 
published several political treatises in which he argued ably in favor 
of agrarian liberalism and the Jeffersonian doctrine of states’ rights. 
John C. Calhoun was one of the most original thinkers in the field of 
political science that this country has ever produced (see pp. 259 f.) . 
The doctrine of slavery was ably upheld by William Harper of Soutn 
Carolina (1790-1847) and Thomas R. Dew (1802-1846) , professor 
in and later president of William and Mary College. 

During this period there were in the United States several maga- 
zines which promoted the literary movement. The oldest of these 
was The North American Review (established in 1815) . Under the 
editorship of Jared Sparks it attained prominence in the 1820’s, and 
throughout this period (to 1860) it attracted contributions from the 
ablest historians and other literary men. The Atlantic Monthly, 
edited by James Russell Ixjwell, was started under favorable pros- 
pects (1857) . In its columns appeared many articles written by the 
outstanding writers of New England. The most noted of the literary 
magazines of the South was The Southern Literary Messenger.^ 


1 Other noted writers of the Old South that deserve mention were: the poets, Hmry 
Timrod (1829-1867) and Paul Hamilton Hayne (18S0-1886) ; and the novelists, 
Nathaniel Beveiley Tucker (1784-1851) and John Pendleton Kennedy (1795-1870) . 
In Swallow Bam Kennedy idealized the life of the arisiociacy of old Virginia as did 
Thomas Nelson Page at a later time. His best-known novel, however, was Horse-Shoe 
Robinson, a romance of the Revolution. Tucjter’s George Balcombe (1886) was regarded 
by Edgar Allan Poe as “the best American novel.” - , „ , 

a Other magarines that deserve mention were: Harper's New Monthly Magazine 
(1850) , Harpers Weekly (1857) , and Codey’s Lady’s Book (1880) . The last-named 
was primarify a fashion magazine, although it also conuined stones and artides 
giving advice on manners and morals. Business magazines were: De Bow’s Review, 
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In the writing of history New England during this period easily 
took the lead over all other sections. There are a number ot reasons 
for this. The libraries in Boston and Cambridge contained the Bnest 
collections of the source materials ot history that could be found in 
the United States. It happened too that in this region there were 
several scholars with a leaning toward historical research and with 
the means to prosecute that ambition. 

The first, in point of time, ol these historians was Jared Sparks 
(1789-1866) . He wrote a number ot biographies of leading American 
statesmen. He also published valuable collections of documents. 
These included the Dil)lomalic Correspondence of the American 
Revolution and the writings of Washington and Franklin. In pre- 
paring these papers for publication he made revisions of the original 
texts for which he has been crilici/ed by later historians. His reason 
for taking these liberties was that he considered it distespectful 
to the fathers of the country to advertise any slips in spell- 
ing or grammar which they may have made, believing, as has 
been said, that they should never appear in public exc^t in full 
dress. 

A more successful historian than Sparks was George Banc i oft 
(1800-1891) . He was born and reared in Mas.sachu.setts and educated 
at Harvard. After his graduati(!ln he went to Germany and took an 
extensive course in the University of Gottingen. His great literary 
production was the History of the United States in twelve volumes, 
the first ol which appeared in 1834 and the last in 1882. This work, 
however, although so voluminous, does not carry the narrative be- 
yond 1789. In writing this valuable work the author made use of an 
ornate style, but allowed his demcHratic beliefs and his ardent 
patriotism to impart more color to the narrative than is permitted by 
the canons of objective historical writing. 

The greatest of all the historians of this period were a trio of 
writers— Prescott, Motley, and Parkman— whose names are familiar 
to students of history. All three of them lived in or near Boston and 
bore the stamp of Harvard. Their writings, especially those of Park- 
man, were based on careful research and were couched in getod 
literary style. The subjects treated were interesting, the selec tion of 
facts wise, and the method of expression clear and often ornate. In 


Hunt's Magazine, and the Banker's Magazine. De Bow’s Review had a wider circula- 
tion than any other Southern magazine. Niles' Weekly Register (ISll) was a most 
useful ne«^ publication. It discus.s^ the important issues of the day and reprinted 
editorials akid news stories taken from the daily piess throughout the country. For 
this reason it was an excellent reflector of public opinion and is today a valuable 
storehouse of historical information. (The date following each title is for the hrst 
year of publication.) 
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short, never before or since has the writing of history in this country 
been more of a fine art than it was under these noted historians. 

William Hickling Prescott (1796-1859) was the author of four Prescott 
great works. These were: the History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella (18.S7) ; the History of the Conquest of Mexico (1843) ; the 
History of the Conquest of Peru (1847) ; and the History of the 
Reign of Philip II. These works were written in a dignified and 
interesting style, although later scholarship has questioned the 
accuracy of some of the statements. The outstanding historical 
works of John Lothrop Motley (1814-1877) were The Rise of the Motley 
Dutch Republic (1856) and The History of the United Netherlands, 
which came out between 1860 and 1868. In these works he displayed 
great skill in describing events and depicting historical characters, 
along with a brilliance in style that is lare in historical writing. His 
hatred of Spanish tyranny gave a spice to his narrative which was 
very acceptable to the reader but detracted from its objectivity. The 
youngest and greatest of this noted trio was Francis Parkman (1823- Parhman 
1893) . Most of his works, however, did not appear until after 1860, 
and he therefore more properly belongs to a later period. 
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The Church in the Federal Period (1783-1860) 

j^^^URING the years immediately following the Revolution, some 
of the leading religious denominations, like the states and the Fed- 
eral Union, began to form constitutions which would give them 
more effective organi/;ation. In the 1780’s the Methodists, Catholics, 
Presbyterians, and Episcopalians were organized on a national basis. 
In New England, strange to say, the trend toward nationalism in 
church government did not appear, although political nationalism 
was making greater headway there than in many other p*rts of the 
country. The old congregational idea ot demcxracy and decentrali- 
zation in church government was being revived, and the Congre- 
gationalists refused to effect a qAtional organization. By this refusal 
they put themselves at a disadvantage in the contest with the denomi- 
nations which were more efficiently organized. 

The Baptists were likewise committed in theory to the doctrine 
of democracy and decentralization, since their form of church 
government was also congregational, but a spirit of nationalism soon 
grew up among them. The necessity of uniting their membership in 
all sections in the fight for religious freedom (in which they took a 
leading part) caused the churches of this denomination to develop 
a machinery of co-operation. Accordingly, regional asscKiations 
increased in number and importance, and in 1814 a national con- 
vention was organized to direct foreign missions. 

the westward movement in the churches 

The Presbyterians and Congregationalists outdistanced the other 
denominations in establishing schools and spreading culture in the 
West, but they were not so successful in gathering in members as 
were the Baptists and the Methodists. The numerical strength of the 
Baptists in the West was due partly to the number of emigrants of 
this faith, from the older states, and partly to their success in winning 
converts in the new land. Their system of church government, by 
which all the members had an equal voice in the administration 
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of church affairs, was in accord with the democratic ideals of the 
frontier. There was also a strain of mysticism in their religion which 
made a strong appeal to the emotions. Strict discipline was enforced 
on the members. Delinquents were admonished and rebuked and if 
they proved recalcitrant were excluded from the church. Some of 
the other denominations also held their members up to a rigid 
standard of conduct. The enforcement of this discipline proved a 
valuable aid to the authorities in their effort to preserve law and 
order on the restless frontier. 

The Methodists likewise were able to secure a strong foothold in 
the West. Their system of circuit riders, which had been devised by 
Wesley for England, was well adapted to a new and sparsely settled 
country. Under this plan the minister would travel over a large 
district, visiting the churches as often as possible and preaching 
daily at such places as would furnish him an audience. The Methodist 
doctrine, like the Baptist, had a warm emotional content which 
found a ready response in the hearts of backwoodsmen. With a zeal 
and energy worthy of a great cause, the circuit riders went along the 
highways and byways organizing new churches and strengthening 
those which had already been established. As they moved on from 
place to place, class leaders and local preachers were left behind to 
keep the fires burning. These efforts were attended with great 
success, and the church grew rapidly in numbers and influence 
throughout the Western country. 

In the early years the Catholic Church did not play as prominent 
a part in the indoctrination of the West as did the Protestant denomi- 
nations. The few Catholic emigrants from the East were served by 
itinerant priests, and missionary priests were sent out to the French 
settlements at Detroit and in the Illinois region. By 1808 there were 
enough Catholics in the trans- Allegheny region to warrant the 
establishment of a diocese. Bishop Joseph Flaget was put in control 
of this diocese, which included Tennessee, Kentucky, and all the 
Northwest Territory. The Catholic cause in both the West and the 
East was greatly strengthened by the coming of the Irish and German 
immigrants, for virtually all the former and a large portion of the 
latter were Catholics. 


THE SECOND AWAKENING 

The general deterioration in religion and morality which resulted 
from the Revolution (see pp. 135 f.) lasted until n«^ the end of 
the eighteenth century. During thjs period the American church is 
thought to have reached the lowest point in spirituality and moral 
efficacy ever plumbed in its entire history. Far worse than the 
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material losses of the churches occasioned by the war were the deep 
inroads which unbelief was making on the faith of the people. Moral 
integrity and religious earnestness were, however, too deeply im- 
bedded in the American character to be uprooted permanently by 
the skepticism and infidelity that had been brought in by British 
and French soldiers. Hence in the last years of the century the 
American people began to slough off immorality and infidelity and 
yearn for the garments of salvation. The i^ime was thus ripe for a 
religious revival, which made a good start about the turn of the 
century. 

To differentiate this revival from that of the first half of tlie 
eighteenth century, we speak of it as the Second Awakening. It 
started in the East, in all probability partly as a result of the evangeli- 
cal activity of the Methodists in Boston. Strange to say, the Eastern 
colleges, which had recently been the strongholds of skepticism and 
deism, now became important centers of the revival. Timothy 
Dwight, the president of Yale, was able to exert a strong influence 
on his students in favor of religion, and a revival began there in 
1802 which led to the professed conversion of one third of the student 
body. This fine beginning was followed by other revivals cx-curring 
at frequent intervals. Amherst, Williams, and Dartmouth had like 
experiences. 

The revival, however, was not confined to New England and the 
colleges, but spread throughout the entire country and affected all 
classes. In the West it took a very serious and colorful toim. Heie 
the emotions of the people were stirred to the depths, and feeling was 
expressed in dramatic fashion. C4onversion was regarded as the most 
outstanding experience in the personal history of any individual. It 
brought to the sinner a sense of pardon for all his sms and qualified 
him for a life of joy and peace throughout eternity. When under 
conviction the sinner was brought down to the hell of despair; with 
conversion came a sense of relief which exalted him to the heaven of 
religious ecstasy. 

The revival in the West started in Logan County, Kentucky, in 
1796, under the preaching of James McGready, an earnest Presby- 
terian minister. From this center the movement spread under the 
leadership of Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist ministers until 
the whole Western country had experienced a religious awakening. 
Meetings were held which lasted day and night for days at a time. 
These were attended by hundreds and sometimes thousands of 
earnest lij^teners. At one gathering the number present was estimated 
at from 10,000 to 25,000. Families came to these meetings bringing 
their provisions witli them and prepared to stay several days in ^eir 
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tents. Out of this practice developed the camp meeting, which played 
an important part in the evangelization of the West. 

The Second Awakening was followed by small, local revivals that 
occurred periodically throughout the country. Each year virtually 
every community had an evangelistic campaign which resulted in 
winning new recruits for the church and in increasing the spiritual 
fervor of those who had previously been converted. The camp meet- 
ing played an important part both in the Second Awakening and in 
these follow-up revivals. Bibles, tracts, and other literature distrib- 
uted by colporteurs also helped to stimulate the spirit of religious 
fervor. 

The spark of evangelism which was kept alive by these means 
again burst into flame in the “Great Revival of 1858.”i The panic 
of 1857 was an important factor in this revival. The suffering inci- 
dent to hard times was interpreted by many as a sign of God’s dis- 
pleasure with the sin and worldlincss of the prosperous years. The 
panic also caused many people to appreciate the deceitfulness of 
material wealth and to look to spiritual sources for consolation. 
Thus as doors to earthly opportunity were closing, windows looking 
toward heaven were opening. I'his later religious movement was 
largely interdenominational in character and, except in rural sec- 
tions, was not characterized by emotional excesses. 

The imprint made on the American character by the successive 
waves of evangelism was both good and bad, but, according to the 
best-informed opinion, the good far outweighed the evil. One prac- 
tical result was a decided increase in church membership. A more 
intangible, but none the less impoitant, result of the revivals was 
the deepening of the spiritual lile oi professed Chiistians. They im- 
parted to religion a warmth and zeal of which it had stood greatly 
in need. New churches were erected, and the pulpit attracted the 
energies of able and consecrated men who served the cause ol religion 
with a zeal, courage, and self-devotion in keeping with their high 
calling. 

The series of evangelistic movements brought on a revival of 
orthodoxy as well as religion, and a belief at variance with the funda- 
mentals of Christianity was no longer popular. Reverence for the 
Bible went almost to the verge of bibliolatry. The Scriptures were 
regarded as having been verbally inspired, and (}uotations from them 
were cited as unanswerable arguments in all sorts of controversies. 
In the sermons, prayers, and hymps of church worship, strong em- 
phasis was placed on otherworldliness. According to the church 
leaders, the great aim of religion was not to improve social conditions 

1 In the ISZO’s also, the country had been swept by a revival. 
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on earth but to prepare the individual for a career of happiness and 
usefulness in the world to come. 

Another effect of the revivals was an improvement in the morals 
of the people. One observer, who seemed inclined to give a judicial 
appraisal of the movement, spoke of it (1803) as follows: . . some 
neighborhoods, noted for their vicious and profligate manners, are 
now as much noted for their piety and good order. Drunkards, pro- 
fane swearers, liars, quarrelsome persoifis, etc., are remarkably 
reformed.” 1 

One cost of the revival was the restraint which a renewed interest 
in religion imposed upon certain types of intellectual freedom. With 
the triumphant return of orthodoxy, church leaders became hostile 
to any views which were in conflict with their conception of reli- 
gion. Scientific theory and liberal philosophy, therefore, did not 
now enjoy such freedom of expression as they had in the post- 
Revolutionary decade. 


MORMONISM 

As the evangelistic movement swept in successive wave? over the 
country it left a doctrinal sediment in which religious irregularities 
might easily sprout. Accordingly, there arose a number of religious 
movements which were considered vagaries by the orthodox. Promi- 
nent in the list of unconventional denominations which grew out of 
evangelical soil was Mormonism. The founder of this new church 
was Joseph Smith, a young man of western New York, who had im- 
bibed from superstitious parents a firm belief in visions. In a trance 
at the age of eighteen, so he maintained, he was directed by an angel 
to locate a buried book made up of golden plates or pages. By the 
aid of two miraculous lenses found with the plates he was able to 
read them. The book purports to be an account of America going 
back as far as the Tower of Babel, with emphasis on the ups and 
downs of God’s chosen people in this hemisphere. This golden book 
after having been translated by Smith with the aid of four help>ers 
(as was claimed by him) was published as the Book of Mormon 
and became the sacred book of the Mormons. 

Smith was soon able to win adherents to the new faith, and a 
church was organized in Seneca County, New York (1830) . In the 
same year began the missionary activity which has done so much to 
promote the Mormon cause. But Smith fell into disfavor with his 
neighbors, and troubles arose which led to a move to Kirtland, Ohio, 
and thenko Far West, Missouri. At the latter place the strife between 

1 Sweet, op, ctt., 3SS. 
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the Mormons and the older inhabitants became serious, and the 
former then withdrew from Missouri and settled at Nauvoo, Illinois. 

The new community at Nauvoo started off promisingly and in a 
few years was in a flourishing condition. Trouble soon came, how- 
ever, for in 1843 Smith professed to have received a new revelation 
authorizing polygamy. Opposition to the Mormons now became 
intense, and civil strife again arose between them and the anti- 
Mormons. Smith and his brother were put in jail at Carthage on the 
charge of treason. With the connivance of the authorities a mob 
attacked the jail and shot the Smith brothers (1844) . 

Two years later, under the able leadership of Brigham Young, the 
Mormons left Nauvoo and started on their long trek to a new and 
permanent home. Before the end of 1848 there were five thousand of 
the faithful in Utah ready to change the arid valley of the Great 
Salt Lake into a land of milk and honey. Irrigation projects were 
planned and carried out, and soon the desert flowered into beauty 
and ripened into fruitfulness. Missionaries were sent out to gather in 
recruits, many of whom came from foreign lands. An emigration 
fund was established to aid new converts in their long journey to 
the Promised Land. 


THE MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 

The religious fervor generated by the great revival and sustained 
by subsequent evangelistic efforts aroused a feeling of humanitarian- 
ism which found expression in missionary activity at home and 
abroad and in other efforts at human betterment. In the period that 
overlapped the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries a number of 
societies for promoting home missions were formed by several 
denominations in the Middle and New England states. These organi- 
zations were generally local and interdenominational in character. 
Later, societies for home missions were organized on a denomina- 
tional basis in all the leading denominations. 

Some of these missionaries worked faithfully in sparsely settled 
communities preaching to the frontiersmen, while others were put- 
ting forth their best efforts to convert the Indians. In the 1830’s the 
Methodists were represented by Jason Lee in far-away Oregon, where 
he and his associates were earnestly trying to bring the Indians to 
a knowledge of Christ. The Presbyterians also were active in the same 
reg^ion in that decade. Marcus Whitman, whom they had sent as a 
medical missionary to work with the Indians (1836) , is noted not 
only for his sacrificial work among* the natives but also for an heroic 
journey on horseback from Oregon to Boston and Washington 
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(1842) The Catholics from Canada were also active as mission- 
aries in Oregon, and this rivalry whetted the desire of the American 
Protestant missionaries for the acquisition of the region by their own 
country. 

Early in the nineteenth century American Protestants began to 
organize societies for the promotion of foreign missions. The move- 
ment had a dramatic beginning when five consecrated and zealous 
young men were ordained at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1812, and sent 
out to preach to the people of India. The organization which spon- 
sored this first mission was under the auspices of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches. Other denominations followed suit, and 
in time all the larger ones had national missionary societies. Foreign 
missions were established in China, Japan, and other distant regions. 
In Hawaii the missionaries had marked success in Christianizing and 
civilizing the natives. 

The Sunday School was another agency for imparting religious 
instruction during this period. The first Sunday School in this coun- 
try was organized by the Methodist bishop, Francis Asbury, in 
Hanover County, Virginia, in 1 786. The example set by th^ Method- 
ists was followed by other denominations, and the movement soon 
became widespread. 

Later in this period (1851) i4ie Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was brought to the United States. By 1865 it had made con- 
siderable headway in the larger cities. 

THE CHURCH AND SIAVERY 

During the first half-century after the Declaration of Independence, 
official pronouncements against slavery were made by religious 
groups in the South, as well as in the North, especially among the 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, This agreement on the 
slavery question between the branches of these churches in the 
South and North was not seriously disturbed until about 1830, when 
the second and more violent period of slavery agitation began. The 
advocacy of emancipation was now frowned upon by public senti- 
ment in Dixie, and the attacks on slavery gradually grew fiercer in 
the North, Under such conditions it was only natural that the slavery 
dispute should invade the churches. 

1 Although the long trip was probably made primarily in the interest of his mission, 
Whitman is thought to have interviewed Prcsicfent Tyler and Secietary Webster, who 
received him cordially and respectfully. Tradition lelates that this rugged pioneer, 
dressed in leather bieeches and worn and lorn furs, and whose hands had been fiozen 
on his thrsugf-thousand-mile ride, made a deep impression on the President and his 
Secretary of State when he pointed out to them the great value of this far-off region. 
On his return to his mission he accompanied a large group of emigrants to Oregon, 
(^e O. P. Chitwood, John Tyler, S35.) 
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The denominations which had the largest membership were the 
Methodists and the Baptists. As the controversy over slavery grew 
in intensity and bitteincss the Baptists and Methodists of the 
South took an increasingly firm stand in favor of slavery, while their 
brethren in the North became more and more outspoken in 
favor of abolition. Schism was the inevitable outcome of this 
feeling. 

The breach in both denominations came in the middle 1840’s. In 
October, 1844, the board that had charge of Baptist home missions 
refused to appoint James E. Reeves as a missionary in the home 
field because he was a slaveowner. Latei in the same year the board 
for foreign missions declared that it would not send out any slave- 
holder as a foreign missionary unless he liberated his slaves. There- 
uj:)on the Baptists in the South severed their relation witli their 
Northern associates and organized (1845) the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 

In the meantime the Methodist General Conference in a meeting 
in New York in 1844 had considered the case of Bishop James O. 
Andrew of Georgia, who had by marriage become the owner of a 
few slaves. This was the first time that a Methodist bishop had been 
handicapped by such an encumbrance. After a debate of eleven days 
a resolution was passed asking Bishop Andrew to abstain from his 
episcopal activities until he had disposed of his slaves. The Southern 
annual conferences now seceded from the national organization and 
next year (1845) organized at Louisville, Kentucky, tlie Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, creating a breach which remained open lor 
nearly a century (until 1939) . 

In 1837-38 the regular Presbyterians divided into two groups, the 
New School and Old School Presbyterians. The New Sclicrol gioup 
was strongly antislavery in sentiment, and its General Assembly 
finally (1857) adopted a resolution vigorously condemning slavery. 
This resulted in the withdrawal of a number of Southern mem- 
bers who organized the United Synod of the South. The Old 
School Presbyterians refused to take any official stand against slav- 
ery and thus escaped division until after the outbreak of the Civil 
War. 

After their division both the Methodists and the Baptists increased 
in membership and in missionary activity, but the numerical gain 
was purchased at the cost of weakening the cause of political union. 
Hitherto the national unity of the^e large denominations had been 
an important tie in binding North and South together. The snapping 
of this tie subjected the political bond to additional strain and 
thereby aggravated the trend toward disunion. 
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AMERICAN LIFE AT MID-CENTURY (1840-1860) : COUNTRY LIFE 

During the 1840’s and 1850’s a large majority of the American 
people followed agriculture as an occupation and therefore lived on 
isolated farms or in small villages. The greater portion of the land 
in all sections was held by small landowners, who cultivated it with 
the aid of their sons and often one or more hired men. The wives 
and daughters also sometimes lent a helpiilg hand with the outdoor 
work. Usually, however, the women were kept busy with their own 
allotted tasks. These included not only cooking and housekeeping, 
but also such miscellaneous duties as milking and churning, drying 
fruit, poultry raising, sewing, and spinning and weaving. Neighbor- 
hood co-operation was still practiced in the performance of such 
tasks as house-raising, grain threshing, logrolling, and other similar 
kinds of work which called for the joint labor of a number of men 
(see p. 61) . The yeoman farmers were the backbone of American 
society. They had much in common whether they lived in the North 
or the South. Their manners and customs and ethical and religious 
ideals were very similar in all sections. They prized highly flie homely 
virtues of courage, honesty, industry, and frugality and had a great 
respect for religion. 

Owing to diversities of soil, ifabor systems, and social conditions, 
the economic outlook varied in different sections of the country. In 
New England the hillsides had worn thin, and the farmers were 
making a losing fight in competition with the grain growers of the 
West. In more favored regions of the North and in the Northwest 
the small farmer enjoyed the great advantage of fertile soil; conse- 
quently, he generally lived in a comfortable house, had good barns 
for his stock, and was well supplied with necessary food and clothing. 
Except for a few owners of large landed estates, there were no great 
inequalities of wealth among the farmers in these sections. 

Less fortunate than the yeoman of the Northwest was the small 
farmer of the South. There were, however, some points in favor of 
the latter. The long summers were an advantage in crop production, 
and land was so cheap that any industrious worker could hope to 
become a landowner. But the lands which the yeomen held were 
frequently not of the best grade, and the crop yield on them was 
not large. Then, too, many of them could not give their children the 
opportunities for elementary education which were enjoyed by the 
masses in the North and Northwest, for the South had lagged behind 
these sections in public education. 

The small farmer of the South was, generally speaking, not in as 
good financial circumstances as his brother of the North. Further- 
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more, his long, lanky appearance, his carelessness of dress, and his 
untidiness in the use of tobacco caused him to appear at a disadvan- 
tage when in the presence of strangers. In descriptions of the South 
written by hurried and sometimes biased travelers he therefore plays 
an unattractive role. These observers were quick to note his some- 
what ungainly exterior but were not able to appreciate his good 
qualities— his industry, honesty, love of freedom, courage, reverence 
for religion, respect for womanhood, and loyalty to friends. It was 
these deeper inner traits which later enabled him to make a suc- 
cessful adjustment to a new social order brought in by war and 
reconstruction. 

In all countries and in every age there is a stratum of people who The 
because of physical or mental handicaps and a lack of economic 
opportunity fall into poverty ot petty criminality or both. There was 
such a class in every region of the United States. In the Northwest, 
because of the abundance ot fertile land, it was small, although it 
was recruited to some extent by pauper immigrants. In the South 
it was larger than in other sections, partly on account of the excess 
of poor land and partly on account ot the prevalence ot hookworm 
and malaria in certain localities. With their physical and mental 
vigor sapped by disease and malnutrition, the poor whites could not 
put forth the exertion needed to earn a comfortable living. These 
unfortunates were termed by the Negroes “poor white trash,” and 
some of them merited the designation. 

Another group of small farmers in the South consisted of the The 
mountain whites, who occupied the Appalachian region from Mary- ^Mes""” 
land to northern Alabama. Since they were not in easy reach of trans- 
portation routes, they were shut off fiom the main stream of progress. 

As a result of this isolation, living conditions among them were very 
much as they had been in pioneer days, the manners and customs 
of the colonial age having been preserved with slight change. Dwell- 
ing in a log cabin, the hardy mountaineer cultivated a small acreage 
in the elevated valleys, or “coves,” as they were called, and managed 
to gp'ow enough grain to supply his family and the few razorback 
hogs and other livestock that he kept. Seldom, if ever, did he have 
the assistance of a slave, for there were very few Negroes in the 
entire region. The furnishings of his house were scant and most of 
the utensils were of wood. An attractive feature of the humble dwell- 
ing was a large fireplace over which were suspended pothooks and a 
crane used in the family cooking. , 

The group in the South which has attracted the most attention of ^rge 
the writers of both fiction and history is that of the wealthy landed 
proprietors. Everywhere in the Southland there were big estates of the SotAh 
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manned with numerous slaves. In each case the owner lived in a 
mansion, supplied with costly furnishings and surrounded by beau- 
tiful lawns and gardens. In some cases broad columned porticos, wide 
halls, and beautiful wainscoting were characteristic architectural 
features. The mansion house was usually the center of a group of 
buildings which gave the plantation the appearance of a village.^ 
The surrounding buildings consisted of a kitchen, smokehouse, 
laundry, storerooms, office, granaries, barn% poultry houses, school- 
house, blacksmith shop, weaving loom, and, at some distance away, 
hidden behind a clump of trees, a group of Negro cabins, each with 
its small yard and larger vegetable garden. 
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At mid-century throughout the North there were landed estates 
comparable in size to those of the South; but in the former se(tion 
the wealthy class owed its affluente mainly to manufacturing, bank- 
ing, and commerce rather than to agriculture. This favored gioup 
therefore lived mostly in the cities and large towns. The j)atiicians 
in the North and South had much in common as to manners and 
customs, styles of dress, and .social ideals. The luxury of the rich 
Southern planter was more than matched by that of the Northern 
merchant prince. ' 

The development of American industry and the marked improve- 
ment in transportation facilities were attended by the rapid growth 
of the older cities and the rise of new oner. In 1790 the census reports 
listed only two cities (Philadelphia and New York) as having a popu- 
lation of twenty thousand and more. By 1800 the number had 
increased to five. These were, in order of si/e, Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore, Boston, and Charleston. It was twenty years before 
another. New Orleans, was added to the list. The number increased 
rapidly during the next three decades, having climbed up to eight 
by 1830, to sixteen by 1840, and to thirty by 18.50.2 

At the opening of the century Philadelphia was the largest city, 
but by 1812 New York had won first place, a rank which it has held 
ever since. With a population (1840) of more than three hundred 
thousand. New York had become the great commercial and financial 
center of the country. Broadway was the great avenue of traffic and 
the promenade of fashion. Along this poorly paved street, dimly 

1 In the lower South the mansion tiousc was often located, not on the plantation, 
but in a near-by town or village. 

2 Of th^se thirty cities, only four (New Orleans, Charleston, Richmond, and Mo- 
bile) were in the states which afteiwards formed the Southern Confederacy. The 
aggregate population of these four cities was 307.445; the total population of the 
thirty was 2571,774. 
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lighted by gas, there passed a continuous stream of vehicular traffic. 
Conspicuous in the line of pedestrians along the sidewalks were the 
women dressed in costly furs or in bright-colored silks and satins. 

Until 1842, when the Croton Water began to be piped into the city, 
much of the water supply was obtained by use of hand pumps 
scattered throughout the city. 

Next to New York in size and importance came Philadelphia, a Philadelphia 
city still noted for its Quakerlike calm and quiet. According to the 
census of 1 840 its population was around 220,000 and by 1 850 about 
340,000. Its clean and well-paved streets were straight and monoto- 
nously regular. Along them behind beautiful rows of trees could be 
seen pretentious mansions, with white doors and marble steps. With 
its fine public squares and well-stocked shops the city presented an 
attractive appearance. 

Baltimore and Boston, third and fourth respectively in size, were Baltimore 
also growing rapidly in im})ortance and were attracting favorable 
comment from foreign observers. 

New Orleans was the largest city in the South and the most pic- New 
turcstpie one in the country. As a protection against the river there 
had been constructed a broad levee which rose eight feet above the 
level of the city and which was approached by a gradual inclined 
plane. Four miles of this levee weie used as a wharf. New Orleans 
was the most cosmopolitan of all our cities. A part of it was like any 
other large American city. In one quarter visitors were reminded of 
Paris by the language, mode of life, amusements, shops, and restau- 
rants of the French and Creole population. There was a third portion 
which was reminiscent of Cadi/,. Here dirty and grass-grown streets 
and dilapidated wharves and houses protlaimed poverty and distress. 

Charleston was the second city in the region south of the Potomac charleston 
River, but it was lagging behind its rivals in growth. It was still, 
however, the center of a charming stjcial life and the guardian of 
patrician traditions. 

Cincinnati was the metropolis of the West and the leading pork- Cincinnati 
packing center in the United States. Its pork industry and other 
businesses afforded employment for ten thou.sand workers. Foreign 
observers were impressed with the attrat tiveness of the city and com- 
mented favorably on its broad, well-paved streets, beautifully 
adorned with shade trees, and its private residences remarkable 
for their elegance and neatness. It was a center of culture as well 
as prosperity. It could boast of tw.o fine public libraries, six daily 
newspapers, and several colleges, including a medical college, a law 
school, and a theological seminary. 

Chicago was exhibiting youthful vigor but was not giving promise Chicago 
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of its future greatness. It had been organized into a city in 1839 and 
by 1840 had a population of more than five thousand. 

The most phenomenal growth of all the cities was that made by 
San Francisco. The waving of the magic wand of gold had suddenly 
transformed it from a little town of slightly over eight hundred 
inhabitants (in 1848) to a city of more than thirty-four thousand 
(34,776) by 1852. 

The cities were not properly drained, al{id in none of them was 
there a proper disposal ot refuse. Rubbish was thrown into the 
gutters, and garbage was allowed to accumulate in alleys and back 
yards. In some places the air was polluted by vile odors emanating 
from slaughterhouses and malodorous manufacturing plants. Dogs 
were allowed the freedom of the streets, and under the wooden side- 
walks lived innumerable rats. The hogs that roamed at will in most 
of the cities served as scavengers, but often were a nuisance in that 
they impeded traflic and dug unsightly holes in the streets for 
wallowing places. As late as 1853 there were said to be more hogs 
than people in the town of Urbana, Illinois, now the seat of a great 
state university. 

In the cities housing conditions were generally bad, almost beyond 
belief. Many of the poor “lived in damp, dark, ill-ventilated, vermin- 
infested, underground rooms.” ifiy 1850 a number of cities had been 
furnished with community water systems, but there was no guar- 
antee that the water supplied by them would be pure. For example, 
the water which was piped into Chicago horn Lake Michigan was 
frequently contaminated by the drainage from the manure piles on 
the lake shore. Nowhere was the public protected against the sale of 
milk from diseased cows, and it was charged that in New York eight 
thousand children annually lost their lives as a result of infection 
from milk. 

In the mid-century decades, families of means were beginning to 
enjoy many of the conveniences of the machine age. In some homes 
there were hot and cold running water, bathrexjms, cookstoves, and 
occasionally a hot-air furnace. German and Irish immigration had 
brought in a good supply of servants, who were relieving the women- 
folk of drudgery in prosperous families in the North, while slaves 
were performing the same service for the wealthy in the South. 

Since the rules of sanitation were largely ignored, it is no wonder 
that the cities were often scourged with epidemics. In winter small- 
pox was widely prevalent. Vaccination was practiced to some extent 
but was'^not an adequate curb on the disease since it was not com- 
pulsory. The South was time and again the victim of yellow fever, 
and, whenever midsummer approached, the people in this section 
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stood in dread of its recurrence. One of the most violent of these out- 
breaks was the one that occurred in the summer of 1853. It was at 
its worst in New Orleans. Starting in May, it attained the greatest vir- 
ulence in August. On the 21st of that month the number of deaths 
in the city for one day was nearly three hundred. The mortality 
was as high as that in London from the great plague. The only bright 
spot in the awful situation was the heroism and wisdom displayed by 
the physicians, nurses, and others who cared for the victims of the 
disease. Worse even than the yellow fever were the epidemics of 
cholera. The greatest scourge from this disease began in the spring 
of 1849. Starting in the South it gtadually spread throughout the 
country. It reached the Pacific coast by 1851, and three years later 
returned to New York and Chicago, this time in a most virulent form. 
When a city was in the throes of tlie plague, no one could be seen on 
the streets except doctors, undertakers, and coffinmakers. “Thousands 
fled panic-stricken before the scourge, while days of fasting, humilia- 
tion and prayer were appointed in view of its probable advent.” 

AMUSFMENTS 

There were many wholesome amusements participated in by the 
fieople, especially by the class that had the leisure to enjoy them. 
These included skating, boating, horseback riding, yacht sailing, 
hunting and fishing, and the playing of such games as football and 
baseball. Baseball, which had developed from “Old Town Ball,” 
was played in the early 1850’s very much as it is today, except that 
the number of players on each side ranged from eleven to thirteen. 
By 1858 a National Association of Baseball Players had been organ- 
ized, and the game had been standardized under a regular code of 
rules. Every community of any importance had its local team, and 
colleges and high schools had taken up the popular sport. 

The circus was a great attraction to all classes. It had developed 
into greater importance in the 1850’s by the consolidation of small 
troupes into large organizations and hv the use of the railroad for the 
transportation of circus equipment. P. T. Bamum was the dean of 
circus managers. 

In the cities the theater offered a type of recreation which was 
very popular (see pp. 350 f.) . The small towns located on the naviga- 
ble rivers were also favored with occasional theatricals given on show- 
boats. In these towns the people gladly welcomed the periodic visits 
of the showboats and were thrilled, with the dramatic performances 
and the loud and stirring music with which they were accompanied. 

The indoor amusements were similar to those of the present time. 
Cards, chess, checkers, billiards, and other games were popular. The 
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spelling match was in high favor with the youth since it was both an 
intellectual contest and a social diversion. Dancing also had a wide 
vogue, and masquerade balls were rather common. Although the 
quadrille was still the most usual form of dancing, the polka and the 
waltz were often seen in fashionable circles. To stern moralists with 
conservative leanings the waltz was an improper type of amusement. 
When Senator John Tyler (afterwards President) first witnessed the 
waltz (1827) he was shocked by the peifolrmance. In writing to his 
daughter about it he described it as “a dance which you have never 
seen, and which I do not desire to see you dance. It is rather vulgar 
I think.” In the cities there were public dance halls which were 
regarded as “sinks of iniquity.” 

Summer Every family of the opulent class tried to make at least one tour 

'esorts q£ Europe— the “Grand Tour,” as it was called. For the v/ealthy the 

summer resort also served as an important center of recreation, 
amusement, and social intercourse. In the 1850’s Newport, Rhode 
Island, took the lead as a seaside resort. Every summer the cottages 
and hotels of this watering place were crowded with well dressed 
women, accompanied by their prosperous husbands anfl fathers. 
They whiled away the time in dancing, horseback riding, bowling, 
bathing, and flirting. Of these amusements bathing was the most 
popular. The awkward costum^ worn by the women gave them a 
picturesque appearance but greatly hampered their movements in 
the water. Their swimming suits were a combination of long-sleeved 
red frocks and white pantalets coming down to their ankles. 

Mineral springs in the inteiior also attracted large numbers of 
summer visitors. Of these, Saratoga Springs of New York and White 
Sulphur Springs in Virginia (now West Virginia) were especially 
noted. These fashionable spas were patronized by the wealthy from 
all parts of the country. Some of the patrons were lured by the hoped- 
for benefit of the medicinal waters, but the majority were attracted 
by the opportunities for amusement and social intercourse. 

For a long time Southern planters and Northern manufacturers 
and merchants met each other on most friendly terms at these 
summer colonies. This mingling of the social leaders of the two sec- 
tions had a wholesome effect in that it tended to counteract the trend 
toward sectionalism. But in the late 1850's the ill feeling between 
North and South found its way to the summer resorts, and the 
Southern guests began to complain of a lack of cordiality toward 
them by their Northern associates. Accordingly, a movement was 
started in favor of boycotting Northern resorts and developing those 
of the South. 

Unfortunately, most of the amusements listed above were open 
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only to the prosperous classes. In the cities little or nothing had been 
done to provide recreation lor the poor. In large measure what 
recreation existed was supplied by the barroom and the public 
dance hall. It was therefore under these unwholesome surroundings 
that many of the youth, especially in the poorer quarters, found their 
diversion. That immorality and crime would be encouraged under 
such conditions should have occasioned no surprise. 

The yeomanry in the country were somewhat restricted in their 
amusements by a lack of leisure. There was, however, a variety of 
diversions which were open to tliem. These included (in addition to 
the semisocial working parties) outdoor games, hunting and Ashing, 
dancing and indoor games, visiting, churchgoing, and attendance at 
public meetings. One useful foira ot recieation indulged in by the 
rural classes was conversation. Farmers meeting each other at the 
inn, countiy store, church, or the county seat on court days, elections, 
and other public occasions, exchanged views on politics, condition 
of crops, and the questions of the day. Often this conversation took 
the form of anecdote and sometimes of coarse jokes. These meetings 
seived as a clearinghouse of views, afforded amusement, and kept 
alive a sense of humor in a rather drab countryside. 

DRESS 

The two decades immediately preceding the War for Southern 
Independence were an era of extravagance, especially as to the wear- 
ing appaiel of women. The hundred dollar gowns, costly shawls, and 
beautiful ribbons with which well-to do matrons and maids adorned 
themselves offended the sense of thiift of old-fashioned Americans. 
The stiict moralists also objected to the low-necked dresses worn in 
fashionable circles. Criticism was leveled against the length of the 
skirts, which were termed “street-sweepers.” So far had this silly 
fashion gone that it aroused a protest from Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, a 
prominent advocate of woman’s rights She set the example of wear- 
ing a costume which was a combination of a short skirt and a pair of 
full “trousers.” For a few years this new garb, known as "bloomers," 
gave promise of being popular and was adopted by so well known a 
personage as Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. But masculine ridicule 
was too much for feminine persistence, and after 1853 the costume 
was seldom worn except by suffragettes and other zealous advocates 
of the independence of women. 

The hoop skirt which followed haU better luck than the “bloomer." 
This new fashion was set by the Empress Eugenie, who introduced it 
at the French court in 1853. With such high sponsorship it is no 
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wonder that this fad was popular and held its own fur some years 
beyond the end of this era. 

The men at this period were less pretentious in their mode of 
dress than were their fair wives and daughters. The fro(k coat and 
the stovepipe hat were still much in use among the well to do. For a 
while the severity of this style of dress was relieved by colored vests 
of velvet or satin. Men, both young and old, frequently woie beards 
and mustaches, and the mustache cup was in great demand. 

“growing pains ’ 

American life in the 1840’s and 1850’s presented both attractive 
and unattractive features. The latter aie regarded by a present day 
historian^^ as the “giowing pains” of an otherwise healthy young 
society. It could hardly be expected that a generation which was 
tingling with youthful enthusiasm would be entirely free from the 
frailties which beset human nature 

In the cities theft, robbery, and murder grew more and mote 
common, and prostitutes plied their trade with unabashed boldness 
Young boys were often caught pilfering and picking potlJets Moie 
serious were the gangster organizations which inlested all tlie laiger 
cities. Another evil which had lecently giown into gicat pi opoi turns 
was that of professional beggaify intioduced by Get man and Irish 
immigrants The restraints on crime were weakened by the inelh 
ciency and laxity of the police and the misplaced clemency of pardon 
officials. It was in the gold diggings of California that ciinie flaunted 
itself with the most brazen impudence San Francisco foi a time was 
terrorized by thugs and other criminals Conditions became so intol- 
erable that the law-abiding element was foiced to oiganize itself into 
vigilance committees which restoied law and order. 

All the crime, however, could not be chaiged to the economic 
situation. Drunkenness, for example, was a vice of the picjsperous 
as well as of the poverty stric ken. The consumption of hard liquor 
was lessened as a result of the fight against it by the temperance 
agitators. But by 1856 this reform movement was on the decline, and 
the trend toward abstinence was checked by the drinking of beer. 
This practice, begun about 1850 by the native Americans in imita- 
tion of the German immigrants, had become widely prevalent in a 
decade. 

Gambling was also a very common vice. In the big cities, in the 
mining camps, and on the steamboats which went up and down the 
Mississif^i River, this evil practice was engaged in to the greatest 


iSee A. C. Cole. The trrepremble Conflict (1B50-1865), ch VII. 
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extern. Dueling was still practiced among the upper classes in the 
South, but by this time an affair of honor was very unusual in the 
North. 

In thus considering the evils of this period we are to guard against 
exaggerating its shortcomings and overlooking its many good points. 
It must not be forgotten that the two decades which overlapped the 
mid-century, despite much that is to be deprecated, were in some 
respects a golden age. In a large portion of the country the great 
natural resources were being appropriated for the uses of man, and 
the people were enjoying material comforts and leisure tor the cul- 
tivation of the finer things of life. There was still left enough of the 
sturdy virtues of pirmeering days to furnish society with a sound 
moral basis. Maturity had not brought on cynicism and undue 
sophistication, but was coupled with a bree/y optimism which pro- 
claimed the hopeful youthtulness of the age. Lingering traces of an 
earlier liberalism and a lively faith in religion gave a wholesome 
spiritual content to American social philosophy. This philosophy 
was finding expression in philanthropic and reform movements. 
Although society was a long way from the millenium of which 
cheerful optimists dreamed, progress toward a better day was grad- 
ually going forward, when war came to end many cherished hopes. 
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C^ENERAL TAYLOR was a man of limited education and 
strong prejudices. He was honest and was possessed of unusual 
moral and physical courage. In acting upon his firm convictions he 
displayed a fixed determination which was reminiscent of Andrew 
Jackson. His previous career afforded no experience which would 
qualify him for high office. He had never held a civil office and, prior 
to his nomination, had never voted in a Presidtmtial election. As he 
owned a large sugar plantation manned with several hundl'ed slaves, 
Taylor was naturally inclined to view the slaveiy question with 
Southern eyes. But it was not long before he fell under the influence 
of Seward, and then he inclin^ toward the Northern view of the 
slavery question. He therefore was not in favor of yielding to the 
South on that issue and was opposed to Clay’s compromise measures. 
Any hint of secession aroused in him violent antagonism, and he 
let it be known that an effort in that direction would be met by a 
boldness like that shown by Jackson in the nullification crisis. 

For Secretary of State Taylor selected John M. Clayton of Dela- 
ware, who was able to score a noted diplomatic success, the nego- 
tiation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. The settlement of the Oregon 
dispute and the acquisition of California had given the United States 
a new interest in the construction of a canal which would connect the 
Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean. In pursuit of this interest the United 
States secured from New Granada (now Colombia) , by a treaty 
signed in 1846, the right of transit across the Isthmus of Panama. 
Taking advantage of the opportunity offered by this agreement, 
American capitalists built the Panama Railroad in the half decade 
of 1850-1855. 

One of the three possible routes for a canal was through Nicaragua, 
in a location on which Great Britain had designs. She had already 
obtainecKthe eastern and was trying to get the western terminus. The 
rival plans of England and the United States made it necessary for 
the two Powers to come to an agreement, which was embodied in 
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the treaty negotiated (1850) by Secreury Clayton and Sir Henr>' 
Bulwer, British minister at Washington. Under the terms of the 
agreement any canal constructed in Nicaragua would be protected 
and its neutrality guaranteed by both countries. Both nations were 
pledged never to obtain exclusive control over the canal or to erect 
fortifications commanding it or to exercise any dominion over any 
part of Central America. 

THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 

When the new Congress met in December, 1849, the sectional bit- 
terness had reached a great height. Resolutions adopted by state 
legislatures and other bodies showed that there was intense feeling 
on the slavery question throughout the country. From thc*se expres- 
sions of opinion it was evident that there was an overwhelming senti- 
ment in the North against the extension of slavery to California and 
New Mexico, whereas feeling in the South was equally strong in 
favor of keeping the new territories open to it. An amicable agree- 
ment, therefore, on the questions at issue could be reached only as 
a result of compromise. In the efforts at compromise no co-operation 
could be expected from the radicals of either side. There were, how- 
ever, moderates from both sections who in a spirit of compromise 
were willing to meet their opponents on middle ground. 

In the meantime events in New Mexico, Utah, and California had 
taken such a turn as to demand immediate action by Congress. New 
Mexico was in need of a territorial government and Utah was a.sking 
for statehood. The Mormons there had organized a government for 
the new state of Deseret (1849), elected Brigham Young as gov- 
ernor, and applied for admission into the Union. 

The problem of greatest urgency arose in connection with Cali- 
fornia. The discovery of gold there early in 1848 had caused a mighty 
inrush of immigrants to the new El Dorado. “Blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, masons, farmers, bakers, tapsters, boarding-house keepers, sol- 
diers, and domestics all left their occupations. . . . Privates from the 
army and sailors from the naval ships deserted and repaired to the 
gold diggings.”! jn this heterogeneous group there were many good 
citizens but also a considerable number of criminals and outlaws. In 
1849, eighty-one thousand immigrants went to California. 

The military government of California had not been devised for 
such a situation and was not able to cope with the new conditions. 
Strife over mining titles led to fights, and there were numerous 

1 y. F. Rhodes, History of the United States, I. 111. (Quoted by permission of the 
Matmillan Company.) 
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brawls of other kinds. A sort of lynch law, regulated by the better 
element, was nearly all that stood between the people and anarchy. 
The need of law and order was strongly felt by all well-meaning 
citizens, and a constitutional convention was called to oiganize a 
government. Meeting in September, 1849, it framed a state consti- 
tution which prohibited slavery. In taking steps toward the forma- 
tion of a new government, the people were assisted by the confiden- 
tial agent of the President, for Taylor stated that he “desired to 
substitute the rule of law and order there for the bowie-knife and 
revolver.” The constitution was ratified by the people, and appli- 
cation was made to Congress for admission into the union. 

In the Congress that met in December, 1819, Henry Clay was one 
of the most prominent leaders. At this trying time he came forward 
to perform his last public service. Because of frail health and his 
advanced age, he had given up all hope ol the Presidency, and con- 
sequently his judgment was free from the bias of personal ambition. 
He now assumed the role of peacemaker and ofteied eight lesolu- 
tions which provided for a compromise settlement of the questions 
at issue. These resolutions led to one of the most remarkable debates 
ever staged in Congress. Prominent among the noted speakeis who 
took part in it, besides Clay himself, were Calhoun, Webstei, Stephen 
A. Douglas, William H. SewalQ, and Jefferson Davis. A few days 
after offering his resolutions (February 5, 1850) , Clay appealed on 
the floor of the Senate to uphold them. When he arose to speak, he 
faced an appreciative audience that over flowed the galleiies. With 
deep earnestness he urged each section of the country to make con- 
cessions to the other for the sake of the Union. Tlie Noith, he con- 
tended, should accept a law that would provide for the return of 
fugitive slaves to Southern owners. Nor should the North insist upon 
applying the Wilmot Proviso to the new territory, for the restriction 
was entirely unnecessary. If admitted at all, California would come 
into the Union with her antislavery constitution, and slavery could 
not exist in New Mexico because physical conditions there were 
unfavorable to it. 

About a month later (March 4) , Calhoun was slated to appear 
before the Senate. He was nearing death’s doot and was not strong 
enough physically to deliver his speech. Swathed in bandages, he 
tottered into the Senate chamber, where he sat quietly while his 
speech was being read by Senator James M. Mason of Virginia. In 
this serious address he expressed opposition to the compromise reso- 
lutions on the ground that they dicl not go far enough in recognizing 
the rights of the South. He declared tliat the only way in which the 
Union could be preserved was for the North to show a willingness 
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to return to the South her runaway slaves; stop the slavery agitation; 
allow the South an equal share in the public domain; and consent to 
an amendment to the Constitution which would restore the political 
equilibrium between the sections. 

A few days after Calhoun's speech was presented, Webster took the 
door in favor of compromise. His speech made on March 7 was a 
great forensic achievement and deserves to rank with his reply to 
Hayne. In it he advocated compromise for the sake of the Union and 
pointed out grievances of which the South had a right to complain. 
Like Clay, he urged the adoption of a stricter fugitive slave law and 
contended that slave restrictions by Congress on California and 
New Mexico were unnecessary. Even if there were no such restric- 
tions, slavery < ould not exist in those regions, and therefore to apply 
the Wilmot Proviso to them would only serve to antagonize the 
South. Since California and New Mexico were destined to be free, 
‘‘I would not,” he said, “take pains uselessly to reaffirm an ordinance 
of nature, nor to re-enact the will of God. I would put in no Wilmot 
Proviso for the mere purpose of a taunt or reproach.” 

This was the last joint appearance on the public stage of that 
triumvirate of elder statesmen which had played so prominent a role 
for a generation. Calhoun died in less than a month after the delivery 
of his address, and both Clay and Webster passed away before the 
end of 1852. 

Clay’s resolutions were opposed by extremists in both the North 
and tlie South. The Northern radicals were against the proposed 
compromise on the ground that it did not sufficiently loosen the 
shackles of slavery, whereas the Southern radicals opposed it because 
it did not give adequate recognition to the rights of the slaveowner. 
Prominent in the list of the younger statesmen who for these reasons 
objected to the Compromise were William H. Seward of New York, 
on the one side, and Jelfeison Uavis of Mississippi, on the other. 
Seward said that there was a “higher law than the Constitution, 
which regulates our authority over the domain." 

Clay appeared on the fl« 5 or of the Senate seventy times in support 
of his proposals. It was, however, the political strategy of Douglas, 
rather than the eloquence of Clay, that secured the enactment of the 
measures. They were carried through the Senate under his leader- 
ship and through the House by his friends.^ The debates in Congress 
showed that Clay’s resolutions could not pass if tied together in one 
bill, for few of the members were willing to support all of them. They 

iFor an excellent account of the part pla>ed by Douglai in the fight lor the 
Ck>nipromise, see an artiUe by F. H. Hodder in the Missitsippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, XXII, 525-536. 
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therefore were broken down into separate measures, each of which 
was passed by Congress and signed by the President. 

This group of acts, which embodied in substance the original 
proposals of Clay, is known as the Compromise of 1850. It con- 
tained some provisions favorable to the North and some favorable to 
the South. Califoinia was to be admitted as a free state. I'he South was 
compensated for this concession to the North by a new fugitive slave 
law, providing for more effective return dt slaves escaping to free 
states. A neutral measure was the one that provided for the organiza- 
tion of the territories of Utah and New Mexico with no provision 
for slavery during the territorial period. When these territories, 
or any portions of them, were ready for statehood, they were to be 
admitted into the Union with or without slavery as their constitu- 
tions should prescribe at the time of admission. Texas was to 
receive $10,000,000 from the Federal government if she would 
cede to the United States the large area of land in dispute on her 
western and northern borders. i This agreement was favorable to 
the North, as it took territory from the slave state of Texas and 
added it to the Territory of New Mexico from which could be 
carved free states. Concessions were made to both sides in the slave 
law for the District of Columbia. By it slavery was continued but 
the slave trade was prohibited iff the Federal district. 

The Compromise was a truce in the slavery conflict which post- 
poned secession tor ten years. During this decade the economic 
bonds between the northern West and the northern East were 
strengthened by the numerous railroads which linked the two sec- 
tions together. This solidarity was an important factor in the 
decision of the northern West to support the North in the Civil 
War and thus assure the success of the Union cause. 

The Compromise was anathema to the extremists in both the 
North and the South, but the country as a whole welcomed a cessa- 
tion of the strife over slavery. Despite its strong objection to 
the admission of California as a free state, the South, except 
South Carolina and Mississippi, accepted the Compromise as a satis- 
factory settlement. It was also favorably received in the North, al- 
though the Fugitive Slave Law was a bitter pill to the people of that 
section. At well-attended meetings held in Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and other Northern cities, resolutions were voted express- 
ing satisfaction with the new laws and a willingness to carry them 
out. 

1 Texas claimed as her western boundary the Rio Grande to its source. The United 
States had insisted upon the same boundary in the dispute with Mexico; but now 
there was opposition in the North to allowing Texas all of this vast area. 
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THE PRESIDENCY OF MILLARD FILLMORE 

On July 9, 1850, after a short illness. President Taylor died. Mil- 
lard Fillmore, who at once took up the reins of government, was 
more fortunate than have been most of our Vice-Presidents who 
have succeeded to the Presidency, in that he was able to choose his 
own Cabinet. On the death of Taylor the Cabinet resigned, and 
Fillmore selected a new one. Webster was made Secretary of State 
and became the dominant personality in the group. 

Millard Fillmore (1800-1874) was a self-educated man of ability 
who had had considerable experience in governmental affairs. For 
eight years he had been a member of the House of Representatives 
and had presided over the Senate as Vice-President with dignity 
and impartiality. He had a pleasing personality and a suavity of 
manner that disarmed political opponents. Prior to his election to the 
Vice-Presidency he had been opposed to slavery, but he had now 
come to fear that a further advance of the crusade against slaveiy 
would jeopardize the Union. Consequently, he was in favor of the 
Compromise. Since Webster also exerted great influence in its favor, 
the passage of the compromise measures was furthered by the coming 
in of the new Administration. 

The breach in the Democratic Party had been healed when it 
held its national convention at Baltimore early in June, 1852. The 
outstanding candidates for the nomination were Cass, Buchanan, 
Douglas, and Marcy. For a number of ballots the convention was 
deadlocked, and it became evident that none of these leaders would 
be selected. Then on the forty-ninth ballot there was a stampede to 
Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, and he was nominated almost 
unanimously. William R. King of Alabama was named for the 
Vice-Presidency. The platform gave an unqualified endorsement of 
the Compromise of 1850. 

The Whigs held their convention in Baltimore later in this same 
month of June. Before it were the names of Fillmore, Webster, 
and General Winfield Scott. Fillmoie started out with a plurality 
(not a majority) of the votes, but later fell behind Scott, who was 
nominated on the fifty-third ballot. Scott owed his victory to the 
fact that the pro-Administration forces were divided between Fill- 
more and Webster. The platform, like that of the Democrats, 
endorsed the Compromise, including the Fugitive Slave Act. 

There was little excitement in this campai^. The Whigs tried 
without success to stir up enthusiMm for their military hero and 
thus repeat the performance of 1840. So far as their platforms went, 
there was no real issue between the two parties. Nevertheless Scott, 
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although reared and educated in Virginia, was thought to lean 
toward the antislavery cause. This opinion arose £rom his close 
association with Seward, who had effectively supported his nomina- 
tion. Pierce, on the other hand, was supposed to be wholeheartedly 
in favor of the Compromise, and his election therefore offered the 
better guarantee that the slavery controversy would not be reopened. 

Scott did not receive the cordial support of the whole Whig 
Party. The antislavery element liked the candidate but objected to 
the platform. A considerable number of ‘the Southern and con- 
servative Whigs, on the other hand, endorsed the platform but were 
dissatisfied with the candidate. Pierce had behind him a united 
party and was able to make a strong appeal to the independent voters. 
The people were tired of slavery agitation and wanted a vacation 
from controversy. Times were good, and the business interests feared 
that this prosperity would be frightened away if the slavery dispute 
were reopened. For these reasons Pierce was elected by an unusually 
large popular and electoral majority, carrying every state but four. 
The Free-Soil Party did not make nearly so good a showing as it 
had in the previous campaign. This was another indication that the 
country was weary of the strife over slavery and was longing for 
rest. 

FORFIGN POLICY <6f PRCSIDENl PIFRCE 

Franklin Pierce (1804-1869) was in his forty-eighth year and was 
thus the youngest man elected President up to that time. He had an 
attractive personality, was an eloquent speaker, and enjoyed a repu- 
tation for strict honesty and earnest religious convictions. He had 
been in public life for a number of yeais, having scived in the 
New Hampshire legislature and in both houses of Congtess. In 
the Mexican War he had displayed courage and ability, serving 
under General Scott as a brigadier general. 

The inauguration of the good-looking new President was wit- 
nessed by the largest crowd that had ever assembled on such an occa- 
sion. His inaugural address, which was a well-phrased literary 
production, was effectively delivered, not read. It advocated a strict 
enforcement of the Compromise measures and such territorial 
expansion as would be necessary for home defense. “The policy 
of my administration,” he said, “will not be controlled by any timid 
forebodings of evil from expansion.” 

If the snow falling on his bare head as he took the oath of office 
was an ujrfavorable omen, the other auspices pointed to a success- 
ful administration. It was a time of great prosperity. Immigrants 
were pouring into the country, and railroad construction was boom- 
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ing. The acceptance of the Compromise by both of the great political 
parties gave the impression that the evil spirit of slavery agitation 
had finally been exorcised. 

Pierce’s outstanding weakness as President was his indecision of Cabinet 
character, a fault which was aggravated by his intense desire to please 
everybody. The wisdom or unwisdom of his policy would therefore 
be determined largely by the influences that would be brought to 
bear upon him. For this reason the selection of his official advisers 
was an important step. In his Cabinet there were three men who 
had attained eminence in public life. These were: William L. 

Many of New York, Secretary of Slate; Jefferson Davis of Missis- 
sippi, Secretary of War; and Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts, 

Attorney General. Davis was rapidly becoming the leading champion 
of the Southern cause, and the other two took a moderate attitude 
toward slavery. Under such guidance the President was more cordial 
toward Southern interests than ordinarily would be expected of a 
Northern President. 

At his accession Pierce probably looked forward to the annexa- Pierce’s plans 
tion of Cuba as the principal objective of his administration. By **#*'““*” 
this time, however, the question of expansion was so interlaced with 
that of slavery that there was no way of separating them. The South 
favored and the North opposed the acquisition of Cuba because 
expansion southward would seemingly enlarge the area of slavery 
and thereby give the South a stronger position in the Union. With 
sentiment thus divided at home, the President was not able to carry 
out his desire for expansion. Fin thei more, no outward event oc- 
curred which opened the way for an agreement with Spain looking 
to the purchase of Cuba. 

The only new territory gained was a small area south of the Gila r/ie Gadsden 
River, which was bought from Mexico (1853) for ten million dol- 
lars. This acquisition is known as the “Gadsden Purchase” because 
the purchase was negotiated by James Gadsden, American minister 
to Mexiio. This land was coveted bcouse the surveyors thought it 
would be needed for the proper location of a southern railroad to 
the Pacific. 

The Administration scored a diplomatic success in the Far East The treaty 
which led to results important not only for the United States but 
for the world at large. Soon after a commercial treaty with China was 
signed (1844) an unsuccesslul attempt was made to open com- 
mercial relations with Japan. At that time the Japanese were strongly 
prejudiced against foreigners; no trade was allowed with the outside 

1 In 1844 a treaty negotiated by Caleb Cushing was signed with China, by which 
American citizens were allowed full trading privileges in certain Chinese ports. 
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world except with the Dutch, and that only to a limited extent. 
Foreign sailors shipwrecked on her coast were harshly dealt with. 
In 1852, Commodore Matthew C. Perry was sent by President Fill- 
more to Japan with instructions to negotiate a treaty of commerce 
with that eastern nation. Not succeeding on his initial voyage, he 
returned with a large squadron (1854) and overawed the authori- 
ties into the acceptance of a treaty. By the terms of this agreement 
two ports were opened to American trade, ;^nd shipwrecked Ameri- 
can sailors were to be cared for. This was the entering wedge of 
Occidental influence in Japan. It led to a breakdown in the isola- 
tion of the island kingdom and ultimately to the acceptance of 
western civilization. 
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The abatement of the slavery dispute resulting trom the Com- 
promise of 1850 proved to be only a short-lived truce, during which 
hostilities did not entirely cease. The spirit of bitter controversy had 
left, for the time being, the halls of Congress but was still exciting 
the minds of the people throughout the country. During this inter- 
val the centers of disturbance were the Fugitive Slave Act and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The Fugitive Slave Act of »1850 was more stringent than the 
one of 1793, which had become a dead letter. The newer law imposed 
upon Federal marshals and their deputies the obligation to take 
every step necessary for the recapture of runaway slaves and made 
it an offense punishable by flne or imprisonment for anyone to aid 
in their escape. Negroes accused of being fugitives were brought 
before Federal courts or commissioners appointed by them and were 
denied the right of trial by jury. They were not allowed to testify 
in their own behalf, whereas the evidence of the claimants or their 
agents was accepted. The enforcement of the law tended to aggra- 
vate rather than alleviate the strife over slavery. The South con- 
tended that the opposition to the law on the part of abolitionists 
in the North was causing many fugitives to escape and was thereby 
inflicting heavy financial losses on slaveowners. The opposition 
became stronger after public sentiment had been inflamed by the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. The abolitionists sometimes went to the 
extent of releasing fugitives by mob violence. The North, on the 
other hand, was dissatisfied with the workings of the act, alleging 
that free Negroes were being enslaved under its enforcement. 

That <he people in the North who opposed slavery on moral 
grounds did not co-operate in the enforcement of the Fugitive 
Slave Act is beyond question. Some of these refused to assist in 
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carrying out the law, whereas others were active in opposing enforce- 
ment. For aiding slaves to escape to free states and Canada the 
latter group had an effective organization called the “Underground 
Railroad.” Along routes of escape there were designated places at 
which runaways were received and given assistance. These were 
the stations. The persons who led the fugitives from one station to 
another were called conductors. By this secret system a considerable 
number of Negroes were assisted in their Bight from slavery to 
freedom. To the owners of the escaped slaves this meant the loss 
of valuable property. 

An important use was also made of literature in the fight for 
abolition. The most effective indictment ever made against slavery 
was tlie novel. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
When Unde Tom’s Cabin came out in book form in 1852, it at 
once attained great popularity, and the number of sales was almost 
incredible. Its fame extended to other lands, and it was translated 
into twenty foreign languages. It was soon dramatized, and large 
numbers of people who were unable to read the book witnessed the 
play. As a literary production the work was tar from being a 
masterpiece. The style was commonplace, the language in places 
inelegant, and the portrayal of plantation life far from accurate; 
but, measured by the infiuence wielded, “it stands at the very top 
of American fiction.” It was received in the North with great 
acclaim and it intensified there the opposition to slavery and also 
the hostility to the South. The people of the South, on the other 
hand, felt that the book held up then section in a false light before 
the world. A Southern minister spoke of it as “that book of genius, 
true in all its facts, false in all its impressions.” This alleged slander 
increased the Southerner’s hatred of Northern abolitionists. This 
difference in reaction revealed the gulf that separated the two sec- 
tions and widened and deepened it. 

THE KANSAS-NEBBASKA ACT 

The good auspices under which Pierce entered office soon gave 
way to portents of trouble. After less than a year of smooth sailing, 
the Administration ship hit upon a rock — the Kansas-Nebraska con- 
troversy. The leading part in this dispute was assumed by Stephen 
Arnold Douglas (1813-1861), a statesman who was bom in Ver- 
mont but had moved to Illinois in young manhood. He was short of 
stature, but his large head and brogd shoulders ^ve the appearance 
of physical strength, whereas his brilliant mind rawed him far 
above the ordinary intellectual level. On account of these mental 
and physical traits he was called the “Little Giant. 
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As an aid to a correct understanding of the controversy of which 
Douglas was the center, a glance should be taken at the map of the 
trans-Mississippi region. West of Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota 
Territory, and north of the present Oklahoma, there was a vast 
area of unoccupied land which extended to the Rockies on the west 
and to Canada on the north. In this extensive region there were wide 
prairies well suited to farming, and the Westerners were eager for 
the opportunity to settle in this favored It|,nd. But before it could 
be occupied the land would have to be surveyed and provision made 
for a territorial government. Furthermore, for some time there had 
been considerable talk of a railroad to the Pacihc. The North and 
the South each wanted this railroad to be linked up with its own 
section, and three possible routes were under consideration— a north- 
ern, a central, and a southern. The organization of a territorial 
government for the region described above would be favorable to a 
northern or a central location for the road. 

In furtherance of these aims, Douglas, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, reported a bill whith in its final form pro- 
vided for the organization of two territoi ies— Kansas and I^ebraska— 
in each of which the people were to decide through the territorial 
government whether they would or would not have slavery. Douglas 
termed this principle of goveifiment “popular sovereignty.” But 
as there were very few settlers in these prospective territories, 
the question would have to be determined by the newcomers, or 
“squatters,” who would rush in from the older communities. The 
opponents of the bill therefore called the policy “squatter sovei- 
eignty.” The slavery provision was contiaiy to the tompiomisc of 
1820 and there was therefore a clause definitely repealing the Mis- 
souri Compromise. The bill received the entire support of the 
Administration, and with this backing was passed (1854) by safe 
majorities in both houses. Although the Southern members of 
Congress had had no part in initiating the measure, they voted 
overwhelmingly for it. 

The enactment of this law proved the opening of Pandora’s 
Box, and the evils of slavery agitation began to swarm out with 
unabated fury. The controversy, now renewed, continued with 
accelerated momentum until slavery met its death in a terrible 
fratricidal war. Public sentiment in a large part of tlie North was 
lashed into fury over the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. It 
is true that this comprombe was only an act of Congress and legally 
could be. repealed as could any other act of Congress. But the 
North contended that it was a sort of compact between the two 
sections and that it was more binding morally than an ordinary 
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law. As the Kansas-Nebraska Act made it possible for the people of 
one or both of these territories to vote in slavery, it was jeopardizing 
an area whic’h the North had already staked ofiE for itself. A great 
deal of excitement was thus aroused, both inside and outside of 
Congress. 

It was through the skillful management of Douglas that the bill Douglas 
was pushed through Congress, and he therefore became the butt of f““^**‘* f®*" 
severe criticism in the North. The motive tor his action, it was ship of the 
charged, was the selfish desire to strengthen himself in the South 
and thus enhance his chances lor the Presidency. So unpopular 
was he in the North that, as he afterwards said, he could travel 
“from Boston to Chicago by the light of his own effigies.” This 
bitterness of feeling was largely due to the piopaganda carried on by 
the abolitionists and their political allies, and much of it rested 
on gross slander. Although the motives that prompt the action of 
men in public life are often complex and hard to determine, in 
the light of recent research it may be safely assumed that one strong 
motive (and probably the main one) of Douglas’s action was his 
desire that the Pacific Railroad should take the central route and 
make Chicago its eastern terminus. The organization of territorial 
governments tor Kansas and Nebraska would aid in the furtherance 
ot this plan. The provision as to slavery would win the support of 
Southern Congressmen and thus ensure the passage of the bill. 
Furthermore, popular sovereignty was in keeping with the demo- 
cratic principles to which he adhered. 

“bleeding KANSAS” 

After the Kansas-Nebraska Act had been passed, settlers moved Nebraska 
into Nebraska trom Iowa and took steps toward organizing a gov- ® 

ernment. The Southerners made no attempt to win this region for territory 
slavery, and Nebraska at once became a tree territory. The citizens 
of Iowa had taken a prominent pan in the election of members of 
the Nebraska legislature, and some of them had resorted to the 
practice of stuffing the ballot boxes. However, these irregularities 
did not attract the attention ot other parts of the country, since the 
slavery question did not enter into the election. 

Very different was the reaction from the outside to the efforts The pmUtUal 
to organize a government for Kansas, since both the proslavery and 
antislavery forces made a vigorous fight for supremacy. Whether 
the territory would be free-soil or slaveholding seemed to depend 
upon the proportion of the settlers from the North to those from 
the South. Antislavery leaders in the North formed the New Eng- 
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land Emigrant Aid Company and other similar organizations to 
encourage by financial support active emigration from the North- 
ern states to Kansas, hoping that these settlers would be numerous 
enough to outvote the proslavery men and thus organize the ter- 
ritorial government on a free-soil basis. This method of stimulating 
settlement gave the antislavery party a big advantage over its 
opponents in the race tor the control of Kansas. Later on, the 
South tried the same plan and emigrant aid societies were formed 
in nearly all the Southern states. These efforts, however, met with 
little success, for comparatively few planters were willing to 
assume the risks involved in taking their slaves to a territory from 
which slavery might be excluded. 

An election was held in Kansas in the spring of 1855 to choose 
members of the territorial legislature. Slaveholders from Missouri 
came in large numbers and took part in the election. In the contest 
the proslavery party was successful. The free-soilers contended that 
this victory was due to the illegal participation in the election by 
voters from the Missouri border, to whom Horace Greeley ap- 
plied the term of “Border Ruffians.” This outside interference was 
a serious blunder; but whether the proslavery party needed this 
assistance to win the election is difficult to determine.^ 

Despite the irregularity of th(^ election in which the Missourians 
had heavily stuffed the ballot boxes, the territorial legislature thus 
chosen was recognized by President Pierce. This legislature created 
the machinery for a territorial government and adopted a civil and 
criminal code which included laws favorable to slavery. The anti- 
slavery party denied the legality of the acts of this legislature. 
Moreover, it held a convention at Topeka, which framed an anti- 
slavery constitution. Although the call for this convention did not 
rest on a legal basis, the free-soilers contended that it represented a 
majority of the settlers and asked that Kansas be admitted as a 
state with this antislavery constitution. This request for the admis- 
sion of Kansas to the Union was voted on favorably by the House of 
Representatives but was rejected by the Senate. 

With two governments thus facing each other in Kansas, each 
with a group of adherents enraged against the other side, serious 
friction was the inevitable outcome. Accordingly, the territory sewn 
fell into a condition of strife which gave rise to the term “Bleeding 
Kansas.” It was a case of Greek meeting Greek, and both sides 

1 According to a census taken late in the preceding winter the number of bona 
fide settlers rrom the South was greater than that from the North. But not all of the 
Southerners in Kansas were in favor of slavery and not all of the Northerners were 
against it. (See George F. Milton, The Eve of Conflict, 192; and Avery Craven, The 
Coming of the Civil War, 362.) 
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were at fault. The Missourians who crossed the border were not 
loath to use the arms with which they were equipped. In the 
North money was raised not only to send immigrants to Kansas but 
also to supply them with rifles. Henry Ward Beecher, one of the 
most noted preachers of the North, warmly advocated the furnish- 
ing of arms to the free-state men and declared in public addresses 
that rifles might prove “a greater moral agency” than the Bible. 
For this reason the Sharps rifles supplied to the antislavery immi- 
grants were usually called “Beecher’s Bibles.” The slavery con- 
troversy was the main but not the only cause of this strife. Some of 
it grew out of frontier conditions and some of it was caused by 
personal differences and disagreements over land titles. Further- 
more, the seriousness of the situation was exaggerated by distorted 
newspaper reports. 

One of the deplorable incidents of this struggle was the sack of 
the antislavery town of Lawrence by the proslavery party. The 
United States marshal and a county sheriff led a posse of seven 
hundred and fifty men to Lawrence to make some arrests (1856). 
The men indulged freely in the whiskey found there, and the 
posse was converted into a mob. After the arrests had been made, 
some newspaper offices were destroyed, a hotel was burned, and the 
town was sacked. 

A crime of still greater enormity was committed at Pottawatomie 
Creek (May, 1856) by a small group of antislavcry men led by 
John Brown. Brown was a narrow-minded fanatic m whose religion 
there was a fierce strain of belated and decayed Puritanism. The 
milk of human kindness in his philosophy had soured, and earnest- 
ness had hardened into intolerance. The abolition of slavery was the 
one reform toward which he devoted his energies with unabated 
effort. He regarded the institution of slavery as a cancer on the 
social order which could be removed only by painful surgery. 
“Without the shedding of blood there is no remission of sins,” 
was one of his favorite sayings. In keeping with this philosophy he 
and six associates (four of whom were his own sons) captured five 
men on Pottawatomie Creek, killed them, and mutilated their 
bodies. His excuse for this massacre was that it avenged the death 
of five antislavery men who, he claimed, had lost their lives at the 
hands of the proslavery party. 

If Douglas thought that his bill would relieve Congress of slavery 
agitation he had less foresight than should be expected of a brilliant 
politician, for there was the same disag^reement and bitterness of 
feeling inside as outside the halls of the national legislature. This 
is sho^ by the fact that it took the Thirty-fourth Congress, meeting 
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early in December, 1854, nearly two months to agree upon a 
Speaker. 

A shameful exhibition of this ill feeling was a most obnoxious 
speech made by Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts and the 
assault on him by Preston S. Brooks of South Carolma. In his 
speech on what he termed “The Crime against Kansas,” Sumner 
used the most abusive expressions and inexcusable personal allu- 
sions, making a violent onslaught on the character of A. P. Butler, 
an aged Senator of South Carolina. Brooks, who was a nephew 
of Butler and a member of the House of Representatives, avenged 
the insult to his relative by attacking Sumner while he was seated 
behind his desk in the Senate chamber, beating him over the head 
with a gutta-percha cane until he became unconscious. So severe 
was Sumner’s injury that it was not until December, 1859, that he 
returned to full-time attendance in the Senate. This unfortunate 
affair strengthened the antislavery and weakened the proslavery 
cause, for the Northerners regarded the attack as a cowardly and 
brutal assault inspired by the slave power. The abolitionists con- 
tended that the South as a whole acclaimed or at least condoned 
what they termed a dastardly act. In this way the incident fanned 
the flames of hatred against the South that were already making 
great headway in the North ^ 

THE ELECTION OF 1856 

One important result of the Kansas-Nebraska Act was the forma- 
tion of a new poltical party. Prior to 1854 the two great national 
parties— Whigs and Democrats— had been able to maintain their 
national character despite the inroads of sectionalism. The Kansas- 
Nebraska Act led to a division of the Democratic Party and to the 
destruction of the Whig Party. The Northern Whigs were almost 
unanimous in their opposition to the act, while a majority of the 
Southern wing were in favor of it. The Democrats were also divided 
into pro-Nebraska and anti-Nebraska factions. 

While the Kansas-Nebraska Act was under discussion, a number 
of meetings were held in various parts of the country to protest 
against the proposed measure. At one of these meetings, held at 
Ripon, Wisconsin (March, 1854) , it was suggested that a new 

1 The South on the whole did not approve the method emploved by Brooks in 
meting out punishment to the Massachusetts Senator It is true, however, that the 
people of South Carolina in general approsed of Brooks’s action and there was con- 
siderable sjmtiment in his favor in other localities in the South This sympathy was 
expressed ift gifts of canes and in newspaper statements and editorials However, the 
prraominant feeling of the South (outside South Carolina) was that the assault 
was rash, unwise, and indefensible, and would injure the South and the cause of 
slavery. 
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party, assuming the name “Republican,” be organized to oppose the 
extension ot slavery. In July of this same year a convention was 
held at Jackson, Michigan, by the antislavery party, and a state 
ticket was nominated. A tew other states followed this example and 
put out state tickets. The Republican Party had thus been success- 
fully launched before the end of 1855. 

The American, or “Know-Nothing," Party had come into promi- 
nence by 1851 (see pp. 324 f.) . In this year it carried Massachusetts 
and received a strong vote in New York and Pennsylvania. The 
next year it carried three New England states. Although this party 
made its chief appeal by its opposition to Catholics and foreigners, 
it could not ignore the slavery issue. In 1855 the General Council 
ot the party declared that Congicss should not prohibit slavery in 
any of the territories or the District of Columbia. It also refused 
to demand the restoration of the Missouri Compiomise. This pro- 
Southern stand alienated the antislavery wing ot the party in the 
North. The “Know-Nothings” entered the race in 1856 with Millard 
Fillmote as then candidate lor the Presidency. 

The Whig Paity was unable to stand up against the onslaughts of 
sectionalism. Since the Compromise of 1850 it had been badly 
split, and after the Kansas-Nebraska Act it was hopelessly divided. 
The Southern adherents of the party felt disgruntled at the atti- 
tude of their Northern associates toward the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
Some of them joined with the “Know-Nothings” and others with 
the Democrats. In the North the antislavery Whigs united with the 
Republicans. The remnant ot the old Whig Party endorsed the 
nomination of Fillmore. 

The Republican Party was now forging rapidly to the front. The 
main element in this new coalition was the group of former anti- 
slavery Whigs. The party also included Free-^ilers, anti-Nebraska 
Demociats, and “Know-Nothings” who had seceded from their party 
because of its recent proslavery stand. In February, 1856, the Repub- 
lican Party was organized on a national basis in a convention 
meeting at Pittsburgh. Another national convention was held at 
Philadelphia (in June of the same year) , at which John C. Fremont 
was nominated tor the Presidency. He was also endorsed by the 
antislavery wing of the “Know-Nothing” Party. The platform, which 
was uanimously adopted, declared that Congress should “prohibit 
in the Territories those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and 
slavery.” It also demanded the iiiynediate admission of Kansas to 
the Union with her free-state constitution. William H. Seward of 
New York was the most prominent member of the party, but he was 
passed by because he had made enemies, especially among the 
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“Know-Nothings,” and his availability was questioned. Fremont had 
had little experience in governmental affairs but had won the title 
of “Pathfinder of the West” from his explorations in that region. 
Because of his somewhat overrated adventurous career in Cali- 
fornia, he was crowned with a halo of romance which made a strong 
appeal to voters and stamped him as a suitable leader for an enthu- 
siastic young party. 

The Democratic Convention met in Cif^icinnati in June (1856) . 
The platform declared in favor of the Kansas-Nebraska measure 
and commended the Kansas policy of the Administration. As Douglas 
and Pierce had been the chief sponsors of this policy, it would 
seem that one or the other of them was the logical candidate. But 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act and its aftermath had aroused so much 
hostility in the North that anyone prominently identified with it 
would be seriously handicapped. Because of this lack of availability 
neither of these leaders was named and, after considerable ballot- 
ing, James Buchanan was chosen. He had been minister to England 
and therefore had not been associated with the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act. His record in Congress had been quite saiisfactdiy to the 
South, and as he was from Pennsylvania it was hoped that he would 
carry this close but important state. John C. Breckinridge of Ken- 
tucky was nominated for the Vi6e-Presidency. 

It soon developed that the “Know-Nothing” Party would be out 
of the running and the real contest would be between the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans. The Republicans tried to make “Bleed- 
ing Kansas” the main issue by harping on the unsettled conditions 
in that territory. The Democrats contended that only by their 
continuance in power could the Union be saved— that the South 
would secede if the sectional Republican Party should come into 
power. Fillmore carried only one state, Maryland. The rest of 
the South went solidly for Buchanan. Although Fillmore received 
a fair popular vote in this section, Fremont’s popular vote south 
of the Mason and Dixon Line, the Ohio River, and the Missouri 
Compromise line was negligible. In the North many conservatives 
supported Buchanan, who represented the only national party, and 
he was elected. Fremont carried eleven states and received 114 
electoral votes. 


THE ACCESSION OF BUCHANAN 

Few, if any, of our Presidents have had better training through 
experiefice than James Buchanan (1791-1868), since the greater 
part of his life had been spent in the public service. He was in 
Congress for more than a score of years, having been in the House 
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of Representatives for nearly half of this time and in the Senate 
for the remainder. He had been minister to Russia for two years, 
Secretary of State during Polk’s entire term, and minister to Eng- 
land from 1853 to 1856. In all these important positions he had 
worthily discharged his duties, although he had exhibited at no 
time in his career any marked brilliancy or originality. He was of 
a conservative turn of mind, and to this temperament he doubtless 
owed his attitude toward slavery. Although he was opposed to slavery 
in the abstract, he recognized that the slaveowner had certain 
legal rights which ought to be respected. Furthermore, he was 
always against any measures which might cause trouble between 
the slaves and their masters. He was therefore more considerate of 
the rights of the Southern slaveholdei than were most of his anti- 
slavery associates in the North. For these pro-Southem leanings 
he was dubbed by his opponents a “doughface,” a Northern man 
with Southern principles. Any President with such a political 
philosophy would have had great difficulty in pleasing a constituency 
among whom the controversy over slavery had been raised to white 
heat. 

In line with his policy of peace and moderation, Buchanan, in 
choosing his Cabinet and in making appointments to office in 
general, tried to maintain “the sacred balance” between the sec- 
tions. Four members of his Cabinet were from slave states and three 
from free states. His Cabinet was not an outstanding one— it was 
not equal in ability to that of his predecessor. Prominent members of 
it were: Lewis Cass of Michigan, Secretary of State; Howell Cobb 
of Georgia, Secretary of the Treasury; and Judge Jeremiah S. Black 
of Pennsylvania, Attorney General. 

One of the most urgent problems that confronted Buchanan on 
his accession was the Kansas situation. The murders committed by 
John Brown on Pottawatomie Creek had led to a sort of guerilla 
warfare between the rival groups which resulted in the death of 
two hundred people. The original ttiritorial government was in 
the hands of the proslavery party, but it was not accepted by the 
free-state men. Robert J. Walker of Mississippi, who had been in 
the United States Senate for a number of years and had served as 
Secretary of the Treasury under Polk, was now appointed governor 
of Kansas. He made an honest effort to put down the strife and give 
the territory a government which would represent a majority of 
the people. 

With the view to carrying out this purpose, the governor issued 
a call for a convention to meet at Lecompton to frame a constitu- 
tion. By that time the free-soilers were decidedly in the majority 
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and could have controlled the convention if they had participated 
in the election of delegates. Unfortunately they acted under the 
guidance of an unwise leadership and refused to take part in the 
election. The Lecompton Convention was therefore completely in 
the hands of the proslavery party. A constitution favoring slavery 
was adopted (1857) and was to be referred to the people for their 
approval or disapproval. But the teims under which the referendum 
was to be carried out were such that the v^ers could not reject the 
constitution but could only pass upon the further introduction of 
slavery. The free-state men refused to vote under these conditions, 
and the constitution with strong proslavery clauses was overwhelm- 
ingly accepted. 

In the fall election the free-state men voted and gained control 
of the legislature, which submitted the Lecompton Constitution to 
the voters for the second time. The proslavery men refused to vote in 
this referendum, and the constitution was rejected. The Lecompton 
Constitution had now been accepted by one referendum and rejected 
by another, and in both cases the majorities were overwhelming. 
The second vote, against this Constitution, was much Idl’ger than 
the first, in its favor, and showed that the free-state men were 
greatly in the majority. Popular sovereignty therefore would have 
meant the organization of the /'erritory on an antislavery basis. 

Buchanan, however, continued to recognize the proslavery gov- 
ernment and asked Congress to admit Kansas as a state with the 
Lecompton Constitution. Douglas now came out strongly against 
the acceptance of this constitution until there should be a real, not 
a partial, ratification of it by the people. He contended that to 
recognize a government upheld by a minority and opposed by a 
majority of the voters was to violate the principle of popular 
sovereignty. In taking this stand he sacrificed much of his popularity 
in the South and aroused the bitter enmity of the President, who 
after this used the powerful influence of the Administration against 
him. 

The proposal to admit Kansas as a state with its proslavery con- 
stitution was passed by the Senate but rejected by the House. The 
deadlock in Congress was broken by the adoption by both houses of 
a proposal made by Senator William H. English of Indiana. This 
measure provided for submitting the Lecompton Constitution 
again to the people of Kansas. If ratified by them Kansas would at 
once be admitted as a state, with a gift of public land approximately 
the sam<tin amount as that usually granted to new states. If the 
constitution were rejected, Kansas would remain a territory until 
it had a population as great as that of a regular Congressional 
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district. The constitution was rejected by the voters, and therefore 
Kansas did not come into the Union until January, 1861, when 
after some Southern members had withdrawn from Congress she 
was admitted as a free state. 

THE DRED SCOTT CASE 

In his inaugural address President Buchanan referred to the 
dispute over slavery in the territories as “a judicial question which 
legitimately belongs to the Supreme Court of the United States 
before whom it is now pending, and will, it is understood, be 
speedily and finally settled.” This reference was to the Dred Scott 
case, which was decided two days later. The facts in this noted case 
are as follows: 

Dred Scott was a Negro slave who had been taken by his owner. 
Dr. John Emerson, an army surgeon, first into Illinois (1834) and 
then (1836) to Fort Snelling in the northern part of the Louisiana 
Purchase (now Minnesota) . Two years later Scott returned to 
Missouri with his master and was held as a slave until alter Emer- 
son’s death. In 1846 Scott brought suit in a Missouri court against 
Emerson’s widow, demanding his freedom on the ground that his 
sojourn in a free state and free territory had removed the shackles 
of bondage from him and his family. Slavery had been legally 
prohibited in Illinois first by the Ordinance of 1787 and later by 
the state constitution. It was also forbidden in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase north of 36° 30' by the Missouri Compromise. The case was 
taken by appeal to the supreme court of Missouri (1852), where 
it was decided that the condition of slavery reattached to Scott on 
his return to Missouri regardless of his status while he was away. 

Not satisfied with this decision, the abolitionist lawyers behind the 
suit brought the case before the United States Circuit Court in 
Missouri and later to the United States Supreme Court. At a session 
in February, 1857, the Supreme Court by a majority vote agreed 
to hand down a decision to the effect that Dred Scott was still a 
slave and to give no opinion as to the political questions involved. 
However, the two minority justices (McLean and Curtis) decided 
to argue in their dissenting opinions in favor of the constitutionality 
of the Missouri Compromise. Inasmuch as the minority would pre- 
sent their views on the important political questions, the majority 
felt that they also should uphold their side of the case. Accordingly, 
it was then decided that the opinion should cover all the points at 
issue and should be written by Chief Justice Taney. In coming to 
this conclusion the majority were influenced by the arguments of 
Justice Wayne, who felt that a decision by the highest tribunal in 
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the land would allay the strife over the troublesome slavery question. 
The final decision as reported by Taney and upheld by a majority 
of the Court was as follows: 

1. Dred Scott was not a citizen of Missouri in the constitutional 
sense and had no right to sue or be sued in a Federal court. No 
Negroes were citizens, since the rights and privileges guaranteed in 
the Constitution applied exclusively to the white race. Negroes, 
whether free or slave, did not come undpr the shelter of its pro- 
tection. 

2. Congress did not have any right to prohibit slavery in any of 
the territories carved out of the Louisiana Purchase. 

3. The Missouri Compromise (1820) , which prohibited slaveiy 
in this area north of the parallel of 36° 30^, was therefore unconsti- 
tutional and null and void. 

4. Dred Scott was still a slave since his status was determined by 
the law of Missouri which, as interpreted by its highest court, did 
not recognize any change of his status by virtue of his temporary 
residence outside the commonwealth. 

The decision at once became a political issue. By deoiaring that 
Congress had no authority to prohibit slavery in the territories it 
struck at the cardinal principle of Republican doctrine. If the view 
of the Court should prevail, (his new party would lose its reason 
for being. Self-preservation therefore demanded that it strike back, 
which it did not hesitate to do. The adherents of this party declared 
that the decision, in so far as it referred to slavery in the territories 
and the Missouri Compromise, had no relation to the case before it 
and was therefore obiter dictum. To them it was not a deci- 
sion but only an opinion— one which they expected to be reversed 
when the personnel of the Court had been made over to their 
liking. 

The Northern Democrats accepted the decision but were some- 
what embarrassed by it, inasmuch as it struck at the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty (see p. 388) . The Southern Democrats, how- 
ever, enthusiastically acclaimed the decision, for it was an endorse- 
ment of a principle which Calhoun and otlier Southern leaders had 
been proclaiming for years. 

Those well-meaning justices who thought that the decision would 
quiet the slavery controversy were sadly disappointed, for it had 
just the opposite effect. The antislavery leaders and newspapers in 
the North raised a storm of opposition greater than that ever 
encoun^red, before or since, by a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. An editorial in Horace Greeley’s influential New 
York Tribune said that the decision “is entitled to just so much 
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moral weight as would be the judgment of a majority of those 
congregated in any Washington barroom.” 

THE PANIC OF 1857 

Buchanan had been in office less than six months when the panic 
of 1857 started. It was caused by overactive speculation, especially 
in real estate, and overexpansion in railroad building, manufactur- 
ing, and agriculture during the preceding years. Prior to this time, 
except for a brief interruption in 1854, the 1850’s had been a period 
of exceptional prosperity. The great output of gold in California 
was increasing the supply of money and causing a constant rise in 
prices. Inflation was encouraged by this abundance of gold and 
by the banking practice of the day. For two decades there had 
been no national bank in the country, and the numerous state 
banks had been issuing notes more freely than they had before 
that time. Easy credit and rising prices were stimulating activity in 
all lines of business. Railroads had been constructed in sparsely set- 
tled regions where they were not called for by traffic needs. Manu- 
facturing had gone beyond the available demand of the country 
and had piled up goods for which there was no sale. The Crimean 
War had raised among farmers expectations of high prices for 
grain, and they had greatly increased their indebtedness to extend 
the acreage of production. 

In the winter of 1 856-57 business leaders began to show nervous- 
ness over financial conditions, and by August optimism had given 
way to distrust. Banks were calling in their loans, and this greatly 
increased the feeling of uneasiness. The crash was precipitated by 
the suspension of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company 
(August 24, 1857) , which was engaged in a large banking business. 
Scxm there appeared all the symptoms of a full-fledged panic. 
Manufacturing plants closed, throwing laborers out of employment: 
mercantile establishments failed; stocks declined; a number of rail- 
roads went into bankruptcy: and foi a short time all but a few of 
the banks in the country suspended specie payment. 

The financial panic was followed by a period of hard times which 
lasted until the end of the decade. Farmers in the North felt the 
pinch, as well as manufacturers, speculators, and businessmen. In 
the breathing space between European wars the demand for grain 
declined and prices fell, leaving many farmers with an indebtedness 
which they could not meet. The cotton planter of the South, how- 
ever, was more fortunate than the (|^ain grower. Cotton still com- 
manded a high price, since the foreign demand for it did not fall 
off. The continuance of prosperity in this section at a time when 
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the rest of the country was suffering from depression gave the South 
greater conhdence than ever in the soundness of its economic sys- 
tem. It encouraged De Bow’s Review, the leading economic journal 
of the South, to make this boast: “The wealth of the South is perma- 
nent and real, that of the North fugitive and fictitious.” Hammond 
of South Carolina declared in the Senate that “(otton is king.” 

One effect of the panic was the demand by Northern manufacturers 
for an increase in the tariff. The tariff had^een lowered by the Act 
of 1846 and still further reduced by that of 1857. Urged on by 
the industrial interests of his own state, Buchanan recommended 
the raising of the import rates. In May, 1860, the Morrill Bill, which 
provided for an increase in the tariff, was passed by the House but 
defeated in the Senate. I,ater (March, 1861) , after the Senatois and 
Representatives from seven Southern states had left Congress, the 
Morrill Tariff Act was passed. 

THF LINCOI N-DOUGLAS DFBATES (1858) 

Douglas’s opposition to the Kansas policy of the President had 
made him popular in the Noith. By contending that Kansas should 
be turned over to the free-state majority he won the tavoi of Re- 
publicans, as well as Northern I^mocrats. His term as Senatoi would 
soon expire (1859), and some Eastern Republican leaders advised 
the Illinois Republicans not to oppose his re-election. The latter 
did not take this advice, however, and put up Abraham Lincoln 
against him. 

In accepting the nomination Lincoln made the famous speech 
in which he said: 

“A house divided again.st itself cannot stand.” I believe this 
government cannot endure permanently half slave and hall fiee. 
I do not expect the Union to be dissolved— I do not expect the 
house to fall— but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will 
become all one thing or all the other. Either the opponents of 
slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and plate it where the 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ulti- 
mate extinction; or its advexates will push it forward till it shall 
become alike lawful in all the states, old as well as new— North as 
well as South. 

This was a very radical stand for an aspiring politician to take, 
and some of Lincoln’s friends had advised against his making so 
strong aik utterance. It gave Douglas the opportunity to accuse him 
of favoring a settlement of the slaveiy issue by agitation and warfare 
between the sections. Lincoln denied the charge, affirming that he 
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had repeatedly declared against the interference with slavery in the 
states. As tlie Senator would be chosen by the legislature, Lincoln 
was trying to secure the election of a Republican legislature and 
Douglas a Democratic one. 

Douglas and Lincoln each carried on a very active campaign Joint debates 
throughout the state. Of the numerous speeches made by them, those 
that attracted most outside attention were a series of seven joint 
debates. Xhese meetings were held in the open in groves and on 
the prairie because no halls could be found which would accom- 
modate the crowds. Speaking from the same platloim, they addressed 
audiences numbering from five to ten thousand, and on one occasion 
it was estimated that twenty thousand people heard the discussion. 

The most historic of these joint debates was the one held at The Freeport 
Freeport. It was here that Lincoln asked his opponent a question doctrine 
the answer to which is known as the Freeport Doctrine. Lincoln 
had declared against the Dred Scott decision, and Douglas had 
expressed his acceptance of it. 'I'he question put to Douglas was: 

“Can the people of a United States teriitory, in any lawful way, 
against the wish of any citizen ol the United States, exclude slavery 
from its limits prior to the formation of a state constitution?” To 
appreciate the dilemma in which Douglas was now plated it must 
be icmernbered that according to his doctiine of popular sover- 
eignty the people of a territory acting through the territorial 
legislature could accept or reject slavery. But in the Dred Scott 
decision the Supreme Court had declared that Congress had no 
power to exclude slavery from the territories. As the authority of a 
territoiial legislature was deiived Irom that of Congiess, it fol- 
lowed by implication that a territorial legislature also had no power 
to interfeie with slavery. 

When Lincoln directed his embarrassing query to his rival, he 
knew what the answer would be, tor the “Little Giant” had already 
stated his position on this question in a number of speeches. As 
early as June 12, 1857, he had declared in an address at Springfield, 

Illinois, that although Congress could not divest a slaveowner of 
his right to take his slave to any territory, this right could be 
rendered barren by nonaction on the part of a territorial legisla- 
ture. If the people of a territory were opposed to slavery, the 
legislature, reflecting this feeling, could refuse to give it the neces- 
sary police support and provide adequate penalties for the protection 
of the rights of the slaveowner. . Without such local legislation 
slavery could not exist. At Freeport, Douglas gave Lincoln a forth- 
right answer and reaffirmed this position declaring that no matter 
what the decision of the Supreme Court might be on the abstract 
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question of slavery in the territories, “the people have the lawful 
means to introduce it or exclude it as they please.” This clever 
explanation, which is known as the Freeport Doctrine, relieved 
Douglas for the time being from an embarrassing situation, but it 
was a virtual denial of the efficacy of the Dred Scott decision. 

Long excerpts from the speeches made in these joint debates 
were published in the metropolitan press and other leading news- 
papers, and consequently the country wa^ able to follow the dis- 
cussions. Douglas won in the Senatorial contest, but he owed his 
victory to his personal popularity and his skill in debating, for 
the Republican state ticket was elected. Few campaigns in the history 
of the country have had a wider significance than did this off-year 
contest. The “Little Giant’s” views were acceptable to some Southern 
statesmen, but the Freeport Doctrine and his later utterances— 
notably an article which he contributed to Harper’s Magazine— 
alienated many of the political leaders of the South. By thus 
weakening his hold on the Southern wing of his party, the Sena- 
torial campaign, although it gave him the unchallenged leadership 
of the Northern Democrats, destroyed his availability for^he Presi- 
dential nomination by a united Democracy. On the other hand, it 
greatly increased the prestige of Lincoln and enhanced his avail- 
ability for the Republican nomination in 1860. 

JOHN brown’s raid 

In the following year the slavery controversy was brought to a 
crisis by an untoward abolitionist stroke, John Brown’s raid. By 
the fall of 1859 Brown’s hatred of slavery had developed into a 
dangerous obsession. He had conceived the idea of sei/;ing and 
fortifying a position in the mountains of Virginia and using it as a 
center from which forays into the surrounding country would be 
made for the liberation of the slaves. When the movement was well 
under way, slaves from the .South and free Negroes from the North 
would join his standard, and slave property would become so inse- 
cure that masters would rapidly emancipate or otherwise dispose 
of their slaves. The movement would gradually eat its way farther 
and farther into the South and would ultimately lead to the aboli- 
tion of slavery throughout the entire region. He made known his 
plans to some idealistic but impractical philanthropists of the North 
who furnished the money for the project. 

Using as the base of operations a farm on the Maryland side of 
the PotoStnac four miles from Harper’s Ferry, Brown with eighteen 
armed followers, five of whom were Negroes, marched into this 
little Virginia (now West Virginia) town on a dark, cold Sunday 
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night in mid-October (1859). Arms had been provided not only 
for the attacking force but also for expected recruits. In this equip- 
ment were included fifty pikes for use of the slaves who were expected 
to enlist under his banner. Other arms would be obtained from the 
United States armory at Harper’s Ferry as soon a.s the village should 
be captured. Taken unawares. Harper’s Ferry, including the United 
States armory, was by midnight completely in possession of the 
invaders (October 16) . Pikes were put in the hands of some Negroes 
who had been brought in from near-by plantations, and they were 
ordered to strike for freedom. Standing dumb with amazement, 
these Negroes showed no disposition to make use of them against 
their masters. 

Brown and his men fortified themselves in the armory engine- 
house, which was taken by assault by a company of United States 
marines sent down from Washington under the command of Colonel and Brozm 
Robert E. I.,ee. Brown and four of his followers were captured, but captured 
not until after he had received several saber cuts and bayonet thrusts. 

The casualties of this unfortunate affair included hfteen killed and 
nine wounded. Ten of those killed were Brown’s followers, and 
five killed and nine wounded were citizens or members of the 
attacking force. The first fatality was that of a free Negro, who 
was shot while peaceably attending to his duties as baggagemaster. 

The leader and his captured assoc iates were put in jail at near-by 
Charles Town, there to await a speedy trial. The prisoners were ^^anged 
represented by able counsel, and the hearing was an impartial one. 

On the last day of October the jury brought in a verdict against 
Brown, declaring him guilty of treason, conspiracy, and first-degree 
murder. This sentence was carried out without delay, and the stoic 
prisoner was publicly hanged at Charles Town (December 2) . 

Although the saner element of the North condemned Brown’s 
harebrained undertaking, there were some Northern idealists who 
regarded him as a God-inspired prophet who had put himself in the 
class of the early Christian martyrs. Some of these idealists allowed 
their zeal to run away with their discretion. Emerson, in an address 
which was loudly cheered, spoke of John Brown as that new saint, 
than whom none purer or more brave was ever led by love of men 
into conflict and death — the new saint awaiting his martyrdom, and 
who, if he shall suffer, will make the gallows glorious like the 
cross.” 

To the South, on the other hand, the raid was an act of the 
deepest criminality-one that was fraught with grave danger to 
the peace and security of its people. Fear of a slave insurrection 
had from ancient times been a nightmare to trouble the sleep of 
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slaveowners. Southerners saw in Brown’s thwarted plan the stark 
attempt at slave insurrection peeping through the mist of Northern 
glorification. They felt that the lives of their wives and children 
were menaced. It is difficult for the present generation to appreciate 
the tear occasioned by this raid. The fact that the raid was hailed 
as a worthy deed by some piominent leaders in the North and 
condoned by others led many Southerneis to feel that the two 
sections could no longer pull together. In this way the effect of the 
raid on the South was, therefore, to weaken the feeling of loyalty to 
the Union and to strengthen the beliel in the necessity of secession. 
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JE HE violent disagreement between Noith and South over the 
slaveiy question was destined to woik havoc in the ranks ot the 
Democratic Party. When the Democrats assembled in national con- 
clave (April 23) at Charleston, South Ciarohna, they were divided 
into two opposing c amps. The issue between them was Douglas and 
his dot trine ol popular sovereignty. The “Little Giant” was the out- 
standing leader ol the Noithern Demociaty, and Ins policies were 
acceptable to that wing ol the party. He also had a tonsiderable 
following among the rank and file ol the Southern Demonats, but 
the radical proslaveiy advocates, “Fire-eaters,” as they were called 
by their opponents, were strongly opposed to him. The ultras were 
ably led by William L. Yancey ol Alabama. This eloquent orator, 
with his soft, musical voice and picturesciue personality, was the dean 
of the “Fire-eaters.” In a brilliant speech before the convention he 
boldly stated the demands of his section and earnestly urged the 
adoption of a platform which would meet them. 

The Douglas men were in the majority and were able to dictate the 
plaitorrn. They presented a platform which did not meet the wishes 
ot the ardent advocates of Southern rights, although it went farther 
in that direction than any party had ever gone before. Upon the 
adoption of the platform the delegations from Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, and Florida, and a majority of those from several other 
Southern states, withdrew from the convention. Under the rule then 
adopted, no nomination could be made with less than two thirds of 
the original number of delegates. For two days they balloted on a 
candidate for President. While Douglas was easily in the lead, he 
could never obtain the required two-thirds majority. The body was 
hopelessly deadlocked and, after fifty-seven ballots had been taken, 
it adjourned to meet again in Baltimore on June 18.- 
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The adjourned convention met in Baltimore and again adopted 
the plattoim which had been voted at Charleston. Douglas was 
nominated for the Presidency, and later Herschel V. Johnson of 
Georgia was named by the national committee for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. The platform expressed strong disapproval of legislative enact- 
ments which violated the Fugitive Slave Law; advocated the annexa- 
tion of Cuba “on such terms as shall be honorable to ourselves and 
just to Spain”; and declared that the decisii^ns of the Supreme Court 
of the United States as to the power of a territorial legislature regard- 
ing slavery should be enforced by every branch of the general 
government. 

The Southern leadeis who had seceded horn the regular Demo 
cratic Party, meeting in conventions at Baltimore and Richmond, 
came to an agreement on a platform and a slate of nominees. The 
main plank in this platform was the declaration that it was the 
duty of the Federal government, in all its departments, to protect 
slavery in the territories. John C. Breckinridge of Kentutky was 
the nominee tor President and Joseph Lane of Oregon tor Vice- 
President. The Demon atic Party, whith had for so long been a 
unifying influence in the country, was now broken in twain. This 
division of the only remaining national political party meant 
the bieaxing ot one more impe^tant tie that had bound the North 
and the South togethci. It boded ill tor the continuance ot the 
Union. 

In the interval between the adjournment of the Charleston Con- 
vention and the assembling of the Dcmoc rats in Baltimore, a conven- 
tion was held in Baltimore (May 9) by the “Constitutional Union” 
Party. This new paity was made up of lemnants of the Whig and 
Native American Parties and other conservatives who wished to save 
the Union by calling a halt on slavery agitation. It nominated John 
Bell ot Tennessee for Piesident and Edward Everett of Massachusetts 
for Vice-President. The only principles advocated in the platfoim 
were "the Constitution of the country, the union of the states, and 
the enforcement ot the laws.” 

One week after the assembling of the “Constitutional Union” 
Party in Baltimore, the Republicans held their convention in 
Chicago. Opening on May 16, it adopted with great enthusiasm a 
platform which denied “the authority of Congress, of a territorial 
legislature, or an individual, to give legal existence to slavery in any 
territory of the United States.” It also declared in favor of a home- 
stead laiy; pronounced John Brown’s raid “as among the gravest of 
crimes”: recognized “the right of each state to order and control its 
own domestic institutions”; and advocated such an adjustment of 
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the tariff rates as would “encourage the development of the indus- 
trial interests of the whole country.” 

Several names were before the convention, but it soon developed Lincoln 
that the real race was between Seward and Lincoln. Seward’s long 
public career had made him better known than his rival, and he had 
a strong following among both the leaders and the rank and file of 
the party. Unfortunately for him, however, his availability was 
questioned. His reference in one of his speeches to the slavery con- 
troversy as an “irrepressible conflut” and his enunciation of the 
“higher-law” doctrine stamped him as an extreme radical, and this 
arrayed many conservative leaders against him. Lincoln’s House- 
Divided-against- Itself speet h was just as radical, but Lincoln’s state- 
ment was susceptible of two interpretations. The prophecy that the 
country would become all slave or all free could be held out to the 
abolitionists as a promise of the destruction of slavery in the states, 
while to the conservatives it could be explained as referring to a 
gradual process to take place in the distant future. Promises as to 
Cabinet positions made by Lincoln’s manager to rival candidates 
also helped the cause of the Illinoian. Lincoln did not authorize 
these pledges, but he carried them out after he became President. 

Although the slavery question was the outstanding issue of the 
campaign, the tariff also played an important part in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. While the tariff plank in the Republican platform 
was vague, it was accepted in these two states as a pledge in favor of 
protection. Siuh an interpretation was favorable to Lincoln, since 
the sentiment in both states was strong for a higher tariff. The provi- 
sion advocating free homesteads was also a winning card with 
prospective immigrants to the West. 

Lincoln was elected by a good-sized majority of the electoral vote, of 

although he received only forty per cent of the total popular vote.^ the election 
The Republicans, however, failed to gain control of either house of 
Congress. 

Lincoln’s support < ante almost entirely from the states north of the 
Potomac and Ohio Rivers. The Republican platform, it was said, 
could not cross these streams. Although the South was opposed' to the 
economic policies of the Republicans, its main attack was directed 
against the antislavery plank in the platform. Its objection to this 
plank seems to have been more a matter of principle than of policy. 

For there were in 1860 only forty-six slaves in all the territories, and 
soil and climate had decreed that none of these territories could ever 

1 The elcctoial vote was as follows: Lincoln. 180: Douglas, 12; Bredcinridge, 72: and 
Bell, 39. The popular vote was: Lincoln, 1,837,610; Douglas, 136.3,967; Breckinridge, 

847,953; Bell, 590,631. 
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become slave states. Furthermore, there was a fear on the part of 
some of the Southern leaders that the Republican Party if successful 
would not stop at the exclusion of slavery from the territories but 
would demand its abolition in the states. 

FUTILE EFFORTS AT COMPROMISE 

Lincoln had been elected President by one section of the United 
States and upon issues which the South considered dangerously 
hostile to its rights, interests, and peace. South Carolina felt that the 
time had now come for her to withdraw from the Union. Accoid- 
ingly, two days after the election (November 8) her legislatuie 
issued a call for a state convention to meet on December 17 to (on- 
sider the future relations of the state with the Union. Meeting at the 
appointed time, the convention on December 20 by a unanimous 
vote passed the ordinance of secession. In Januaiy, 1861, five other 
states— Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana— de- 
clared in favor of secession. Texas too joined the list when on Feb- 
ruary 23 the people ratified the ordinance of secession which had 
been submitted to them by the state convention. 

In thus withdrawing from the Union the seceding states were, 
according to their inteipretation of the Constitution, acting within 
their legal rights. Most Soutbffern publicists contended that the 
Union had been c reated by the accession to it of sovereign states. The 
states had acted in theii sovereign capacity in acceding to the Union; 
they could therefore by a like act of sovereignty secede from it. For 
this rea.son secessjpn would not be revolutionary, but would be as 
legal as the original act in joining the Union. Another basis of seces- 
sion was the natural right of revolution and that of self-determina- 
tion. Just as the Revolutionary fathers rebelled against grievances 
inflicted upon them by the mother country, so the Southern people 
had the natural right to revolt against tlie infringement of their 
rights by the Northern majority. And if thirteen sparsely settled 
colonies had the right to political independence under a government 
of their own creation, then eleven well-populated and well-developed 
states should be allowed to govern tliemselves in their own way. 

Despite widespread resentment in the South, there was a strong 
sentiment in tliis section, as well as in the North, in favor of a com- 
promise by which the Union could be preserved. It was in keeping 
with this sentiment that the first and most important compromise 
was proposed. This measure, which was in the form of a series of 
constitutional amendments, svas presented in the Senate by John J. 
Crittenden of Kentucky, who as the successor of Henry Clay wished 
to continue the compromise tradition of the Great Pacificator. The 
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Crittenden Compiomise provided that slaveiy sliould be prohibited 
north of latitude 36° 30' and pennitted south of that line; that 
slavery could not be abolished m the Disiiict of Columbia without 
compensation and the consent of its inhabitanu and those of Mary- 
land and Virginia; and that compensation should be granted by the 
United States lor fugitive slaves not retovcied. Finally, the proposed 
amendments to the Constitution weie not to be amended or repealed. 

This measure was submitted to a Senatoiial committee of thirteen 
with Ciittenden as chairman. It was composed ol five Republicans, 
two repiescntatives of the lower South, thiee Demcxiats horn the 
Noith, and three lepresentatives of the upper South. Other piomi- 
nent members in addition to Crittenden were Jefferson Davis, W. H. 
Sewaid, and Stephen A. Douglas. The membeis liom the lower South 
agreed to support the Ciompiomise if the Republican membets would 
vote for it. This the latter refused to do, hovvevei, because Lincoln 
declaied against the Compromise. The acieptaiKe of Crittenden’s 
proposals would have opened up some of the teiiitoiies to slavery, 
which would have been a violation ol tlie pledges ol the Republican 
platform. Furtheimorc, Lincoln contended that if this concession 
were made to the slave-ovt^ning interests, they would demand the 
further extension of slavery by advocating teiritorial ac ejuisitions in 
Cuba and Mexico. Foi these reasons Lincoln opposed the Crittenden 
Compromise, and the Republican membeis of the committee voted 
against it. The members Iiom the cotton states also now refused to 
support it, and the measuie was killed in conunittee. 

Crittenden next asked that liis lesoluticms be subinitted to a vote 
of the people. No action was taken on this proposal because of the 
delaying tactics of the Republican Senatois If these proposals had 
been submitted to a jxipulai icleiendum, it is moie than likely that 
they would have been accepted by a majoiity of the voters in both 
the North and the South. With such suppoit Congiess in all piob- 
ability would have voted the Compiomise and wai might have been 
averted. 

Another important attempt to avoid a conflict was made when at 
the call of the Virginia legislature a peace convention met in Wash- 
ington in February. 1861. It was attended by delegates fiom twenty- 
one states and was piesided over by ex Piesident John Fyler. The 
convention was able, finally, to agree upon a compiomise (one that 
was less favorable to the South than the Crittenden Compromise) , 
the essential feature of which was tbe extension of the Missouri com- 
promise line to the Pacific. But the.proposed settlement received very 
little support in Congress; it was rejected by tlie Senate and did not 
come up for consideration in the House. 
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ESTABLISHING THE CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT 

On February 4, 1861, six of the seven states of the lower South— 
Texas had not completed all the formalities of secession— met in 
convention at Montgomery, Alabama, drew up a provisional con- 
stitution, and set up a provisional government whicli remained in 
operation until February, 1862. The convention by unanimous vote 
elected Jefteison Davis provisional Presicrent and Alexander H. 
Stephens provisional Vice-President. Jefferson Davis, who had had 
a distinguished career under the Federal government as soldier, Sen- 
ator, and Secretary of War, accepted the ofhee with reluctance be- 
cause of his desire to serve the South in a military capacity. When 
the permanent constitution went into effect Davis and Stephens 
were continued as President and Vice-President, respectively. Mont- 
gomery was tlie seat of government lor only a short time; when 
Virginia seceded, Richmond became the permanent capital of the 
Confederacy. 

Davis's first Cabinet was not, with the exception of Judah P. Ben- 
jamin, former Whig Senator from Louisiana, and Robert Toombs, 
one time Whig Senator from Georgia, composed of outstanding 
men; and even these two excemions weie placed where they were 
least fitted to serve. Benjamin^ was made Attorney General, then 
Acting Secretary of War, and finally Secretary of State. Toombs was 
made Secretary ot State, a job for which he was particularly unfitted 
and for which he had no liking. For the other four places selec- 
tions were made from among the Democrats. Strange to say, tire list 
did not include such able and enthusiastic' secession advocates as 
William L. Yancey and Robert Barnwell Rlrett. 

The permanent constitution adopted by the Montgomery Con- 
vention on March 11, 1861, was essentially the Constitution of the 
United States with some significant changes. It clarified certain 
questions which had been subjects of dispute under the Federal 
Constitution: a protective tariff could not be levied; the Confederate 
government could not appropriate money for internal improve- 
ments; Negro slavery was to be protected in the territories by 
Confederate law; the foreign slave trade was prohibited; and no 
state could be admitted into the ("onlederac y without the consent ot 
two thirds of both houses ol Congress. Certain other changes were 
made, however, which had no relation to the sectional disputes. 
One of^ these was the provision for an executive budget system. 
Among the other innovations the following were important: The 
President could serve only one term of six years; and he could veto 
items in a bill without invalidating the rest of the measure. Cabinet 
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members, although they could not vote, could sit in Congress and 
explain their reports or answer questions. The Confederate judiciary 
was to consist of the district courts and a Supreme Court. Although 
the Confederate district courts functioned regularly during the 
existence of the Confederacy, the Supreme Court waited on the 
coming of peace to be organized. Under this constitution, despite 
the state sovereignty theory, a real national government was estab- 
lished which, under the stress of war, set up a system of economic 
control with a strangely modern aspect. 

President Buchanan met secession with no positive action, but on 
the contrary temporized during the period from the election of 
Lincoln to the latter’s inauguration, and such lack, of direction 
seemed to tlie radicals near akin to treason. His inaction was due 
primarily to his views as to the nature of the Union. Although he 
regarded secession as unconstitutional, he believed that the Federal 
government had no legal power to force a state to remain in the 
Union. Furthermore, Buchanan was restrained from coercive action 
against the seceded states by practical considerations. He realized 
that any attempt to retake the Southern forts, or to strengthen Forts 
Sumter and Pickens, would put an end to all efforts at the restora- 
tion of the Union by a compromise agreement, and would precipi- 
tate sectional war and the setc.ssion of most, if not all, of the upper 
slave states. Nor did he find any decided trend in Northern opinion 
during his last few months in oflice which could be considered a 
mandate to force the seceding states back into the Union. Perhaps 
a majority of Northern Democrats held views not very different from 
those of Buchanan; and at this time the extreme Garrisonian aboli- 
tionists were loud in their expressions that the withdrawal of the 
slave states should be welcomed as a cause of great rejoicing in 
the North. Then the conservatives of the Bell-Everett Party, and the 
general business class who had joined the Republican Party to obtain 
a high tariff and other governmental favors, were strongly in favor 
of compromise and looked with disfavor upon any proposal to use 
force. Only a minority, although a large one, of the Republican 
Party, calling themselves “stiff-backed Republicans,” were demand- 
ing of Buchanan an uncompromising use of force; and these were the 
men and principles which Buchanan blamed for bringing on the 
great crisis. 

However, Buchanan was not entirely inactive; he made one futile 
effort at provisioning Fort Sumter, in the harbor at Charleston, 
South Carolina, which was held by,a force of eighty-four men under 
the command of Major Robert Anderson. On January 9, 1861, the 
Star of the West attempted to enter the harbor with provisions for 
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Sumter, when it was fired upon by vSouth Carolina artillery and 
forced back. The firing on the Star of the West could have been as 
easily regarded as an act of war as the firing on Sumter on April 12 
had Buchanan desired to make an issue of it. As it was, Northern 
opinion remained relatively quiet. 

LINCOIN IN COMMAND 

In his inaugural address President Lincoln adopted a conciliatory 
tone but he made it dear that he regarded secession as illegal and 
that he would enlorce the “laws of the Union” in “all the states.” 
In enforcing the law, said the President, there would be no blood- 
shed unless the law wei e resisted, or, as he put it, “unless it be forced 
upon the national authority.” He also assetted that he would use the 
powers of government “to hold, cxcupy, and possess the pioperty and 
places belonging to the government, and to collect the duties and 
imposts” and to maintain the mail service. In short the Picsident 
proposed to carry on the thief functions of the Federal government 
in the seceded states and would use no more force than wa«iecessary 
to accomplish this aim. For a month apparently nothing was done to 
implement this aim, and the policy of the new Administration 
appeared on the surface to be oite of inaction like that of Buchanan. 
Lincoln was not, however, passively watching the Union disintegrate, 
but was grappling with the problems of its preservation. 

When Lincoln assumed office, he appointed a Cabinet compcwed 
of practically all the men who had been his rivals tor the Presidential 
nomination, as well as repiesentatives of some other political ele- 
ments. Seward was made Secretary of State; Salmon P. Chase, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Simon Cameron, Secretary of War; and 
Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. Later Cameron proved un- 
equal to his task and he was superseded by Edwin M. Stanton as 
Secretary of War. 

Lincoln could hardly begin any attempt to retake the Southern 
forts and enforce the Federal laws before he had been assured that 
he would not lose the bulk of the upper slave states. He was aware, as 
Buchanan had been, that any attempt to retake the Southern forts 
or to reinforce Pickens and Sumter, still under Federal control, might 
precipitate the secession of North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Missouri. This, of course, would 
dcxim to failure any attempt to restore the Union. Accordingly, the 
first month of Lincoln’s administration wao consideiably preoccupied 
with organizing and, wherever possible, arming the Union elements 
in the border slave states for the day when the move against the 
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Southern forts would be made and the issue of secession be presented 
to these states. 

At the same time that Lincoln was thus strengthening the hand of 
the Union, especially in Missouri, Kentucky, and Maryland, he was 
stru^ling to formulate a policy for dealing with Fort Sumter. This 
fort was the one remaining symbol of the Federal Union in South 
Carolina, and its position placed it at the mercy of Confederate 
batteries. Both Major Anderson and General Scott had warned 
Lincoln, when he assumed office, that it would lequire a powerful 
fleet and an army of no inconsiderable size to relieve Fort Sumter. 
Despite this discouraging advice, the President determined to do 
something about Sumter and presently ordered a naval expedition 
to be made ready to proceed to that place. At the same time an expe- 
dition was prepared to reinforce Pickens. Although he had been 
advised by the two agents whom he had recently sent to Charleston 
that any attempt to reinforce Sumter or send in fresh provisions 
would precipitate war, he gave formal orders (April 4) for the expe- 
dition to proceed. On April 6 he sent by the hand of R. S. Chew of 
the State Department a message to Governor Pickens that Fort 
Sumter would be reprovisioned, “and that, if such an attempt be 
not resisted, no effort to throw in men, arms, or ammunition will be 
made without further notice, or in case of an attack upon the fort,” 

Here, then, was an issue that would have to be met. Under the 
Southern belief that secession was legal. Fort Sumter belonged to 
the Confederacy and must be taken. But, regardless of theory, the 
fort lying in one of the South’s best ports could hardly be left in the 
hands of a foreign nation. On the other hand, under the theory that 
a state could not withdraw from the Union except by successful 
revolution, Sumter belonged to the United States, and must be held 
if possible or surrendered only after a struggle. Lincoln must try to 
hold, and the Confederacy try to take, the fort under such conflicting 
beliefs. It would seem inevitable, under the circumstances, that war 
must begin here. 

When President Davis received word that an expedition was on 
its way to Sumter, he and his Cabinet dec ided to compel Anderson 
peaceably or by force to evacuate the fort. Accordingly, after some 
negotiations Davis ordered General P. G. T. Beauregard, who was in 
command of the Charleston area, to ask the immediate evacuation 
of Sumter and to reduce the fort should Anderson not comply with 
the request. Anderson refused ,a prompt compliance with this 
demand, and on April 12, 1861, -the Confederate batteries opened 
upon the fort. The next afternoon Andeison surrendeted, and he 
and his men marched out with honors of war. 
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The war had begun, and, in the North, the South was considered 
the aggressor because it had hred upon the flag, troops, and a fort of 
the United States. Feeling in the North was deeply stirred. In the 
South, Lincoln and his party were deemed the aggressor for the 
refusal to surrender Sumter and the attempt to reinforce it. Southern 
feeling, too, was aroused and bitter. 

IMMEDIATE REACIION TO FOnfT SUMTER 

The surge of indignation in the North at the firing on the United 
States flag and troops enabled Lincoln to implement his declared 
purpose of repossessing Fedeial property and maintaining the 
authority of the United States government in the Confederate 
states On April 15 he issued a proclamation calling for 75,000 volun- 
teer militiamen to serve lor thi ee months. The avowed purpose was 
to send these troops into the Southern states to put down combina- 
tions “too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary course ol 
judicial proceedings” and “to cause the law to be duly executed.” 
Volunteers soon exceeded the quota ol April 15; and the Pi esident, 
on May 3, authorized the enlistment of 42,000 volunteers for three 
years, and directed that the regular army and navy be strengthened 
by the addition of 22,700 and 1^000 men, respectively. 

Lincoln’s call tor volunteers to be used against the seceded states 
was considered in the South to be a declaration of war by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and it imposed upon the upper Southern 
states the necessity of choosing sides. Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Arkansas quickly chose the side of the Confederacy, nor 
is it entirely doubtful that Maryland and Kentucky would have 
taken similar steps had not the secession movement been disorganized 
by the arrest by the Federal government of prominent leaders and 
the attempt of Kentucky and Maryland to remain neutral. 

By the secession of their home states the Southern officers and men 
who were in the Federal army and navy were placed in a trying posi- 
tion. To remain in the service of the Union would mean that they 
would have to fight against their own people. Most of the Southern 
officers were unwilling to do this, and therefore they withdrew from 
the army and navy of the United States to lend their services to the 
South. Of those who were called on to make this difficult decision 
the most noted was Robert E. Lee. No one loved the Union more 
than Lee; but his conception of the Union was a spiritual union, not 
a mere physical body held together by a governmental mechanism. 
He now felt, however, that the sectional quarrel had destroyed this 
spiritual union and that secession, like a final divorce decree, merely 
recorded outwardly what had already occurred. Since to him the 
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Union no longer existed, it was a matter now of taking sides with the 
North or the South, and most particularly it was a matter of taking 
sides for or against Virginia. To him there was only one choice. He 
could not raise his hands against his mother state nor against the 
Southern people. In making this decision he also sacrificed the pros- 
pects of a most brilliant military career. General Winfield Scott, the 
superannuated commander-in-chief, regarded Lee as the best officer 
in the United States army and recommended that he be placed in 
active command of the Federal forces. Acting on this recommenda- 
tion, Lincoln in an indirect way virtually offered the position to 
Lee. He declined the offer stating that he could never take part in 
the invasion of the Southern states. Because of Lee’s prestige as a 
military leader, won by his brilliant record in the Mexican War, and 
his high standing as a citi/en, gained by his attractive personality, 
fine principles, and admirable character, this decision added much 
in the way of moral support to the Southern cause. 

The reaction of the whole South to Lincoln’s call for volunteers the 

and his declaration of a blockade of the Southern waters on April 

r armtes 

19—later to be extended to Virginia and North Carolina— was, if any- 
thing, more vigorous than that of the North against the firing upon 
the flag and troops at Fort Sumter. The Confederate Congress on 
March 6 had provided for the raising of 100,000 one-ycar volunteers; 
but apparently recruiting was slow under the terms of this act until 
after the fall of Sumter. Before that dale few Southerners had 
expected war and, like their Northern brethren, they preferred to 
remain in the ranks of the state militia whuh, with honorable excep- 
tions, was martial only in dress. But with the outbreak of hostilities 
volunteers came forward in large numbers to enlist in the Confed- 
erate army for one year. 

Davis convened the Confederate Congress in special session on 
April 29, and it immediately passed an act recognizing that a state of 
war existed between the Confedeiate States and the United States. A 
few days after Lincoln’s Proclamation increasing the armed forces 
of the United Slates, the Conlederale Congress enacted a law author- 
izing Davis to accept as many volunteers as he deemed necessary “for 
and during the existing war, unless sooner discharged. In August 
another act provided for the recruiting of an army of 400,000 men to 
serve for not less than one year nor more than three. In addition indi- 
vidual states called out their militia, which in most cases was mus- 
tered into the Confederate service. By August, 1861, there were at 
least 200,000 Southern men in the military service of the Confed- 
eracy, and many thousands more in the service of the states. Before 
the end of the first year of war, according to the reports of the Con- 
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federate War Department, 600,000 men offered their services to the 
Confederacy, although scarcely more than half of this number were 
accepted because of lack of equipment. 

FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES OF THE WAR FOR SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE 

Before proceeding with the story of the military struggle between 
the Northern and Southern states, a brief recapitulation of causes 
leading to this conflict will be helpful. A glance at the history of the 
United States from its founding until the outbreak of this fratricidal 
war will disclose one constant source of conflict, namely, the sectional 
structure of the American Union. The sections, as Frederick Jackson 
Turner has frequently pointed out, were no artificial creation, but 
were the inevitable products of certain physical and social forces. 
Nature had marked off the United States into geographic provinces 
where soil, climate, riveis, and harbors predisposed those regions for 
certain economic activities. Adding powerfully to this physical 
demarcation of the countiy into natural provinces was the human 
factor: these geographical areas were inhabited severally by provin- 
cial, self-conscious, aggressive, and ambitious populations «f various 
origins. The geographic and human factors combined to create in 
them diverse social and economic .systems, and the passage of time 
and the cumulative effects of hisfoty sharpened the sectional pattern. 

Each section strove to exercise the greater influence in the Federal 
government to protect and further its social and economic interests. 
The East would control the Federal government in the interest of 
a high tariff, a central banking system, internal improvements, and 
the restriction if not the abolition of slavery. On the contrary, the 
South would control the central government in the interest of low 
tariff, the protection of slavery, and a general policy of governmental 
noninterference in local affairs. If the West should dominate the 
Federal government it would have free homesteads, internal improve- 
ments at national expense, and cheap money. This sectional rivalry 
was inevitable. It was dangerous, but perhaps not dangerous enough 
either to divide the nation spiritually or disrupt it physically as long 
as such rivalry was conducted with the proper regard for the comity 
of sections. But, as observed in a previous chapter, intersectional 
good will and mutual courtesy disappeared under the impact of the 
slavery controversy, and, in the sectional quarreling during the forty 
years preceding the election of Lincoln, the essence of national unity 
was destroyed. 

Embittered by this quarreling, a majority, perhaps, in the North- 
ern and Southern sections had come by 1860 to distrust and even 
hate one another: and after the election of Lincoln and his refusal 
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to compromise, the South had come to the point where it regarded a 
continuation under the same government with the North as unde- 
sirable and dangerous, liy 1861, Southern sectionalism had developed 
into Southern nationalism, laying claim to the right of sell-govern- 
ment. Lincoln, on the other hand, appealed to the principle that the 
majority had the right and obligation to govern, and the minority, 
even though the latter had developed into a separate nationality, was 
under obligation to acquiesce. The Southerners in 1861 did not reject 
the principle of majoiity rule and pioposc to substitute the rule of 
the minority— the Confederate constitution and the history of the 
Confederacy demonstrate tlic attachment ot the South to democratic 
ideology. What the South i ejected in 1861 was the government ol 
one nation by another and hostile nation- lor now, too, the North 
was a nation. 

COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF THE WARRING SECTIONS 

In considering the military phase of the Civil War^ a comparison 
ol man power and material and technological resources would seem 
to place the South at a great disadvantage. The population ol the 
Northern and upper Southern states that remained in the Union was 
about 22,700,000, hall a million ol which weie slaves; and that of the 
Ccmiedeiacy was appioximately 9,000,000, three and a half million 
ol which were slaves and 140,000 tree Negroes. During the war, 
herwever, the North cjbtained thousands ol soldiers from the South- 
ern mountain regions and recruited the bulk ol its 183,000 Negro 
troops from the slave population of those portions of the Confederacy 
overrun by Federal armies. On the other hand, the Confederacy 
drew tens ot thousands of troops Iroin the slave states which had 
not become part of the Confederacy. Although it is obvious, then, 
that the potential man power ot both North and South cannot be 
exactly estimated, it is probable that the Confederacy could count 
upon not less than a 6,000,000 white population as a recruiting 
ground, whereas the North could draw from about 21,500,000 
whites and free Negroes within the Union and about 1,000,000 
Southern Negroes. 

Although there had been a rapid industrialization of the South 
during the ten years prec'eding the war, nevertheless, the Con- 
federate states were seriously lacking in the industrial and techno- 
logical equipment so necessary in^the waging of war. The North, of 
course, had far better industrial equipment than the South, but it 

I The term “Civil War“ will be used for convenience rather than the longer phrase 
“The War for Southern Independence" (see Preface) . 
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was not self-sufficient for war in 1861. Until 1864 great quantities 
of military supplies had to be purchased from Europe. 

The North had other distinct advantages over the South. It had 
an established government of three quarters of a century’s standing, 
with all its functions well organized and its departments well staffed. 
Internationally, it was recognized as the legitimate government of 
not only the North but of the seceded states also. Its financial and 
monetary system was in good standing at Ilpme and abroad. It had 
the regularly organized army of about 20,000 and, above all, the 
Federal navy. Finally, the North had the advantage of interior lines 
in the West. The Cumberland, Tennessee, and Mississippi Rivers 
spread like the spokes of a wheel into the heart of the Confederacy, 
from the Cairo-Paducah area which may be thought of as a hub. 
The railroads from Paducah and Bowling Green were auxiliary 
spokes. The Federals could concentrate along any one of these 
spokes while the Confederates must scatter their forces along the 
outer rim which they must defend. In the East, the situation was 
not so favorable to the North; but even there, the James, York, and 
Potomac Rivers, dominated by the United States naval forces, gave 
entrance to interior Virginia. 

There was a lack of comprehension on the part of each section 
as to the duration and magnitude of the oncoming conflict. Lincoln 
and Seward, whose views were those of the gi eater part of the 
Northern public, insisted that the mass of Southern people were 
loyal at heart to the old Union and only deluded and coeiccd by 
the slavocracy; and they believed for months that one crushing vic- 
tory over the Southern armies would disperse the soldiers home- 
ward. The Southern opinion ol the North was that the abolitionists 
and their sympathizers were agitators but not fighters, and that the 
commercial and industrial magnates of the North were so devoted to 
making money that they would not want to make war on their best 
customer. The mass of Northern people were considered unfriendly, 
but it was not believed that they would support a war against the 
South. Even should the North undertake a real war, political leaders 
at first hof>ed, and many believed, that England and France would 
intervene in the struggle and thus effect an early termination of the 
conflict in order to obtain the Southern cotton on which their 
textile industries were based. Unlike the majority of Southerners, 
however, Davis feared a long war, and he urged— vainly until after 
Lincoln’s call for volunteers— that a strong force be raised to meet 
any invaiiion. 
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A HE Strategy of Winfield Scott, the aged general-in-chief of the 
United States forces, was to strangle the South by blockade, sei/c its 
rivers— particularly the Mississippi and its tributaries— and railroads, 
and thus cut it into isolated segments, kven before the upper South- 
ern states seceded, Stott had urged upon Lincoln the necessity of 
raising and thoroughly training at least 300,000 three-year troops, 
who would require fully three years to finish the task of conquest. 
But the Northern press and public scoffed at any idea of a real 
war; and until after the humiliation of Bull Run in July, 1861, 
Lincoln did not fully believe iythe necessity of such a long range 
military policy. 

The militaiy problem of the South was to pi event the success of 
the Northern grand strategy. Southern military strategy was of 
necessity to be a defensive type, prefeiably an offensive-defen- 
sive, that is, an offensive against the enemy within Southern terri- 
tory- 

In early July President Lincoln, harassed by the popular clamor 
for an immediate march upon Richmond, ordered General Irvin 
McDowell with his army of .30,000 near Alexandria to advance 
against the Conledcrate force of 23,000 under General P. G. T. 
Beauregard near Bull Run. At the same time Geneial Robert Pat- 
terson, with a force of about 19,000 men occupying the lower end 
of the Valley of Virginia, was ordered to prevent Confederate Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston’s detachment of 9000 men, stationed at 
Winchester, from uniting with Beauregard. McDowell advanced, 
and battle was joined at the little stream of Bull Run. By a bril- 
liant flanking movement (July 21) McDowell drove back the 
Confederates and by midafternoon victory for the Fedeial forces 
seemed ^sured. But unfortunately for McDowell, Johnston had 
eluded Patterson in the Valley, and, in the nick of time, a ton 
tingent of the best of his troops under General Thomas J. Jackson 
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came to the aid of Beauregard. i The Federal charge was halted, 
and by the further arrival of Johnston’s troops defeat for the Confed- 
erates was turned into victory. The Federal defeat soon became a 
rout, and McDowell’s troops broke and fled in panic, not stopping 
their frightened rush until they were safely across the Potomac in 
Washington. The Confederate army was almost as badly disor- 
ganized by this surprise victory as were the Federals and no effort 
at pursuit was made. 

The effects of the battle of Bull Run were beneflcial to the North 
and harmful to the South. In the North popular pride was stung 
almost beyond endurance, and both the public and the President 
began to comprehend the magnitude of the struggle that the South 
would make for a separate existence. The military forces of the 
United States were soon raised to more than half a million men, 
well equipped, intensively trained, and enlisted for three years or 
the duration of the war. On July 24, just after Bull Run, George B. 
MtClellan was given the command of all the Federal forces in the 
department of Virginia. In the South there was much rejoicing 
and some gloating over the rout of the “Yankees.” The Confederate 
military leaders, on the contraiy, were apprehensive at the inevitable 
effect of overconfidence in the South. Events were soon to confirm 
their feats, for thousands of soldiers, homesick and believing that 
the war was about over, took this occasion to visit home— frequently 
without leave. Duiing the same time volunteering slackened con- 
siderably. 

This popular letdown, actompanied by the shortsighted policy of 
state governors in building up state military organizations for local 
defense, and the Confederate defeats in the West in the early part of 
1862, had one helpful effect: the passage in April by the Confederate 
Congress of the Conscription Act, which required, with certain 
exceptions, the military service of all men between eighteen and 
thirty-five years of age-.soon to be extended by further legislation 
to forty-five. The chief service of these acts was to retain the large 
army existing in April, 1862, and to bring in many thousands as 
"volunteers” who did not like to be conscripted. 

General McClellan, who had the task of training the Army of 
the Potomac, was without doubt the best selection that Lincoln 
could have made at this time. Although a graduate of West Point, 
he had been a railroad executive for some time, and his larg^e 
business experience was of service now. He was a great organizer, 

1 Jackson*s brilliant performance in this battle won for him the sobriquet of 
‘•Stonewall." This honor was conferred upon him by General Barnard E. Bee, who 
in an effort to rally his retreating bripfatfe, exclaimed: ‘See Jackson standing like a 
stone wall! Rally behind the Virginians.” 
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drillmaster, and a popular commander. But as a combat general he 
had several shortcomings: he was a stickler for detail, too often 
when detail was not vital; he overestimated the size but not the 
striking power of the opposing armies; he was cautious and deliber- 
ate to an excessive degree; and he was opinionated, outspoken, and 
not always courteous in dealing with the President and other 
civilian officers of the government. He never made, however, any 
major error in the conduct of a battle; and in a war of attrition 
he inflicted more relative damage upon the Confederate army in 
1862 than Grant did in 1864. 

For months after Bull Run, McClellan showed no intention of 
joining battle with the Confederates. President Lincoln wheedled 
him, pricked him with good-natured sarcasm, ordered him to attack, 
and offered to borrow the army if he did not want to use it, while the 
Congressional committee on the conduct of the war accused him 
of treason and demanded his removal. On November 1, 1861, the 
President, in the face of radical criticism, made him general-in-chief 
of all the armies of the United States. McClellan, however, would 
not budge before he was convinced that his army was sttong and 
seasoned enough to stand up against the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. Indeed, it was not until in March, 1862, that he was ready 
to move against the Confederate army; and when he did move, 
it was by way of the peninsula formed by the York and James 
Rivers. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN THE WEST, 1861-1862 

Missouri had perhaps been pi evented from joining the Confed- 
eracy by the quick action of Francis P, Blair, Jr., and Captain 
Nathaniel Lyon in organizing Union guards. The governor and 
legislature were favorable to the Confederacy until deposed by 
a Unionist convention, and they authorized Cieneral Sterling Price 
to raise a Confederate army in Missouri, which soon reached a 
total of 20,000 men. The Union forces finally got control of the 
state although General Lyon was defeated and killed in a desperate 
battle at Wilson’s Creek (August 10, 1861) . 

The majority of the people in the section of Virginia west of 
the mountains seem to have been Unionist in sentiment, and cer- 
tainly they held long-standing grievances against eastern Virginia. 
Consequently, when McClellan and his successor, W. S. Rosecrans, 
defeated ^nd drove out the Confederate forces under Robert E. 
Lee, the thirty-nine transmontane counties formed themselves into 
the state of West Virginia, which was admitted into the Union on 
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June 20, 1863.^ The creation of West Virginia out of a Ck>nfederate 
state was soon to have great influence upon the attitudes of the 
people in the mountainous portions of the neighboring states of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina. 

By the winter and spring of 1862 the Federal forces in the West 
had gained a position which was favorable for a successful advance. 
The line held by them extended from southern Missouii through 
southern Kentucky to the mountains. General Henry W. Halleck 
was in command of the Federal Department of the West, which 
eventually included all armies west of the Alleghenies. Serving under 
him was General U. S. Grant, who was a West Point graduate but 
had not been in the army during the seven years preceding the 
outbreak of the war. He had attained the rank of captain by 1854, 
when he left the service to avoid a trial by court-martial for drunken- 
ness. During this period of (ivlian lile he had failed in various 
business undei takings, and he doubtless welcomed the opportunity 
to engage in a work for which he was well htted both by native 
ability and training. It soon became evident that he had many of the 
t]ualities of an outstanding leader. Among these were resourceful- 
ness, unyielding persistence, boldness in strategy, and the ability to 
win the effective co-operation of liis subordinates. 

Facing the Union line was a weak and poorly equipped Con- 
federate army undei the command of General Albert Sidney John- 
ston. His main position based on Nashville was protected by garri- 
sons at Columbus on the Mississippi, Foit Henry on the Tennessee 
River, Ion Donelson on the Cuinbeiland, and Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. (»iant rightly concluded that a successful attack on the Con- 
federate center resulting in the capture of Forts Henry and Donel- 
son would lead to a deep withdrawal of the Confedeiates and a 
corresponding advance of the Fcdeials, Hallcck’s consent having 
been obtained. Grant, with the aid of gunboats under the command 
of Commodoie Andiew H. Foote, was able to carry out his plan 
with remarkable success. Fort Heniy, lying on a low bank, was 
easily reduced by the bombardment from Foote’s gunboats (Febru- 
ary 6, 1862). Grant then invested Foit Donelson with a force of 
28,000 men, and after seveie hghting the Confedeiate commander 
surrendered not only the fort but also the garrison of 15,000 men 
(February 16) 


1 The formation of West Virginia will be discussed in more deUil in connection 
with Lincoln’s policy of reconstruction (see pp 464 U ■ c n , • 

a lust before surrendering the fort, Gerfcral Simon B. Buckner, who was finally left 
in command of Fort Donelson, asked Grant for the terms on which he would accept 
surrender. Grant',, reply was “No terms except an unconditional and immediate sur- 
render can be accepted/’ It was in this way that the victorious commandei became to 
many of his admirers "Unconditional Surrender” Grant. 
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This surrender was a staggering blow in itself, but its strategic 
consequences were to be appalling to the South. A. S. Johnston was 
now forced to abandon middle Tennessee and fall back to Corinth 
in northeast Mississippi, where he could assemble the other portions 
of his scattered army and await reinforcements. The morale of the 
South, both on the home front and in the armies, was severely shaken, 
and that of the North greatly strengthened. 

Soon after the fall of Fort Donelson, C^ant proceeded to Nash- 
ville and then moved on to southern Tennessee. His main force was 
stationed in a very dangerous p>osition at Pittsburg Landing, on the 
Tennessee River. In the meantime Johnston had reorganized his 
army into a force of 40,000 men. He then attacked (April 6) the 
most exposed part of Grant’s army, which was encamped near 
Shiloh Church, three miles west of Pittsburg landing. Here oc- 
curred one of the bloodiest battles of the war, with heavy c asualties 
on both sides. It was a complete surprise and the Union army, 
although making a desperate fight, was thrown back in great dis- 
order. The Confederates, however, paid a high price for this first 
day’s victory; Johnston was mortally wounded and di^ on the 
battlefield. Grant was now reinforced by the arrival of Buell’s 
army, and with these fresh troops next day he launched a counter- 
attack which threw the Confoflerates back and forced them that 
night to withdraw toward Corinth. 

The Confederate army stationed at Corinth was at first under the 
command of Beauregarcl and later of Genet al Braxton Biagg. Hal- 
leck, after slow and careful preparations, was by the last of May 
ready to attack Bragg at Corinth, when the latter withdrew without 
battle and later collected his forces at Chattanooga. General Don 
Carlos Buell was ordered to advance against Chattanooga, but 
before he was ready for the attack Bragg left Chattanooga and 
moved rapidly into Kentucky. The immediate effect of this counter- 
offensive was to compel Buell to fall back all the way from north 
Alabama to Louisville, Kentucky, and thus dear the greater part 
of Tennessee and over half of Kentucky of Federal forces. There 
were, however, no permanent gains of real value. Brag^ had not 
been able to win any considerable number of recruits for his army, 
as he had expected, and he quickly withdrew from Kentucky and 
returned to Chattanooga. 

Buell failed to obey the order to pursue Bragg into East Tennessee 
and he was superseded by General W. S. Rosecrans. The failure of 
the new^ general to carry out the order to take and hold East 
Tennessee enabled Brag^ to move up to Murfreesboro. At Stone’s 
River, near Murfreesboro, a bloody battle was fought (on December 
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31, 1862) when Rosecrans marched from Nashville against Bragg’s 
position. The Federal forces were pushed back for several miles; 
but Bragg failed to follow up this first day’s victory with an imme- 
diate attack and when the battle was renewed two days later he 
could not dislodge the Federals from their strong positions. He was 
so shocked by his failure to defeat Rosecrans that he withdrew to 
Tullahoma. The losses on both sides had been so disastrous that 
neither army was in any condition to renew the struggle. The Fed- 
erals lost in killed, wounded, and captured 12,906 out of an army 
of 47,000; and the Confederates suffered a casualty of 11,739 out of 
38,000. 

During the year 1862 the Federals also made considerable head- 
way toward gaining control of the Mississippi River. With the aid 
of gunboats. General Pope captured Island No. 10 and with it 
more than 5000 prisoners (April 7, 1862) . Shortly afterward 
(April 29) Admiral D. G. Farragut and Commander D. D. Porter 
had by a bold and skillful use of their gunboats captured New 
Orleans. The city was turned over to General B. F. Butler’s army of 
occupation. By the end of the year 1862 Federal forces were in 
control of both the upper and lower reaches of the Mississippi 
River. They also held all of Kentucky and western, with a consider- 
able portion of middle, Tennessee. 

WAR IN THE EAST, 1862 

While the military movements just described were advancing in 
the West, a contest of equal or greater significance was going on in 
the East. As has already been seen (see p. 422) , McClellan finally 
began his advance against the Confederate forces (March, 1862). 
His new plan of an assault upon Richmond by way of the peninsula 
formed by the York and James Rivers had the great advantage of 
an all-water communication. But the one defect of the plan was 
that it uncovered Washington and exposed it to attack from the 
forces operating in the Valley under Jackson. Lincoln, who gave 
only a reluctant consent to the plan, detached McDowell’s corps 
of 40,000 men from McClellan’s army to protect Washington. 

McClellan had his main army at Fortress Monroe by early April; 
but when he moved up the Peninsula he found a portion of 
Joseph E. Johnston’s army lying across his path at Yorktown. 
McClellan deployed his army and brought up his siege guns. The 
Confederates retreated to Williamsburg on May 3, fought a delaying 
action, and withdrew to the outworks at Richmond* McClellan then 
established his base at White House Landing on the Pamunkey 
River, within twenty miles of Richmond. At about the same ti*ne the 
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Confederates abandoned Norfolk and blew up the Confederate ram, 
the Merrimack {Virginia) , to prevent its falling into Federal hands 
(see p. 439) . This cleared the river to Drury’s Bluff, six miles 
from Richmond, so that Federal gunboats and transports moved 
without interruption up the James almost to the Confederate 
capital. 

McClellan was expecting McDowell to come down from Fred- 
ericksburg and join him in the campaign a^inst Richmond. Instead 
of allowing him to do so. President Lincoln in great haste and anxiety 
ordered McDowell to march back to defend Washington against 
the Confederate forces operating under Stonewall Jackson in the 
Valley of Virginia: for Jackson in a series of swift and daring actions 
had defeated or confused the Union forces there, and had alarmed 
Washington. Turning back suddenly from his advance down the 
Valley, he escaped the noose that three Federal generals had tried 
to throw around his neck and returned to the Confederate base 
in the Richmond area, after having achieved one oi the most remark- 
able performances of the war. 

McClellan’s army without the hoped-for addition of MfcDowell’s 
corps, consisted of 105,000 men, who were well equipped and well 
trained. To oppose him Johnston had a force of about 75,000 men. 
The first major encounter betffreen the two armies was an inde- 
cisive battle of two days (May 31- June 1, 1862) at Seven Pines (or 
Fair Oaks), a few miles from Richmond. Johnston was seiiously 
wounded, and Robert E. Lee succeeded to the command. 

Soon after Lee took command, his army and that of McClellan 
came to grips in a series of five battles near Richmond which are 
known as the Seven Days’ Battles (June 26- July 1) . Lee, by a wide 
flanking movement to McClellan’s right, was able to cut the latter’s 
line of communication with his base at White House, and McClellan 
shifted his b<ise to Harrison Landing on the James River twenty 
miles below Richmond. The Confederates in these encounters had 
lost about one-fourth more men than had the Federals, although 
the Northern army was more than one-third larger than that of the 
Southerners. McClellan’s new base was well located and his army, 
although discouraged— but far from being demoralized— was still 
strong enough for a vigorous offensive after a short period of 
recuperation. The effect of these battles, however, was generally 
regarded as favorable to the South since by them Richmond had 
been saved. McClellan therefore had fallen into disfavor with the 
Federal government, and instead of receiving reinforcements, as 
he requested, he was soon ordered to transfer his army to northern 
Virginia to reinforce Pope. He therefore was not allowed to con- 
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summate a plan like the one afterward carried out with success by 
Grant (see p. 435) . 

On July 11 General Halleck was brought to Washington from 
the West and made commander in chief of the Union forces. General 
John Pope was also called to the East and put in command of an 
army composed of the divisions that had been operating in northern 
Virginia. Pope was a self-confident and incautious commander who 
boasted that in the West he had only “seen the backs of our enemies.” 
Lee decided to attack Pope before McClellan could join him, and 
this attempt led to the second battle of Bull Run (August 29-30) . 
As a result of a bold flanking movement by Jackson which enabled 
him to take position at Pope’s rear, the Union army was badly 
defeated and foiccd back to Washington. 

When the despondent Federal armies were brought back to the 
Washington defenses, McClellan was immediately restored to active 
command of all the troops in the East. Under his genius for organi- 
zation and his gift for inspiring confidence, the army was back in 
good spirits in a few days. 

Lee, with the consent of Davis, decided after the victory of 
second Bull Run to carry the Confederate army across the Potomac 
into Maryland and Pennsylvania. His reasons were good. By 
maneuvering he would draw the Federal army away from Virginia 
and permit the war-ridden population a respite and an opportunity 
to harvest their crops; he would permit the Confederate army to 
subsist itself in fresh territoi 7 , although there was to be no looting or 
seizure of private property; he believed that Maryland might join 
the Confederacy if given a fair cliance; and, finally, and of great 
importance, he hoped that an iiivasion of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, accompanied by a successful battle, might well result in 
foreign intervention of some kind. Nor was his calculation ill- 
founded in this last respect. 

Crossing the Potomac east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Lee 
advanced into Maryland. He then divided his army by sending the 
left wing under Jackson to capture Harper’s Ferry and thereby open 
a line for supplies from the Shenandoah Valley. Jackson was suc- 
cessful in forcing the surrender of the Federal garrison at Harper’s 
Ferry without a battle, and, by September 17, 1862, all his troops 
had rejoined Lee’s force. On that day was fought the significant 
battle of Antietam, with heavy casualties on both sides. Lee’s army 
successfully repelled the ferociops attacks of McClellan s troops, 
but it was greatly weakened and was forced to withdraw across the 
Potomac. So far as the actual fighting was concerned, this the 
bloodiest single day’s engagement of the war was a drawn battle; 
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but it had the effect of a Union victory because it had checked Lee’s 
invasion of the North. 

McClellan’s failure to prevent Lee’s retreat into Virginia soon 
caused Lincoln to remove him and put in his place General Am- 
brose £. Burnside. Lee continued his retreat until he reached 
Fredericksburg, where he became well intrenched on the heights 
overlooking the town, with the Rappahannock River in front. 
Burnside unwisely attacked Lee in this strong position (Decem- 
ber 13, 1862). Throwing his troops across the river with great 
difficulty, he made a series of frontal attacks on the Confederates, 
all of which were hurled back with great loss to the assailants. This 
costly Federal defeat took a toll of 12,650 casualties from the 
Northern army of 120,000, and 5300 from the Confedeiate army of 
78,000. 


THE WEST IN 1863 

Although the successes of 1862 in the West were encouraging to 
the Federals, they were not nearly so important as those gained the 
following year. In 1863 they not only won outstanding A^tories at 
Chattanooga but were also able to attain their major objective- 
entire control of the Mississippi River. Since both the upper and 
lower reaches of the Mississippi^ad been taken over by the Union 
forces, the capture of Vicksburg and Port Hudson would bring the 
great river throughout its entire length under Federal control. This 
severance of the trans-Mississippi territory from the rest of the 
Confederacy would be a serious if not a fatal blow to the South; 
for the Trans-Mississippi Department had come to be the principal 
source from which horses, cattle, and swine were obtained for the 
Southern armies. 

Beginning in the fall of 1862, Grant carried on a series of unsuc- 
cessful operations against Vicksburg, and it was not until the last 
of April, 1863, that the tide turned in his favor. Taking his army 
down the west side of the river, he crossed over to the east shore 
and captured Bruinsburg, below Vicksburg, on May 1. After 
winning in several other engagements he sat down in front of 
Vicksburg to bottle up General John C. Pemberton’s army in the 
town. In the meantime General Joseph £. Johnston had been placed 
in command of the Department of the West and was hurrying to 
Pemberton’s aid. Their joint armies at first outnumbered that of 
Grant, but, because of their failure to unite, Pemberton did not 
receive any outside aid. After enduring a long siege (from May 22 
to July 4) he surrendered Vicksburg and his army of 31,000 men. 
Four days later Port Hudson with 5000 men surrendered to 
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General N. P. Banks, and the Federal forces were now in complete 
control of the Mississippi River. The capture of Vicksburg was 
one of the most signihcant events of the war, and this, Grant’s 
brilliant peiformance, put him in the forefront of all the Federal 
commanders. Since this gieat victory came the next day after the 
Confederate defeat at Gettysburg, the North had a double reason 
for a jubilant Fourth-of-July celebiation. 

Next to the capture of Vicksburg, the most important of the 
movements in the West in 1863 was the campaign in the Chat- 
tanooga area. During the six months following the battle of Mur- 
freesboro, Rosecrans reorganized, re-equipped, and strengthened 
his army; and in the summer he launched a series of brilliant flank- 
ing movements that pushed Biagg back to the vicinity of Chat- 
tanooga, one ol the vital railway junctions of the South. Bragg was 
lore eel out of the town by skillful maneuvers, and a bloody battle 
occurred at C^hickamauga Creek twelve miles south of Chattanooga 
(September 19 20, 186.3). On the second day the Union right and 
center were thrown into contusion and then into panic. However, 
the (]onfc*derate aimy was unable to follow up its victory, for the 
Federal left wing under the command ol Cieneral George H. 'I'homas 
(the “Rock of Cliitkamauga”) held fnm and this enabled Rosecrans 
to assemble his disorgani/ed units within the woiks at Chattanooga. 
1 he losses of both armies were nearly a thiid of their total strength. 
Btagg lost 18,000 killed, wounded, and captured, whereas Rosecrans 
lost 17.000. 

Biagg occupied Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge, eleva- 
tions which commanded the 'Lennessee River and nearly all the ap- 
proaches to the town. If he had atta< ked the Federals in Chattanooga 
beloie tfiey had had time to reorganize, he might have inflicted 
a scveie defeat on them. But insteacl of attacking, as he was advised 
to do by competent suboidinatcs, he laid siege to Chattanooga. He 
also we.ikened his aimy by sending away detachments to operate 
against Biiinside’s aimy at Knoxville. In the meantime Grant, who 
had been placed in command of the Military Division of the 
Mississippi, had come to Chattanooga (October 2.3), and within 
a month he had his forces well organized, plentifully supplied, 
and their morale restored. With such an army and with able subor- 
dinate generals to carry out his orders. Grant had high hopes of 
success. Actotdingly, an attack was made on the Confederate posi- 
tions on Locikout Mountain and Missionary Ridge. In a spec- 
tacular hght of three days (November 23-25) the Federals won 
a decisive victory and the Confederates withdrew to Dalton, 
Georgia. 
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CAMPAIGNS IN THE EAST, 1863 

Soon after the battle of Fredericksburg, Burnside was superseded 
by General Joseph Hooker, who was an excellent organizer and 
drillmaster. By the end of April he had a well-equipped and well- 
trained army of 138,000 men under his command near Fredericks- 
burg while there were other forces in Washington and across the 
Blue Ridge Mountains that he could cajl upon. On the other 
hand Lee had reduced his army to about '65,000 men by sending 
most of Longstreet’s corps to North Caiolina. The two armies 
encountered each other at Chancellorsville, nine miles from Fred- 
ericksburg, and for three days (May 2, 3, and 4, 1863) a terrific 
battle raged, with the Confederates scoring another important vic- 
tory. Here Jackson carried out the flanking strategy that had been 
so successful at second Bull Run. While a portion of Lee’s force 
was threatening Hooker’s front, Jackson made a wide detour, 
getting behind Hooker’s right flank. This daring and successful 
movement was, however, purchased at a great price. In the twilight 
Jackson with a few other horsemen ventured out to reeonnoiter, 
and going farther than they intended, were fired upon by their own 
men, who took them for enemy cavalrymen. Jackson was severely 
wounded and died a few days/later (May 10) . During the three 
days of fighting at Chancellorsville the losses on both sides were 
heavy. Since the casualties of the Southern army were relatively 
higher than those of the Northern, the Confederate success was 
in the nature of a Pyrrhic victory. The loss of Jackson was irrep- 
arable. Lee’s army never again would be able to strike so swiftly 
and with such force as it had when “Stonewall” commanded the 
left wing. 

Shortly after Chancellorsville, Lee determined to invade the 
North for the second time and for reasons similar to those that 
prompted his first invasion, namely: to draw the enemy away from 
Virginia; supply his army at Northern expense; encourage the 
peace movement; and gain foreign recognition by a victory on 
Northern soil. With great skill he began to withdraw his army 
from the Rappahannock, and by June 26 nearly all of it was across 
the Potomac. 

Hooker was at odds with both Halleck and his subordinates and 
on June 27 resigned as commander of the Army of the Potomac. 
He was succeeded by General George G. Meade, who was an able 
commander and popular with his colleagues. By accident the two 
armies came together at Gettysburg, and here for the three days of 
July 1-3, 1863, occurred the most important conflict of the entire 
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war. On the first day the Confederates succeeded in pushing back 
the Federals and were able to occupy Seminary Ridge, a wooded 
eminence west of the town. 'I'hey failed, however, to take advantage 
of their gains and the Federals intrenched themselves in a strong 
position on Cemetery Ridge a mile or more to the east of the 
Confederate position. At each end of Cemetery Ridge were two hills: 
Little Round Fop and Round Top on the south; and Cemetery 
Hill and Culp’s Hill on the north. Federal artillery placed on these 
hills could piotcct both Hanks and sweep the hont with a cross 
fire; but i( the Conicderates gained these elevations they lould 
deliver an enfilading fire against both ends of the Federal line with 
crushing efte( t. 

The teal strategic contest of Gettysbing was for possession of 
these hills. Lee knew this and on the night of July 1 ordered Long- 
stieet to stoiin the Round Top Hills and Fwell to seize Culp’s Hill 
in the eaily morning ol July 2 before Meade had lortihcd these 
positions. However, Longstiect, who had opposed any attempt to 
take these hills by liontal assault, but who had argued in favor of a 
wide Hanking movement around Meade’s left, delayed the attack 
until late afternoon. By that time Meade had strongly fortified the 
Round Tops and Ciemeteiy Ridge, and Longstreet’s a.ssault tailed to 
dispossess the Federals. Farther north, Lwell, who had likewise 
delayed his assault upon Culp’s Hill until late afternoon, was halted 
by darkne.ss just short of his goal. 

Although Lee had failed lo win the heights commanding Cemetery 
Ridge, he decided to deliver his next and main attack against 
Meade’s center. On the nigfit of July 2 he ordered Longstreet to 
move out in the early moining o‘ July 3 with about 15,000 men 
and attack the center of the Federal lines. Longstreet, reluctant to 
obey this order, did not set his troops in motion until nearly three 
in the afternoon. Since the attack was spearheaded by General 
George E. Pickett’s division, it is known as “Pickett’s Charge.’’ The 
Confederates, like the Union troops at Fredericksburg, marched to 
the attack as if on dress parade, while the artillery from the Round 
Tops tore their flanks into shreds, and the guns on the ridge in 
front cut gaps from one end of the line to the other like a giant 
mowing machine. When the Confederates were within a distance of 
about two hundred yards, the Federal riflemen from behind stone 
walls and entrenchments opened point-blank fire. Vet the decimated 
Confederate divisions swept on ovjer the stone wall, past the Federal 
artillery, and well to the rear of the ridge. There have been few, 
if any, exhibitions in human history of hner valor than that shown 
by the Confederates in this ill-fated charge. It proved, however, to 
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be a useless sacrifice of life; the men were captured or driven 
back, and the battle of Gettysburg came to an end with the close of 
the day (July 3, 1863) . 

Neither army was able to renew the attack, and both remained 
quiet next day “like spent lions nursing their wounds.” During the 
three days’ fighting, Meade had lost in killed, wounded, and cap- 
tured, 2.3,000 men and great quantities of equipment, and he con- 
tented himself with having repulsed Lee. ^As for Lee, he had lost 
20,000 men, and his supplies and ammunition were not sufficient for 
another battle. On the night of July 4-5 he withdrew his army 
southward. After waiting a few days for the Potomac, swollen by 
recent rains, to subside, he withdrew to northern Virginia without 
interference from Meade. Lincoln was sorely disappointed at his 
new general’s failure to follow up the advantage he had gained 
over the Confederates. 


IMF, wEsr IN 1864 

In the spring of 1864 Grant was called to Washington and placed 
in command of all the armies of the United States, with tlte rank of 
Lieutenant General. This rather small man, with slightly stooped 
shoulders, untrimmed beard, wrinkled uniform, and a < igar or pipe 
clinched between his teeth, dijj not look the part of a hero any 
more than had the seedy and unobtrusive Stonewall Jackson. But 
Grant, although not arrogant or conceited, had the self-assurance 
that came from knowing that be was the best general in the United 
States army. Before assuming the responsibilities of general-in-chief 
he exacted terms from Lincoln that no one else had obtained: there 
was to be no meddling by the Administration with his conduct of 
military affairs, and he was to be given everything in men and 
equipment that he asked. 

Grant had devised a strategic plan for the defeat of the Southern 
armies. Sherman was to take over command in the West and drive 
the Confederate Army of Tennessee back into the lower South 
until it was destroyed. By such a movement he was to .sever the 
lower South from the eastern theater of war, devastate it and break 
the morale of the people, and dry up the sources of supply in men, 
food, and equipment. Grant himself would direct military opera- 
tions in Virginia. 

In May, 1864, Sherman with an army of 100,000 men started on 
his march to Atlanta, one of the most important railroad and indus- 
trial centers in the South. To contest his advance there was a Con- 
federate army of 6.3,000 men under the command of Joseph E. John- 
ston, whom President Davis, under the pressure of public opinion, 
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had appointed to succeed Bragg. The disparity in the size of the two 
armies prevented Johnston from challenging »he enemy in open 
fight. He could only hope to match Sherman’s clever maneuvers by 
skillful retreats and thereby keep his army unimpaired while lead- 
ing his opponent farther and farther from his base at Chattanooga. 
He was quite successful in carrying out this plan; but President 
Davis, who was opposed to this Fabian policy, removed him from 
command before Atlanta and placed in his stead John B. Hood, with 
the expectation that he would fight. Hood met this expectation by 
making two furious attacks on an army twice the size of his own, 
whith cost him the loss of 11,000 men (July, 1864). Sherman was 
$(K>n able to envelop Atlanta and on September 2 Hood, faced 
with siege and capture, evacuated the town, which Sheiman at 
once occupied. 

With the hope of drawing Sherman away from Atlanta, Hood 
took his army back to Tennessee. Sherman sent 1 homas and Gen- 
eral J. M. Schofield toward Nashville with a strong force to deal 
with Hood. The greater part of his army (60,000 men) he kept for 
his march to the sea. flood had a bloocly encounter with Schofield 
at Franklin which seriously crippled the former’s army. Hood’s force 
had also been depleted by sickness, lack of food, clothing, and shoes, 
and by desertion and straggling. But with this battle-weary skeleton 
of an army flood moved on to the hills south of Nashville to fight 
against the army of an unbeaten general. On December 15, Thomas 
attacked Hood’s army and in a two-day battle gave it a crushing 
defeat. This was the virtual death of tfie Army of the Tennessee, 
since by this defeat it was reduced to a mete remnant. 

Meanwhile Sherman was proceeding with his famous march to the 
sea. Leaving Atlanta in November, 1864, he advanced with little oi 
no opposition through the heart of Georgia destroying private as 
well as public property and thus giving the world a preview of the 
total war which was the curse of invaded regions in World War II. 
Like a colossus swinging his scythe, Sherman cut a swath sixty miles 
wide through Georgia from Atlanta to the sea. He estimated that he 
had destroyed $100,000,000 worth of property, four filths of which 
were “simple waste and destiuction.” He arrived at Savannah on 
December 10 and, after a ten-day siege, he forced Hardee’s gar- 
rison of 15,000 men to give up the town and withdraw northward. 

THE EAST IN 1864 

• 

After Gettysburg, tliere were no important military op^ations in 
the East until Grant, as commander in chief of the Union forces, 
joined the Army of the Potomac. Although there was considerable 
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dissatisfaction with Meade because of his inactivity, he was left in 
nominal command of the Army of the Potomac, the movements of 
which were to be directed by Grant. 

On May 4, 1864, Grant launched tlie campaign intended to 
bring the war to a close in a few months. He had an army of more 
than 100,000 men, while Lee had less than 65,000 in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Crossing the Rappahannock and the Rapidan 
Rivers, Grant was ambushed by Lee at t\te Wilderness near Chan- 
cellorsville and was defeated in a bloody encounter which lasted 
two days (May 5-6) . Grant’s casualties were 17,700 and Lee’s about 
7600. 

In an effort to outflank Lee and get between him and Richmond, 
Grant rapidly marched to Spotsylvania Court House. Lee anticipated 
this move and had his army awaiting the Fedeials when they arrived. 
Grant threw his men against Lee’s entreni hed position in desperate 
assault in an almost lontinuous battle from May 8 to 12 Heavy 
rains after that put an end to the battle. Grant was still undismayed 
and determined although he had lost 13,500 men at Spotsylvania. 
Writing to Halleck, he said: “I propose to fight it out o'h this line, 
if it takes all the summer.” 

After Spotsylvania Grant, advancing now with caution as well as 
great skill, continued his match toward the Confedeiate capital 
until he leachcd Cold Haibor, ten miles Irom Rithmond. Here 
Lee, who had moved on shorter, interior lines, was waiting tor him 
behind entrenchments. Grant made a hontal attack on the fortified 
Confederate line in appaient disicgard of the (ost m human life. In 
the chilly dawn of June 3 wave after wave of Fedeial soldieis 
charged across the rain-soaked fields only to be cut down by Lee’s 
veteran riflemen and by artillery fired at point-blank lange. Grant 
wasted more than 7000 men, most of whom were killed or died in 
the blaring woods where they lay wounded. Lee suftered less than 
1500 casualties. 

Soon after Cold Harbor Lee sent Cieneral Jubal A. F.arly against 
Generals Sigel and Hunter, who were operating in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Early defeated the Fedeials in the Valley and advanced to 
the outskirts of Washington. Here reinforcements from Grant’s 
army halted Early and drove him back aciuss the Potomac. Grant 
now sent against Early the young, biilliant General Philip Sheiidan 
with a force twice the size of that of his antagonist. After defeating 
Early in three battles (September 19 and 22 and October 19) , 
Sheridan under Grant’s orders carried out a policy of devastation 
in the Valley. Many residences were burned; and livestock, wagons, 
farm implements, grain, hay, and other food for man and animal 
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were carried off or put to the torch. When Sheridan completed this 
assignment, he sent Grant a message stating that he had wrought 
sucli destruction that “a crow flying over the country would need 
to carry his rations.” The Valley was now finally cleared of the 
Confederates. 

In the meantime Grant by brilliant maneuvering had moved his Orant crosse: 
army to the south side of the James River with the purpose of taking 
Petersburg and Burkeville and thereby cutting off Richmond from %tJr^urg 
tlie rest ol the South. To prevent this, on June 18 Lee sent heavy 
reinlonements to Beauregard, who commanded the garrison in 
Peltisburg. With this aid the Confederates, protected as they were 
by heavy breastworks, were able to repel a series of frontal assaults 
l)y the Federals and to inflict heavy losses on the assailants. From 
May 5 to July 30, 1864, Grant had lost at least 65,000 men, mostly 
veterans, while Lee had lost lewer than half that number. Giant’s 
critic s contended that he was unduly sacrificing his men, and Lincoln 
cautioned him against any further attempts to destroy Lee’s army Ttir teige of 
by assault, (irant therelore settled down to a long siege of Peters- 
burg, the gateway to the Confederate capital. 

IHt CURTAIN FALLS 

After a month’s rest in Savannah, Sherman moved into South The dev- 
Carolina (January, 1865) and began to perpetrate a devastation far 
more widespread than he had in (ieoigia. The soldiers were burning caroUna 
with a desire to wreak vengeance upon South Caiolina since they 
blamed her for starting the .secession movement. A number ol 
toAvns were partially or entirely destioyed by fire and a large part of 
the capital city of Columbia was burned. i In the wide area devas- 
tated, the people were to a great extent deprived of clothing, shelter, 
and the means of subsistence. That disease and death, from exposure 
and lack of food, espiecially among old people and children, would 
follow in the wake of this terrible march is no more than could be 
expected. 

Sherman began meeting some opposition from Confederate forces Sherman's 
in North Carolina. Joseph E. Johnston, now restored by Lee’s 
orders (I.ee had on February 6, 1865 been made commander in chief campaign 
of the Confederate forces) , headed a small Conlcderate army made 
up of the remnants of Hocxl’s command and such troops as Hardee 
and Beauregard had been able to collect. Johnston’s army was poorly 
equipped and had a large element of state militia, always nearly 

1 'There is still some disagreement among the authorities as to Sherman s responsi- 
bility for the burning of Columbia. Apparently the fire was caused by the irresponsible 
acts of diunken and undisciplined soldiers. (See R. G. Randall, The Civil War and 
Reconstruction, 565 566.) 
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worthless in a sustained campaign. With such a force he could at 
best only delay Sherman’s advance. 

In the early spring of 1865, Grant began extending his left flank 
until it had reached almost to the one remaining railroad which 
supplied Lee’s army from southwest Virginia and western North 
Carolina. Because of the critical military situation Lee abandoned 
Petersburg and Richmond April 3 withHhe purpose of advancing 
down the Richmond and Danville Railroad to join with Johnston. 
But successful withdrawal of the weakened army of Northern Vir- 
ginia was now doubtful. The Confederate offlcials abandoned Rich- 
mond, and Lee started his army to Amelia Court House on the 
Danville Railroad. His men and horses were nearly starved, and 
the spirits of many were hopelessly crushed to And, on reaching that 
point on April 4, that no food was there. When they retreated down 
the Danville Railroad to meet Johnston, who was falling back on 
Greensboro, fifty miles below Danville, they were (onfronted on 
April 5 by Sheridan with a strong force. Lee turned off the direc- 
tion of I.ynchburg, but Sheridan’s cavalry soon threw themselves 
across Lee’s path at Appomattox Court House. Pursued from the 
rear and blocked in front, Lee decided that fuither resistance would 
be a useless shedding of blcrod and he asked Grant for terms of 
surrender. 

Generals Lee and Grant with their staffs met under a flag of truce 
at the McLean House in Appomattox on April 9 and, after some 
discussion of details, Lee surrendered his army to Grant. Grant 
showed rare graciousness in arranging the details of the surrender: 
he permitted all officers to retain their side arms and personal 
belongings,* allowed the men to take their horses home— looking 
the other way when they took those belonging to the Confederate 
government; and finally he paroled the men and officers and per- 
mitted them to go home on condition that they would not take up 
arms again until exchanged. This condition was a mere formality 
since both armies regarded Lee’s surrender as the end of the war. 
So it was. 

Although President Davis had joined Johnston in North Carolina, 
he was unable to induce that general to retire to the mountains or 
to the West and carry on the struggle. Lee’s example was too power- 
ful. The average soldier under Johnston, now that the great leader 
had laid down arms, was unwilling to continue the unequal strug- 
gle, particularly in view of the general understanding that Lincoln’s 
peace terms involved no humiliating and grinding conditions. John- 
ston met Sherman near Durham, North Carolina, April 17 and 18, 
and the two agreed on armistice terms. These terms were not 
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accepted by the Washington authorities, however, and it was not 
until April 26 that the final surrender of Johnston was effected. 

On May 4, General Richard Taylor surrendered his forces in 
Mississippi and Alabama; and May 26, Kirby Smith surrendered the 
troops in the Trans-Mississippi Department on similar terms. On 
May 10, Jefferson Davis was taken prisoner near Irwinville in 
southern Georgia and thus suddenly collapsed the entire military 
and civil structure of the Confederacy. 

Lincoln, however, did not live to see the curtain fall at the close 
of these final, lesser events. On the night of April 14, he had attended 
the Ford Theater; during the performance John Wilkes Booth, 
under the delusion that he was aiding the South, entered the 
President’s box and shot him. Next day Lincoln passed away, and 
the country had to mourn the loss of the leader who was best suited 
to grapple with the difficult problem of reconstruction. Booth, who 
managed to elude capture for the moment, was soon caught in a 
burning barn in Maryland where he was killed. His three accom- 
plices and Mrs. Surratt, the mistress of the boardinghouse where the 
assassins consoited, who was actually innocent, were hanged by 
order of an extralegal military tribunal. 

NAVAL operations: the work of the federal navy 

In 1861 the Federal navy of about fifty sail ships and forty wooden 
steamers, although obsolete in comparison with the ironclad fleets of 
France and Britain, was all-powerful in relation to that of the Con- 
federacy, and it retained this position of inferioiity and superiority 
with reference to the respective Euiopean and Southern navies until 
the end of the Civil War. Secretary of the Navy Welles devised a 
navy for the special and almost sole purpose of aiding in the defeat 
of the South and with little thought of competing for sea power 
with France and Britain. The chief functions of the United States 
navy during the Civil War were threefold: to blockade the Con- 
federacy; to co-operate with the army in amphibious warfare; and 
to capture or destroy the Confederate raiders such as the Alabama 
and the Flotida. 

Lincoln proclaimed a blockade of the coast of the Confederate 
States on April 19, 1861, which he extended to include that of 
North Carolina and Virginia when they seceded. But an ordinary 
blockade of the South was impossible. The Confederate shore line 
was more than 3500 miles in extent, and great stretches of it w«e 
composed of long, narrow islands screening almost continuous bodies 
of water— such as Biscayne Bay and Indian River in Florida, Albe- 
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marie and Pamlico Sounds in North Caiolina— through which flat- 
bottomed steamers and sail vessels could pass witliout being observed 
from the sea. There were not enough warships in the world to 
surround and guard effectively such a long and complex shore line, 
which, according to American doctrine and that of continental 
Europe, was the only legal method of blcxikade. What the President 
did was to lay down the British type of blockade, which, it will be 
recalled, had a great deal to do with bringing on the War of 1812. 
As soon as the navy had sufficient strength, an arc of naval vessels 
was placed around each of the principal Confederate ports, and 
other ships patrolled at intervals the long intervening sti etches of 
coast. 

The very announcement by Lincoln of the blockade served in 
the beginning to frighten foreign ships away, but as the price of 
naval stores, tobacco, and cotton rose, so did the courage of the 
merchantmen. In a tew months they began coining back into the 
Southern trade despite the risks of capture. As the Federal navy 
strengthened its sejuadrons and made it more ha/aidous for oi di- 
nary steamers and sail vessels to attempt to run the blcxkade, 
vessels were specially constructed tor this business. Blockade run- 
ning was exciting, spectacular, and veiy prohtable. Young men of 
daring and skill from the Sc/ith and from Cheat Britain manned 
the blockade runners, the stories of whose adventures rival any of 
our tallest tales. 

Although the Federal navy was never able to establish a blockade 
which would have been considered effective accoiding to previous 
American definitions when dealing with Great Britain, it was able 
to destroy the normal export and import trade of the South and thus 
contribute greatly to the defeat of the (Confederacy. The blockade 
also im|X)sed serious hardships on the civilian population of the 
South by creating a serious scarcity in much-needed supplies, such 
as tea, coffee, salt, matches, soap, and medicines. The blockade run- 
ners made thousands of successful trips through the blockade. About 
1,000,000 bales of cotton were shipped out, and 600,000 to 
1,000,000 stand of small arms, a good portion of the artillery, and 
much food and clothing were brought in. 

As a means of strengthening the blockade. Federal land and 
naval forces co-operated in taking strategic centers along the Con- 
federate coast. The places so captured were used as bases of o[)eration 
for military movements as well as for activities of the blockading 
fleet. Ifi this way the Federal army and navy gained control ol 
important stretches of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The contest for 
the control of the Virginia coast and the tidal rivers led to a sig- 
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nificant naval battle between the Merrimack (or the Virginia) and 
the Monitor. 

The Confederates had raised and transformed the old United 
States steam frigate, the Merrimack (which the Federals had sunk 
on evacuating the navy yard at Norfolk) into an ironclad ram by 
covering it over with four inches of iron plate. On March 8, 1862, 
this monstrous looking vessel (whose name had been changed to 
that of the Virginia) steamed out of Norfolk and attacked the 
Federal wooden fleet on blockade duty in Hampton Roads. It 
destroyed five vessels and captured two others. On the next day it 
returned to its business of destruction only to meet an even stranger 
looking craft than itself, an ironclad which had its deck almost 
even with the water and on top of which was a revolving gun 
turret. This queer naval craft, “a cheese box on a raft,” was the 
Monitor. The fight between the Monitor and the Merrimack did 
little damage to eitlicr vessel, but because of its defective engines 
(he Merrimark did not reluiii to the fray. The work of the Merri- 
rn(i(k in destroying the wooden ships rendered obsolete all the 
United States deep sea naval vessels except the Monitor. These 
were not the first ironclads, although this was the first time one 
ironclad had been pitted against another. Federal steamers, partially 
ironclad, had already attacked Forts Ileniy and Donelson and were 
sinking wooden steamers on the western livers (see p. 423). The 
Federal government constructed a number of ironclads of the 
Monitor type, which, although slow and frequently unseaworthy, 
were quite effective against the Confederate “homemade” ironclacis 
and fortifications. 

The Merrimack would have steamed up the James River toward 
Richmond and thus contributed much to the frustration of McClel- 
lan’s inarch up the Peninsula, but the draft was too great. For that 
reason, when Norfolk fell into the hands of the Federals the Con- 
federate vessel, now left without a base, was blown up by its own 
crew. After this, the coast of Virginia and the James and York Rivers 
fell permanently into the hands of the Federals. 

Both the Federal and Confederate governments had their “fresh 
water” navies operating on the inland waterways of the South. The 
Confederates built new river vessels and reconstructed old ones. 
Their river fleet included a few poorly equipped and inadequately 
powered rams. The work of the Federal river fleet was twofold: 
clearing the rivers of Confederate gunboats and co-operating with 
the armies as transports, convoys, and fighting units. In the perform- 
ance of this latter sei:vice, as has already been seen, the Federal ships 
gave invaluable assistance to the army in its operatidhs in the West. 
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After the Federals got control of the Mississippi River throughout 
its entire length, the Confederate ironclads retreated up the Red 
River and other Mississippi tributaries and continued traffic across 
the Mississippi— though at considerable hazard and in greatly reduced 
volume— until the end of the war. 

THE CONFEDERATE NAVY 

The Confederacy had no seagoing liavy to begin with, but 
Secretary of the Navy Stephen Mallory and his able subordinates 
constructed several powerful ironclad rams at home, including the 
Virginia. Furthermore, because of the efficient efforts of the Con- 
federate naval agents in Europe, there were constructed in Fngland 
the two famous raiders, the Florida and the Alabama. l,ater there 
were also built for the Confederaty two ironclad rams in England 
and one in Scotland. Through the connivance of the emperor, 
Napoleon III, two ironclads and four cruisers were also constructed 
in France for use in the Southern navy. With the exception of the 
Alabama and the Florida, however, none of these war vessels was 
permitted to leave either the French or British ports for CTonlederate 
service, although by a ruse the Confederacy got possession of the 
Stonewall just before the war ended. 

The Confederate cruisers, tfieaded by the A labama under the 
command of Raphael Semmes, directly and indirectly inflicted 
staggering damage upon the American merchant fleet. These and 
other Confederate cruisers and privateers captured or sank more 
than two hundred ships, but their greatest destruction was by 
indirection. Their presence upon the high seas was such a menace to 
the commerce of the United States that by the end of the war the 
better part of its merchant fleet had been sold to the British or 
transferred to British registry. The task of running down and 
destroying these swift cruisers was a difficult one inciced for the 
American navy. Finally, however (June 19, 1864) , the Alabama was 
sunk off Cherbourg, France, by the powerfully armed and stronger 
built Kearsarge. Later by violating the neutrality of Brazil, Federal 
warships were able to capture the Florida in the port of Bahia. 
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A HE North and the South were both deeply concerned as to what 
would be the attitude of England and France toward the Confeder- 
acy. The South hoped and the North feared that these two European 
powers would recognize the independence of the Confederacy and 
give aid to its war effort. To further these hopes the Confecierate 
government sent capable representatives to England and France, 
prominent among whom were W. L. Yancey, James M. Mason, and 
John Slidell. The United States government was ably represented 
at London by Charles Francis Adams, son of John Quincy Adams, 
and in France by William Dayton and John Bigelow. 

The ruling class in England-Khe landed gentry, the manufacturers, 
and merchants— were generally sympathetic with the South after the 
outbreak of the war. The emperor of France, Najioleon III, was 
also favorable to the Southern cause. In each country there were 
political and economic reasons for this attitude. In both France and 
England the manufacture of cotton goods had been a very important 
industry, and in both countries eighty-five per cent of the raw cotton 
used in industry had come from the Southern states. Since the 
blcKkade cut off the major portion of this supply of raw material, 
it was thought that a severe blow was being inflicted on British and 
French manufactures. By intervention England and France could 
raise the blockade and reopien the channels of trade to the South. 
Furthermore, if the South should win, the United States would be 
so weakened by the loss of the Southern states that it would never 
be a dangerous rival of Britain. The division of the United States 
into two weak republics would also remove the chief obstacle to 
Napoleon’s plan of getting control of Mexico. 

There were, however, other considerations which influenced the 
cautious British government. The laboring class— although it suf- 
fered ftbm the unemployment caused partly by the scarcity of 
raw cotton and partly by the surplus of manufactured goods on 
hand— was opposed to slavery and generally sympathized with the 
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North, for it felt that victory for the North would mean the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Certain reformers, such as John Bright and Richard 
Cobden, took the same view and were strongly pro-Northem in 
sentiment. Of more importance even, the cotton manufacturers 
were at first not harmed, but rather helped, by the shutting off of 
imports from the South. They had on hand a surplus of both raw 
materials and finished products and had been forced to sell cloth 
below cost. The scarcity soon pushed up the price of textiles and 
brought prosperity to the industry. By the fall of 1862, however, 
the surplus had been exhausted, and the English textile industry 
was faced with a cotton famine. Many small mills went into bank- 
ruptcy, and 500,000 operatives were thrown out of work. The 
stronger plants were, however, able to weather the storm, and by 
using Egyptian, Indian, Brazilian, and Chinese cotton— and the 
Southern cotton received through the blockade— continued to 
operate on a profitable basis until the end of the war. Napoleon, 
therefore, could not persuade Britain to join him in outright inter- 
vention or send her fleet along with his to break the blockade. It 
is true that for a short time during Lee’s invasion of Maryland in 
September, 1862, the British Cabinet was seriously considering 
inteivention because of the rapidly developing cotton famine; but 
the battle of Antietam, followed as it was by the Emancipation 
Proclamation, arrested this move for the time being, and the rapid 
recovery from the cotton shortage, together with the general pros- 
perity of the (ountry after 1862, laid it permanently on the table. 
And what little hope the South had of recognition and intervention 
was completely destroyed by the great defeats at Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg. 

Although the British government never recognized the inde- 
pendence of the Southern Confederacy, the queen did issue a 
proclamation of neutrality between the Noith and the South which 
was a recognition of the belligerency of the South. Seward and Adams 
protested warmly against this proclamation since, according to the 
theory of Lincoln, the fight then being waged by the Confederates 
was not a legalized war but an irresponsible insurrection. In thus 
according the Southern Confederacy the status of a government the 
British authorities were doing what Lincoln himself had in effect 
(although unwittingly) done in his proclamations declaring a 
blockade of Southern ports. 

A more serious cause of friction between the United States and 
Britain was the Trent affair. (7n November 8, 1861, Captain 
Charles Wilkes of the U.S.S. San Jacinto stopi>ed the British steamer 
Trent while en route to England and seized the two Confederate 
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commissioners, James M. Mason and John Slidell, bound for Eng- 
land and France, respectively. Although this was a violation of the 
principle of the freedom of the seas, as heretofore proclaimed by 
the United States, Wilkes’s act was greeted with applause through- 
out the North, and the stamp of oflicial approval was put on it by 
the House of Representatives and the Secretary of the Navy offering 
the captain their congratulations. The ^ews of the Trent affair 
aroused intense feeling in England, and th^ popular demand for war 
compelled the government to send an ultimatum to the United States 
demanding the surrender of the prisoners and an apology. At the 
same time 8,000 troops were dispatched to Canada. Lincoln and 
Seward agreed that the United States could not fight two wars at once 
and released the prisoners. Seward offered no apology: but by releas- 
ing the captives and disavowing the act of Captain Wilkes he met 
the demands of the British government and the dispute was settled 
in a satisfactory manner. 

The British had other serious grievances against the United States 
after the Trent affair. They complained that in carrying on the 
blockade against the South the United States had illegally seized a 
great number of British ships. These alleged grievances, however, 
were met not by a threat of war^ut only by angry protests. 

The construction of the Confederate ironclads and cruisers in 
England and Fiance (see p. 440) aroused deep and prolonged resent- 
ment in the North and brought the United States close to breaking 
off diplomatic relations with both countries and even to talking of 
war. The danger of war was averted because both the French and 
the British authorities refused to allow these vessels to leave port. 
Lord Russell, the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, ordered the 
seizure of the ironclads which were under construction in Britain 
as a matter "of policy though not of strict law.” The Briti.sh con- 
tended that under international law warships could be built and 
equipped in neutral ports and sold to belligerents provided such 
ships were delivered before they began operations. Adams would not 
accept this view, and when the Alabama escaped he began a ceaseless 
demand for indemnity to cover the damage done by that cruiser. 

Napoleon III had been nursing for some time an ambition to 
build a French empire in the Western Hemisphere. The first step in 
the plan was to get control of Mexico. It was not, however, until the 
United States was involved in this war that he undertook to carry 
out thi^scheme. Jointly with England and Spain he sent troops into 
Mexico in 1861, ostensibly to collect the debts which that strife- 
tom country had not been able to pay. When the other inter- 
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veiling powers withdrew from the venture, he revealed his ulterior 
purpose by reinforcing his army and proceeding to subjugate the 
republic. Seward had attempted to prevent European intervention 
by an offer to pay the interest on the Mexican debts, but the offer 
was not accepted. In carefully guarded words he constantly warned 
Napoleon that the United States, although it recognized the right 
of France to make war on Mexico, could never accept French inter- 
ference with the Mexican government or annexation of Mexican 
territory. This, of course, was the essence of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Naptoleon gave fair words of assurance that he had no ultimate 
designs upon Mexico, although while he was saying these things he 
was overthrowing the republic of Mexico and setting up a puppet 
empire under Maximilian, the Austrian Archduke. But the United 
States government had to bide its time and Seward had to pretend 
that he accepted Napoleon’s promises. 

Slidell bluntly warned Napoleon that the successful outcome of 
his Mexican venture depended not only upon the establisliment 
of the independence of the Confederacy but upon its friendship as 
well, and this friendship would come only at the price of French 
intervention on the side of the South. If such aid were not forth- 
coming, the South would, as soon as it gained its independence, form 
with the North “an offensive and defensive alliance, for the establish- 
ment of an American policy [the Monroe Doctrine] on our conti- 
nent, which will result in the suppression of monarchical institu- 
tions in Mexico.” This was no idle threat, for French intervention in 
Mexico was as unpopular in the South as it was in the North, and 
Confederate acceptance of it would be the price to be paid for 
Napoleon’s aid. 

The Emperor’s unpopularity at home, his fear of war with Russia 
and Prussia, his distrust of Great Britain, and his fear of war with 
the United States rendered him too timid to pay this price. Conse- 
quently, the Mexican situation, like the other reasons for European 
intervention, did not work out as was lioped in the South and feared 
in the North. 

HOMK fronts: life in the north 

In the beginning the North experienced a severe economic 
depression as a result of secession and war. Banks suspended specie 
payments and many closed their doors forever. Thousands of busi- 
ness houses failed. Cotton factories were soon deprived of their 
normal supply of raw material and were compelled to close down 
or run only part time. But the North soon began to recover, then 
to prosper as never before. Army contracts were let on such terms 
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that contractors netted incredible profits. Dividends of forty per 
cent in the textile mills were common. The heavy industries, the 
munitions factories, and the private arsenals reaped enormous 
profits from a government desperately arming under war conditions. 
Millions were made in the lumber business and in the production of 
coal. At the same time rich, newly discovered gold and silver mines 
were being worked in Nevada, Arizona, and Colorado, and the 
petroleum industry developed during thit war into one of major 
importance. 

Northern agriculture profited temporarily from the war. The 
succession of bad grain crops in western Europe and the needs of 
the armies stimulated the production of grain and wool in the 
North far beyond anything of prewar days. Millions of acres of 
fresh land were brought into cultivation and sowed in small grain 
or planted in Indian corn. The grain farmers supplied Great Britain 
forty per cent of her flour and wheat and quantities of Indian corn, 
rye, barley, and peas. To enable the farmers, whose sons were fre- 
quently away on the battle front, to cultivate and harvest so mucii 
grain, the use of farm machinery— the riding cultivator, reapers, 
threshers, and gang plows— was expanded upon a scale never 
dreamed of. It is estimated, for example, that there were not 
less than 250,000 reapers in us^ in the North in 1865. The produc- 
tion of wool almost quadrupled under war demands, whereas 
hogs and beef cattle were marketed in greater numbers than ever 
before. 

The transpiortation of troops and military supplies, and the 
increased production of every commodity, except cotton textiles, 
greatly stimulated railroad building, so that railioads which had 
been practically bankrupt before 1860 found themselves paying 
excellent dividends even on watered stock. 

The high prices of wartime were not all the result of extraordinary 
demand and of profiteering, but were in part due to inflation of the 
currency. This inflation, high prices, and lack of organization 
excluded the laboring classes and those on fixed salaries from the 
prosperity of the banker, the industrialist, the merchant, and the 
former. Indeed the lot of the laborers was hard: whereas nominal 
wages were higher, real wages were much lower than in prewar 
times, and as a result of their poverty laborers were unable to buy 
exemption from military service or hire substitutes as could others 
who so desired. For this reason they came to have a feeling that it 
was “a cich man’s war and a poor man’s fight.” This attitude was 
made stronger when, by looking around, one saw neighbors hiring 
substitutes or buying exemptions for a mere bagatelle compared 
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with the enormous profits they were wringing from the United 
States government from which they had bought this exemption. 

The third inalienable right of man was in great evidence during 
the war: all except the soldiers and the laboring classes seemed stren- 
uously engaged in the “pursuit of happiness.” Theaters were crowded 
from gallery to orchestra, where bedizened dames from gambling 
halls and cheap cabarets occupied conspicuous boxes cheek by jowl 
with the old elite and the “shoddy aristocracy”— those who had made 
their fortunes by selling “shoddy” uniforms to the Federal govern- 
ment. The race course, the barroom, and more questionable resorts 
did a land-office business. “Who at the North would ever think of 
war, if he had not a friend in the army, or did not read the news- 
papers?” asked the New York Independent in the fourth year of the 
conflict. 


LIFE IN THE SOUTH 

The South suffered a greater shock than the North as a result of 
the severance of the national political structure and the outbreak 
of war. Unlike the North, it never recovered from the first Shock. 
The reasons for this are that the South was blockaded by the Federal 
navy and invaded and occupied, piece by piece, by the Federal 
armies. The blockade, although never effective according to the 
early American definition, destroyed the normal export of cotton, 
tobacco, and rice from the South, upon which the economic life of 
that section had so greatly depended (see p. 238) . Since the markets 
for their staple crops were partially cut off. Southern farmers and 
planters turned more and more to subsistence farming. At the same 
time they were forced to fall back upon household manufacture, and 
the rural population except in the path of the invader was not long 
in becoming self-sufficient in a crude but not uncomfortable fashion. 

The cities, however, suffered want, for they had to buy everything 
with depreciated currency from farmers and merchants who were 
more and more reluctant to part with their produce in exchange for 
such money. Then, too, the railway systems of the South were unable 
to carry the extra load of war and at the same time transport ordinary 
articles of trade to the cities and seaports. This failure of the South- 
ern railroads was due in part to the inadequate facilities for repairing 
rails and rolling stock and in part to the destruction or capture by 
the invading armies of many of the most important roads. The Con- 
federate armies, so dependent upon imports of g[uns, munitions, 
uniforms, blankets, and eventually certain foods, were weakened by 
poor transportation. 

There was much gaiety in Richmond and a few other urban com- 
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munities where soldiers on furlough and their families met, war 
profiteers assembled, and gambling resorts and other such places of 
evil influence sprang up; but in the South generally life was somber 
and tragic. Since the Confederacy had at most a white population 
of only 6,000,000 to draw from, and 700,000 or more saw active 
military service first and last, nearly every family had sons or a 
father at the front. At least one third of all the men whom the South 
sent to the front never returned, and pei^aps an equal proportion 
were crippled. 


CREATING THE NORTHERN ARMIES 

For the first two years of the war the North relied upon volunteer 
enlistments and state drafts to fill the armies, but, long before this 
period expired, volunteering had almost ceased. It became necessary 
in the spring of 1863 to resort to the draft, and on March 3 an act was 
passed making all men between the ages of twenty and forty-five 
subject to military service. The law, however, permitted a man to 
gain exemption by paying three hundred dollars or by employing 
a substitute, even though the substitute died or deserted the day 
after he entered the service. Sole supporters of aged parents and 
fathers of young children were exempt. Each state was assigned its 
quota, at first on the basis ofif^opulation and then on the basis of 
the total number of those registered. States and registration districts 
were given credit for all the soldiers that they had previously 
furnished. 

The result of this latter provision was interesting. The West had 
already furnished most of its quota for the first draft, whereas the 
East was far behind. Great numbers in the East in comfortable cir- 
cumstances paid their three hundred dollars or hired substitutes. 
The draft, then, came to bear heavily upon the poor in that section. 
Finally, in some large cities the Democrats, many of whom were 
Irish, were probably drafted out of proportion to their numbers. The 
Irish- Americans, and the Eastern Democrats generally, already angry 
because of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, deeply resented 
what they believed to be the unfair operation of the draft law. In 
New York City on July 13, 1863, the second day of the draft, a mob 
drove the provost marshal from his oflice and destroyed the regis- 
tration lists. Then for about four days the city was in turmoil. A vast 
mob stormed the city, burning, stealing, and killing Negroes, police- 
men, and even soldiers. Trouble occurred in other Eastern cities. 
General Meade, who was reorganizing his army after Gettysburg in 
preparation for another invasion of Virginia, was compelled to 
detach 15,000 troops to quell the riot in New York, where a large 
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number of persons had been killed or injured, and to put down 
threats of resistance in other Eastern cities. 

The draft brought a relatively small return directly; indirectly 
it brought in hundreds of thousands. In order to raise their quotas, 
cities, counties, and states offered large bounties for “volunteers” and 
substitutes. Even the Federal government resorted to bounties to 
obtain “volunteers.” In New York the combined local, stote, and 
Federal bounties aggregated nearly seven hundred dollars for each 
three-year enlistment. Bounty brokers and Federal agents swarmed 
over Ireland, Great Britain, Germany, and the Low Countries 
recruiting soldiers in the guise of laborers. 

This polity of recruiting foreign mercenaries was instituted by the 
United States Secretary of State. In a document— Circular 19— dis- 
tributed widely throughout Europe, Seward promised free land and 
good jobs to all able-bodied men who would immigrate to the United 
States, and made veiled references to military lx>unties for those 
who would enlist. Under this policy of disguised recruiting in foreign 
countries many thousands of mercenary soldiers were enlisted. John 
Bigelow, who had charge of the recruiting, was convinced that the 
foreign mercenary was the decisive military factor in the Civil War, 
He was of the opinion that the State Department Circular 19, on 
which the recruiting of mercenaries was based, explains “the mysteri- 
ous repletion of our army during the four years of war, while it was 
notoriously being so fearfully depleted by firearms, disease and 
desertion.” 


RAISING IIIF ARMIFS IN THE SOUIH 

The Confederacy had far more volunteers than it could arm 
during the first year of the war. Before the first year ended, however, 
the great enthusiasm for enlistment had cooled, or young men had 
satisfied their sense of duty by joining one of the Icxal defense organi- 
zations. I'he bulk of those m the Confederate service had enlisted 
for one year, and their terms would begin to expire in the spring of 
1 862. In order to save its veteran armies, as well as to get new recruits, 
the Confederate government, April 16, 1862, passed a conscription 
act. Under this act men between eighteen and thirty-five were liable 
to military duty. A few months afterward by a supplementary act 
the age limit was extended to forty-five. In 1864 the military age was 
extended to include all men from seventeen to fifty. Under the laws 
many were exempt: state officials^, ministers, school teachers, news- 
paper editors, apothecaries, conscientious objectors, railway em- 
ployees, millers, blacksmiths, and one white man of military age on 
any plantation where there were twenty or more slaves— sixteen by 
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a subsequent act. Then, too, for the first two years of the war a man 
could hire a substitute; but as the price rose with the depreciation 
of Confederate currency, only the affluent could afford substitutes. 
This partiality for those who had money gave rise, just as in the 
North, to the devastating slogan, “a rich man’s war and a poor man’s 
fight.” It was, however, not usually the planters but the businessmen, 
especially the war profiteers, who hired substitutes. The planters as 
a class contributed both their wealth andf their share of man power 
to the Confederate military service. The several Confederate con- 
scription acts, like the Federal draft acts, did not directly bring many 
into the army. What they did was to cause that class of young men 
to volunteer who had offered their services in 1861, but who had 
“cooled off.” 

Conscription was the most drastic and centralizing piece of legis- 
lation ever enacted in America up to that time. It violated the theory 
of states’ rights and state sovereignty, which formed the legal basis 
of secession and which was stressed in the Confederate constitution. 
Lee and Davis, however, threw the weight of their prestige in the 
balance, and most of the governors of the states of the Confederacy 
accepted it as constitutional. But the states’-rights leaders, especially 
Governors Joseph E. Brown of Georgia and Zebulon Vance of North 
Carolina, waged a war of saW^tage against the law and did much to 
cripple its operation by the wholesale creation of minor state offices 
and by granting state military commissions. Despite the opp>osition 
to conscription offered by the extreme states’-rights governors and 
leaders like R. B. Rhett and Vice-President Stephens, the state courts 
—even of Georgia— upheld conscription as constitutional. 
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When the Federal Congress met in extra session on July 4, 1861, it 
had already become apparent that the war was going to be an expen- 
sive undertaking. But Congress, being unwilling to ask the people to 
pay for the war and fight it at the same time, quickly decided to de- 
pend chiefly upon borrowing. In the two acts of July 17 and August 5, 
1861, Congress authorized the Treasury to borrow $250,000,000 by 
the sale of treasury notes and bonds; but this was inadequate to meet 
cmrrent needs, and under later acts greater loans were made until a 
grand total of $2,650,000,000 was raised by the sale of treasury notes 
and bonds. The interest on these ranged from five to seven and three- 
tenth^ per cent. 

Another form of borrowing was the issuing of legal tender paper 
currency, or “greenbacks,” as they were called. This paper money 
was made a legal tender in all transactions except the payment of 
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import duties and the interest on the public debt. Under the loan 
acts of 1861 about $60,000,000 in such paper were issued, and by 
successive acts to March 3, 1863, the volume of greenbacks authorized 
was increased to $450,000,000, all but $17,000,000 of which were 
issued. This irredeemable paper money began at once to depreciate 
and on July 11, 1864 (when Early was on the outskirts of Wash- 
ington) , one dollar in greenback was worth only thirty-nine cents in 
gold. This cheap paper money ran the dearer money, specie, out of 
circulation, and fractional metallic money also ceased to circulate. 
The government was therefore forced to issue fractional paper money 
for use as small change. 

During the quaiter-century preceding the outbreak of the war, 
state banks had a complete monopoly of the banking business, includ- 
ing that of issuing notes. There were about 1600 of these banks and 
7000 or more different types of notes issued by tliem. These bank 
notes, although not a legal tender, were used in financial transactions 
and therefore served as money. Since these notes varied greatly in 
value and many of them had a stiong tendency toward fluctuation, 
the currency system was unstable and contused. 

To establish a unifoim cuiiency to supplant the state bank notes 
and enlarge the market for Federal bon^. Congress passed a series 
of laws creating the national banking system. The first of these acts, 
the one passed Febiuary 25, 1863, was supplemented by another 
passed June 3, 1864. These laws piovided that any association of 
investors meeting the conditions laid down in the acts could secure a 
Federal chaiter for the establishment of a national bank. These con- 
ditions included, along with others, the following recjuirements and 
regulations: (1) The whole system was to be under the supervision 
of a bureau in the Tieasury Department headed by a newly created 
officer, the Comptroller of the Cuiiency. (2) F.ach bank must have 
a capital stock ranging fiom $50,000 to $200,000 (depending on the 
size of the town or city in whit h it would be located) . In every bank, 
stockholders were subject to double liability lor the obligations of 
the bank to depositors. For the protection of depositors the banks 
were also requited to keep in their own vaults and in “reserve cities” 
reserves of specified amounts. (3) To become a member of the system 
each bank would have to purchase Federal bonds equal to at least 
one third of their paid up capital and deposit them with the United 
States Treasury. With these bonds as security the Treasury would 
issue to the owning bank national bank notes up to ninety per cent 
of the market value of such bonds.'Theie notes were not legal tender 
except between banks, but their redemption was guaranteed by the 
government and were receivable for g^ovemment dues except mi- 
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ports. The state banks were not prohibited at first from issuing notes, 
but by an act of March 3, 1865 (effective July 1, 1866), a ten per 
cent annual tax was imposed on all state bank notes. This tax put an 
end to the issuance of notes by state banks and caused many of them 
to enter the national bank system. 

CONFLDERATE FINANCE 

In the matter of finance the Confederacy held itself up by its boot 
straps for the duration of the war. It used the printing press more 
freely than did the Federal government^, nor were the state and 
municipal governments and private corporations timid in their 
resort to paper. The Confederacy issued about two billion dollars in 
bonds and over a billion in paper money, and for the first year of 
the war both bonds and paper currency maintained a level compar- 
able with that of the Federal government. 

However, the armies could not have been supported in the field by 
government paper alone; tlie Confederacy supplemented this paper 
by having its armies “live off the country” to a remarkable extent. It 
commandeered or “impressed” food, mules, and horses, railroad 
iron, rolling stock, and Negro slaves to work on fortifications. All 
these things were paid for at market price until 1863. On^arch 26, 
1863, a law was passed which legalised and limited the impressment 
of goods and slaves. Unfortunately, those parts of the country near 
railroads and in the vicinity o^fthe armies were .compelled to bear 
most of the burden of impressment. 

Closely related to impressment was the tithe tax on agricultural 
products and livestock. Tliis was an income tax on the farmers and 
planters which was paid in produce and live or slaughtered animals. 
It was of very doubtful constitutionality since it taxed only certain 
occupations, and it aroused great opfxisition. It was by this tax that 
the Confederate armies were ted to a large extent during the last 
year or more of the war. 

The government cotton carried through the blockade during the 
last half of the war greatly strengthened Confederate credit in 
Europe. In the spring of 1863, Slidell was able to float a loan of 
$15,000,000 in cotton bonds, through Emile Erlanger, the French 
banker. And in the winter of 1865, Duncan Kenner, special Con- 
federate agent, was able to obtain favorable consideration in British 
financial circles of a loan of $45,000,000. 

LINCOLN AND EMANCIPATION 

Before 1860 Lincoln had said that if he were a Southerner he 
would no{. know what to do with slavery, but that whatever was done 
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would have to be done gradually. With the outbreak of war, however, 
his attitud.* began to change. On August 6, 1861, he approved a con- 
fiscation act containing a provision that allowed the emancipation 
of slaves employed in digging trenches, building fortifications, or 
constructing any other military project. In the Second Ck)nfiscation 
Act (passed by Congress July, 1862) there was a provision declaring 
free all the slaves of those who supported the Confederate cause. 

Lincoln was not going as rapidly toward emancipation as the 
Radicals desired, and they were bitter in their denunciation of him. 
Partly as a step toward mollifying these critics, he suggested that 
Congress enact a law offering an average of four hundred dollars 
each for the slaves in the border states ol Maryland, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri, and the District of Columbia. Both Congress 
and the border states at first turned a deaf ear to the proposal, but in 
April, 1862, slavery was abolished with compensation in the District 
of Columbia. Later in the same year he again attempted to placate 
the Radicals by urging the border slave states to accept compensated 
emancipation. Representatives of the border states suggested that 
Congress sliould take the initiative; again that body refused to act. 

On July 22, 1862, the President announced to the Cabinet his 
intention to declare free on the following New Year’s Day all slaves 
held in Confederate territory. Montgomery Blair objected to the 
proposal because of the political effect it would have in the border 
states. The other members of the Cabinet, however, approved of the 
idea, but induced Lincoln to postpone action until after some im- 
portant Federal victory, lest it be regarded as a confession of 
impotence. 

While the plan for emancipation by Presidential order was quietly 
awaiting further developments, Horace Greeley, editor of the New 
York Tribune unwittingly gave Lincoln an opportunity to pave 
the way for the appearance of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
On August 20 in an editorial entitled “The Prayer of Twenty Mil- 
lions” Greeley upbraided the President for revoking emancipation 
orders of two Federal generals, for his failure to execute the pro- 
vision of the Second Confiscation Act freeing slaves, and for his 
tender regard for the border states and their “fossil politicians.” 
Lincoln published in the Tribune on August 22 a reply to Greeley’s 
editorial, which had a profound effect in building up sentiment in 
favor of emancipation as an instrument for the preservation of the 
Union. In this adroit reply, Lincoln said: 

As to the policy I “seem to be pursuing,” as you say, I have not ‘ 

meant to leave anyone in doubt. I would save the Union. I would 
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save it the shortest way under the Constitution. The sooner the 
national authority can be restored, the nearer the Union will be 
the “Union as it was.” If there be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time save slavery, I do not 
agree with them. If there be those who would not save the Union 
unless they could at the same time destroy slavery, I do not agree 
with them. My paramount object in this struggle is to save the 
Union, and is not either to save or destroy slavery. If I could save 
the Union without freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could save 
it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also do that. 
What I do about slavery and the colored race, I do because I 
believe it helps to save the Union. 


The prelimi- 
nary Procla- 
mation of 
Emancipation 


After the battle of Antietam on September 17, 1862, followed by 
Lee’s retreat two days later, Lincoln issued (September 23) the pre- 
liminary Proclamation of Emancipation. It warned that the slaves 
in all the states in arms against the Federal government on January 
1, 1863, would be free. On January 1 the final Proclamation was 
published which declared all the slaves free in the Confederate States, 
except those of Tennessee and portions of Louisiana aq^ Virginia, 
where reconstructed governments had been set up. 

The Emancipation Proclamation, as previously suggested, differed 
in no fundamental respect from that part of the Second Confiscation 
Act freeing the slaves. But £.incoln, doubting the constitutional 
authority of Congress to enact such a law, was convinced that the 
President in the exercise of his war powers did have the right to free 
the slaves as a war measure. The Proclamation was issued, therefore, 
on the grounds of military necessity. But it seems that the reasons 
were largely political and personal: first, to hold the support of the 
Radicals; second, to stimulate greater sympathy for the North in 
western Europe, particularly in England and France; and, finally, to 
give slavery a severe blow, something that he doubtless had wished 
to do for a long time. 
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POLITICS NORTH AND SOUTH DURING THE WAR 

The regular Republicans, who were not abolitionists but were 
opposed to slavery, accepted the Emancipation Proclamation as a 
war measure and nothing more— just as they had other arbitrary acts 
of the executive. The Radical Republicans were inclined to regard 
it as a timid effort at abolition for its own sake and were, conse- 
quently, impatient to get along much faster with the business. The 
“War Democrats,” who composed a small minority of the Democratic 
Party, continued to co-operate with the Administration; but in 
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private many prominent leaders of this group, like Governor Horatio 
Seymour of New York, were gravely concerned over the social and 
political implications of the emancipation decree. 

The regular Democrats regarded it, together with the Second 
Confiscation Act freeing the slaves, as further evidence that the 
Republican Party was waging war not to preserve the Union but 
to free the Negro slaves, and that to accomplish this purpose it was 
subverting the Constitution and destroying the liberty of the white 
man. They now reviewed the succession of arbitrary acts of the 
Administration. After the fall of Fort Sumter during the period of 
over two months the President had raised an army, carried on war, 
and financed it without convening Congress. He had suspended the 
writ of habeas corpus without Congressional consent, and under his 
authority the mayor of Baltimore, members of the Maryland legis- 
lature, and many other prominent men had been arrested and held 
without trial on hearsay and suspicion of having Southern leanings. ^ 
The Democrats, now convinced that the war was not being waged 
primarily for the preservation of the Union, began demanding that 
a truce be called between the warring sections and that a convention 
of all the states North and South be held for the purpose of com- 
promising the sectional differences and restoring the Union. 

As a result of this feeling, the Democrats in the fall of 1862 carried 
the state elections in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, and gained thirty-three additional 
members in the House of Representatives. The Administration car- 
ried the border states in the face of the Emancipation Proclamation 
and arbitrary arrests. Troops had been stationed at the polls in many 
places, however, and the Democrats accused the President of military 
coercion. 

The most violent opponents of the war and of the Republican 
Administration were the extreme states’-rights element of the Demo- 
cratic Party, which soon won for itself the name of “Copperheads.” 
Although they must have known that the Republicans had in mind 
the poisonous reptile of that name, these Democrats chose to ignore 
the opprobious implications of the title and turned it into a com- 
pliment to themselves and a reproof to their enemies. They wore 

1 Early in the war Lincoln had some members of the Maryland legislature arrested 
on suspicion of treason because he feared that at the coming meeting of the legislature 
they would vote for secession. When these prisoners secured from Chief Justice Taney 
a writ of habeas corpus ordering their release, Lincoln refused to obey the order. In 
September, 1862, he issued a proclamation suspending the writ of halvas corpus and 
empowering military courts to try persons who had discouraged enlistments in the 
service or had taken part in any other disloyal activities. In March, 1863, Congress 
passed an act regulating the practice by whith the writ could be suspended. President 
Davis also suspended Uie writ in certain aseas, but only after authorization by the 
Confederate Congress. 
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badges, made of the copper cent bearing the head of the Goddess 
of Liberty, and assumed the role of champions of freedom. There 
were doubtless traitors among the Copperheads, men and women 
who were pro-Southem to the extent of working for the independ- 
ence of the Confederacy. Most of them, however, were desirous of 
seeing the Union restored, but like Buchanan they did not believe 
that real union could be built upon force and conquest. They wished 
to end the war for this reason and because they were convinced that 
the war was devouring the freedom of the Northern people. There 
was probably little difference in their Convictions and those of the 
Democratic Party as a whole, yet they were more violent— indeed 
seditious— in their denunciation of l.incoln and the Republican 
Party. 

One of the most prominent leaders of the Copperhead movement 
was Clement L. Vallandigham, former member of Congress from 
Ohio, who in 1863 became a candidate for governor of that state. 
Vallandigham, a powerful speaker, constantly denounced the Repub- 
lican Administration for its disregard of the Bill of Rights and the 
principles of free government. General Burnside, now in command 
of the area, had Vallandigham arrested on charges ot ^isloyalty and 
tried by the military commission— although the civil courts were 
open in Ohio,— which condemned him to prison for the duration of 
the war. President Lincoln, with his usual adroitness, commuted 
Vallandigham’s sentence to that of banishment to the Confederacy, 
which avoided making him a martyr in the eyes ol all save the 
Copperheads, but instead made Vailandigliam seem ridiculous in 
the eyes of many otherwise potential sympathizers. Going from 
Richmond to Canada, Vallandigham waged from a distance a cam- 
paign for governor of his state. The Federal victories at Gettysburg 
and Lincoln’s discrediting of Vallandigham ended, however, in the 
election of the rival candidate. At the same time, the elections in 
several other Northern states went favorably for the Administration. 

THE PRESIDENTIAI- ELECTION OF 1864 

Lincoln’s political strategy had such finesse that his Radical 
colleagues utterly failed to comprehend it, and they misjudged him 
a weak and timid man. In 1864 the elect of the Radicals groomed 
Chase for the Republican nomination, and Lincoln with good- 
natured tolerance for Chase’s naive political maneuvering permitted 
hb ambitious Secretary of the Treasury to run his course. Chase, 
when his own state of Ohio declared for Lincoln, relinquished tem- 
porarily hb chronic ambition and settled down to administering the 
busitibss of the Treasury. The Radicals then turned to Fremont to 
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displace Lincoln, but Lincoln had the party convention so thor- 
oughly in hand that when it met on July 7 he not only obtained a 
unanimous nomination for himself but also was able to have his 
friend Andrew Johnson, a Union Democrat, nominated for Vice- 
President. 

There was no such unanimity in the North at large as there was 
in the nominating convention of 1864. Grant’s staggering and seem- 
ingly futile losses in the Wilderness-to-Petersburg campaign, and 
Sherman’s inability to bag Johnston’s army, all brought a wave of 
defeatism throughout the North during the months of May, June, 
July, and August. There was such a feeling of despair of bringing 
the struggle to a successful close that the President exptessed the 
widespread belief that he would not be re-elected. 

Meeting in Chicago in August, 1864, the Democrats in their 
national convention adopted a policy which they hoped would be 
acceptable to both the peace and the war factions of the party. The 
platform, written by the peace Democrats, referred to the “four years 
of failure to restore the Union by the experiment of war” and 
declared in favor of the cessation of hostilities “to the end that at 
the earliest possible moment peace may be restored on the basis of 
the Federal Union of the States.” The War DemtKrats, on the other 
hand, were pleased with the nomination for the Presidency of 
General George B. McClellan, who was not only the most popular 
leader in the party but was in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war and the preservation of the Union. 

Military successes, however, biought a turn in the tide of Northern 
defeatism. Farragut captured Fort Morgan and Mobile Bay in 
August: Sherman captured Atlanta, September .S, and the march 
through Georgia was being prepared by the middle of October. 
Sherman probably saved Lincoln from del eat. As it was, he received 
212 electoral votes to McClellan s 21. l.intoln's popular majority, 
however, was very small. It showed public opinion closely and deeply 
divided even after it began to appear certain that the North would 
win the w'ar. 

In the Confederacy a political situation strikingly similar to that 
in the North developed. The fall elections of 1861 under the perma- 
nent constitution retained Davis and Stephens in office and returned 
a Congress friendly to the Administration. But after 1862 both state 
and Confederate elections revealed a widespread and rapidly mount 
ing opposition to the Davis regime. The most imporunt opposition 
at first was that of the old national Whigs, so many of whom were 
great planters, merchants, and industrialists. Such persons had always 
deprecated sectional agitation, and they had accepted secession and 
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war with grave doubts of success and sure knowledge of what they 
might lose. They entered the Civil War resentful toward the Demo- 
cratic Party, which had taken the lead in the secession movement, 
and critical of every act of the Confederate government dominated 
by that party. The states’-rights Whigs, like Robert Toombs and 
Zebulon Vance, secessionists though they were, were just as critical 
and suspicious of the Democratic Administration as were the national 
Whigs. The extreme states’-rights Democrats, among whom were 
the most prominent leaders of the secession movement like Robert 
Barnwell Rhett, W. L. Yancey, and Joseph E. Brown, governor of 
Georgia, soon joined with the states’-rights Whigs in opposition to 
most of the war measures adopted by the Confederate government. 

These groups opposed as a violation of states’ rights and the Con- 
federate constitution such measures as the conscription acts, the tithe 
tax, impressment of supplies. Confederate control of blockade run- 
ning, the suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, and 
many other features of administrative policy. Their opposition did 
much to cripple the effectiveness of military operations. 

Another form of opposition to Davis and to the Confederacy was 
that of the peace societies, known variously as the Red Strings, the 
Order of the Heroes of America, the Peace Society, etc. These were 
composed in part of deserters, draft dodgers, and Unionists, although 
largely of persons of Confederate sympathies, who had come to look 
upon the continuation of thfe war as a hopeless slaughter of their 
loved ones. They were the destitute victims of the ravages of war. 

In 1864 the peace element in the South was rapidly gaining the 
ascendency, just as it was in the North before Sherman captured 
Atlanta. The peace societies and the states’-rights factions in the 
South were advocating the same approach to peace as were the 
Copperheads and the regular Democrats in the North— a convention 
of all the states, North and South, to discuss peace terms. The 
Southerners would insist on separation as the basis of peace, and the 
Northerners would insist upon union as the basis. In the meanwhile, 
both were willing to declare a truce. In the summer of 1864 both the 
Northern and the Southern peacemakers would have settled for less 
than they were demanding; and, if the war had continued sule- 
mated, peace by negotiation would probably have been attained and 
the Union reconstructed by mutual concessions. 

The war decided for all time the question as to whether sover- 
eignty, or supreme authority, resides in the Union or the states. 
Since 1865 the supremacy of the Federal government has been 
accepted throughout the entire country. The war also put an end to 
slaverycThe Thirteenth Amendment, which abolished slavery, was 
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submitted to the states in January, 1865, and was ratified and made 
a part of the Constitution by the end of that year. The war also gave 
a great impetus to the growth of industrialism. It enhanced the 
wealth of the manufacturing interests and greatly increased their 
influence in the Federal government. As a result of the downfall of 
the Southern planters, who had been the strongest opponents of a 
protective tariff, the industrialists were able to win a continuance 
of the policy of protection by which the home market was turned 
over in large measure to American industry. But these gains were 
purchased at a terrific price. Not only did the material losses of the 
war run up into the billions, but the costs also included the killing 
or wounding of a million men. Furthermore, the war and its after- 
math, reconstruction, bequeathed a legacy of bitter sectional feel- 
ing that bedeviled political problems for three quarters of a cen- 
tury. There was also left a difficult interracial question which has 
never found a just solution. A wise statesmanship, acting in an 
atmosphere that had not been heated by sectional bitterness, could 
probably have worked out in the decades preceding 1860 a solu- 
tion of all of these problems without a resort to war. That such was 
not the case is cause for deep humiliation on the part of both the 
North and the South. 
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The South at the Close of the War 

the light of after events, it would have been to the best interests 
of the country as a whole if at the end of the Civil War the South 
could have been piomptly restored to a normal political and eco- 
nomic position in the Union. The national government was there- 
fore confronted with a serious responsibility— one that called for a 
farsighted statesmanship, not trammeled by sectional hate and a 
desire for sectional economic advantage. Unfortunately, however. 
Federal statesmanship was at this time rather the reverse of what 
was needed; it was inspired by a spirit of narrow partisanship and 
vindictive and self-interested sectionalism. 

The South was in much die same condition then as were the 
devastated areas of Europe at The end of World 'War 11. As an aid to 
its rehabilitation and restoration as a pait of the Union, the Federal 
government needed to adopt certain recuperative policies, such as 
the following: 

(1) Immediate and adequate relief for those— black and white— 
who were in dire need of food and clothing; (2) a political recon- 
struction which would quickly restore the Southern states as full- 
fledged members of the Union; (3) the economic restoration of 
the war-torn areas with the adjustment of both whites and blacks 
to a new economic and social order; and (4) the cultivation of a 
spirit of loyalty to the Union in the minds and hearts of the Southern 
people. 

In short, there should have been a comprehensive plan for the re- 
covery of the South similar to the European Recovery Plan adopted 
by the United States to aid in the restoration of Europe at the end 
of World War II. But apparently nothing of this sort was even 
thought of, and except for administering temporary and partial relief 
to the destitute, the government made no proper effort to aid in 
the solution of these questions. What was done helped to entangle 
rather 1:han unravel the difficulties the people were already experi- 
encing. 
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The most urgent of these problems was that of supplying the 
needs of the destitute. The destruction by Sherman, Sheridan, and 
others had brought a large part of the white population of the 
South and hundreds of thousands of Negroes to the point of starva- 
tion. In Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi alone, 500,000 people in 
the fall of 1865 were without the necessities of life and there was 
actual starvation. In South Carolina, northern Virginia, and the 
Valley of Virginia, the situation was equally as bad if not worse. 

The returning soldiers found it difficult if not impossible to obtain 
seed corn to plant or the farm tools and horses with which to cultivate 
it. Cases were recorded where men hitched themselves to the plow 
while their wives and small children helped guide it. Swine and 
poultry had been killed by the invaders or eaten by the starving 
population. Most of the railroads were torn up or worn out, and the 
river steamers had been captured or burned by the Federals. There 
was no money, no credit at first, and no local accumulation of goods 
to be purchased when credit could be obtained. Because about half 
the white men between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five had 
been killed or badly wounded, there was a serious lack of man power 
with which to carry on the farming and ordinary business of the 
South. 

The behavior of the freedmen added to the troubles that were 
harassing the South. As soon as tlie Negroes learned that they were 
free, they naturally but unwisely went on a prolonged vacation. 
Many of them neglected their crops, deserted their farms, and gravi- 
tated to the towns. Federal garrisons, and the Freedmen's Bureau, 
where they were given free meals. Some of the younger ones aban- 
doned their children and their old parents and often carried with 
them whatever was left of the farm work stock. Unaccustomed to 
such freedom of movement, too many of the Negroes spent their 
days and nights in lounging about town. Some drank quantities of 
hard liquor, indulged in rowdy parades in which white people were 
frequently pushed from the sidewalks, and took from barns and 
smokehouses whatever happened to be there. However, there was at 
first no great amount of crime against the person of the Southern 
whites; but it was generally recognized that the Negproes under the 
influences just described were gradually being worked into a danger- 
ous frenzy like the Indian braves at the war dance. 

An effort to meet this crying need was made to some extent by 
the Freedmen’s Bureau (see p. 470) , which undertook a measure 
of temporary relief for the dispersed Negro and white population. 
During the early months of peace tens of thousands of whites and 
many more Negroes were given food and shelter by the Bureau. The 
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relief work of the Bureau was also supplemented by that of private 
benevolence. In some of the areas these rations were all that either 
whites or blacks had to eat for some time. Scores of hospitals and 
many additional clinics were established and half a million patients 
were treated. Eventually, the issuing of free rations was put to power- 
ful political use by the Radicals.^ 

Lincoln’s plan of reconstruction 

When the Southern armies surrendered, they acted in good faith 
with no intention of renewing the coiltest at a more favorable 
moment. The Southerners also accepted the freedom of the slave as 
a finality although they had not changed their opinion of the Negro 
as a result of defeat. The ex-slave belonged to a race regarded by 
them as socially and politically immature. It was naturally a.ssumed, 
therefore, that the freedmen would need much tutelage and that 
their former masters and friends would be the tutors. 

Although the Southern attitude was displeasing to many, espe- 
cially to the Radicals of the North, nevertheless it afforded the 
basis, under wise direction, of effective co-operation between victor 
and vanquished. Unfortunately, however, this wise direction was 
lacking. As has already been said, too many of the Northern political 
leaders were swayed more by heated emotion than by c ool intellec t, 
and the natural leaders of the South were soon disfranchised, leaving 
them no voice in public affair.4f If the Southern military and civilian 
leaders had been allowed a political authority in keeping with their 
ability and their hold upon the affections of the people, their in- 
fluence would have been favorable to an easy adjustment of the 
South to the new order, for they advised a sensible co-operation be- 
tween the conquerors and the defeated. 

The state, and, in many instances, the local governments of the 
South, had collapsed with the surrender of the Confederate armies 
and many of the officials were in prison or had fled the country. The 
chief semblance of governmental authority was in the military garri- 
sons stationed in the cities and an occasional rural town. These 
posts were at first manned by war veterans but later by colored troops 
and white enlisted men of an inferior type. These untrained soldiers 
were poor instruments of law and order. 

The political status of the Southern states was a constitutional 
question over which there were wide differences of opinion. The 
Southerners contended that the states had not lost any of their 
rights and powers by secession and could be restored to their former 

iThe Radicals were that faction of the Repubiican Party that advocated harsh 
tTeatmenlt.of the South. 
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place in the Union by accepting the authority of the national 
government. The feeling in the North, however, was that the polit- 
ical restoration of the South should not be on such easy terms, but 
should be effet'ted under conditions that would safeguard the results 
of victory. Whether the conditions for re-admission to the Union 
should be laid down by the executive or the legislative branch of the 
government was a question in dispute between the President and 
Congress. 

President Lincoln’s plan for reconstruction was based upon an 
understanding of the Southern people and Southern conditions and 
was conceived in justice and kindness to the vanquished. His plan 
was in keeping with the constitutional theory upon which the North 
had waged war against the South— namely, that secession had been 
illegal and void and that, therefore, the Southern sutes were still 
states in the Union. But, according to this theory, the majority of 
the people in the Southern states had committed treason and were, 
consequently, not qualified to participate in organizing the new 
government. It was necessary, therefore, for the President to create 
by his pardoning power a “loyal electorate.” Once the people so 
pardoned had again become “loyal” citizens of the United States by 
accepting the amnesty or pardon and by taking the oath of alle- 
giance, they could then re-establish the governments of their respec- 
tive states. This would, according to the usual procedure in setting 
up a new state government, involve three steps: first, the election 
of a constitutional convention; second, the adoption of the consti- 
tution drawn up by this convention; and third, the election of state 
and Federal officers under the new state constitution. Lincoln was 
thus willing to receive the repentant prodigal states in their father's 
house, although he did not propose the killing of the fatted calf to 
celebrate their return. 

Lincoln’s theory of reconstruction was not acceptable to the Radi- 
cal wing of the Republican party (see p. 462, footnote) . These 
Radicals were led in the House of Representatives by Thaddeus 
Stevens of Pennsylvania, and in the Senate by Charles Sumner of 
Massachusetts. Stevens, the most powerful parliamentary leader of 
his day, was a past master in the use of withering sarcasm and sting- 
ing repartee. He was obsessed with a spirit of bitterness towaird the 
South and advocated a policy of vengeance toward the Southern 
people and especially their leaders. Sumner, on the other hand, was 
an intellectual who prided himself upon his God-like detachment 
from human passion. With a firm conviction that the Negro should 
be protected in his rights, he proposed by legislative enactment 
immediately to make the Negro ex-slaves the political, social, and 
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legal equals of the Southern whites; and he would do this regardless 
of results or the realities of the situation. Stevens and Sumner were 
in substantial agreement as to their theories of reconstruction. 
Stevens contended that the Soutliern states were conquered provinces 
at the mercy of the conquerors, and that the Federal Constitution, 
therefore, gave no protection to the Southern white people. The 
authority to reconstruct the South resided in Congress, not the 
President, and in the exercise of this authority Congress was not 
limited by any constitutional restrain^. Sumner contended that 
the Southern states had committed suicide as states by the acts of 
secession and war, and that in doing so they had reverted to the 
status of unorganized Federal territories. The terms for the read- 
mission of the seceded states to the Union were therefore to be 
prescribed, not by the President, but by Congress. 

The problem of reconstruction first appeared in connection with 
the establishment of the state of West Virginia. Perliaps a majority 
of the people of western Virginia were opposed to secession; and 
they had strong grievances against the older part of Virginia, partic- 
ularly the Tidewater section that exercised political power out of 
prof>ortion to its white population. This internal ^sectionalism 
brought about the immediate separation of western from eastern 
Virginia as soon as Virginia seceded from the Union. In a conven- 
tion held on June 11, 1861, tjie counties west of the mountains and 
the county around Alexatraria occupied by the Union forces 
organized a new government. They declared it to be the legal gov- 
ernment of Virginia, since it was supported by “loyal” citizens, 
and claimed that the government at Richmond, based on “dis- 
loyalty,” was illegal. This reconstructed Virginia, guided by the 
Federal government, elected F. H. Pierpoint^ governor, filled the 
other state offices, and elected two United States Senators. The 
"Virginia” legislatuie, composed of members from the counties 
west of the mountains and the Alexandria district on the east side, 
submitted the question of separation to the western counties. It was 
favorably acted upon by tlie voters in these counties, and the “Vir- 
ginia” legislature, which in reality was the legislature of western 
Virginia, gave its consent in the name of Virginia to tlie separation 
of western Virginia to form the state of West Virginia. Congress 
then passed a law on December 81, 1862, providing for the admis- 
sion of West Virginia into the Union; and on June 20, 1863, the 
new commonwealth was formally recognized as a full-fledged 
member of the Federal Union. 

The Pierpont government, still calling itself “Virginia,” was 

t La&r changed to “Pierpont." 
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now left with a small area mainly in and about Alexandria; but it 
had a state legislature, state officers, and two Senators and was 
recognized by the Federal government as the state of Virginia. This 
was Lincoln’s first reconstructed state. According to his slowly 
evolving theory of reconstruction, tlie Pierpont government would 
form a nucleus about which the disillusioned and defeated people 
of Virginia would rally until it really did become Virginia. But 
Lincoln and Pierpont were both disappointed, for there was very 
little rallying about the banner of the latter. At the end of the war 
Pierpont moved to Richmond and the rump government repre- 
sented by him became the government of the whole state. 

In 1862 portions of Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana had been 
occupied by the Federal armies, and these areas were put under the 
control of military governors appointed by the President. On 
December 8, 1863, Lincoln issued a proclamation setting forth 
plans for permanent reconstruction. In this Proclamation of Amnesty 
and Reconstruction he proposed by the use of his pardoning power 
to create a “loyal” body of citizens. All except certain classes of 
Southerners' would be gianted pardon for "rebellion” against the 
Union by taking the oath of allegiance to the United States and 
accepting the laws and proclamations respecting slavery. When the 
number taking the oath of allegiance in a state equaled ten per cent 
of those who had voted in 1860, these “loyal” citizens would be 
qualified to establish a government which the President would 
recognize as the legal government of the state. 

The Radicals were unwilling to accept this plan of reconstruction, 
and as a substitute for it they had Congress pass a measure known as 
the Wade-Davis Bill (July 2, 1864. two days before the end of the 
session) . This bill laid down severe terms for the readmission of 
the Southern states. Lincoln refused to sign the bill and thus killed 
it by “pocket veto.” The passage of this bill and Lincoln’s veto of 
it widened the breach that had already started between the President 
and the Radical Republicans. The latter issued a manifesto severely 
attacking the President, accusing him of trying to advance his 
personal ambition by a despotic policy. 

As the war drew toward a close, Lincoln gave strong evidence of 

1 The classes excepted from the general pardon or amnesty were: the officers of the 
Confedeiate army and navy above the rank of colonel and lieutenant, respectively: 
dvil officers of the Confederate government: former Federal judges, Congressmen, and 
naval and army officers who had resigned their offices to aid the Confederaty: and those 
who were .orrused of refusing to treat captured Negro soldiers and their officers as 
prisoners of svar. Lincoln mistekenly believed that the imporunt Southern leaders had 
deluded the rank and file of the people apd therefore should be excluded from the 
general amnesty at least temporarily. Later, they could with no gTMt difficulty have 
their political aisability removed by persondl application to the President. 
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desiring a more generous peace settlement with the South than 
the terms set forth in his proclamation of December 8, 1863. In 
the closing days of the war when there was no longer any doubt as 
to Northern victory, the entire trend of Lincoln’s thought seemed 
toward generosity and friendship for the South, for a peace settle- 
ment that would be both just and merciful, above all, one that would 
go far toward reuniting the Northern and Southern people into a 
genuine Union. His inaugural address on March 4, 1864, fore- 
shadowed the kind of peace that Lincoln had in mind, as is shown 
by the following oft-quoted paragraph: 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, and tor his widow, and 
his orphan— to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations. 

In his last Cabinet meeting, held on the day of his assassination, 
Lincoln spoke with deep regret at the spirit of revenge that animated 
the Radical leaders and in the following noteworthy statement 
warned that he would have none of such business; 

I hope there will be no persecutions, no bloody work after the 
war is over. No one need expect me to take any part in lianging or 
killing these men, even ifie worst of them. Enough lives have 
been sacrificed. We must extinguish our resentment if we expect 
harmony and union. There is too much desiie on tlie part of 
some of our very good friends to be masters, to interfere and 
dictate to those states, to treat people not as fellow citizens; 
there is too little respect for their rights. I do not sympathize in 
these feelings. 

Whether Lincoln could have prevailed in his policy of recon- 
struction is and always will be a matter of interesting speculation. 
With his great skill at shaping public opinion and in dealing with 
men, including those who were opposed to him, there can be no 
doubt, however, that some of the tragedy of Radical reconstruction 
would have been avoided had he lived out his second term. 
Unfortunately, his assassination by J. Wilkes Booth deprived the 
country of his wisdopi, moderation, and kindliness of spirit at a 
time when it stood in greatest need of such qualities in its leader- 
ship. His death also strengthened the hand of the Radicals by the 
removal of one great obstacle to their program. The fact that Booth 
was a Southerner aided the politicians in their preposterous effort 
to fix^esponsibUity for the assassination on Jefferson Davis and his 
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colleagues. The ground was thus laid to win the Northern public 
to the support of the Radical plan of reconstruction, which, accord- 
ing to Lincoln’s opinion, contemplated neither justice nor mercy 
for the South. 

Johnson’s reconstruction of the south 

Andrew Johnson, who succeeded Lincoln, was a Southerner but 
was strongly opposed to secession. When his state, Tennessee, with- 
drew from the Union he refused to go along with her. He retained 
his seat in the United States Senate and later was made military 
governor of Tennessee. He owed his nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency to Lincoln, who wanted a War Democrat as his running 
mate. To the Radicals Johnson at first seemed to be a man just to 
their liking. His sentiments as expressed in numerous speeches and 
his record as military governor of Tennessee gave promise of a 
vindicative and relentless policy toward the South. Jefferson Davis 
and members of his government, state governors, and other officers 
were put in prison. In addition to the charges against him of treason 
and cruelty to prisoners, Davis was accused of complicity in the 
plot to assassinate Lincoln. He was chained to his bed and tortured 
i)y having a light placed close to his face. Johnson had nothing 
direitly to do with this physical cruelty, although it was reported 
to him and for some time he did not interfere to put an end to it. 

Johnson was born of humble parents at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
in 1808. In 1820 he moved to (irecneville, Tennessee, where for a 
while he continued to work at his trade as a tailor. He was prosper- 
ous in his new location and in time became the owner of several 
slaves and considerable land. With a very limited formal educa- 
tion-obtained largely through the instruction given by his wife— 
he entered politics and was eminently successful in advancing from 
the lower to higher positions. Before becoming Vice-President he 
had been a member of the House of Representatives, governor of 
Tennessee, and United Slates Senator. 

Johnson was, however, a strict Jeffersonian Democrat and a strong 
believer in states’ rights. He, thcrefoic, held with Lincoln that the 
Southern states, despite the conduct of their citizens, continued to 
be states. The states were only in a condition of “suspended anima- 
tion’’; and all that was needed to reanimate them was a loyal 
citizenry. This loyal citizenry could be created only through the 
pardoning power of the President. As a result of these views, his 
acts were not as bad as his woids. 

The Radicals broke with Johnson when it became evident that 
his policy of reconstruction was a continuation of that of Lincoln. 
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His first step in this direction was to recognize Lincoln’s recon- 
structed governments in Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia. On May 29, 1865, he issued his Proclamation of Amnesty and 
Reconstruction, the provisions of which were very much the same 
as those of Lincoln’s Proclamation. 

Under this plan Johnson had appointed provisional governors 
by the middle of July, 1865, for all the late Confederate States not 
reconstructed under Lincoln. These men were all citizens of their 
states and, although most ol them had^pot been secessionists, they 
had not taken part, as a rule, against their states. In short, with 
the exception of W. W. Holden of North Carolina, they were not 
Scalawags (see p. 484) . In all these states the voters elected state 
conventions which met in the fall of 1865 and amended the old 
constitutions so as to conform to the “peace terms’’ either implied 
or stated in the President’s proclamations. Three conditions had to 
be met before the President would accept the work of the conven- 
tions: the abolition of slavery: the repudiation of the ordinance of 
secession; and the repudiation of the “rebel” debt, whether state 
or Confederate. These conditions were to a great extent the recogni- 
tion of accomplished facts, and the conventions readily accepted 
them, except that South Carolina did not repudiate her state debt 
contracted in support of the war. 

The conventions completed their work and provided for the 
election of local and state officers and members of Congress under 
the new constitutions. By the end of December, 1865, in all the 
ex-Confederate States except Texas, reconstruction had been com- 
pleted, the state governments were functioning, and the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators were in Washington ready to take their 
seats. But Congress, under the clever leadership of Stevens and 
Sumner, refused to seat the Representatives and Senators elected 
by the “Johnson” governments, and thus was war openly declared 
between Johnson and the Radicals. This will be discussed later; 
first let us follow the work of the new governments of the recon- 
structed states. 

The new state governments, however, proceeded at once to 
grapple with the problems that confronted them. One of the most 
difficult of these was that of defining the status of the former slave. 
Feeling that the Negro should be dealt with as a ward until he 
gained experience and demonstrated his fitness for adult citizen- 
ship, some of the Southern legislatures during the fall and winter 
of 1865-66 enacted a special system of laws governing the Negro, 
which<were known as the Black Codes. Although these laws were 
more favorable to the Negroes than were the black ccxles of the 
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ante-bellum period, they imposed more restraints on the blacks 
than on the whites. In only six states could Negroes testify in court 
in all cases at law, although in every other Southern state they could 
serve as witnesses in cases in which Negroes were involved. Not only 
were the races forbidden to intermarry, but they were also separated 
in school— although not in church— and in traveling on the rail- 
ways. In some states because of the fear of incendiarism, a Negro 
had to have a special license to preach or to carry firearms. 

Some of the Black Codes contained special provisions for Negro 
vagrancy and the apprenticeship of young Negroes; and most of 
them required the Negro offender to work out his fine rather than 
pay it in money. It will be recalled that in places the majority of 
the able-bodied Negroes had abandoned the farms in the summer 
and fall of 1865 to flock to the towns and villages and had thus 
created for themselves and their white employers further destitu- 
tion (see p. 461) . It was to meet this situation and to force tliese 
ignorant, irresponsible wanderers to settle down to work that the 
vagrancy laws were passed. These laws required idle [}ersons with no 
visible means of support to have regular employment by a specified 
date. The laws of apprenticeship were intended to apply to thou- 
sands of orphaned, stranded, and deserted Negro children. All 
orphans and abandoned children could be bound out until they 
became of age, as apprentices, usually to their former masters, with 
whom as a rule they were already living. The master was given the 
authority generally exercised under the laws of apprenticeship 
throughout the English-speaking world and was under the usual 
obligations. 

The Black Codes of Mississippi and South Carolina diverged more 
from the white codes than those of any of the other states. It will 
be recalled that these laws were passed in the fall of 1865 while the 
Negro was wandering over the country or congregating in the towns 
and refusing to work. Most of the laws of the other Southern states 
were enacted after the beginning of the new year of 1866 when the 
Negroes had begun to settle down to work. This in itself had a 
tendency to produce milder legislation and in some cases to cause 
the abandonment of special legislation for the Negroes; but the 
reaction in the North to these Black Codes and the interference of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and the army were doubtless even more 
influential in causing the Southern states to abandon the attempt 
at placing the Negro in a separate legal class. 

The Radicals, with the aid of hostile firsthand reports upon 
conditions and attitudes in the South, seized upon the Black Codes 
as evidence that the South was attempting to re-enslave the Negro. 
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The Black Codes, thus presented to them by the Radical propa- 
gandists, were accepted by the majority oC Northerners as acts of 
bad faith on the part of the Southern people, and they furnished 
powerful support, when taken in this light, to the Radical plan of 
reconstruction. The South, however, passed these laws in good 
faith. With the exception of a few features in the Mississippi and 
South Carolina codes, they were an earnest and realistic effort to 
assign the Negro, not to a state of peonage or thinly disguised 
slavery, but to a legal status for which, he was prepared. It was an 
effort to treat the race problem with due consideration to actual 
local conditions.^ 
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The Radicals not only refused Soutliern guardianship of the 
freedmen but determined to assume that responsibility for tlie 
Federal government. The first important step in that direction had 
been taken by the passage of the act of March .S, 1865, to estab- 
lish the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands. 
This Bureau, called the “Freedmen ’s Bureau,” was to continue in 
operation for one year after the war had ended, but the time limit 
was later extended and it continued until 1872. Its chief business 
at first was to care for the Negroes and Unionists who came within 
the Federal lines. The Bur^u was in the War Department, but 
tor all practical purposes it was virtually independent of executive 
and military control. Indeed, it was like a fourth branch of the 
government during most of its existence. Its real control was not 
in the government at all, but in the hands of the Radicals who 
dominated Congress. There was a commissioner at the head of the 
Bureau, an assistant commissioner over each state, and district, 
county, and town agents under the assistant commissioner’s author- 
ity. General O. O. Howard, commissioner of the Bureau, was a man 
of good character; yet he had the Radical attitude that Southerners 
could not be trusted in their dealings with the freedmen, and that 
the Negroes must be protected from them by their Northern 
friends. The IcKal agents, as a rule, were unsuited to their tasks. 
Many, perhaps most, of them were Northerners, known as “Carpet- 
baggers” (see p. 484) , who had gone South after the war. Handi- 
capped by ignorance as to actual conditions and actuated in many 
cases by greed and prejudice, they made many serious, if not 
tragic, mistakes in the exercise of their large authority. 

As has already been seen, one important service performed by 
the Bureau was that of distributing relief to the needy— whites as 

1 See W. L. Fleming, The Sequel of Appomattox, 96-97. 
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well as blacks. However, the main function of the Bureau came to 
be that of guarding the welfare of the Negro as the Radicals con- 
ceived it. In pursuance of this object it assumed the supervision and 
regulation of all Negro labor agreements. Written contracts were 
drawn up by the Bureau agent and signed in his presence by both 
employer and employee. Wages, periods of work and of rest, holi- 
days, and other duties and rights were specified in great detail for 
wage hands, and specific details were embodied in contracts for 
share croppers. For the purpose of safeguarding the rights of the 
Negroes the Bureau was authorized to establish courts and supervise 
closely the trials in state or local courts where Negroes were involved. 
These local agents untrained in the law rendered judicial decisions 
affecting the rights of whites as well as blacks, often with serious 
injustice to the former. White men of the highest character were 
sometimes haled into court from a distance of forty miles on the' 
most trivial charges, where they “were lectured, abused, ridiculed, 
and arbitrarily fined or otherwise punished." 

The Freedmen’s Bureau not only “protected" the Negroes in their 
economic and civil rights but directly and indirectly undertook the 
education of the ex-slavcs. The Bureau established hundreds of 
schools for the Negroes and assumed the general supervision and 
protection of the other hundreds of Negro schools established by 
churches and other benevolent organizations. The educational 
division of the Bureau was the propaganda instrument of the Radi- 
cals. Through it the Negro was instructed not only in the subjects 
of the school curriculum but also in the doctrines of the Radicals 
and eventually in the more practical doctrines of the Republican 
Party. 

The thousands of men and women who conducted the educa- 
tional work of the Bureau were burning with unselfish zeal to 
uplift the colored race. As a rule, they were utterly brave and dis- 
regardful of personal comfort. But their love for the ex-slave was 
discounted by their hatred of the Southern white people. In their 
relations with the Negroes they disregarded the c ustoms of the people 
among whom they settled and demanded the immediate lowering of 
all racial barriers. Their schools also very quickly became political 
training centers for the freedmen when it seemed that they would be 
granted the right to vote. Here the ex-slaves were taught that the 
election of any but Republicans would bring about their re-enslave- 
ment. It was due to the teachings of the Northern missionaries that 
the Negroes separated from the ^white churches to which they had 
belonged and organized themselves into independent churches. 

These activities on the part of the Northern teachers naturally 
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aroused serious antagonism in the South. Because of this feeling 
the Southerners were inclined to overestimate the evil and under- 
estimate the good in these endeavors. Permanent success could 
scarcely attend the efforts of these zealots, and their work in most 
instances terminated when reconstruction was ended. Although the 
common schools set tip by this group were temporary, several 
important institutions of higher Negro education were established 
and have continued to be of great benefit in the education of Negro 
leaders. An offset to these gains was the racial and sectional animosi- 
ties aroused by the missionary teacheVs, which in the long run 
retarded the development of Negro education; for the hostility and 
indifference to Negro education that long survived reconstruction 
came laigely as a direct result t^f the Northern schoolteacher’s 
bitter teachings. 

The work of the Bureau was c arried on under the administration 
of Andrew Johnson, as well as later, and much of it while the 
reconstructed Johnson governments in the South still functioned. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the Bureau, sometimes called the 
“fourth department” of the Federal government, had interfered so 
greatly with the states of the South that they were* mere ghosts 
of states, and these ghosts were rendered even less of a reality by 
the constant interference of the military garrisons that took their 
orders from the Radical Seej^tary of War, Edwin M. Stanton. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau Act also provided that abandoned and 
confiscated lands in the South should be distributed among the 
freedmen in amounts not exceeding forty acres to each adult male. 
Since the policy of confiscation was not carried out to any consider- 
able extent, there was not much land available for such distribu- 
tion. However, the plan as misrepresented by unscrupulous inter- 
ested persons gave rise to the expectation among the Negroes that 
each of them would receive at the end of 1865 as a Christmas gift 
forty acres of land and a mule. This hope caused many of them to 
quit work and thus add to the confusion already existing in the 
labor system. 

PRESIDENTIAL RECONSTRUCTION OPPOSED BY THE RADICALS 

During the early days of his administration Johnson's reconstruc- 
tion policy was very popular in the North, and for a time the Radi- 
cals had difficulty in launching a successful attack on the Presiden- 
tial plan. Unfortunately, the Southern states themselves came to 
their aid when in the fall of 1865 they supplied the Radicals with 
their^.best argument by the passage of the Black Ccxles. This, said 
the Radicals, was open defiance of the victorious North; this was 
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rebellion: the Negro was being re-enslaved right before the eyes 
of the Northern people and of the entire world. Were the Northern 
people going to permit a defeated and dishonorable enemy thus to 
flout them, to defy them and undo the work of the four years of 
blood and sacrifice? 

In support of the evil forebodings of the Radicals were the 
numerous reports of Northern newspaper correspondents. Bureau 
officials, army officers, and those dispatched to make semiofficial 
investigations. These reports were, with few exceptions, over- 
whelmingly unfavorable. In one of these (that by Carl Schurz) it 
was stated that the loyalty of the people and most of the leaders 
consisted in necessity. In reply to these reports Wade Hampton, a 
prominent Southern leader, gave a correct appraisal of the situation 
as follows: 

The South unequivocally “accepts the situation” in which she 
is plated. Everything that she has done has been done in perfect 
faith, and in the true and highest sense of the word, she is loyal. 
By this I mean that she intends to abide by the laws of the land 
honestly, to fulfill her obligations faithfully and to keep her 
word sacredly, and I assert that the North has no right to demand 
more of her. You have no right to ask, or expect that she will at 
once profess unbounded love to that Union from which for four 
years she tried to escape at the cost of her best blood and all her 
treasure. 

The North was naturally inclined to accept such reports as 
those made by Schur/ rather than those of Southern leaders such as 
Hampton. The Radicals, ably led by Thaddeus Stevens in the 
House of Representatives and by Charles Sumner in the Senate, 
were prompt to take advantage of the situation in their favor. 
Through their influence Congress refused admission to the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators sent to Washington by the reconstructed 
states and appointed a Joint Committee on Reconstruction, com- 
posed of nine Representatives and six Senators, to inquire into 
conditions in the late Confederate States. In the investigation made 
by the Joint Committee a few outstanding Southerners like Robert E. 
Lee and Alexander H. Stephens were examined, but most of the 
witnesses called in were those that would naturally be supposed to 
give such evidence as the Radicals desired. The evidence so gath- 
ered was used to influence public opinion and win the support of 
the more conservative members of the Republican Party for a stem 
policy of reconstruction. It was i\ot long before many newspapers in 
the North were carrying a column or more purporting to depict 
Southern outrages against loyal blacks and whites. This had a 
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profound influence over public opinion, and the winter had not 
passed before there were distinct signs that the Northern public was 
looking with more and more favor upon the policy of severity advo- 
cated by the Radicals. 

In the meantime, Johnson and the Radicals had reached an open 
break, and the President, by his lack of tact and restraint, had said 
much to offend the Northern public and the moderate Republicans 
and thereby strengthen the Radicals. At the same time the Radicals 
had initiated a series of measures which undermined the President’s 
Southern policy still further. 

The fit St of these was a bill passed (February, 1866) to widen 
the powers and extend the life of tlie Freedmen’s Bureau for an in- 
definite period. Johnson vetoed this bill, giving his reasons in a 
specially able message. His veto message and executive prestige for 
the moment swayed a sufficient number of conservative Republicans 
to sustain the veto, and the bill failed at the time to become law. 
Unfortunately, the President by his lark of tact thiew cold water 
on the sentiment in lavor of this policy. In an impromptu speech 
made to a large crowd on the night of Februaiy 22 he hurled epithets 
at the Radicals calling by name Stevens, Sumner, an<J others. By 
this performance and others of like diaracter Johnson lost the sup- 
port of some conservative Republicans which he might have retained 
if he had always displayed tlm good temper, tact, and finesse which 
Lincoln used in dealing wim political opponents. By thus playing 
into the hands of liis enemies he strengthened their cause and 
weakened that of his own. 

The Radicals soon showed their power by having Congress pass 
the Civil Rights Bill (March 13, 1866). This bill declared that all 
persons born in the United States (except Indians not taxed, and 
subjects of foreign nations) are citizens and are entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of citizenship in all the states. The provisions 
of the bill were to be enforced by the Federal government through 
its marshals and the district courts. Johnson vetoed the bill on po- 
litical, constitutional, and social grounds. It was, he said, an infringe- 
ment upon the rights of the states and w'ould “foment discord 
among the rates” by instituting a perfect equality of the white and 
black races in eveiy state of the Union. Congress passed the law 
over the President’s veto, and shortly thereafter, again over his 
veto, passed viitually the same Freedman’s Bureau Bill that had 
recently been lost. 

In its final report on affairs in the South the Joint Committee 
on Reconstruction stated that the Southerners were still disloyal and 
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had offered “no evidence whatever of repentance for their crime.” 
The Federal government should exact from these unrepentant 
“rebels” indemnity for past injuries and security against their recur- 
rence. To achieve this indemnity and security certain conditions 
must be imposed upon the South. TItese conditions were embodied 
in the Fourteentli Amendment, which was adopted by Congress on 
June 13, 1866, and submitted to the states, including the Southern 
states, which the Joint Committee report had just declared illegal. 
This amendment made the Negro a citizen and granted him equal 
protection under the law; it provided for the reduction of representa- 
tion unless the Southern states granted suffrage to the Negro; it dis- 
({ualified from Federal and state offices all persons who had taken the 
oath, retjuiied by such office, to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States and afterward had supported the Confederacy: it 
guaranteed the validity of the national debt and forbade the pay- 
ment by state or national government of the Confederate debt or 
compensation for the emancipation of the slaves. 

It the Radicals were to carry to completion their policy of harsh 
retonsttuction with refeience to the South, it would be necessary for 
them to have a two-thirds majority in both houses of the next Con- 
gress to carry out their program over the Presidential veto. They, 
therefore, made a supreme effort to win an overwhelming victory in 
the C^ongressional election of 1866. They were greatly aided in this 
endeavor by a bloody riot which occurred at New Orleans (July .30, 
1866) , in which 41 men were killed and 146 wounded. The number 
of white Radicals and Negroes killed and wounded was greatly in 
excess of the casualties suffered by the white conservatives, and to 
the uninformed Northerners it looked like a “massacre” of Negroes 
and “Unionists” by the “lebels.” In reality it was a fight between the 
city police, composed largely of ex-Confederate soldiers, and a mass 
of well-armed but untrained Negroes led by Carpetbaggers and Scala- 
wags, who were attempting by foice to overthrow the state govern- 
ment of Louisiana and replace it with a Radical government. The 
mayor of New Orleans had urged the Federal Cicneral Baird to send 
in his soldiers to prevent rioting and bloodshed, but Baird had 
refused to act. The mayor then telegraphed President Johnson to in- 
tervene; but Stanton withheld the telegram until alter the mayor had 
taken matters into his own hands and brought about the “massacre." 

Another riot in which a great many Negroes were killed occurred 
in Memphis; and there were other violent disturbances over the 
South. In nearly all of these race. conflicts the Negroes, untrained ia 
the use of weapons of war, were led by both local and national Radi* 
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cal politicians into situations where they came into deadly conflict witli 
ex-Confederate soldiers highly skilled in the use of such weapons. 
The Northern people did not know the extenuating circumsiances 
in favor of the Southern participants in these riots, and the slaughter 
of so many freedmen by Southern white men stirred the indignation 
of the mass of Northern people. It began to look as if the guardian- 
ship of the Negro, which liad been exercised through the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, the Federal courts, and the military garrisons, was too weak 
to protect the Negro. Stronger measures seemed justified. 

The Radical cause was also aided by the unwise effoits made by 
Johnson in the Congressional campaign. His famous “swing around 
the circle” was his chief and most disastrous attempt at winning 
support in the North for his policy of reconstruction. He was invited 
to be present in Chicago at the laying of the (orncrsionc of the mon- 
ument in honor of Stephen A. Douglas, and he made a lour ol the 
principal cities of the North. At Philadelphia, New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, and St. Louis he made impromptu speeches 
in which he denounced the Radicals, fiequently calling them by 
name, as revolutionaries worse than ihe Southern rebels— as enemies 
of their country. He was mercilessly heckled and tormeitted by mob- 
sters who had been “planted” by tlie Radicals for that purpose, and 
he lost his head and replied to his tormentors. Many, perliaps most, 
of the newspapers jeered and^ocked the unfoitunatc President and 
wrongfully accused him of drunkenness and immoral conduct. The 
cartoonist, Nast, and the humorist, Petroleum V. Naseby, used their 
pens as effectively as harpoons against the sorely-wounded old man. 

In consequence the Radicals won a great victory in the (iongres- 
sional and state elections in the fall; but it is diflicult to decide 
to what extent the North voted against Andrew Johnson, against his 
policy of reconstruction, or for the Radical program. 

During the fall and winter of ISfifi-C)?, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was submitted to the states for ratification, and, despite the 
majority report of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction that the 
Southern state gewernments had no legal existence, CcMigvess placed 
the amendment before the legislatures eff these states lor ratilication. 
Since the members of the Southern legislai tires— as well as most 
officers from governor to justice of the peace— would be declared 
disqualified from holding office under its provisions, the Fourteenth 
Amendment would have the effect of destroying all the state gov- 
ernments in the South with the exception of Tennessee, whose 
government was in the hands of the Unionist element. Although 
both Johnson and the Southern states would have rejected the 
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Fourteenth Amendment because of this feature, they also objected 
to the alternatives of Negro suffrage or reduced representation. 
Therefore, all the Southern states except Tennessee rejected the 
Amendment. Tennessee, whose governor, W. G. Brownlow, was 
a man after the heart of Thaddeus Stevens and whose whole govern- 
ment was in tlie hands of bitter Radicals from the mountains, was 
admitted to the Union on ratification of the amendment. 
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JE HE Congressional election of 1866 had given the Republicans 
a two-thirds majority in both houses of Congress and they could 
pass, over the President’s veto, any measure upon which they could 
agree. The Southern legislatures in the winter of 1866-67 eliminated 
the most objectionable features from their Black Codes, but by 
rejecting the Fourteenth Amendment they had brought the recon- 
structed state governments into further disfavor in the North. 
Because of these circumstances, the Radicals were able fully to 
realize their plan for the reconstruction of the South.^They could, 
in the words of James A. Garfield, “remove the rubbish and rebuild 
from the bottom.” That is, they would now cast aside the Johnson 
governments and build ne^ states based upon the Negro popula- 
tion-led always, of course, by Radical white men. 

The Federal executive was now without power to restrain the 
tyranny of the Radicals, but at first it looked as if the Supreme 
Court would make an effective effort to save constitutional govern- 
ment. In the case of ex parte Milligan (1866) it seemed as if the 
use of the army as a governing agency would be broken. In 1864 
Milligan was convicted and jailed by a military tribunal on charges 
of disloyalty. In reviewing the case in 1866, the Supreme Court 
held that the Federal government had no constitutional authority 
to establish martial law or to try civilians by military courts where- 
ever the civil courts were open. The principle of the Milligan 
decision, if applied to the military reconstruction acts of the Radi- 
cals soon to be put into force, might have resulted in these acts 
being declared unconstitutional. The Republicans loudly con- 
demned this decision, and Congress reduced the number of judges 
on the Supreme Court from nine to seven, by providing that the 
two vacancies then existing on the bench should not be filled. In this 
way Johnson would be prevented from naming justices whose views 
would be ^inst the Radical policy. 
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This decision was followed by others declaring two recent acts 
of Congress unconstitutional. To safeguard its reconstruction policy 
against further interference by judicial interpretation. Congress 
passed an act (March, 1868) , over Johnson’s veto, which withdrew 
from the Court the authority to issue writs of habeas corpus and 
effectively took away from the Court jurisdiction over such cases 
as might bring into question the constitutionality of the reconstruc- 
tion acts. The Supreme Court, apparently influenced by the trend 
of public opinion, accepted this curtailment of its authority and 
denied that it had further jurisdiction in cases relating to Congres- 
sional acts dealing with reconstruction. 

THE IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

On March 2, 1867, Congress passed, over the President’s veto, 
the Tenure of Office Act, which prohibited the President from- 
removing, except with the consent of the Senate, officeholders con- 
firmed by the Senate. Cabinet officers were to hold office during the 
term of the President who appointed them and one month after. 
In case the President should remove a Cabinet officer while Congress 
was not in session, he was required to report the matter to the 
Senate not later than twenty days after Congress convened. The 
Senate was free to disapprove the President’s action and reinstate 
the officer. Although the Constitution is not specific as to the right 
of the President to remove those officeholders whose appointment 
must be confirmed by the Senate, nevertheless, the Presidents had 
exercised this power almost from the beginning of the Federal 
Union, particularly in the matter of Cabinet officers. 

By the spring of 1868 the Chief F.xecutive had been subordinated 
to Congress and placed in a humiliating position. But the extreme 
Radicals were not satisfied. Led by Stevens, they proposed to oust 
Johnson from the Presidency by impeachment proceedings. For 
the purpose of intimidating the President and in the hope of finding 
evidence on which to base impeachment, a continuous investigation 
was carried on during the spring and summer of 1867 without 
finding anything in his character or record on which charges could 
be brought. The great majority of the House favored impe^achment 
if enough "evidence” could be obtained to satisfy the public. So 
far Johnson had accepted and carried out in good faith the laws 
recently enacted by Congress which were so objectionable to him. 
Now, however, he defied Congress by an apparent violation of the 
Tenure of Office Act, which he regarded as unconstitutional. 

Edwin M. Stanton, the Secretary of War, was a thorn in the 
President’s side. He made use of his position in the Cabinet not to 
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further the aims of his chief but to give aid to his Radical enemies. 
Johnson’s patience finally reached the limit and he asked for Stan- 
ton’s resignation. When this was refused, the President suspended 
him during a recess of Congress and, in keeping with the Tenure of 
Office Act, reported the suspension to the Senate when Congress 
reassembled. The Senate refused to confirm the President’s action, 
and after five weeks of indecision Johnson went ahead without the 
consent of the Senate and dismissed his obstreperous War Secretary 
(February 21, 1868), Stanton barricaded himself in his office and 
continued as Secretary of War in violaiition of the President’s order 
of dismissal. 

The Radicals weie overjoyed at the President’s walking into their 
trap. They now hoped to impeach and remove him from office on 
the charge of violating the Tenure of Office Act and other misdeeds. 
The House l)y party vote passed a resolution impeaching Johnson 
“of high crimes and misdemeanors in office’’ and brought eleven 
charges against him. The accusations on which they mainly relied 
dealt with the President’s alleged violation of the Tenure of Office 
Act in dismissing Stanton. 

These chaiges weic presented to the Senate on March 4, 1868, by 
seven managers from the House, and on the following day the 
Senate was oigani/ed as a couit with Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase 
presiding. Thaddeus Stevens and Benjamin F. Butler were the two 
most prominent membeis cjf the House Commitee conducting the 
piosecution; and they rcpiesented a majority in the House who were 
willing to remove the Piesident on a mere paity vote without reler- 
ence to the law. Johnson had as legal counsel some of the ablest 
lawyers in America, but they were allowed only ten days to prepare 
the defense. Despite the short time for preparation, they c^uickly 
demolislied the legal basis for the impeachment charges and demon- 
strated with complete clarity that the attempt to get rid of the 
President was political and partisan. The removal of Stanton, they 
contended, did not violate the Tenure of Office Act, because this 
act provided that a Cabinet officer was to hold office— unless the 
Senate agreed to his dismissal by the President— only during the 
term of the President appointing him and one month afterward. 
Stanton was appointed by Lincoln in his first term and the act did 
not protect him. Furthermore, the President and his Cabinet 
believed that the act was unconstitutional, and the only means of 
testing the constitutionality of the law was to dismiss Stanton so 
as to bring the case before the court. The attempt to test the con- 
stitutionality of a law could scarcely be considered grounds for the 
impea^rment and removal of a President. 
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As the impeachment trial proceeded and tlie partisan motives 
became clear to the public, the more cautious Republican Senators 
showed less and less willingness to lend their aid in removing the 
President. Seven of them alter hearing the evidence were convinced 
that Johnson was innocent of any unlawful at t, and they decided to 
vote for acquittal. The twelve Democrats and these seven Republi- 
cans cast their vote against conviction of the President, and the vote 
stood 19 in favor of acquittal and 35 for conviction. Thus the 
Radicals lacked one vote of the two thirds necessary for removing the 
President. While the trial was in process, Jolmson strengthened his 
case by wisely nominating as Stanton’s successor CJeneral J. M. Scho- 
field, in whom both Radicals and conservatives had confidence; and 
the appointment was proof enough to those in a reasonable state 
of mind that the President was not trying to evade the enforcement 
of the reconstruction acts by placing a personal “tool” in that office.' 

The impeachment trial cleared the atm()sj)here to a considerable 
degree. Tlie failure to convict the President on parti-san grounds 
preserved the independence of the office ol the chief executive, which 
otherwise might have become subordinate to Congress. Although 
Johnson did not become popular in the North, the trial revealed his 
honesty of purpose and his good faith in executing laws that he 
believed unconstitutional. At the same time it caused many to doubt 
the honesty and sincerity ol the Radicals. Public opinion in the 
North definitely was rapidly moving away from support ol the Radi- 
cal policy of reconstnu tion. 

CONGRESSIONAI. Rl.CONS IROtmON 

The basic measures of the new letonstnution policy was the 
Military Reconstruction Act, passed over the President’s veto on 
March 2, 1867, and two supplementary acts passed March 23 and 
July 19. The Reconstruction Act ol March 2 declared that no legal 
state governments existed in ten Southern states still living under 
the Lincoln-Johnson governments (the government of Tennessee, 
having accepted the Fourteenth Amendment, was recognized and 
continued) . It divided the South into five military districts, each 
governed by a general appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate. The general was to preserve order, and in doing so 
might make use of the civil officials and courts or substitute complete 
martial law, as his judgment might indicate. A constitutional con- 
vention was to meet in each state and draw up a constitution satis- 
factory to the Radicals. To accomplish this, Johnson’s “loyal elec- 
torate” was set aside and a new “loyal electorate created, made tip 
of the freedmen above twenty-one years of age, and such remaining 
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whites as could take the oath that they had “not been disfranchised 
for participation in any rebellion or civil war against the United 
States.” Since it was believed that most ex-Confederates were willing 
to take the oath in order to defeat Negro-Carpetbag rule, the law 
of July 19, 1867, gave the registration officers the right to go behind 
the oath of such prospective registrants and refuse to register those 
who were in their opinion disqualified by having participated in 
rebellion. 

Despite his conviction that the R^ical reconstruction acts of 
March 2, 23, and July 19 were unconstitutional and revolutionary 
in purpose, Johnson proceeded to put them into effect without 
delay. He appointed the five generals over the five military districts 
into which the South had been divided. Most of these men were 
honest and capable; some were Radicals, some moderates, and others 
conservatives, but all were aware of their obligations to fulfill the 
letter and the spirit of the reconstruction laws whether they 
approved of them or not. At first it was the policy to allow the 
civil officers of the states to continue to perform their official duties 
during good behavior; but this policy was soon superseded by one of 
wholesale removals, and the vacancies so caused were filled with 
“Carpetbaggers” (see p. 484) and native Radicals. In Virginia, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas even the governors were 
removed. In addition to Removing thousands of elective officers, 
from county clerks to governors, they suppressed numerous news- 
papers and jailed the editois for criticizing reconstruction, closed 
churches, prohibited public meetings, stopped court proceedings, 
dismissed juries, required all jurors to take the ironclad test oath 
which excluded ex-Confederates. They enacted laws, levied taxes, 
and made appropriations from the state treasury. 

The first step taken under the reconstruction acts toward estab- 
lishing state governments was the registration of voters, which was 
completed by October, 1867. Registration was placed completely 
in the hands of the Radicals, and Negroes were listed without ques- 
tion. Many were allowed to “repeat” in several neighboring pre- 
cincts, whereas the whites were frequently refused registration when 
they were qualified even under the Radical law. The authority 
given the registrars, states W. L. Fleming, of using their own dis- 
cretion as to a man’s qualifications to register “was invoked to carry 
the disfranchisement of the whites far beyond the intention of the 
law in an attempt to destroy the leadership of the whites and to 
register enough Negroes to outvote them at the polls.” In the ten 
Confederate States, where the whites outnumbered the Negroes 
nearly two to one, there were 703,000 Negroes and only 672,000 
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whites registered. In all but four of the ten states Negro majorities 
were registered, and in all of them the Radical whites and colored 
voters combined were in the majority. 

This system of registration placed the Southern states in the Nepve$ 
pocket of the Republican Party. Virtually all the Negroes could be 
counted on to vote for the party that had given them their freedom n^ n %arty 
and was now championing their rights. The feeling th^t the Repub- 
licans were their friends and benefactors had been intensified by 
the propaganda carried on by the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
the missionaries and teachers of the North, and the leaders of the 
Union, or Loyal, League. 

The Union, or Loyal, League was formed during the war in the Union 
Northern states to bolster morale, combat the Copperhead move- 
ment, and to act as a bureau of propaganda for the Radicals and as a for 

pressure organization to influence Congress and the President. With. Repub- 
the progressive conquest of the South, Loyal League councils or 
lodges were organized for the Negroes in the occupied areas. Every 
hamlet had its League and by 1868 practically every Negro was a 
member of the League. The great objective of the white Radicals 
who organized and dominated the League was to control the Negro 
vote. The League was a secret order, and it met only at night and 
nearly always in a Negro church or schoolhouse. At these meetings the 
Negroes participated in elaborate, thrilling initiatory ceremonies 
that made a strong appeal to their dramatic instincts. They were told 
that unless Republican Congressmen and Presidents were elected 
and kept in office they would be re-enslaved; but that on the other 
hand if the Republicans were kept in power, particularly if General 
Grant were elected President, the Negroes would be given farms 
and political offices. 

This appeal to the Negroes’ fears, gratitude, and natural desire for 
gain could hardly fail to win the support of the majority. However, by 

a large minority of the Negroes disapproved of the methods and doc- persuasion 
trines of the League and refused at first to toe the party line. Such coercion 
Negroes were brutally treated by the League members, or were dis- 
missed from their churches and schools, ostracized by their own color 
and the white leaders, and thus coerced into League membership 
and into voting for the Republican candidates whom the League 
endorsed. The League therefore became a powerful political 
machine, and by its aid the vote of the Southern states was assured 
to the Radical Republican Party from county clerk to President 

There was another side to the League, other than the political— its 
violence and menacing conduct with regard to the white people— 
which will be discussed later. 
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The Republican Party in the South also included two groups of 
whites— the "Carpetbaggers” and the “Scalawags.” The former term 
was the one applied to those Northerners who had come to the South 
after the war. A few of these were earnest crusaders who were actu- 
ated by the desire to help the Negroes and uphold their rights: others 
had come to fish wealth out of the troubled waters in law-honest 
fashion; whereas still others, a numerous group, had swooped down 
upon the war-tom section to pick the bones of a dead social order. 
As a rule, these Nortlierners were poor and were said to have brought 
their belongings with tliem in carpetbJIgs— hence their name. Some 
of the Carpetbaggers weie men of high character, but many, piobably 
most, of tliem were self-seekers, who were willing to promote their 
own interests at the sacrifice of the rights of the Southern people. 
Therefore, the latter looked with disfavor upon the class as a whole. 
The “Scalawags” 1 were the white Southerners who co-operated with 
the Negroes and Carpetbaggers in tarrying out the policy of the 
Radicals. A few of the Scalawags were men who had opposed seces- 
sion and were conscientious in their support of Radical rule. Not 
many of tlie Scalawags, however, were prompted by high motives. 
Some of them were small farmers who resented the attit^ide of superi- 
ority which the planter class had held toward them, whereas many, 
probably most, of the Scalawags collaborated with the Radicals in 
the hope of advancing their own interests. Public sentiment in the 
South frowned heavily upon' them, considering them traitors to their 
section. 

The great majority of the white people of the South, legardless of 
their prewar political afTiliations, felt that they should unite into one 
party to fight against the rule of the Negroes, Carpetbaggers, and 
Scalawags. At first they were known as “Conservatives”; but since the 
Democrats had all along opposed the Radical policy of reconstruc- 
tion, the “Conservatives” naturally gave their support to that party. 
In this way there came into being the “solid South.” 

After the voters had been registered, the next step in Radical 
reconstruction was to have a double election in each state: one on 
whether a constitutional convention should be held, and the other 
on the choice of delegates to the convention should it be held. Since 
the law required that A majority of registered voters should cast their 
ballots in the electior;, many of the whites attempted to defeat the 
calling of conventions by abstaining from voting. But the Negroes, 
coached by the Union Leagues and other Radical agencies, came to 

1 ''Scalawag*' originally meant a scaly sheep. It was probably because of this conno- 
tation and the ugly sound of the word that the native Southeiners used it to designate 
the Souittiem whites who collaborated with the Radicals. 
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the polls in full strength, and a sufficient number of whites cast 
their ballot to bring the total vote to a majority of all who had 
registered. Consequently, the policy of part of the ex-Confederate 
clement of abstaining from voting resulted in the conventions 
liaving larger Radical majorities than they would have had if all 
the Southern whites not disfranchised had voted in the elections. 

The constitutions adopted by these state conventions were venge- 
ful in spirit and most of them went further in their disfranchise- 
ment of native Southern whites than had the provisions of the Rad- 
ical reconstruction acts of 1867. In these new constitutions there were 
thus provisions that ran tountei to Southern traditions in that they 
lowered or abolished race barriers. In South Carolina and Louisiana 
all race lines were abolished. On the other hand, there were many 
featuies of these new const ititt ions, most of which were taken from 
some of the newer constitutions of the Northern states, that the 
Southern whites regarded with approval. For example, many of the 
educational provisions, although not appropi iate at the moment for 
the ruined and impoverished South, were to be utili/.ed later in pro- 
moting a better public school s\stem than the South had ever known 
belore. Certain changes were alscj made in the local government. 

liy the spring of 1808 constitutions had been framed in most of 
the Southern states and weic read) lor submission to the registered 
voters for ratification. Thete weie delays in adoption in a few of the 
states, but before the middle ot 1870 all the former Confederate 
states had been leadmitted into the I'nion and reconstruction was 
now technically complete. The Republicans were anxious to have 
these states back in the Union, lor they needed their votes in the 
Piesidential election ol 18(’)8. The fall elections of 1867 shotved that 
the Repidtlicans were losing giound in the Ncjrth and the Radicals 
tsere woiried about the prospects for the campaign of 1868. The 
reconstruction policy ol the Republican Patty, particulaily Negro 
suffrage, was becoming unpopular despite the constant revival of 
Southern “outrage” prcjpaganda. The states of Minnesota, Michigan, 
Kansas, and Ohio had just rejected Negro suffrage and thus repudi- 
ated the basic principle of Radical reconstruction, whereas in the 
entire Union only five New England states and New York permitted 
the Negro to vote. Eight of the Southern states were admitted into 
the Union in time for the election of 1868, and they could be counted 
as “pocket boroughs” of the Republican Party. Their vote would 
guarantee the success of the Republicans in the coming election. In 
each Southern state the government was turned ovei to the legisla-i 
ture and officials elected by the voters, and the military governors 
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withdrew. There was, however, so much oposition to the new regime 
that the army of occupation was kept in each state. 

THE PUPPET STATE GOVERNMENTS 

The government of the Southern states was now placed in the 
hands of the Negroes, Scalawags, and Carpetbaggers, who acted under 
instructions from the Radical Republicans in the North. These 
puppet states remained under this type of rule from about three to 
nine years. Only one state, Virginia, escaped to some extent after 
three years of military rule. All these stales had many common expe- 
riences, although reconstruction bore harder on some than on others. 
Those on whom it bore the hardest had a large Negro population 
like South Carolina, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

Under this regime the state governments were corrupt and incom- 
pietent in all three branches— executive, judicial, and legislative. The 
governor, who was the official in closest touch with the Radical 
leaders in Washington, exercised large authority through his power 
of appointment and removal. As a rule, the governors were not com- 
petent for their responsible positions and were politically corrupt; 
many of them were also without personal honor. The governors and 
the “Radical ring" of subordinates not only collected their salaries 
and fees, but looted the states in which they operated. The “Radical 
ring” bought and sold offices as if dealing in stocks and bonds. These 
offices were made to pay. Flir example, clerical employees in the 
state auditor’s office of Arkansas, which under the Johnson govern- 
ment were paid |4000, under Radical rule in 1873 were paid $92,000. 
The cost of state printing rose into millions. From top to bottom it 
was thus. 

The “fountain of justice,” the state and Federal judiciary of the 
South, was polluted. Supreme Court Judge R. K. Scott of South 
Carolina advertised his decisions for sale and was promoted to the 
governorship of the state as due reward for such “services.” F. J. 
Moses, who later became governor, already had a criminal record 
as a thief when made judge in South Carolina; and it was estimated 
by Governor D. H. Chamberlain, the last Carpetbag governor of 
South Carolina, that there were two hundred South Carolina trial 
judges who not only had no knowledge of the law but could neither 
read nor write. 

The state legislatuies were more corrupt and were possessed of 
a lower intellectual level than the judiciary. Much of the Radical 
vote, predominantly Negro in some of the Black Belt states, was for 
sale. There were fixed prices ranging from a few dollars on minor 
bills t& several hundred on a bill to support a railroad by state en* 
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dorsement of railroad bonds. In Louisiana a railroad bill, according 
to the testimony of a witness, cost $80,000 in the purchase of the leg- 
islature and more than that when the signature of the governor was 
obtained. The legislatures voted themselves extra mileage and “legis- 
lative supplies” consisting of such articles as bacon, country hams, 
feather beds, perfume, corsets, bustles, monogram cut glass, furni- 
ture, whiskey, wines, and champagnes. The South Carolina legislature 
maintained for itself a free restaurant which cost the state $125,000 
during one session. James S. Pike, a Republican writer, visited the 
South Carolina legislature during the period when it was composed 
largely of the recently freed slaves. In a book entitled The Prostrate 
State, he makes some shrewd observations and descriptions, not un- 
sympathetic to the Negro, but realistic as to the larger meaning: 

In the place of this old aristocratic society stands the rude form of , 
the most ignorant democracy that mankind ever saw, invested with 
the functions of government. ... It is barbarism overwhelming 
civilization by physical force. It is the slave rioting in the halls of 
his master, and putting tliat master under his feet. And, though it 
is done without malice and without vengeance, it is nevertheless 
. . . completely and absolutely done. 

In all this tlie Negro, unlettered, untaught by experience and tradi- The Negro 
tion, and unaware of the moral responsibility attached to the politi- ^ 
cal franchise and power, was being used to his great detriment by 
fanatical abstractionists like Sumner and political opportunists like 
B. F. Butler. Tragically, the Negro would be made to pay for mis- 
takes for which he was only in the smallest degree responsible. 

As previously observed, the Civil War had destroyed much of the Sale of 
accumulated wealth of the South: all moneys, all bonds related to 
the Civil War, the investments represented by nearly four million i^x burden 
slaves, much of the physical equipment including buildings, indus- on land 
tiial pl.ints, railroads, bridges, fences, livestock, etc. But there re- 
mained the land, which could still produce cotton, tobacco, sugar cane, 
and rite. This one leinaining loim ol capital wealth was made to carry 
much ol the burden ol the Radical governments described above. To 
meet the extravagant demands of the government the Carpetbag- 
Negro regime made loans by the sale of from two to three hundred 
millions of dollars in bonds and levied an unbearable tax upon the 
land. For example, the state tax rate was increased 800 per cent in 
Louisiana and 1400 per cent in Mississippi, and other states suffered 
similar burdens. Such a burden was more than tens of thousands of 
farmers and planters could carry,* and great empires of land were sold 
for taxes under the sheriff’s haiftmer. In Mississippi alone an area 
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the size of Massachusetts and Rhode Island combined was sold in 
one year because the owners were unable to pay the taxes. It was at 
this time that white tenancy in the South acquired its impetus; for 
many of those who lost their lands were small farmers. 

Although the Southern state constitutions had all provided for 
Negro suffrage, farsighted Radicals in Washington had seen from 
the first the necessity of granting the Negro the ballot by amendment 
of the Federal Constitution. For it would be only a matter of time 
until the ex-Confederates and conservative Unionists, who were unit- 
ing everywhere against Negro-Carpetbag and Scalawag rule, would 
gain control in the South; and, if not prevented by the Federal Con- 
stitution, they would repeal the provisions of the state constitutions 
granting suffrage to the Negroes. The result was the Fifteenth 
Amendment, which states that: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or hy any state on account 
of race, color, or previous conditions of servitude. 

This Amendment was soon ratified and became part of the Consti- 
tution early in 1 870. 

THE SOl'TIlERN UNDERt,ROUND MOVEMENT 

By the Thirteenth, Foiirt^nth, and Fifteenth Amendments the 
Negro had been transformedMrom a slave to a citizen with the right 
of suffrage. The power to govern liis former master had also been 
conferred upon him and his Carpetbag and Scalawag associates. 
Surely the bottom tail was now on top. This sudden revolution in the 
scKial order was contrary to the usual practice among English- 
speaking peoples. Prior to this time it had been the tradition among 
Anglo Saxons to bring about political and social refoims by the 
process of gradual evolution rather than by sudden revolution. That 
the Southern people would calmly accept the new order, with the 
deplorable misgovernment that attendecl it, could not be expec ted 
in view of their loyalty to ancestral tradition. Therefore, to protect 
themselves against the oppression of the new regime they organized a 
type of resistance similar to but far more effective than the under- 
ground organization of the countries occupied by Hitler in the 
Second World War. 

The Southern underground was usually called the Ku Klux Klan 
by the Radicals. As a matter of fact, however, there were numerous 
secret organizations of tlie white people. Perhaps the largest of these 
was the Knights of the White Camelia, which operated primarily in 
the Blic:k Belt of the lower South. The more spectacular Ku Klux 
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Klan, which operated more in tlie upper South— although it did not 
confine itseli to any region— ranked second. Then there were the 
Order of the Pale Faces, The White Man’s League, The Red Shirts, 
Shot Gun Clubs, and others too numerous to mention. 

The Klan proper was organ i/.ed at Pulaski, Tennessee, in 1866 by 
a group of mischievous but bored young men who held secret meet- 
ings in an abandoned and “haunted” house with the idea of amusing 
themselves. Attired in fantastic hoods, cardboard hats, and long 
flowing robes, they stood on slumps and rock fences, and sat upon 
tombstones in the neighborhood graveyards near the roads, where 
the Negioes passed in tlieir nightly going to and coming from the 
revival meetings, lodges, and Union I,eagucs. These devices were so 
effective in Itightening the superstitious Negroes that they were used 
everywhere by the Southern whites to indiue the Negroes to conduct 
themselves with more regard lor law and order. Accordingly, the 
organization spread rapidly in one form or another throughout the 
ex-Conlederate States and even in some of the border states. 'I'lie term 
“Ku Klux” was derived from the (ireek word Kyklos, meaning 
“circle": and the word “Klan” was probably added for euphony as 
well as the implication of “clan.” It was oigani/cd as a unified, mili- 
tary body at Na.shville in April, 1867, and tailed it.self the “Invisible 
Finpire.” As reorganized in 1868, the head ol the “Empire” was the 
Grand Wizard, who, it is supiKxsed, was the iamous C^onfederate 
cavalry leader, N. B. Forrest. The smallest unit of organization was 
the Den, or local chapter, diretted by the tbancl Clyclops and two 
assistants who had the appiopriate title ol Night Hawks. 

Although the Ku Klux Klan appropi idled the title, the entire 
undci ground movement might have been fittingly tailed the “Invisi- 
ble Empire,” for in truth these secret .sotieiies weie for many years 
the only government to which the Southern whites tould turn for 
protection. 

During the first two years the Klan continued its Halloween antics, 
riding over the countryside in lantastic disguises. A Negro who had 
toinmitted some offense would be wakened at night to find half a 
dozen vvhite-iobed figures standing siletitly around his bed: or sitting 
upon white-robed horses in the yaid. Eventually, a sepulthral voice 
might infoim the Negro that he was beholding the ghosts of former 
white neighbors, who had been killed at Shiloh or Gettysburg, and 
who had been unable to rest because of misconduct of the Negro 
and his friends. 

After having been fooled and frightened for a year or more the 
Negroes became aware that Sotflhern white men were underneath 
the ghostly apparel. The Klansiiien then considered it necessary to 
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resort to violent measures. However, the Klan and its kindled socie- 
ties did not usually resort to force until 1867-68, when the Union 
League entered upon a career of violence. At the meetings of the 
lodges of the League the Negroes heard inflammatory speeches by 
Radical leaders and they were told that the only way to have peace 
and plenty, to get “the forty acres and a mule,” was to kill some of 
the leading whites in each community as a warning to others. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that League members began to shoot into the 
ranks of Klansmen and commit acts of violence upon peacehil citi- 
zens. “In North Carolina twenty-eight barns weie burned in one 
county by negroes who believed that Governor Holden, the head of 
the State League, had ordered it.”^ The Klan and the Knights reacted 
to this violently. Members ol these ordeis, going in groups, would 
break into the meetings ol the Le.igiie, seizing both black and white 
leadeis and cariying them to some secluded spot. Here they were 
tried by a “(ourt” and not infrequently flogged and sometimes shot. 

The underground organizations also tinned their attention to 
Bureau clerks, mi.ssionaiies, and loud-inouthcd politicians who were 
at the bottom ol the Negroes’ ill will and hatied toward Southern 
whites. The.se were warned to mend their rvays, and»il they dis- 
regarded this warning they weie subjected to severe piinishinent. 

The success of the Klan and the Knights ol the White C'amclia 
in breaking up the Union Le^igue and ejuieting oi driving out many 
of the Carpetbaggers and Scalawags convinced the Radicals that 
these secret organizations were a serious tnenate to their aiithoiity 
in the South. To meet this danger they had Congress pass (1870 71) 
three enforcement acts, or “force bills,” as they were called. The 
last ol these acts is also known as the Ku Klu\ Klan Act (sec p 492) . 

Although the United States Supreme Court later (187.5 and 
1882) declared the Ku Klux Klan Act and most ol the lotce acts 
unconstitutional. President Giant in the meantime had vigoiously 
carried out the provisions of the Ku Klux Klan Act. He decl.ired 
a state of war and suspended the writ of habeas corpus in nine 
counties in South Carolina and made fiee use of soldiers in other 
Southein states. Several thousand of the most prominent men, 
chiefly in Noith Carolina, South Carolina, and Mississippi, were 
arrested, and thousands of others fled the country to escape the 
grasp of the marshal and his deputies, the United States soldiers, 
and the black-and-tan state militia. 

The terroristic methods used to execute the force acts, especially 
the Ku Klux Klan Act, together with the growing violence of the 

1 W. Fleming, The Sequel of Appomattox, 185. 
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se'ret orders, nused tlie more rautious and farsighted leaders 
ofTicially to disband the Klan and kindred organizations. The 
Southern whites were, however, still organized; but their organiza- 
tion was no longer secret nor did they wear disguises, and they were 
openly political. They announced that they were going to regain 
control of the state governments at any cost. Well-armed organiza- 
tions like the Red Shirts of South Carolina and the Mississippi Shot 
Gun Clubs rode over the countryside and through the towns and 
villages in large numbers. Before election day they went from house 
to house and warned the Negroes not to go to the polls. On election 
day they rode to the vicinity of the polls and sat their horses quietly 
and menacingly. 

The Southerners were aided in their efforts to restore home rule 
by a change in the attitude of the North. The Northern people had 
grown tired of the Southern question and were also inclining to, 
the view that the South ought to be free to solve its own 
problems. The incompetence and corruption of the Carpetbag- 
S( alawag rule gave an added impetus to this feeling. The final cause 
of the overthrow of reconstruction in the South was the division 
among the Radicals. In every Southern state the excesses of the 
Carpetbaggers and the entrance of the Negro in politics caused most 
of the Union Democrats, Scalawags, and the old Whigs who had 
collaborated with the Radical Republican Party, to desert the latter 
and join the Democrats; next, the more cemservative Carpetbaggers 
went over to the “white man’s party”; and, finally, there was a 
division between the Radical Carpetbaggers and Negroes, who 
realized that they were getting only crumbs. Thus split into factions, 
the Radicals became easy victims for the powerfully-organized whites, 
who had taken over all but three states when Hayes brought the 
whole process of military reconstruction to an end. 

Despite this development in favor of home rule. Southern leaders 
were still disqualified by the Fourtheenth Amendment from hold- 
ing state or Federal office. It reciuired a two-thirds majority vote 
of both houses of C^ongress to remove this disability. Only a lew 
thousand individuals had been relieved of this disability before 
1872. Finally in May, 1872, Congress, acting in accord with a rec- 
ommendation of President Grant, passed an amnesty act which 
covered all except a few hundred, and many of the latter group 
soon received individual pardons from Congress. 

Thus was brought about the participation in political affairs of 
the rank and file as well as the leaders of the ex-Confederates. This, 
of course, hastened the end of Radical rule. 
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LATER JUDICIAL VIEW OF RECONSTRUCTION 

The Supreme Court, restrained in part by Congressional action 
(see pp. 478 t.) and in part by fear for its own existence as an 
independent department of government, refrained until 1875 from 
expressing any opinion on the constitutionality of the Radical recon- 
struction laws. Indeed, reconstruction was virtually ended and the 
Radicals had been swept from power by the “tidal wave” election of 
1874 before the Supreme Court felt that the time had come to reassert 
itself. One cannot forego the conclusic^n later expressed by Mr. 
Dooley that the Supreme Court lollows the election returns. At any 
rate the Court, beginning in 1875, proceeded methodically to de- 
molish whatever remained of the legal basis ol reconstruction. The 
military reconstruction acts of 1867 (see pp. 481 f.) in theory auto- 
matically terminated by the end ol 1870, alter the Southern states 
were all “readmitted” into the Union; and the Freedmen’s Bureau 
law had expired in 1872, so that the Couit had no opportunity to 
pass on them when they were in force. The most important laws of 
reconstruction remaining in 1875, when the Supieme Court turned 
to this matter, were the force acts and the civil rights la\s^ 

The first force act (1870) placed heavy penalties on all peisom 
using threats, force, bribery, oi othei means to prevent c iti/ens from 
voting. The President was authorized to use the armed fortes of the 
United States to enforce th^ law. The second force act (1871) 
amended the hrst by placing the Federal elections under the juris- 
diction of the Court. The third or Ku Klux Klan Act gave the 
President the right to suspend the writ of habeas corpus when and 
where he thought it necessary and placed a severe penalty upon 
all individuals participating in Klan activities— presumably to 
prevent Negroes from voting and to curtail their civil rights. The 
Civil Rights Act (1875) secured to the Negro equal privileges 
in hotels, railway cars, theaters, and other public accommo- 
dations. 

Beginning in 1875 the Supieme Couit began to attack the consti- 
tutionality of the forte acts and the Civil Rights Act. In this year the 
Court, in cautious language, decided that most of the first force act 
was unconstitutional: and in 1882 it declared, in unequivocal terms, 
that the Ku Klux Act and the chief provisions of the force laws were 
unconstitutional. Two years later (1884) it was decided that the 
Civil Rights Act was also unconstitutional. All of these decisions were 
on the same ground— namely, that these acts were directed against 
discrimination by private persons, whereas the late Amendments to 
the Cdhstitution (under which the cases were brought into court) 
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were directed not against discrimination by private persons but 
against discriminatory state laws. 

THE ELECTION OF 1868 

The reconstruction policy of the Radicals had repercussions in the 
North as well as in the South. As has already been noted, the cam- 
paign of 1866 was a landslide for the Radicals. In 1867, however, 
there was a great reaction against Radicalism in the state elections. 
The Democrats carried New York and Pennsylvania and in Ohio 
they defeated the Negro suffrage amendment by 50,000 votes. This 
reaction against Radicalism portended del eat for 1868 unless the 
Radicals could circumvent the trend. This they did, by “readmitting” 
seven Southern states in time to cast their votes for the Radicals and 
by "drafting” General Cirant as Presidential nominee. Before the war 
(irant had shown little interest in politics and he had voted only 
once in a Presidential election, and this vole was cast for the Demo- 
cratic nominee Buchanan in 1856 “because he knew Fremont.” 
Since the war his attitude toward their reconstruction policy had 
been satisfactory to the Radicals, and he had been brought into 
higher favor with them by his bitter quarrel with Johnson. The main 
reason, however, for making him tlie Republican standard-bearer 
was that he was easily the most popular man in the party. Accord- 
ingly, he was unanimously nominated on the first ballot. The con- 
vention named for the Vice-Presidency, Schuyler Colfax, the Repub- 
lican Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Grant accepted the nomination in a chatacterislically brief letter 
in which he promised, if elected, to “administer all laws in good faith, 
with economy and with a view of giving peace, quiet, and protection 
everywhere.” He concluded his letter with the famous words, soon 
made ironic by the events of his administration, “Let us have peace.” 
The Republican platform naturally endorsed Radical reconstruc- 
tion; it explained that, although Negro suffrage must be imposed 
upon the Southern states by national authority, it was a matter for 
each Northern state to decide for itself. The platform promised that 
payment of the national debt should be made “in the utmost good 
faith to all creditors.” This was vague enough not to antagonize the 
greenback element in the West, but at the same time it implied, for 
the Eastern bondholders, a promise to pay the national debt in 
specie. 

The Democrats meeting in national convention in New York on 
July 4 adopted a platform which scathingly denounced the work of 
the Radicals in the South. Instead of restoring the Union, it asserted; 
they had placed ten Southern states under “military despotism and 
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Negro supremacy” and had so embittered the Soutli that real union 
was further off than ever. This whole reconstiuction policy was 
denounced as “unconstitutional, revolutionary and void.” The plat- 
form boldly grappled with the currency question, which was almost 
as important to Westerners as reconstruction. It incorporated the 
greenback plank of George H. Pendleton of Ohio. This was the pro- 
posal that the government war bonds be paid off in greenback 
currency unless the law covering a particular issue of these bonds 
specified that they should be paid off in specie. To Westerners this 
“Ohio idea,” as it was called, looked likie simple justice since a con- 
siderable portion of the bonds had been pun based from the govern- 
ment with depreciated greenbacks during the war. They wanted 
the same money for both “the bondholders and the plow holders.” 

Although the convention incorporated the greenback plank of 
the West, the Eastern Democrats were unwilling to suppoit Pendle- 
ton, its author, for President. The convention therefore passed him 
by and unanimously nominated for the Presidenc y Horatio Seymour, 
Democratic war governor of New York. For the Vice-Piesidency the 
convention named Francis P. Blair of Missouri. 

The Presidential campaign that now followed was^one of great 
bitterness. Although Grant and Seymour took very little active part, 
the political leaders of both parties left few things unsaid. The 
Republicans, as they were wont to do for the next generation, “waved 
the bloody shirt.” ^ They appealed to the “patriotism” of the North- 
ern white people and the gratitude of tlie Southern Negioes for 
support. The Republican Party, they proclaimed, was the party of 
the Union and emancipation; whereas the Democratic Party, iden- 
tified with the Copperhead movement in the North and “lebellion” 
in the South, was the party of treason and slavery. The Democratic 
Party was also denounced as advocating the payment of the national 
debt in “dishonest money,” which was, they asserted, just another 
form of repudiation. The Republicans boldly upheld their recon- 
struction policy in the South by contending that it was the only 
method by which the Southern people could be kept fiom open 
rebellion and from re-enslaving the black man. They supported their 
arguments with tales of outrage by Southern whites committed 
against the black and white Unionists and branded as grossly exag- 

1 The expiession, “waving the bloody shirt,” was applied to tlie effoits of Northern 
politicians to stir up feeling against the South and the Democrats, who weie hiendly 
to the South. It owed its origin to a dramatic incident in the House when Representa- 
tive Ben Butler was urging diastic measures against the South on account of the 
Ku Klux outrages. To give point to his argument he waved a bloody nightshirt of a 
Carpetbagger who had been mobbed in Mississippi. After home rule was restored in 
the Sosith, the politicians there would also appeal to the prejudice aroused by the 
war and reconstruction— to win votes for the Democratic Fai ty. 
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gerated or untrue the stories of corruption, violence, and fraud on 
the part of the Radicals and Negroes in the Southern states. The 
Democratic leaders, however, strove mightily and with some success 
to keep the attention of the Northern people upon the reconstruction 
record of the Radical Republican Party, North and South. The 
enslavement of the South, they contended, was already accomplished 
by military despotism; the North was rapidly falling victim to this 
despotism; and the election of Grant would complete the process. 
They attempted also to establish as party issues the currency question 
and tlie protective tariff. 

Despite the growing alarm in the North over Radical excesses, 
Grant’s popularity as “the savior of the Union” carried the election 
foi the Republican Party. Superficially, it looked like a landslide for 
that pauy, for (irant received 2H electoral votes and carried twenty- 
six states, while Seymour leceived only 80 electoral votes and carried 
only eight states. But Giant’s majorities in those states that he carried 
were tiot large, foi out of six million votes cast for tlie two candidates, 
(iiant had won by a bare three bundled thousand. 
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tion, th. 31. 

3. “Swinging Around the Circle."— l.loyd P. Stryker, Andrew Johnson, ch. 39. 

4. 'I'he Impeachment ot President Johnson.— W. L. Fleming, The Sequel of 
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gess, Reconstruition and the Constitution, ch. 9. 
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^^^RANT assumed office as President without real political obliga- 
tions. On the contrary, the Republican Party owed him everything. 
Men with a social conscience hoped, thereiore, that he would place 
a firm check upon the corruption in public office which had grown 
at an accelerated speed since 1861 and would restore peace and sta- 
bility to the nation. To those who had such hopes. Grant’s two 
administrations were to be bitter disappointments. 

The last, and in some respects the worst, phase of Radical recon- 
struction in the South came after Grant’s accession to the Presidency. 
That the general who showed such a generous spirit at Appomattox 
Court House should share, as President, the blame tor the great 
injustice done to one sectioA of the country is one of the strange 
paradoxes of history. The explanation is that Grant was sadly lacking 
in the qualities needed tor the responsibilities which he as President 
had assumed. The failures he had experienced in his business ven- 
tures in the prewar years caused him to place too high an estimate on 
financial success. His disposition to support his fiicnds and subordi- 
nates against adverse criticism— even when deserved--was a serious 
fault in a President although it might have proved only a short- 
coming, or even a virtue, in a general. He was also a poor judge of 
men and had no skill in playing the difficult game of politics. That 
he would become the victim ol unscrupulous slock gamblers and 
corrupt spoilsmen should have occasioned no surprise. 

One of the most serious mistakes made by the President was his 
failure to choose the right persons lor the various Federal offices. 
His list of appointees included too many personal friends and rela- 
tives as well as too many petty grafters and large-scale embezzlers. 
These corrupt officials had scarcely warmed their official chairs before 
they began laying plans for graft; and they were only joining in with 
Congressmen and officers of state or municipal governments who had 
alreadly had much experience in this field of public finance. 
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The President’s lack of judgment in choosing his subordinates 
was also shown in the selection of his first Cabinet, although he was 
able to secure the services of a few very capable men. After E. B. 
Wasliburne, a Representative in Congress from Grant’s home dis- 
trict in Illinois, had served as Secretary of State for a short time this 
important post went to Hamilton Fish of New York. This was a 
fortunate choice, for Fish was capable and markedly successful in 
the conduct ot foreign relations. For Secretary of War, he chose his 
old chief of staff, John A. Rawlings, who died within a few months. 
Governor J. D. Cox of Ohio was appointed Secretary of the Interior, 
and Judge E. R. Hoar of Massachusetts, Attorney General. Hoar 
and Cox were men of caliber and character, and, because of their 
refusal to go along with the spoilsmen who surrounded the President, 
they were soon forced out of the Cabinet. Grant’s Cabinet, then, with 
the exception of Hamilton Fish, was of extremely low quality. 

FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

Since the Republicans in their platform in 1868 had promised that 
the payment of the national debt should be made “in the utmost good 
faith to all creditors,’’ the “sound money’’ element of the party 
chose to consider the election of CJrant in 1868 as a mandate to 
redeem both the bonds and the greenback currency in gold or its 
equivalent. If this were done, the paper currency would rise in 
value to par and prices would fall. This would be an injury to 
debtors, for they would have to pay debts contracted in depreciated 
greenbacks with a currency on a par with gold. It would also vir- 
tually be giving a bonus to the bondholders by paying them in gold 
or its equivalent for bonds bought with a depreciated currency, 
which at one time was worth less than forty cents in gold. Despite 
this objection to a policy of deflation, about two weeks after Grant’s 
inauguration in 1869 Congress enacted a law pledging “the faith of 
the United States’’ to pay the national debt “in coin or its equivalent 
as soon as possible.’’ 

It was soon after this declaration by Confess of the intention of 
the government to pay off the national debt in coin that the Supreme 
Court cast its influence upon the side of “sound money.” In the case 
of Hepburn v. Griswold the Court, in a five-to-three decision, de- 
clared unconstitutional that aspect of the legal tender acts making 
greenback currency legal tender for debts or obligations contracted 
prior to the passage of the first of these laws (February 25, 1862) . 
Although Salmon P. Chase as Secretary of the Treasury had approved 
the law making greenback notes legal tender, as Chief Justice he 
voted with the majority and delivered the majority opinion. In this 
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opinion he contended that this provision of the law was unconsti- 
tutional because it violated a contract and deprived a person of 
property without due process of law. The minority decision, deliv- 
ered by Justice Miller, upheld the constitutionality of the legal 
tender acts on the grounds of the necessities of war and the right of 
Congress to disregard a contract: the Constitution forbade a state 
but not Congress to violate a contract. 

The powerful greenback element of the Republican Party, whose 
stronghold was in the West, but which, had allies in the East, now 
raised a bitter hue and cry against Cha'^e and the Court. The rail- 
roads and many other large corporations which had issued bonds 
either for gold prior to the war or lor greenbacks during the war were 
thoroughgoing greenbackers; they would gain if they paid off their 
prewar gold bonds in greenbacks and lose if tliey paid off in gold the 
bonds sold for greenbacks. They, too, joined in the protest against 
Chase and the Court majority. 

In the meantime two vacancies in the Supreme Court, created by 
the death of Justice Grier and the resignation of Justice Swayne, 
were filled by the appointment of two railroad attorneys, William 
Strong and Joseph P. Bradley. In making these nomiijations (irant 
probably had no intention of influenc ing the ac tion ol the (k)urt on 
the greenback question; but the new appointees agreed with Justice 
Miller, and there was now a |najority in favor of the constitutionality 
of the legal tender acts. The Court therefore soon reversed its former 
decision and in two new cases {Knox v. Lee and Parker v. Davii) 
declared that greenback currency was a legal tender in the case of 
contracts made prior to, as well as after, February 25, 18(i2. 

The greenback advocates believed that the panic of 1873 and the 
depression which followed were chiefly the result of deflation caused 
by the rapid payment of the national debt, the accompanying with- 
drawal of the national bank notes which had been issued upon these 
bonds, and the consequent deflation of prices. This deflationary 
policy, however, was not solely responsible for the panic. Other and 
more important causes were overexpansion of credit in the building 
of railroads and the development of industries, and the overproduc- 
tion of agriculture, largely on credit, in the West. Much of the capital 
used in financing the railroads and industrial enterprises was secured 
abroad. The interest on these loans had to be paid in gold, and the 
occess of imports over exports also had to be met by gold. This drain 
on the gold supply was greater than the country could stand. Just 
prior to 1873 prosperity became feverish and speculators overactive. 
As always happens, the overextended boom was followed by a crash. 
The failure of the noted banking firm. Jay Cooke and Company, 
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ihat had overinvested in the Northern Pacific Railway, gave the 
signal for panic, which broke in September, 1873. It had the usual 
characteristics of a financial crash— the tumbling of stocks, bank- 
ruptcies, and the closure (for ten days) of the stock market. The 
financial panic was followed by a six-year depression, during which 
factories were closed and unemployment was widespread. 

Despite this growing dissatisfaction of the West with the Admin- 
istration’s seeming partiality for the Eastern capitalists, and the 
Republican defeat in the election of 1874, the Grant Administration 
continued to direct efforts toward “sound money” and deflation. 
The result was the passage of the act of January, 1875, providing for 
the resumption of specie payment on January 1, 1879. In order to 
accomplisli this the law provided that greenback notes, amounting 
at the time to $356,000,000, should be retired until only $300,000,000 
remained in circulation, and that suflicient gold be purchased with 
bonds to redeem whatever greenbacks should be presented for ex- 
change. It was believed correctly, as events proved, that once people 
found that tl'.ey could exchange their gieenbacks for gold, they 
would prefer to keep the paper money. 

In the platform and campaign of 1868 the Republican Party had 
promised a further reduction of the remaining war tax. Congress in 
1865 had repealed taxes on pig iron and coal, lowered the rates on 
otiier articles, and reduced tlie revenue derived from internal taxes 
about $15,000,000 in one year. In 1866 the taxes on other articles 
were loweied or abolished, and the tax on incomes of less than $1000 
was abolished. In the two sutceeding years the taxes were lowered 
oi abolished on many more articles. The Grant Administration had, 
ihereloic, only to complete a process already well advanced. The 
act ol July 14, 1870, abolished almost the whole system of internal 
taxes, int hiding the tax on incomes, which was to cease within two 
years. The taxes on lu]uors, tobaccos, and the licenses to sell them 
were about all that were left of the complex internal war tax system. 

During the war the manulacturers had paid, as has been obseirved, 
income tax, license tax, tax on their products, etc., and it was con- 
sidered just that they should be protet ted by a high uriff against the 
competition of foreign manufacturers who were not handicapped by 
such a tax burden. It was generally agreed, however, that when the 
internal taxes were lowered or abolished, the tariff on imports 
would be correspondingly reduced. 

The industrialists, however, continued to ask for protection and 
demanded an even higher protective tariff. Duties were raised on 
raw wool in 1869, and on copper and copper ore in February, 1869. 
This high toriff policy aroused sucli opposition in the West that some 
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concession had to be made. Nothing of any consecjuence was done, 
however, until 1872, when as a part of the campaign strategy the 
Radicals made a considerable gesture toward tariff reduction. By a 
series of acts in the summer of that year Congress lowered or abol- 
ished the duties on many imported raw products and actually low- 
ered the tariff on a tew manulac lured articles such as wool, paper, 
jute, cotton, leather, metal, and India lubber goods. This slight con- 
cession was made in time to have its bearing upon the 1872 tall elec- 
tions; but once again the great body ot protected manutactuies was 
untouched, and all the winds ot discontent during the next loity 
years blew in vain against the taiiff wall. 

THE ELECTION OF 1872 

In 1872 Grant and the Republican Party went before the country 
for an appraisal of their stewaidship. Although Grant was still 
populai with tlie rank and file ol his party and with the veteians of 
the Union army, he had alienated many impoitant Republicans of 
liberal views. The opposition within his own paity found its first 
organized expression in Missouri, where B. Ciat/ Brown had been 
elected governor and Carl Schur/ made United States Senator by a 
coalition of Liberal Republicans and Dernotrats. In the Fast Charles 
Francis Adams and Horace Greeley, editor ol the powerful New 
York Tribune^ represented^ this revolt against Radical rule and 
what had become known as Grant ism. 

The Radicals supported Grant, but the Liberal Republuans, 
deciding to organize their own party, tailed a convention at Cin- 
cinnati in May, 1872. In their speeches and platform they denounced 
the Southern policy of the Administration, the spoils system, and 
corruption in public office, and demanded civil servite reform. 
Most ot the Liberal Republuans were advocates ol a lower tariff, 
but in order to win the support ot (ireeley, a high taiiff advocate 
who agreed with them on the issues of retonstruction and Grantism, 
they evaded the tariff cjuestion by leaving it to Congress. There 
were several aspirants for the Presidency, among whom were Horace 
Greeley, Charles Francis Adams, Senator Lyman Trumbull, Chief 
Justice Chase, and Gratz Brown. After much squabbling the con- 
vention committed party suicide by nominating Horace Greeley for 
the Presidency. Brown was nominated for the Vice-Presidency. 

The Radical Republicans on June 9 nominated Grant and Henry 
Wilson for President and Vice-President, respectively, while their 
platform stood by their record on reconstruction and the protective 
tariff. 

The regular Democratic Party proved itselt politically bankrupt 
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by accepting Greeley as its nominee for the Presidency. His political 
record liad been one of violent opposition to the Democratic Party: 
he had been an abolitionist before tlie war and a Radical during 
and after the war— indeed, his political, economic, and social philoso- 
phy had run counter to most of the principles for which the Demo- 
cratic Party liad stood in the past. But Greeley, although anti- 
Southcrn until the full implications of reconstruction began to 
dawn upon him, had shown some time before 1872 a much kindlier 
attitude toward the South. He had made a gracious gesture in 
signing tlie bond to release Jefferson Davis from prison, and he had 
been waging war in the New York Tribune against Radical recon- 
struction. It was easy, therefore, for Southern Democrats to forgive 
Greeley: and they made the political mistake of supporting his 
nomination. The Northern delegates at the Democratic convention 
accepted Greeley with reluctance. 

The Liberal Republican-Democratic nominee for the Presidency 
was made to order for the Republicans. Here was a high tariff man 
leading two parties that advocated low tariff, an old abolitionist 
leading ex-slaveholders, an anti-Soutliern editor appealing to the 
South for support, a Republican running for the Presidency on the 
Democialic ticket. Thomas Nast the cartoonist plastered Harper's 
Weekly with cartoons of Greeley, and other cartoonists and editors 
harpooned the old man. At the same time the Republicans “waved 
the bloody shirt,” pointed with horror to the riots, outrages, and 
Klan violences in the South, and urged men to vote as they had 
shot in the late war. (>rant cariied all the Northern states and all 
the reconstructed Southern states except Tennessee, Georgia, and 
Texas, which had overthrown Radical control. Greeley carried the 
three Southern states mentioned above and the three Southern 
border states, Missouri, Kentucky, and Maryland. The Republican 
majority in the House of Representatives was raised from thirty-five 
to one hundred and five. Greeley was deeply humiliated by his over- 
whelming defeat. “I was,” he said, “the worst beaten man who 
ever ran for high office.” 

GENERAL MALFEA.SANCE IN OFFICE 

With the corps of officials with which Grant had to work it would 
have been difficult for any administration to keep in the straight 
and narrow road of honesty. Furthermore, the spirit and circum- 
stances of the time were not such as to encourage official inte^ity. 
The elimination of the Southern white people from the councils of 
the nation weakened for severrfl years the opposition party, the 
chief function of which is to criticize and bring before the public 
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eye the acts of the party in power. But the general background of 
decline in public morals was a more potent factor than the weakening 
of the opposition in producing the dark regime in both Federal and 
local governments. From the initial idealism of the war there had 
been a great reaction to materialism which had permeated deeply 
into the masses. The evil practices ot war profiteers and government 
contractors, tlie manipulators of railroads, and other business male- 
factors were condoned, and the acquisition of wealth, even by dis- 
honest methods, was hailed as "sutcess.’' .The metropolitan press was, 
with some exceptions, cynical and corrupt. The editorial opinions 
were “hired” by the great financiers and corpoiation agents. The 
legal profession deterioiatcd rapidly under tlie influence of the 
money ideal. The courts, the “fountains of jtistice," were being filled 
with corrupt lawyers and politicians whose decisions were bought 
and sold as commodities. 

About six months after Grant assumed office, he was led into a 
great scandal by two unscrupulous sharpers, Jim Fisk and Jay 
Gould, who had tried to get control of the gold supply of the 
country. Gold was not circirlating as money but was used in foreign 
exchange. The United States Treasury usually kep# on hand a 
large supply ot gold received from the collection of import duties. 
Except for that held by the 1 reasury the gold in yXmcrica was com 
paratively small in amount, ^he Treasury usually sold from two to 
six million dollars in gold each month to be used by husiiressmen in 
the foreign trade and for crtlrer prrrposcs. Fisk and Ciould planned to 
comer the gold of the nation and thus raise its price to a fabulous 
height. Their plan could not be successlul, however, unless the 
Treasury should stop selling gold. These stock gambleis persuaded 
the naive President to order Secretary of the Treasury P>outwcll to 
suspend the sale of gold, assuring him that such suspcrrsicur would 
raise prices and thus benefit the farmer. With this aid ftom Wash 
ington, Fisk and Gould pushed the pric e of gold up irntil on Friday 
(“Black Friday”) September 24, 1869, the price of gold went up to 
163. Panic seized Wall Street, for merchants and bankers were 
being ruined by the dozen. At this juncture Grant, who at last 
realized what was happening, intervened and had Boutwell begin 
selling gold, which declined to 135. While Grant was not a party to 
but rather a victim of the conspiracy, there was much chagrin at 
the President’s lack of a sense of propriety in associating with such 
low and dangerous characters as Could anci Fisk. 

The next scandal to receive official attention was the Ct^dit 
MobU[ier affair. The Credit Mobilier was a construction company 
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especially organized for the building of the Union Pacific Railway, 
and its chief stockholders were also the chief stockholders of the 
Union Pacific. By excessive charges for the work of construction 
and by the fraudulent transfer of Union Pacific stock to the Credit 
Mobilier, a group of schemers holding large amounts of stock in 
both companies were able to rob the Union Pacific Corporation and 
pile up high profits for themselves at the expense of the stock- 
holders who were not on the inside. 

An investigation by a Congressional committee disclosed that 
Representative Oakes Ames had transferred by contract or sale 
three hundred and forty-three shares of the Credit Mobilier stock to 
thirteen Senators and Representatives. He sold the stock at $100 a 
share when it was worth $200 and the dividends were incredibly 
high. When Ames completed the transaction he wrote, “I don’t fear 
any investigation here. ... I have used this where it will produce 
most good to us, I think." Out of the thirteen Congressmen accused 
the committees found only three guilty: Representatives Oakes 
Ames and James Brooks and Senator James W. Patterson. The com- 
mittees recommended the expulsion of these three members; Con- 
gress, however, only censured, did not expel, them. Among the 
other men who received Credit Mobilier shares from Ames were 
Vice-President Schuyler Colfax and James A. Garfield. These two 
men were exonerated of any intentional corrupt dealing, but Col- 
fax was held suspect by the public and his political career was ruined. 

While the Credit Mobilier siandal was at its height. Congress 
brought further disrepute upon itself by the passage of the “Salary 
Grab” act of March 3, 1873. By this act Congress raised the Presi- 
dent’s salary from $25,000 to $50,000 a year, raised the salary of 
its members from $5000 to $7500 per annum, with “back pay” for 
the previous two years. The public was so outraged at this “back 
pay steal,” as it was called, that Congress quickly repealed the act 
(January, 1874) . 

There was another public scandal in connection with some con- 
tracts for collecting back taxes which had been made between one 
John D. Sanborn and W. A. Richardson, Secretary of the Treasury. 
An investigation by the House Ways and Means Committee showed 
up Richardson in such an unfavorable light that he resigned, 
although Grant had urged him to hold on to his office. 

Another important exposure was that of the Whiskey Ring. Secre- 
tary Benjamin H. Bristow of the Treasury Department found that 
the government gaugers at the distilleries in St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Milwaukee were in collusion with the distillers; and that in St. Louu 
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alone the government had been defrauded of at least $1,000,000 
a year for a number of years. Secretary Bristow also discovered that 
General Orville E. Babcock, Grant’s private secretary, was deeply 
involved. Grant declared his belief in Babcock’s innocence and after 
he resigned as private secretary to the President, he was appointed by 
the President to the office of inspector of lighthouses. Most of the 
other offenders who went to prison were pardoned before Grant 
went out of office in the spring of 1877. 

It was not long before there was another exposure of fraud on 
the part of a member of Grant’s officiat<, family. On March 2, 1876, 
a committee of the House of Representatives discovered that Wil- 
liam W. Belknap, Secretary of War, had been exacting tribute for 
years from the post trader at Fort Sill, Indian Territory. The Secre- 
tary of War received $20,000 from this one trading post. The House 
of Representatives impeached Belknap, but he escaped conviction by 
the Senate by resigning, for the Senate had no authority to try a 
private citizen. 

The scandals in the national government were the manifestation 
of a widespread breakdown in public and private morals. Corrup- 
tion in state, county, and municipal governments in the North 
was almost as widespread as it was in the national government. Jay 
Gould, Daniel Drew, and Cornelius Vanderbilt purchased members 
of the legislatures of New Jersey and New York in the same business- 
like fashion as they bought ifiares on the stock market; nor was the 
judiciary of these states mucli less venal than the legislatures. In 
Pennsylvania the political machine of Simon Cameron— the man 
whom Lincoln finally concluded might steal a red-hot stove— sold 
the state legislature practically at auction. In Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and California the railroad corporations owned 
the legislatures. The city governments were the juiciest prizes of 
all. In New York City, the largest of the cities, William M. Tweed 
and his gang stole $100,000,000 before they were put in prison. 
Philadelphia’s Gas Ring was as bad as the Tweed Ring, the difference 
being in the size of the cities. In the District of Columbia “Boss” 
Alexander R. Shepherd carried out a policy of illegal government 
and public graft which would have made Tammany Hall under 
Boss Tweed a bit envious. 

The exposure of corruption in the national government was 
under way when the Congressional election of 1874 was held, and 
it was causing the Republicans some uneasiness. Their leaders made 
strenuous efforts to overcome the bad impression thus created, 
pulling out all the stops and playing the “patriotic” themes in 
thunderous volume. They “waved the bloody shirt” and had their 
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newspapers play up the Southern outrages. President Grant sent 
troops to the Southern states to assist the United States marshals and 
Republican election officers. This effort was successful, but in those 
Southern states that had overthrown radical rule the vote was 
decidedly against the Administration. The tide against the Repub- 
licans also ran strong throughout the North. As a result of the elec- 
tion the Democrats substantially increased their strength in the 
Senate and won control of the House of Representatives, the Repub- 
lican majority of two thirds having been reduced to a fair-sized 
minority. In this way the country had administered a severe rebuke 
to the Republican Party for the corruption and misrule under its 
management. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The United States was more successful in solving its difficulties 
abroad than at home during the reconstruction era; the bitter 
partisan and sectional feeling did not figure so prominently in 
foreign policy as it did in domestic affairs. However, the enmity of 
the Radical Senate toward the Administration was an important 
reason for the rejection by the Senate of a treaty for the annexa- 
tion of the Danish West Indies which Seward had negotiated 
(1867). It also treated with contempt the recommendation of 
President Johnson in favor of the purchase of Santo Domingo, 
which at that time could have been bought for a song. 

One of the most urgent of the postwar foreign problems was the 
unfinished business in Mexico. The solution of the Mexican prob- 
lem was greatly aided by the impending war in Europe, which 
threatened to engulf France and finally did so in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870. Seward had refused to recognize Napoleon 
Ill’s puppet Emperor of Mexico, Maximilian, and had steadily 
exerted pressure for the withdrawal of French support.^ When 
50,000 United States troops were sent to the Mexican border after 
the war was over and others were about to be sent, Napoleon III 
found it convenient to come to terms— especially when he needed 
his soldiers at home. He therefore recalled the French troops and 
left Maximilian to his fate. Maximilian’s authority— now no longer 
propped up with foreign bayonets — collapsed and the unfortunate 
“emperor” was court-martialed and shot by the enraged Mexicans 
(1867) . It had thus been unnecessary to use any force to oust the 
French. 

In the same year that saw the final liquidation of French inter- 
vention in Mexico, Seward boug(ht Alaska from Russia. Under the 

1 See pp. 444 f. for an account of Fren^ intervention in Mexico. 
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mistaken notion that the Russian fleets that were dispatched to San 
Francisco and New York in 1863^ had been sent to aid the United 
States should the French and English intervene on the side of the 
Gjnfederacy, there was a deep sense of obligatioA to Russia in the 
North. When, therefore, it was learned that Russia desired to sell 
Alaska, Seward eagerly seized the opportunity to pay off the supposed 
obligation as well as to extend the possessions of the United States. 
When the Russian minister at Washington, Baron de Stoeckl, 
offered to sell Alaska to the United Spates for $7,200,000, Seward 
practically dragged the delighted Russian to the State Department, 
where the night of March 2, 1867, was spent in drawing up the 
treaty. 

President Johnson’s good fortune in acquiring Alaska was 
matched by some important successes in foreign affairs achieved by 
Grant. For these successes President Grant was indebted to the wise 
policy of Hamilton Fish, his able Secretary of State. Fish was able 
to effect a settlement of the Civil War claims against Great Britain 
and to keep the United States from intervening in the Cuban in- 
surrection. The explanation lies partly in Grant’s willingness to let 
Fish manage foreign affairs in general and partly in Grant’s strange 
preoccupation with the attempt to annex Santo Domingo, wliich 
kept his mind diverted from more vital matters. Grant was hnally 
able to obtain a treaty for i^e annexation of Santo Domingo; but 
owing to the powerful opposition of Senator Sumner the Senate 
refused to ratify this treaty. Preoccupied though Grant was with 
the Santo Domingo question, he was a constant menace to Fish’s 
major diplomatic enterprises— the Cuban insurrection and the 
Alabama claims. 

An insurrection in Cuba had started in 1868, which lengthened 
into a ten-year war. American soldiers of fortune, filibusters, and 
gunrunners flocked to Cuba. The United States thus became in- 
volved through sympathy with the Cubans and concern for its own 
filibustering nationals. In an effort to put a stop to this outside 
interference the Spanish authorities captured ships flying the Ameri- 
can flag and shot American citizens. Fish protested vigorously 
against this practice, although the Spanish argument was virtually 
the same as that which the United States government all along had 
been making against the British for permitting ships and contraband 
to leave British ports for the use of the Confederacy. It was a 
dangerous ai[gument for the United States in view of the pending 
Alabama claims soon to be brought before the Geneva arbitration 

1 Rlg^ia had sent her fleets to American waters to escape the British navy in case 
of war with England that seemed imminent, and to operate against British commerce. 
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tribunal. It was doubtless this consideration that induced Fish to 
modify his demands and arrive at a settlement. 

The outstanding diplomatic accomplishment of the Grant 
Administration was the settlement of the grievances against Great 
Britain arising from the latter’s alleged unneutral policy and sym- 
pathy for the South during the late war. These grievances were 
kept alive by Charles Francis Adams, American minister at London, 
who continued to demand reparations for the damage done by the 
Alabama, Florida, and other Confederate raiders that had either 
been fitted out in England or were believed to have used English 
ports as bases of operation. 

The first step by the American government toward reaching an 
understanding with England over the claims was taken by President 
Johnson. Unable to make any headway through Adams, the Presi- 
dent sent Senator Reverdy Johnson as minister to England in the 
summer of 1868. The new minister was very friendly toward Eng- 
land, and a like cordiality was shown him by the English government 
and people. Circumstances thus being favorable, he was able to 
come to an agreement with Lord Clarendon, the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. The Johnson-Clarendon Convention 
(signed January 14, 1869) went so far in yielding the principle for 
which the American government was contending that it was very 
unpopular in the country. It was even unacceptable to the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, and the Senate, under the leadership of Sumner, 
rejected it almost unanimously— by a vote of fifty-four to one. 

What Sumner wanted, indeed what the majority of the Northern 
people wanted, was for the British government— which had not the 
slightest feeling of guilt for unfriendly or unneutral acts against 
the United States— to acknowledge its wrongdoing. According to 
Sumner, this “massive grievance’’ was threefold: first, Britain’s 
granting of belligerent rights to the Confederacy; second, British 
negligence in enforcing its neutrality, which resulted in the escape 
of the Alabama and other raiders; and third, the failure of the British 
authorities to prevent such ships from receiving supplies and hos- 
pitality in British ports. The direct loss to the merchant marine of 
the United States from the Alabama and other Confederate ships, 
said Sumner, was $15,000,000, and the indirect damage r«ulting 
from America’s merchant marine being driven from the seas was 
$110,000,000. The greatest indirect damage, however, was the 
prolongation of the war by two years, which was the result of 
British encouragement and aid. These extra two years cost not less 
than $2,000,000,000, and by implication Britain was liable for this 
amount. Sumner and his collea^es hinted or openly stated that 
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Great Britain would have to cede Canada in payment of the vast 
debt. 

The British were furious at the Northern attitude revealed by 
Sumner and others who spoke in the same vein and at the almost 
unanimous rejection of the Johnson-Clarendon convention. Sum- 
ner’s old friend, John Bright, said that either Sumner was a fool 
or he thought the British were fools. Had not the Franco-Prussian 
War and a general European conflict been threatening at the 
time, the British government doubtless would have refused to give 
further consideration to the American grievances. As it was, however. 
Great Britain might at any moment be drawn into a desperate struggle 
in Europe, and if the dispute were not settled the United States 
might permit Britain’s enemies to build and arm many Alabamas 
to operate against British commerce. 

In the face of such dangers the British government showed an 
earnest willingness to come to terms with the United States. The 
result was the Treaty of Washington, signed on May 8, 1871, which 
provided for a tribunal of arbitiation to meet at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to settle the Alabama claims. The tribunal to aibitrate the 
Alabama claims was to be composed of five members^one each to 
be chosen by the President ol the United States, the Queen of Eng- 
land, the King of Italy, the President of Switzeiland, and the 
Emperor of Brazil. In the treaty the Biitish government expressed 
regret for the escape of the Alabama and other vessels horn British 
ports and for the depredations rommitted by those vessels. 

The United States appointed Charles Francis Adams as its repre- 
sentative on the tribunal, and Great Britain appointed Chief Jus- 
tice Alexander Cockburn. Adams at first insisted that claims for 
indirect damage be considered, and the arbitration was on the verge 
of collapse. Mr. Gladstone said angrily in the House of Commons 
that it would be accusing the British of insanity to suppose that 
they would submit to such humiliating terms. 

At length, however, Adams and Fish, convinced that they had 
pushed Great Britain too far, agreed that the claims for indirect 
images would not be insisted upon. The tribunal then voted to 
exclude such claims; and in September, 1872, it agreed— Lord Cock- 
burn dissenting— that Great Britain had been negligent under the 
rules laid down in the Treaty of Washington in permitting the 
Alabama and two other cruisers to escape. England was to pay the 
damages adjudged at 1 15,500,000. The British public was shocked 
at the award to the United States of this large sum, but the European 
situation was tense and the bitter pill was swallowed. 

The Treaty of Washington also provided for the settlement of 
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other less important disputes between the United States and Britain Agencies et- 
by arbitration and joint commissions. The controversy over the 
boundary line between British Columbia and the United Sutes SZnS S 
was submitted to the German emperor, who rendered a decision in other disputes 
favor of the United States and thus gave the latter country the San 
Juan Islands. Britain’s claims for damage to her commerce and 
subjects by the United States during the war were submitted to a 
commission which awarded her in September, 1873, $1,929,819. 

There was also a provision in the treaty for a joint commission 
to settle the dispute over fishing rights in the North Atlantic. After 
delays and other obstacles, in 1877 the fisheries commission awarded 
Great Britain $5,500,000. The Americans were about as angry over 
this award as the British had been over the Alabama award. 

THE ELECTION OF 1876 

During Grant’s two terms the standing of the Republican Party Grants 
with the voting public had been greatly lowered by misgovemment 
in the North, despotism in the South, and the corruption that had discouraged 
honeycombed the public service. Nor had the country been able to by Congress 
throw off the depression that followed the panic of 1873. The out- 
look for success in the election of 1876 was therefore anything but 
encouraging. Grant, however, although he was largely responsible 
for this gloomy prospect, was blind to the real situation, for he was 
walled off from public opinion by the flattery of the men who 
surrounded him. He was therefore eager to lead his party in a third 
race; but this was made impossible by a resolution against a third 
term passed by the House of Representatives by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Since Grant was thus eliminated, in the Republican convention, Hayes nom- 
meeting in Cincinnati in June, 1876, there was a free-for-all fight 
for the nomination. Seven candidates were voted for on the first ^mey by the 
ballot with James G. Blaine far in the lead. Blaine was, however, Republicans 
opposed by the reformers and also by the New York machine, led 
by Roscoe Conkling, a bitter personal enemy. In the face of this 
opposition Blaine could not get a majority, and on the seventh 
ballot both the Radical machine and the reformers concentrated 
on Rutherford B. Hayes and nominated him for President. 

The platform on which Hayes was nominated pledged the party The RepuhU- 
to a high tariff for the protection of American labor; promised the piotform 
redemption of the greenbacks and the resumption of specie pay- 
ment; expressed the gratitude of the country to Grant for his great 
"service in war and in peace”; aiid promised the enforcement of tht 
reconstruction amendments for the protection of the freedmen. In 
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short, it held out no specific promise of better government in the 
North and no end to reconstruction in the South. 

The Democrats nominated for the Presidency Samuel J. Tilden, 
an able corporation lawyer who had led the hght that broke up the 
Tweed Ring and had made a good record as reform governor of 
New York. The platform pledged the Democratic Party to the full 
payment of the national debt in specie and denounced the record 
of graft and misgovernment of the Republicans in the North and 
in the South. 

In the ensuing campaign Blaine, by “waving the bloody shirt,” 
cleverly shifted the issue from graft back to the Civil War and to 
“Southern outrages” against Negroes and Unionists. In so doing 
he caused many, particularly Union soldiers, who were against 
Grantism to stick to the party line. Despite these efforts, however, 
Tilden carried New York, New Jersey, and other doubtful states, 
as well as the eight Southern states in which Radical rule had been 
overthrown. Even the three Carpetbag states of South Carolina, 
Florida, and Louisiana had apparently cast a majority for Tilden. 
The general impression throughout the country was that Tilden 
had been elected. He had 184 undisputed electoral vctes, whereas 
Hayes had only 165. If Tilden received one vote from either South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Florida, or Oregon, he would be elected; on 
the other hand, it would bf necessary for Hayes to receive all the 
disputed votes m order to win the election. 

The Republican leaders, however, laid claim to the entire elec- 
toral vote of the three Southern states and of Oregon, where one 
electoral vote was in dispute. Both parties sent representatives 
(termed in derision “visiting statesmen”) to the South to influence 
in their favor the reports of the state returning boards. The Repub- 
licans could outbid the Demcxrats in this contest; their “visiting 
statesmen” were not only better supplied with funds, but they 
could also promise government jobs to Carpetbag and Scalawag 
politicians, whose political careers would be ended by the election 
of Tilden. In South Carolina there seems to have been some basis 
for the Republican claim, and the Republicans had no difficulty 
in getting a decision in favor of Hayes. In Florida and Louisiana 
they also induced the Radical returning boards to certify the 
Hayes electors.* The claim of the Democrats to one electoral vote 

1 A fair count of the votes would doubtless have given Florida and Louisiana to the 
Democrats, but many Negroes had been frightened away from the polls, and if their 
vote, virtually all of which was Republican, had been included, Hayes might have 
receiv^ a majority in these two states However, it must not be overlooked that many 
of the 'Negroes had lost interest in politics and might have stayed away from the polls 
without being intimidated. 
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from Oregon was based on a technicality and it rightfully went to 
the Republicans. According to the Republican count, by claiming 
all the electoral votes from the three Carpetbag states and Oregon, 
Hayes had exactly 185 votes and Tilden 184. 

The country was thus confronted with a grave situation, for un- 
fortunately there was no provision in tlte Constitution and no act 
of Congress which covered such a disputed election. There seemed 
to be no way out of the difficulty, and feeling was so intense that 
there was loose talk of putting Tilden in the White House by 
force. 

Finally, after much argument back and forth. Congress agreed 
to the creation of an Electoral Commission to which all the dis- 
puted election returns were to be referred. This Commission con- 
sisted of five Representatives, five Senators, and five justices of the 
Supreme Court. The Commission thus constituted was composed 
of seven Democrats and eight Republicans: and every ruling and 
decision was along party lines. The Commission by an eight-to-seven 
vote set up the principle that C^ongress could not go behind the 
election returns when certified by the proper state authorities; but 
in doing this they were repudiating the action of the Radical Con- 
gresses that for ten years had been going behind election returns 
and designating which among the claimants was the legal state 
government. The principle thus established enabled the eight 
Republican members of the Commission to accept the verdict of 
the Radical returning boards and the certificate of Radical gov- 
ernors in each of the Southern states in dispute. In this fashion the 
Commission decided eight to seven that Hayes had received 185 
votes and Tilden 184, and that Hayes was elected President of the 
United States. 

The Democrats were greatly disappointed over the results; in 
the North there was deep bitterness, for Tilden had a popular 
majority of more than 200,000 votes. The Southerners, although 
disappointed, felt less bitterness, for Hayes had promised before and 
during the campaign to put an end to military reconstruction. This 
promise he prtKeeded to carry out soon after taking office, and home 
rule was restored to all the Southern sutes after twelve years of 
reconstruction. 
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the period between the Civil War and the First World War 
there were developments in the United States— and throughout the 
civilized world— that profoundly altered the manner of life and 
thought of the people. The advancement in the knowledge of the 
sciences and the inventions based upon the practical application of 
scientific principles were the underlying causes of the change: they 
produced an industrial revolution with its accompanying social, 
cultural, and economic re-orientations. The new industrial revolu- 
tion was cliaracterized by mass production, by the nationalization 
of transportation and communication, by the development of the 
giant corporation to carry on this nation-wide business, and by the 
rise of the great cities and industrial towns where millions of 
employees forgathered from the peasant villages of Eastern Europe 
ancl the poverty-stricken rural communities of America. The urbani- 
zation of the United States hastened the spread of public education 
and at the same time, together with the new scientific knowledge, 
brought about, temporarily at least, a decline in religion. The 
opposite side of urbanization was the depletion and often the com- 
plete ruin of the rural communities of America by the migration of 
so many of the inhabitants to the cities and industrial centers. The 
concentration of wealth and jjower in the hands of the great cor- 
porations resulted in the counter organization of the laborers and 
of the impoverished farmers. 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Although great advances were made in every field of science, the 
greatest were in chemistry, physics, and biology. The inventions of 
this period were based primarily upon the principles of chemistry 
and physics. The outstanding inventions during the period under 
discussion were largely in the field of transportation and commu- 
nication, and most of them were based upon the principle of the 
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expansive power of gas, already well known, and the principles of 
electricity just discovered or in the process of being discovered. 

The streetcar was the first medium of transportation to utilize 
electric power successfully. In 1880 Thomas A. Edison and his 
associate, Frank J. Sprague, built an experimental electric railway 
in Menlo Park, New Jersey, and in 1887 Sprague built a complete 
city-wide electric railway system in Richmond, Virginia. In a tew 
years the electric street railways were installed in many towns and 
cities. 

The automobile started out as a hornless caniage driven by an 
electric current generated in a storage battery. Unlike the streetcar, 
however, the electric automobile was unable to make direct use of 
the dynamo and consequently could never be widely adopted 
because of the expense and lack of range of the storage battery. It 
therefore was not until the compact, relatively light but powerful, 
internal combustion engine was pei fected that any progress was made 
in the development of the automobile. Because of the contributions 
of a number of inventors such an engine was contrived, and the 
future of the automobile was assured. A one-cylinder internal com- 
bustion motor was built in France as early as 1860; an^ in tlie next 
fifteen years fairly successful models were constructed in Germany 
and the United States. By 1890 French manufactuiers were pio- 
ducing a few very expensive automobiles, and by 1892 two Ameri 
cans, Charles Duryea and Ellwood Haynes, were making high-priced 
cars. 

These exclusive, luxury vehicles were not viewed with any favor 
by the rank and file of Americans, who were suffciing fiom the 
panic of 1893 and the succeeding depression. It was not until Henry 
Ford, a young Detroit mechanic, applied the principle of inter- 
changeable parts and assembly line production that the automobile 
was made sufficiently cheap for people in modest circumstances In 
1902-03 after more than ten years of experimentation. Ford hnally 
began to put his car in volume production and to place it on the 
market. He democratized the automobile and compelled the manu- 
facturers of other cars to follow his example, with the result that 
the horse and buggy rapidly disappeared. Beginning with only a 
few hundred in 1900 there were at least 4,000,000 cars on the road 
by 1916. 

The airplane like the automobile was no sudden invention. 
During the latter part of the nineteenth century a number of men 
were experimenting with heavier-than-air flying machines, and some 
progress had been made in Europe with airplane gliders. In the 
United States it was Samuel P. Langley who constructed the first 
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airplane that would fly. After a number of failures he succeeded 
on May 6, 1896, in launching a small airplane driven by a steam 
engine that flew without an aviator a minute and a half and covered 
the distance of half a mile. More successful were the experiments 
of the Wright brothers, Orville and Wilbur, who made several suc- 
cessful flights in a biplane equipped with a gasoline motor. The 
first of the successful flights was at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
December, 1903. 

The advances in the means of communication were as spectacular 
as those in the means of transportation, and both were essential to 
the development of the great corporations and the consequent 
nationalization of business. The submarine cable, which was merely 
the underwater extension of the telegraph, had been in use since 
just before the Civil War. Great Britain had a cable between Sicily 
and Alexandria, Egypt, and one between the Persian Gulf and a 
point in India; and France had laid one across the Mediterranean to 
Algiers. But it was the American, Cyrus W. Field, who succeeded 
first in laying a cable across the Atlantic Ocean. In 1858 Field laid 
down a cable between Ireland and Newfoundland, which func- 
tioned for about a month and then went dead. It was not until the 
Civil War had ended that Field was able to obtain sufficient capital 
and government support to resume his experiments with a trans- 
Atlantic cable. In 1865 he laid another cable between Ireland and 
Newfoundland only to have it break. After having fished the cable 
up four times only to lose it each time because of inadequate hoist- 
ing machinery. Field returned to America and had his ship properly 
equijjped anci another cable constructed. This time he was success- 
ful, and very soon every important telegraph station in the United 
States was in contact with Europe and points in North Africa and 
Asia. Business could now keep in daily touch with the foreign 
markets and with branch offices in foreign countries. 

Of greater use in the development of nation-wide business has 
been the telephone, which was invented in 1876 by Alexander 
Graham Bell and his assistant, Thomas A. Watson. The telephone 
was perfected over the years by the inventions of others. By 1890 
at least 500,000 telephones were in use in the United States, and by 
1914 there were about 10,000,000, or seventy-five per cent of all 
in the world. 

Doubtless of even greater future consequence than the teleg^raph, 
the cable, or the telephone was the development of wireless teleg- 
raphy out of which came the radio, television, radar, and the 
mysterious field of electronics in general. In 1901 the young Italian 
electrical engineer, Guglielnio Marconi, after about ten years of 
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experimentation, was able to send a wireless message from England 
to Newfoundland. Radiotelegraphy was quickly taken up and 
improved throughout western Europe and America, and by the 
outbreak of the First World War it was almost universally used on 
ocean-going vessels and widely used on land. 

In discussing means of communication the typewriter should be 
given an important place. I'he first practical typewriter was invented 
by Charles L. Scholes in 1867 and was in use in most large business 
offices by 1885. 

There were many other important mentions that contributed to 
the new industrial revolution, but there is little doubt that the 
most important of these was Thomas Edison’s invention of the 
incandescent light bulb. The open arc light was already coming 
into use for out-of-door lighting; but it was too noisy and uneven 
for indoor purposes. 

In terms of human welfare the greatest progress in medicine was 
the discovery of the germ and virus origin of most diseases and the 
development of antiseptics and serums for the treatment or preven- 
tion of such diseases. The pioneers in this field were the French 
chemist, Louis Pasteur, and the English surgeon, Jgseph Lister. 
Pasteur quickly established the hypothesis that diseases in plants, 
animals, and persons were caused by microscopic organisms, called 
bacteria, microbes, and genns. Probably his greatest service to 
humanity was the discovery of a serum for the prevention of hydro- 
phobia. Before the outbreak of the First World War this treatment 
was readily available in most cities of the civilized world. Before his 
death Pasteur made many other great contributions to science. He 
was the father of the new science of bacteriology and of preventive 
medicine. 

Accepting the conclusions of Pasteur as to the relation of germs 
to disease, Joseph Lister applied them to surgery by thoroughly 
sterilizing his instiuments, his hands, the bandages, and the wound 
with carbolic acid. The results thus obtained were miraculous, and 
Lister soon published a treatise on his antiseptic system, which 
became the foundation of modem antiseptic surgery. 

Of great importance to surgery and medicine were the discoveries 
in 1895 of Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen, a German, of the X ray and 
the development by himself and the Englishman, Sir William 
Crookes, of the X-ray machine. This machine, because of the 
penetrating power of its rays, could photograph the interior of any 
portion of the anatomy and became an invaluable aid in diagnosis. 
X rays have also proved of considerable benefit in the treatment of 
certain diseases. 
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Three years later, the Frenchman, Pierre Curie, and his wife, 

Madame Marie Curie, assisted by G. Bimont, obtained radium 
from the uranium mineral, pitchblende. Radium, like the X ray, 
has been used for the treatment of certain diseases. Perhaps its 
greatest significance is its relation to the atomic bomb of a later date. 

IMMIGRATION 

The hordes of north Europeans that had begun coming into the Change in the 
United States before the Civil War continued in increasing num- 
bers until about 1880. The fact that between tlie Civil War and the Ame^ * 
First World War from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 Swedes, Norwegians, 

Danes, Germans, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and English came to the United 
States presented no real problem in national and racial unity. 

Because of their similarity to the old American stock in race, cus- 
toms, religion, and— except in the case of the Germans— political 
ideology, they were very assimilable. Before the end of the nine- 
teenth century, however, there had been a noted change in the type 
of immigrants. By 1882 there had begun to flow into this country 
a large stream of foreigners from eastern and southern Europe. The 
new group gradually increased in proportion to the old, and by 
1914 the former were outnumbering the latter by about three to 
one. In that year nearly a million and a quarter (1,218,500) for- 
eigners were admitted into the United States. The south and east 
European immigrants included Russians, Poles, Hungarians, Bohe- 
mians, Slovaks, South Slavs, Greeks, and Rumanians. 

The immigrants of this newer type were so different in customs. The south 
language, religion, and physical appearance from the old American 
stock and the northern Europeans that they seemed to be impossible imml^ants 
to assimilate. For two generations, indeed until the war and the segregated 
laws restricting immigration put an abrupt stop to this peaceful 
invasion, the new immigrants almost Balkanized the Northeast and difficult to 
the old Midwest. Each group segregated itself and compartmentalized assimilate 
the cities; they clung to the customs, language, and religion of the 
European homeland. Their political outlook also presented a serious 
problem. Although most of them had fled from the dark tyranny 
of their respective lands, they did not have a proper conception of 
the meaning of free government and personal liberty. Accustomed 
to arbitrary government and the all-powerful state, they could not 
understand the sig^nificance of constitutional restraints upon govern- 
ment. What they asked was not free or good government but 
benevolent government; and they were, therefore, easily swayed 
by leaders who promised them the good things of life. 

Organized labor was naturally opposed to this wholesale immigra- 
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tion. American laborers felt that tl^e competition offered by this 
horde of cheap workers would lower their own scale of wages and 
standard of living. There was also a general feeling that foreigners 
were coming in too rapidly to be properly assimilated. The “melt- 
ing pot” was filled to the brim and overflowing. Into the structure 
of American society being erected the new material did not fit as 
well as did the old. If the existing trend should continue with 
unabated force the temple of American democracy, which so far 
had been built along the Anglo-Germanic plan, would be finished 
off in accordance with the Latin and Slavonic style of architecture. 
This lack of harmony in the two styles of political architecture 
was especially noted by conservatives, who attributed (probably 
without sufficient reason) the increasing radical agitation to this 
new exotic infusion. 

With the view to curbing the influx of immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe and thus restoring the balance in lavor of 
those from northern and western Europe, Congiess passed an act 
(1915) denying the admission to this country of “all aliens over 
sixteen years of age, physically capable of reading, who cannot read 
the English language or some other language or dialect.” Since 
illiteracy was more common in southern and eastern than in north- 
ern and western Europe the law would have the effect of reducing 
the proportion of immigrants from the former regions. Wilson 
vetoed the bill on the grouil'd that literacy was a test not of fitness 
for cituenship but only an indication of youthful opportunity. In 
so doing he was following precedents set by Cleveland and Taft, 
each of whom had vetoed a similar measure (1897 and 1913, respec- 
tively) . Later (1917) , after the United States had declared war on 
Germany, Congress repassed the literacy-test act, this time over the 
President’s veto. 

Since immigration to the United States has by later laws been 
virtually ended and reinforcements thus cut off, the problem of 
assimilating culturally and politically the descendants of those who 
came from eastern and southern Europe has largely disappeared. 
The public school system, where all have had to learn the English 
language, the national games of football aird baseball, city play- 
grounds, boys’ clubs, and other youth organizations, to mention 
only a few assimilative influences, have served to Americanize the 
younger generations. Nor can the influence of the two World Wars 
be discounted as important nationalizing factors. The younger gen- 
eration of our more recent European immigrants are, therefore, 
now as much a part of America as are the descendants of those who 
founded Virginia and Massachusetts. 
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Between 1849 and 1882, when the first act for Chinese exclusion 
was passed, 300,000 or more Chinese immigrants had landed in 
the United States and chiefly on the West (juast. Many, probably 
most, of them had come to find employment with the expectation 
of returning to China when they had earned a sufficient amount to 
become independent merchants and farmers. Many, however, re- 
mained and became permanent inhabitants— although it was not 
until the Second World War that citizenship was bestowed upon 
them. The Chine.se were energetic, conscientious, and efficient 
workers. They were accustomed to living at the very lowest level 
of subsistence, and this enabled them to underbid the white laborers. 
This fact largely explains the violent opposition that grew up on 
the West Coast to C'hinese immigration and to the t.hinese in 
general; and it, of course, was the basic cause of the series of exclu- 
sion acts that cut off C^hincse immigration after 1882. After 1900 the 
Japanese began to migrate in large numbers to the West C^oast; by 
lOOn there were about 75,000 of them, and the exclusion polity 
was applied to them also. 

Neither the Chinese nor the Japanese have proved assimilable. 
The Chine.se even more than the Japanese have clung to their 
native customs, religion, and way of thinking. It is partly on this 
account that the immigration of the (Chinese has been virtually 
ended. 1 


URBANIZATION AND THE nFf.'LINE OF RURAL LIFE 

The new industrial development that brought millions of Euro- 
pean immigrants to America, especially to the urban centers, swept 
millions of native Americans from their rural lunnes and sucked 
them into the city as into a vacuum. For weal or woe, parts of the 
Pacific Slope, the old Midwest, the Middle Atlantir states, and New 
England became predominantly urban, riie .South and the trans- 
Mississippi West remained rural and agrarian, although the two 
.sections suffered serious loss by the migration t»f many of their young 
people to the cities of the North and East. If one defines as urban 
all population centers with 8000 or more inhabitants, then about 
one sixth of the American people were urban in 1860, one third 
in 1900, and about two fifths by the end of the First World War. 

It was the rise of the great cities, however, rather than the growth 
of towns and small cities that constituted the real urbanization of 
America. The growth of the cities was phenomenal, as will be seen 
from a few leading examples. New York in 1860 had a population 

1 The Chinese annual quota of immigrants to the United States was established at 
105 in 1943. 
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of about 850,000, but by 1914 it had about 4,000,000. Chicago with 
its 110,000 in 1860 was no more than a big country town, but by 
1914 it had more than 2,000,000 people and ranked next to New 
York in size. Philadelphia had grown from 563,000 in 1860 to 
more than 1,500,000 by 1914. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Houston, and San Francisco were grow- 
ing after 1900 almost as rapidly. 

The housing problem which these .newcomers, both American 
and European, created was worse than rt was to be after the Second 
World War. Even before the great migration began the Amerkan 
cities had not taken adequate care of the working people. New York 
in 1860 had one hundred thousand people, or about one eighth 
of her p>opulation, living in tenements without lighting facilities 
or adequate ventilation. An estimated twenty thousand were living 
in cellars, others lived in “flop houses” where a bedding of vermin- 
filled straw cost two or three cents a night. Blacks and whites, men 
and women, slept thus in sertied rows of filth. As late as 1902, and 
despite such exposures as Jacob Riis’s How the Other Half Lives 
(see p. 652) , New York’s slums were just as bad andrinuch bigger 
than in 1860. Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and all the cities 
old and new, had similar conditions among the poorer, laboring 
classes. 

Although it scarcely can He said that housing was much improved 
for the slum dwellers during this peiiod, certainly great strides were 
made in other directions. Departments of health and public health 
laws did much to improve sanitary conditions; sewage disposal and 
a plentiful supply of good water were two problems that were solved 
in the cities by the end of the century: preventive medicine founded 
by Pasteur and Lister stamped out epidemics. Parks were established 
for recreation, where baseball, football, and other American spoils 
relieved the deadly monotony of the tenements and the alleyways. 

The cities of the new industrial era were not organic societies 
such as had evolved in Europe and even in ante bellum America. 
They were vast aggregations of individuals, strangers to one another, 
unfriendly and frequently hostile, a hodgepodge and hash of 
humanity pulled from its roots in the rural communities of Europe 
and America and transplanted in a strange and inhospitable environ- 
ment. That there should be moral and social deterioration in people 
thus removed from the controlling influence of public opinion and 
family counsel of the small community was only natural. 

Bu^ what of the rural communities from whence these new city 
dwellers came? The congested European communities were doubt- 
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less benefited in the long run; but the rural American communities, 
where population was relatively sparse, were seriously injured and 
frequently ruined. The rural villages of New England, once neat 
and thriving, suffered a steady decadence, although many such towns 
were later rehabilitated by immigrant truck and dairy farmers. The 
deterioration of rural life in the South and the trans-Mississippi 
West, as manifested in church, local school, community entertain- 
ment, games and general neighborliness, meant the decline of those 
sections as a whole; for they did not have the cities and industries 
to counterbalance, economically, the losses suffered by the country 
districts. Perhaps the most serious loss to the rural sections of the 
United States has been that of many of its energetic, able, and well- 
educated young people— potential leaders— who went to the cities 
as writers, editors, scholars, lawyers, or to become captains of indus- 
try and masters of capital. 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 

During the fifty years following the Civil War public primary 
and secondary school systems, outside the South so impoverished by 
war and reconstruction, continued to develop at a greatly accelerated 
rate along the lines laid out by Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and 
other educational reformers. The census of 1870 listed 6,871,000 
pupils enrolled in the public elementary schools. In 1900 there were 

15.50.1.000, and by the end of the First World War more than 

20.000. 000 weie attending elementary public schools. Of course 
the quality of education received varied fiom place to place. The 
country school, more often than not, was a one-room, one- teacher 
school. In many cases the teacher had just completed high school, 
although occasionally he or she had attended normal school or 
college. Despite the usual group of tough young men whom the 
tt'acher had to thrash or outwit in order to maintain his standing, 
and notwithstanding the constant hum of recitations that made the 
one-room schcjolhouse sound like a beehive in June, the rural school 
laid the educational foundations of many great men. There was 
nearly always a boy or girl in the school with a yearning for knowl- 
edge seldom encountered in a city environment where there are so 
many interesting diversions. Then, too, the relationship between 
student and teacher was personal and frequently very close. The 
town and city schools were, of course, staffed with better trained 
teachers, and the grades were usually taught in separate rooms. 
On the other hand, in the larger cities at least, mass education was 
severing the personal ties between teachers and pupils, especially 
where so many of the latter were loreign or of foreign parentage. 
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The secondary public school system grew even more rapidly 
tlian the elementary. Prior to the Civil War the private academies, 
many more or less subsidized by the state and county, had been the 
principal secondary schools. Many of them were hne junior col- 
leges where a student was given a good education, and others weie 
high schools. They were private institutions, however, and alter the 
Civil War they were rapidly replaced by tbe public high school 
supported by taxation. In 1860 only a few thousand students weie 
enrolled in public high schools, but by 1914 the number had 
passed the million and a hall mark. In Addition to this great enroll- 
ment in the elementary and secondaiy public schools, several mil- 
lion pupils weie attending piivate and church schools at the end 
of the period. 

The gicat inciease in the number of schools and pupils gave rise 
to the demand tor teacheis specially tiaincd for the piotession; and 
the development of the teacher training or noimal school iollowed. 
In 1860 there were only twelve noinial schools in the United 
States; but hfty years later theie were moie than thiee hundied, 
and departments of education for the tiaining ol public school 
teachers were established in the state univeisities a^d the laigei 
endowed institutions. 

The development of higher education was as spcxtaculai as that 
in the elementary and secemdary fields. There weie many lac tors 
that contributed to this growth, some tangible and some intangible. 
The most fundamental factoi was the almost unneisal assumption 
that liberty and liee government could not long endure among 
an ignorant people, that indeed they depended upon an enlightened 
citi/enry anci an educated leadeiship. Ol gieat impoitance in the 
development of higher education in the United States was the 
influence of the German universities. As has already been seen 
(see pp. 343 f.) , American students began in the second decade of 
the nineteenth century to attend the Geiman universities. By 1865 
several scoie educators and men of letters had studied in the German 
universities; and liom that time until after the close of the century 
the stream grew larger. This piedominant German influence lasted 
in America until the outbreak of the Fiist Woild War; and the 
Ameiican university of today beats a much closer resemblance to 
the Geiman than to the Fnglish university. 

With those German-trained educators to show them the way, state 
and national governments and private individuals eventually cre- 
ated the largest and most elaborate system of higher education in the 
world. The national government began its aid in 1862 with the 
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Morrill Land Grant Act, which gave to each state 30,000 acres for 
each Senator and Representative in Congress for the establishment 
and maintenance of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts. In 
1887 Congress passed the Hatch Act, which gave to each state 
$15,000 a year for an agricultural experiment station, and in 1906 the 
Adams Act increased this grant to $30,000 a year. In 1890 the second 
Morrill Act gave $25,000 to each state annually for instruction in 
agriculture, the mechanic arts and related sciences, and English. 

The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 appropriated $4,580,000 a year to the 
states on condition that tliey raise an C(jual amount “to aid in 
diffusing . . . useful and practical information relating to agricul- 
ture and home economics.” Under the teims ol the first Morrill Act 
the states established twenty-six colleges ol agiiculture and rnech.-mi- 
(al arts, founded several universities where tliesc subjects are taught, 
and adjusted the curricula of older colleges and universities so as 
to meet the terms of the act. By 1914 the land-grant colleges and 
universities numbered sixty-nine and were receiving from the 
states and national government about $30,000,000 a year. 

Private philanthropy was instrumental in founding or expanding Pnvaie 
numerous universities during this time. Some outstanding institu- 
tions established through private beneficences were CiOrnell Uni- fouudiriK and 
versity (1808) , Vanderbilt (1875) , Johns Hopkins (1870) , Tulane expanding 
(1884), Leland Stanlord Junior (1891), and the University of 
CHiicago (1892). Older institutions received an immense stream learrdng 
of funds from alumni and from men of vast lortunes. State insti- 
tutions built up endowments from private benevolences so that the 
American universities, taken as a whole, were receiving incomes 
from private sources comparable to the grants from the state and 
national governments. 

Not only was tliere tin unprecedented development in size, num- Changes in 
ber, and wealth of colleges and universities alter the Civil War, but 
there were equally great changes in methods of instruction, in the in thf curricu- 
curriculum, and in the student’s freedom of choice of subjects-the lum, and in 
elective system. The laboratory method in sc ience and the analogous 
seminar method in teaching history were imported into the United 
States by scholars trained in Germany. The changes in the courses 
of study were in part an adaptation of education— as in the estab- 
lishment of colleges of agriculture and mechanics— to the scientific 
and social revolution taking place in America and elsewhere, and in 
part the result of German and French influence. Elaborate courses 
in history, government, political economy, modern languages, Eng- 
lish literature, physics, and chemistry were put into the curriculum 
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where heretofore such studies were conspicuous for their absence 
or were mere scraps to be taught by anyone able to hold a textbook 
in his hand. 

The elective system so widely introduced into the American 
colleges and universities in the period under consideration grew 
in part out of the broadening of the curriculum beyond the ability 
of one student to take all the courses offered. Perhaps in some cases 
the influence of the German universities— where the elective prin- 
ciple had been so long practiced— was important. Prominent in the 
list of colleges that led the way in adoring the elective system— in 
some instances before the Civil War— were the College of William 
and Mary, the University of Virginia, the University of Michigan, 
and Wasliington College (now Washington and Lee University) . 
However, the great impetus to the elective system was given by 
Harvard, In 1869 Charles W. Eliot, graduate of a German univer- 
sity, became president of Harvard, which he began to develop into 
one of the world’s great universities. Under his leadership the 
curriculum was bioadened and the elective system was adopted to 
a marked degree. The example of Harvard was very powerlul and 
was soon followed by many other universities and coUkges. 

The establishment of graduate and professional schools in the 
American universities resulted, inevitably, from the training that 
the leaders in American ed^ation had received in Germany where 
such schools were already highly developed. Yale established a 
graduate school in 1871, Harvard in 1872, and Columbia in 1884. 
Johns Hopkins, founded in 1876, at first offered graduate courses 
only, and in this way it gave a strong impetus to the movement in 
favor of graduate work. Since the highest dcgiee awarded in the 
German universities was that of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) , the 
graduate schools of Yale, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and other Ameri- 
can universities adopted the Ph.D. as their highest degree. 

The medical schools, which had been so poor before the Civil 
War, now took a turn for the better, and some of them were from 
the beginning essentially graduate institutions. In the forefront 
of the medical schools were those of Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and 
the University of Pennsylvania, soon closely followed by medical 
schools at a doren other large universities. The antiseptic surgery 
introduced by Lister and Pasteur’s revelations concerning the rela- 
tion between microbes and certain diseases were the very corner- 
stones of the new medical science in America. 

The law schools at the larger universities, beginning with that of 
Han^rd, revolutionized the study of law by the introduction of the 
case method by which many similar cases were examined in the 
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process of determining the fundamental legal principles. Hereto- 
fore law students had used textbooks dealing rather g^enerally with 
legal principles, and it was only after becoming practicing lawyers 
that they became acquainted with cases. Doubtless, British prac- 
tice was a strong influence in establishing in the law schools the 
systematic study of cases, for the Inns of Court in London 
had always made considerable use of this method of training 
lawyers. 

The higher education of women made greater strides in this 
period than that of men. As has already been seen, Vassar College 
opened its doors in 1865. In 1875 two other colleges for women— 
Smith and Wellesley— were established. Others came in rapid 
succession, and by 1914 there were excellent institutions of higher 
learning for women students in all sections of the country. Coeduca- 
tion had also made great headway. Prior to 1861, there were only 
tliree coeducational institutions of college rank in the entire United 
States and all of them were in the West. Now there were a great 
number of them, with some in every section. In the East and South, 
coeducation had not advanced as far as it had m tlie West, and the 
Southerners and Easterners still preferred separate colleges for men 
and women. Some of these women’s colleges were, however, parts 
of the large universities for men, such as Harvard, Columbia, and 
Tulane. 

In this period provision was also made for the higher education 
of Negroes. The first of the Negro colleges was Howard University 
in Washington, founded in 1867. Several other colleges were after- 
ward established, among them Fisk University at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute, at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, which had been founded (1870) by the American 
Missionary Association. The main purpose of the latter institution 
was to train its students for the skilled trades and other work open 
to Negroes in the South. One of its students, Booker T. Washington, 
later (1881) founded a more noted school of like character at 
'I'uskegee, Alabama. 


TRENDS OF THOUGHT 

Perhaps the most powerful influence in American thought after 
the Civil War was the theory of evolution, first stated by Darwin 
and expanded and applied broadly by Spencer, Huxley, and others. 
The general principle was that all complex forms of plant and 
animal life— including man— had evolved over a long period of 
time from lower organisms. In this process of evolution only the. 
hardiest individuals survived — th'e “survival of the fittest.” The 
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missing link between the lower animal and man was nut factually 
established, howevei; but most scientists and men of letters had a 
tendency nevertheless to accept the principle of evolution in account- 
ing for man’s existence. 

Scxial philosophers quickly seized upon the idea of evolution as 
the underlying principle not merely of the individual person but of 
society itself. In short, society was an organism and was in the 
process of evolving into a higher form. Such a conception made 
men of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuiies optimists; 
for regardless of uhat individuals might do, society as a whole was 
glowing better day by day. In the fielil of etononiit thought the 
Darwinian theory of the survival of the fittest greatly stiengthened 
the doctrine of lansez fave,^ which was already moie extreme in 
America than in turope because of the greater opportunities in a 
large, rapidly giouing nation. It jiistifieci in their own eyes, and 
even in the eyes of the less “suctesslul,” the jungle ethics of such 
“robber barons” as (ioiild, Daniel Diew, and others. To prey 
upon one’s weaker Icllowman was the law of nature, and of “suc- 
cess.” The literature ol political science, economics, and sociology 
reflected this new sanction of the doctrine of Iniaez faite. 

The discovery ol the evolutionaiy natuic ol plant and animal 
life and the great age of the earth and ol the stais was for a long 
time of disastrous tonsec|uentes to theology, and it had an unfavor- 
able effect on leligion. Oitlffidox theology was based upon the belief 
in the veibal inspiiation and theieloie the literal tiiith of the Scrip- 
tures. The Bible seems to imply that the earth is only a lew thousand 
yeats old; hut geologists, botanists, and zoologists have produced 
evidence to support their contention that plants and animals were 
created over a period of millions ol years. The Scriptures were sub- 
jected not only to the tests of sc lentihc knowledge but to historical 
knowledge and to textual criticism. Comparative studies were made 
of the literature ol other religions, and the similarity of their 
doctiines and religious stories to those of Christianity was often 
found to be str iking indeed. These cone lusions ai oused in the minds 
of many people doubts as to the infallibility of the Scriptures or a 
belief that the sacred literature of other religions was likewise 
inspired. 

Many religious leaders, among them the great evangelist Dwight L. 
Moody, refused to accept these conclusions of science and the higher 
criticism and warned their followers of the danger of questioning 

1 The French phiase, latssei fane, means "let [people] be or do [c\hat they wish]." In 
ordinary usage it means no goveinmental inteifereiire with or regulation of labor, indus- 
try, c&imerce, oi business. 
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the literal truth of the Scriptures. A large proportion of church 
members accepted the teachings of these leaders and thus continued 
to adhere to the old belief in an unmodified form. There were, 
Iiowever, a number of other people who acclaimed the work of the 
scientists, higher critics, and students of comparative religion, 
although they considered their findings contradictory to the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Bible. Some of these became agnostics like 
Robert G. Ingersoll or atheists like Mark Twain. 

There were still others who considered the Bible a collection of 
literature which records the religious experiences of good and great 
men who received revelations from God. These revelations were 
not only contained in earthen vessels but they were also formulated 
and transmitted under ordinary human limitations. The teachers 
and writers who produced the Bible used the thought forms of their 
day. If their statements and methods of expression had been in 
harmony with modern scientific knowledge, they would not have 
been understood by their contemporaries. Furthermore, the Scrip- 
tures are spiritual documents and do not purport to be treatises 
on the physical universe. According to the last-mentioned group, 
the new attitude toward the Bible, by separating religion from 
superstition, was favorable for the promotion of a sound spiritual 
life. 


LITERARY TRENDS ^ 

Most of the writers who dominated American literature in the 
late ante-bellum days survived until well toward the end of the 
century, and as editors, critics, and literary sages their powerful 
influence was felt throughout their lives. But their creative genius 
seems to have expired with the old regime; and for a number of 
years after the Civil War there was practically a blank in our 
creative literature. Many explanations have been offered for this 
sudden deficiency of the New England school: narrow provincialism 
in an age of expanding nationalism; over- refinement amounting to 
effeminacy when America was bursting with robustness; and a 
colonial attitude toward Europe when the American people were 
preoccupied with themselves and— outside of the South suffering 
from defeat and reconstruction— were self-satisfied to the point of 
bumptiousness. 

1 In the discussion of literary trends no effort will be made to give an adequate 
account of American literature since 1860. It is assumed that college students who use 
this text have had or will have a course in American literature giving a much fiillei 
treatment than can be attempted in the space allotted to it in this work. Students who 
have not and will not take a course in AmeHcan literature are referred to: Bliss Perry, 
The American Spirit in Literature (1921); or W. P. Trent, ed„ The Cambridge History 
of American Literature ^ 3 vols. (1933) . 
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What Americans demanded was fiction and poetry dealing with 
America, not just a pale American reflection of Europe. In fiction 
the background and setting must be realistic, the characters must be 
probable, and the plot or story possible. In poetry, only Walt Whit- 
man (see p. 356) had the spirit of the new age. In 1866 he published 
his Drum Taps, containing many poems of the Civil War period, 
and until his death (1892) he continued to compose poems of a 
high order incorporated usually in the revised editions of his noted 
collection of poems. Leaves of Grass. 

Of the dozens of poets during th& period between two great 
wars, two deserve special mention, Emily Dickinson and Sidney 
Lanier. Emily Dickinson, the New England poet, began writing 
poems during the period of the Civil War and continued until 
her death in 1886. She wrote poetry for her own amusement or 
solace, as one keeps a diary, and it was not until after her death 
that her poems were published— in violation of her instructions that 
they should be burned. Much of her poetry is of high quality, 
and one of the most beautiful poems ever written is her short lyric 
entitled “The Chariot.” 

The South had one outstanding poet during this period— Sidney 
Lanier, and he died at the age of thirty-nine of tuberculosis con- 
tracted while in a Federal military prison. Despite his bitter war 
experience, his poetry shoyed no taint of sectional hate. He had to 
earn his living by flute-playing and hack writing, and he had little 
leisure for composing poetry. The result was that much of his work 
is unfinished. Still there is an element of greatness in some of his 
poems. One of the best-known of his poems is “The Song of the 
Chattahoochee.” 

In fiction this period was especially fruitful. Short stories and 
full-length novels were written by regional, local-color authors, who 
faithfully described the manners and customs of the people. An 
excellent portrayal of life in the Far West was’ given in the short 
stories of Bret Harte, which he began to publish in the 1860’s. 
These stories are vivid representations of the wild and adventurous 
life in the mining camps of California. 

Another representative of the West, although of a different type 
from that of Bret Harte, was Samuel Clemens, generally known as 
Mark Twain. Clemens was reared at Hannibal, Missouri, where the 
South and the West met, and he knew the old semi-frontier. West 
and South. He also knew and loved the Mississippi River and river 
life, for he was one of the best pilots on that river. He thus had an 
excellent background for the kind of writing that he chose for his 
field— that of portraying life in the West. His best works therefore 
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had a western settmg-Roughing It (1872) ; Tom Sawyer (1876) ; 
Life on the Mississippi (1882) ; and Huckleberry Finn (1884) . He 
also published a volume ot western short stories (1867) and a 
humorous book of travel, Innocents Abroad (1869). In the latter 
work he ridiculed the colonial attitude of the American literati 
toward European civilization. Despite marked defects in craftsman- 
ship, Mark Twain is considered the outstanding writer of American 
literature of the last third of the nineteenth century. 

Edward Eggleston began almost simultaneously with Mark Twain 
and Bret Harte to write local-color fiction about the Midwest. The 
Hoosier School Master (1871) and The Circuit Rider (1874) are 
two of his best novels. With considerable fidelity, these novels portray 
the background and character of rural Indiana as Eggleston had 
known it as a schoolboy and as a young minister. 

I'he Far We.st and Middle West had theii chief vogue in the 
1870’s. After that time for more than a decade the South became 
the newly discovered land of romance and adventure. George 
Washington Cable of New Orleans was the first of the postwar 
Southern writers to attract the attention of the Northern publishers 
and the reading public generally. In 1879 he published in book form, 
under the title Old Creole Days, a collet tion ol stories dealing with 
life in old New Orleans among the Fretich, which at once made him 
famous. There soon followed other collections of stories and novels 
such as the Grandissimes (1880) and Madame Delphine (1881) . 

'I'liomas Nelson Page of Virginia was the second Southern writer 
to hold the stage, and his influence was greater and more lasting than 
that of Cable because he wrote syinpathetually of the life on the 
ante-bellum plantation, whereas Cable described the exotic life and 
restricted area of the French Creoles of l.ouisiana. In 1884 Page 
published “Marse Chan,” a long short story written in Negro dialect. 
It was hailed as a masterpiece. Other stories of a similar nature fol- 
lowed, and in 1887 they were collected and published in book form 
under the title In Ole Virginia. In these delightful stories life on 
the ante-bellum plantation and the relation ot master to slave are 
over- idealized. Later, Page wrote some novels which, although 
inferior to his short stories, were widely read. 

Of the numerous other Southern writers of fiction who exploited 
the rich material of that region, space will permit of the mention of 
only one-Joel Chandler Harris of Georgia, the author of the Uncle 
Remus stories. These stories had been handed down by the Negroes 
for generations and were put into literary form by Harris in 1880 
and 1892. They constitute the Ne’gro’s finest contribution to Ameri-' 
can literature. Although Harris in retelling these stories closely 
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followed the original pattern, his reproduction of them is a masterly 
work of art. It shows an intimate acquaintance with the Negro 
method of speech and a sympathetic understanding of the fine 
traits in the Negro character. The stories are flavored with a mild, 
kindly humor that never leave a bitter taste in the mouth. 

Mention should be made of one other writer of fiction, who was 
contemporary in time but not in thought with Clemens, Cable, 
Harris, and the other writers mentioned above. This was William 
Dean Howells, a Westerner transplanted to New England. His novels 
of New England, such as A Modern histance (1882), A Woman’s 
Reason (1883) , and The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885) , were written 
in a sophisticated, self-conscious, urbane style, and were concerned 
with the manners and outward life of the people rather than with 
their inner life. 

The end of the century brought three distinct schools of fiction: 
a revival of romanticism, the beginning of modern realism and even 
naturalism, and a revival of the humorous short story or sketch. Of 
the numerous writers who participated in this revival ol romanticism 
it would be very difficult to select one author who more than the 
others represented this type of fiction. As a rule, eacit novel had a 
happy ending with the triumph of good over evil. The hero, who 
was an embodiment of the virtues then held in high esteem, after 
many trials finally worsted^he villian and won a crown of worldly 
success. In the grand finale, the heroine, a pat agon of beauty and 
charm, gives her hand to the hero to whom her heart has all along 
been committed. And the presumption is that they live happily ever 
afterward. 

Both the realist and humorous short story schools were influenced 
by contemporary European writers, especially tlie French writers, 
Bal/ac, Zola, and de Maupassant. American realism, like its French 
prototype, was romanticism in reverse. It taught a cynical pessimism 
and delighted in pointing out the shortcomings of human nature. 
The leading characters of these novels are not paragons of virtue 
but either conventional weaklings or interesting and attractive 
scoundrels.^ 

Perhaps it is well to close this brief sampling of the literature 
of the period on the lighter note of the humorous short story, and 
none was lighter than that of O. Henry (William Sydney Porter) . 
O. Henry’s output of short stories was remarkable. He was a skillful 
and self-conscious craftsman— greatly influenced in this respect by 
de Maupassant— but fundamentally a jokester; as Fred Lewis Pattee 

1 This type of writins reached its height— or depth— at a later period. For a fuither 
discussion of it see p. 768. 
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puts itt ‘*a little devil with a bean shooter/’ O, Henry’s stories were 
the vogue for a long time. Few persons who read books in the period 
up to 1920 had failed to read Cabbages and Kings (1904) , The Four 
Million (1906) , and Options (1909) . Taken in broken doses, like 
a pun or a spicy joke, they are always amusing. 

SELECTED READINGS 

1. The Gilded Age. — C. A. and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civiliza-- 
tion, II, ch. XXV (a long but brilliant essay) . 

2. Science and Health (1898-1914) .—H. U. Faulkner, The Qvest foi Social 
Justice, ch. 10. 

3. 1 he Fathers of Electricity. — Holland Thompson, The Age of Invention, ch. 

9. 

4. 'Ihe Telephone.— Burton J. Hendrick. The Age of Big Business, ch. 4. 

5. The Saga of the Motor Car.— P W. Slosson, The Great Ciusade and Af^er, 
ch. 8. 

6. The Democratization of the Automobile.— Burton J Hendrick, op, cit., ch. 7; 
Mark Sullivan, Our Times, IV, ch. 3 (Henry Ford). 

7. The Conquest of the Air.— T hompson, op, {it,, ch. 10 

8. Population and Immigration (1906 1917). — F. A. Ogg, National Progress, 
ch. 7. 

9. The New Agriculture. — L. M. Hacker and B. B. Kendrick. The United 
States Since 1865, ch. 9. 
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Story of Religions in America, ch. 31. 
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Justice, ch. 9. 
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ch. 13. 

13. Everyday Life in the Postwar Decade (1865 1878) .—All m Nevins, The 
Emergence of Modern dmeiicn, ch. 8. 
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Industrial Advance after the War 

A 

jT^ S has already been seen, the Industrial Revolution in the United 
States began in the Restrictive Period (1808-1815) . From that time 
until 1801 there was a steady advance in industry, in the North, Mid- 
west, and to some extent in the South. During the Civil War this 
trend was accelerated in the North by war demands and other favor- 
able circumstances (see p. 446) . After the war, industry entered upon 
a new advance, with such a change in the method and volume of pro- 
duction as to merit the designation the Second Industrial Revolution. 
Before 1860 manufacturing^as carried on in numerous small plants, 
as a rule supplying local markets. In the decades after the war, indus- 
try was organized on an immense scale and catered to a nation-wide 
market. 

The changes in organization and method of ptoduction resulted in 
a great increase in the output of the factories. Agriculture was still 
the leading occupation in the United States until 1880, but the 
census of 1890 .showed that the value of manufactures had gone 
beyond that of agricultural products. Other countries— notably Japan 
and the nations of central and western Europe— were also forging 
ahead in industry, but the United States outdistanced them all, 
becoming by 1894 the leading manufacturing country of the world. 

There were a number of reasons to account for this rapid advance 
in American industry. Among them might be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: (1) an abundance of coal, oil, and iron ore— the minerals 
that are basic to industry— within easy reach of industrial centers; 
(2) an ample supply of labor recruited from the native stock and 
foreign immigrants; (3) the superiority of the average American 
workman over his European competitor in initiative and skill in 
mectianical pursuits: (4) capable management, with the use of 
efficient methods and the best labor-saving mechanical devices in 
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production; (5) the extensive use of steam-driven machinery to take 
the place of labor; (6) an extensive home market unhampered with 
internal tariff barriers; and (7) the aid and encouragement of 
friendly legislation. 

In the South considerable progress in the development of industry 
had been made in the decade prior to the Civil War, and as soon as 
conditions became somewhat stable after reconstruction this de\ elop- 
ment was resumed or begun over again. The movement was handi- 
capped by a lack of capital and credit, but was encouraged by other 
favorable circumstances. The raw materials, especially for the manu- 
facture of cotton goods, were close at hand. There were also rich 
deposits of coal and iron ore in certain parts of the South. In the 
Birmingham area coal, iron ore, and limestone were in close prox- 
imity to each other, which meant a great saving in freight charges to 
the iron and steel manufacturers of that region. The waterfalls and 
rapids at the fall line furnished ample water power, and the im- 
poverished yeomanry, accustomed to a low standard of living, were 
a source of cheap and efficient labor. 

Very rapidly during the last two decades of the nineteenth century, 
cotton mills multiplied near and above the fall line from North 
Carolina through Alabama and liere and there in other states. Like- 
wise there grew up the knitting industry in the same area. These 
mills were built by hard-earned Southern capital— blood money— and 
it was not until the business was well established and thoroughly 
profitable that Northern capitalists began buying interests in the 
mills, buying them outright, or building new mills. By 1900 the 
Southern mills were rapidly being taken over by p>owerful financial 
interests in the East as were the railroads (pp. 535 ff.) and the iron 
and steel industry. 

Only white persons were employed as spinners and weavers in the 
new mills, for, as has been seen, the promotion of the textile business 
was by Southern whites, who, embittered by the Civil War and recon- 
struction, were only interested in giving employment to those of their 
own race. Had there been no antagonism toward the Negroes at this 
time, Southern custom would have been an insuperable obstacle to 
using them. Although there was little or no objection— except in the 
mountains — to Negro men and white men laboring together, public 
and private opinion demanded the segregation of the races where 
women and children worked. Perhaps there is another factor involved 
in this early pattern of employment of whites exclusively: the mills 
were built near or above the fall line where most of the population 
was white. 

The cotton-seed oil business also began to develop into an im- 
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portant industry during the last twenty years of the nineteenth 
century. The iron and coal industries likewise sprang into existence 
in Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia. In 
all these— textile, cotton-seed oil, coal and iron industries— absentee 
ownership prevailed by the end of the century, and the employees 
soon found themselves not as well off in many respects as they had 
been back on the farms; hence they too joined the voice of distress 
and discontent manifest in the agrarian movements. 

The Republican Party was favorable to big business and, except 
for the periodic loss of control in Congi^s and the election twice of a 
Democratic President, it was in power during the eaily decades of 
industry’s growing importance. The small, intelligent group who led 
the party stood consistently for a policy that not only favored indus- 
trial society in general, but the great business organizations in par- 
ticular. This policy included a high protective tariff, the redemption 
in gold of Federal bonds sold for depreciated greenbacks, the defla 
tion of currency and credit, the granting of large subsidies in land 
to railroads and the loan to them of millions of dollars in goveiriment 
bonds, and many other special favors to the laige corpoiate interests. 

These governmental favors not only promoted indutfrial develop 
ment but also greatly aided in the formation of industrial combina- 
tions, or trusts, by wliich a comparatively small gioup ol men would 
gain control of the means of production and the bulk of the lesouices 
of the United States. However, the rank and hie of the Republican 
Party had little conception of the kind of social and economic system 
they were fostering. They believed that they were merely champion- 
ing free private enterprise and seemed not at all to lealize that they 
were aiding and abetting a dangeious trend. Nor was the Democratic 
Party, rank and file and much of its leadership, any more aware of 
the true drift of affairs. Accustomed to the idea that a factory or a 
mine or a store was the private property of an individual, the mass 
of American people, regardless of party, could see no reason for gov- 
ernmental interference. Long unaware of what was taking place and 
lacking imagination to evaluate what they saw, when the realization 
finally dawned upon them that corporations and trusts were becom- 
ing more powerful than state or national government, many were 
possessed with a feeling of utter futility, but most prepared for battle 
to destroy the great combinations or to bring them under control. 

RAILROAD COMBINATIONS 

The first and most natural of such combinations was that of thr 
railrc^ds. Most of the railroads built during the first two decades of 
railway construction (1830-50) were short, independent lines 
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planned to serve local needs or to connect navigable rivers and 
canals. In the 1850*s, however, there was a strong tendency to con- 
solidate these railroads into continuous lines each owned by a single 
corporation. As a result of this trend by 1861 rail connection had 
been established between the Atlantic seaboard and the Mississippi 
River. 

A good illustration of the growth of trunk lines is afforded by the 
history of the New York Central. By 1850 eleven railroads had been 
built along the Mohawk Valley, one of them being the New York 
Central. In 185S these eleven railroads were consolidated to form a 
trunk line from Albany to Buffalo. The New York Central Company 
owned not only the trunk but also numerous branch lines, making 
a total of five hundred and sixty miles of railroad. Unfortunately, 
however, the company did not own the two railroads that formed the 
connecting link between Albany and New York City. 

In 1862-63 Cornelius Vanderbilt at the age of sixty-nine decided 
to abandon the steamship business, in which he had made a fortune 
of about $11,000,000, and enter the railroad business. He decided 
that he wanted the New York Central; but he moved upon the road 
by flanking attack. He purchased the controlling interest in the two 
railroads that linked Albany with New York and then offered to 
purchase the controlling share of the New York Central. When the 
chief stockholders refused to sell, he promptly severed connections 
between his two railroads and the New York Central at the Albany 
bridge and refused to receive passenger or freight transfers. The 
public and the legislature protested, but the old man, totally unaware 
of any sense of public responsibility involved in railroad ownership, 
asked angrily: “Can’t I do what I want with my own?” The men who 
owned the bulk of the shares of the Central capitulated in the winter 
of 1866-67 and permitted Vanderbilt to purchase control. Soon the 
New York Central, thus enlarged, was capitalized at $90,000,000, 
about half of which was “watered” stock. 

The New York Central soon gained access to Chicago by purchas- 
ing other roads, and it continued to expand until eventually its lines 
extended more than 13,000 miles. Like the other great railroads of 
their day it corrupted courts and legislatures, exercised a powerful 
influence in Congress, charged all the traffic would bear, gave rebates, 
and charged as much for a short haul where there was no competition 
as for a long haul when competition did exist. More will be said 
about such practices later. 

The Union Pacific and the Central Pacific railroads-the first line 
to the Pacific coast — were planned ^is trunk lines from the beginning. ' 
The construction of these roads was one of the greatest peacetime 
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undertakings in the history of the United States up to that time. In 
1862 the United States government chartered the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company. This act and the amending act of 1864 granted 
the company the right to build from some point on the one hun- 
dredth meridian of longitude in Nebraska to the eastern boundary 
of California. Since the greater portion of the road was to be built 
through uninhabited, semiarid territory which would contribute no 
revenue to the railroad, the Federal government offered a substantial 
bounty. This bounty w'as in the form of a liberal loan in govern- 
ment bonds, $48,000 a mile through thfc mountains, and $32,000 in 
the high plateaus between the ranges. This loan was at first secured 
by a first mortgage; but the act of 1864 permitted the company to 
sell its own bonds as a first mortgage. Besides this loan the government 
granted the Union Pacific twenty sections of land to the mile in 
alternate blocks on each side of the line, checkerboard fashion. In 
this way the Union Pacific received 12,000,000 acres of land with all 
the timber and mineral rights. 

At the same time the Central Pacific Railroad of California was 
granted a Federal charter on the same terms as that of the Union 
Pacific. It was authorized to build a line fiom the Pacific coast at or 
in the neighborhood of San Francisco through Nevada and eastward 
to meet the Union Pacific. 

Some construction was begun on both roads before the close of 
the Civil War; but it was not until the war had ended that the work 
really got under way. The building of these two roads as they raced 
toward each other, bent upon getting as much of the government 
subsidy as possible, was to the excited public like a continuous foot- 
ball game or horse race. When the roads met near Ogden, Utah, on 
May 10, 1869, there was great celebration from the President to the 
urchin in the street. When C. P. Huntington, a leading stockholder 
of the Central Pacific, drove the last spike, made of California gold, 
the reverberations of the hammer were transmitted by telegraph 
throughout the country. The deep significance of uniting the Atlantic 
and Pacific states by rail and thus tying the continent together and 
strengthening the bonds of union, was fully appreciated. What the 
public could not know, of course, was that these two roads had been 
built by construction companies that looted both the public and the 
roads they had constructed (see pp. 502 f.) . 

In 1864 Congress issued a charter, with a lavish grant of land, to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to build a railroad from 
Lake Superior to the Pacific coast in the vicinity of Portland, Oregon. 
Becapse of financial difficulties construction was delayed and inter- 
rupted and the road was not completed until 1883. Before the end 
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of the century two other transcontinental roads were in operation— 
the Great Northern and the Southern Pacific. 

The general trend toward concentration in the ownership of rail- 
roads was carried on in the South as well as in other sections of the 
country. In the 1890’s J. P. Morgan got control of a number of rail- 
road lines in the South and organized the Southern Railroad Com- 
pany as a holding company. Millions of dollars were expended in 
making improvements on the roads such as rebuilding old lines and 
replacing the rolling stock with new equipment. Numerous connec- 
tions with railroads north of the Ohio and Potomac were arranged 
so that Morgan’s Soutliem Railway system, comprising 9000 miles of 
railroads, ranked among the larger railroad systems of the country. 
Just as in the other systems, Morgan’s railroads of the South elimi- 
nated competition whenever possible and by the end of the nine- 
teenth century had assumed the aspect of a monopoly. 

The rapid increase in construction that went on in the first few 
decades after the war was accompanied by marked improvements in 
tlie means of both travel and transportation. In 1864 there came the 
first sleeping car, invented by George M. Pullman, to be followed 
in a few years by the dining car and more comfortable cars for day 
travel. In 1868 the airbrake was introduced by George Westinghouse, 
and in a few years its application became automatic. Speed and con- 
venience in freight and passenger carriage were enhanced by the 
general adoption of a uniform gauge for tracks and by the use of 
union stations and better terminal facilities. There was also a gradual 
substitution of steel for iron in the manufacture of rails and the 
construction of bridges. With these firm tracks and strong bridges 
heavy locomotives and cars could be used. 

THE GREAr INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS COMBINATIONS 

With transportation and communication thus becoming national- 
ized and with the natural resources of the country scarcely touched 
at the end of the Civil War, other vast business enterprises aiming 
at monopoly rapidly emerged. The purposes of such monopolies and 
large business organizations — usually spoken of loosely as trusts — were 
aimed at obtaining the greatest returns on capital investments. Com- 
petition, as the word monopoly implies, was to be eliminated. The 
stifling of competition enabled the corporation or trust to fix the 
price of the goods it sold to tlie consumer and the price of the raw 
material that it purchased from the producers. Labor unions were 
crushed by corporations with plants scattered over the country by 
the simple expedient of closing down plants where trouble was 
threatened and producing in those plants where labor was not 
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organized. Government was influenced, intimidated, and too oiten 
“bought” by these great business organizations. 

The first great monof>oly was the Standard Oil Company which 
was developed under the ruthless genius of John D. Rockefeller and 
his able and equally ruthless partners. Long before the Civil War, 
farmers in western Pennsylvania had been using the petroleum 
which seeped out of the ground as a lubricant for their wagons. It 
was also used in some places as a medicine. It was not, however, until 
after the middle of the nineteenth centui^ that its possibilities as an 
illuminant were discovered. In 1855 Professor Benjamin Silliman, 
Jr., of Yale College, in a report on experiments made by him pointed 
out that a fine illuminant, as well as useful by-products, could be 
made from petroleum. With this information, George H. Bissell 
organized a company which sent Edwin Drake to Titusville, Penn- 
sylvania, to drill an oil well. The attempt was successiul, and in 1859 
this well, called “Drake’s Folly” by the residents, was yielding twenty 
barrels of oil a day. The success of this venture led to the sinking 
of a great number of wells, not only in western Pennsylvania but by 
1872 also in certain localities in Ohio and West Virginij. 

During the Civil War, Cleveland, Ohio, located on Lake Erie not 
far from the oil fields of northwest Pennsylvania, became the oil 
refining center of the country. In 1866 John D. Rcx^kefeller, with an 
uncanny prophetic instinct of*fts possibilities, entered the oil business 
and soon had in operation several excellent rehneries. From the first 
he set out to establish a monopoly of oil. His first move in this direc- 
tion was to reduce the cost of production so that he might make a 
larger profit or undersell his competitors. He did this by the elimina- 
tion of the middleman. He established plants to make his staves, 
barrels, and acids, bought steamers and warehouses, built storage 
tanks, and processed and sold at a profit the by-products, such as 
naphtha, paraffin, and heavy grease. Moreover, the Rockefeller firm 
always maintained large cash accounts so that it was never dependent 
on a bank to help it over crises, but on the contrary was always able 
to bring up its cash reserves, as a good general does his reserve divi- 
sions, to throw into a critical position and win the battle. 

In 1870 Rockefeller’s firm brought in several large capitalists in 
Cleveland and New York and incorporated as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Ohio. The new organization then invited its rivals in Cleve- 
land to come in with the Standard Oil Company. Those who refused 
to come in were then asked to sell at Stan^rd’s own price, usually 
less than half the cost of the plant. The Sundard Oil Company was 
receivftig a rebate both on its own oil and that of its competitors, 
and this privilege was an important factor in inducing Standard’s 
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rivals to accept its terms. Soon Standard Oil owned all the crude oil 
pipe lines running to railheads and most of the tank cars, the termi- 
nals in the East, and the storage tanks. With these facilities, and by 
"persuading” the railroads not to deliver oil to the rival refineries 
in the East, Standard laid down at times a blockade around those 
refineries. In this way it destroyed or brought within its own folds 
the important rivals in New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Titusville, 
and Philadelphia. By these and other ruthless methods— notably by 
driving out competitors by underbidding them in their markets— 
Standard had by 1880 obtained control of about ninety per cent of 
all the refineries in the United States. 

In 1882 there was formed the Standard Oil Trust, with headquar- 
ters in New York. The various companies which at this time united 
with the Standard Oil Company to form this the first of American 
trusts turned their stock over to nine trustees, with Rockefeller at 
their head, and received trust certificates as evidence of their stock. 
Dividends were paid on the basis of these certificates, but all voting 
power was transferred to the trustees. These trustees thus became a 
central agency for the management of the business of all the member 
companies. 

The Standard grew and prospered greatly, so greatly that it had to 
look elsewhere than to the oil business to utilize its great and rapidly 
increasing accumulation of cash. This surplus capital was used for 
making heavy investments in banks, railroads, and mines. The result 
of this tremendous concentration of capital has been that the 
Standard Oil Company— the trust was dissolved by action of the 
Ohio Supreme Court in 1899— became not only the largest oil com- 
pany in the world, but the greatest railroad power and one of the 
greatest banking powers. So colossal had this institution become by 
the end of the nineteenth century that men usually had in mind the 
Standard Oil Company when they spoke of the “Money Power.” 

Another noted example of combination in industry was the forma- 
tion of the United States Steel Corporation. The two men who acted 
most prominently in the organization of this trust were John Pier- 
pont Morgan and Andrew Carnegie. By wise mans^ement and the 
use of the latest methods in the production of steel, Carnegie won 
extraordinary profits for the Carnegie Company and became the 
greatest steel manufacturer in the world. In the meantime Moigan, 
who had had a noted career in the organization of banks and in the 
reorg[anization and refinancing of railroads, had become interested in 
"integrating” the steel industry, He and Judge Elbert Gary formed 
(1898) the Federal Steel Company and then bought at a fabulous 
price Carnegie’s interests in the steel business. In this way Carnegie’s 
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corporations were united with the Federal Steel Company to form 
the United States Steel Corporation. This latter corporation then 
purchased other independent steel plants and acquired Rockefeller’s 
Mesaba ore fields and ore fleet for $98,000,000 in United States Steel 
stock. 

Thus in 1901 at least seventy per cent of the steel business was 
brought under control of the United States Steel Corporation, which 
was soon capitalized at $1,500,000,000. United States Steel was now 
indeed integrated. It owned its own coal ateid iron mines, its ore fleet, 
and was allied through Morgan and Rockefeller with every important 
railway system in the country. The Standard Oil, the railroads, the 
house of Morgan, and the United States Steel Corporation thus began 
the twentieth century so closely interlocked by mutual ownership of 
one another’s stock, or by certain powerful individuals owning large 
shares in all and having a voice in the control of all, that they began 
to seem as if they were one vast trust. 

While these combinations were going on, scores of other great 
business combinations were being made, many of which interlocked 
with the foregoing groups. In the period from 1897 to 1904 the 
capitalization of million dollar corporations increased fro'hi less than 
$2,000,000,000 to more than $20,000,000,000. By 1 907 the railroads 
alone were capitalized at $12,000,000,000, and the capitalization of 
other corporations had increased proportionately. The wealth and 
resources of the country were rapidly passing into the hands of small 
groups of men and, along with economic control, went political 
power. 


LABOR UNIONS 

The mass of people, unaware that any change was taking place in 
the nature of property, clung to their philosophy of latssez fatre until 
they found that their own property rights and political freedom were 
being jeopardized by the great corporate organizations. Then they 
began to bestir themselves to place a curb upon such coiporations. 
These efforts, continuing to the present time, have taken the form of 
counter-organization and legal restraints and regulations. Such action 
will be noted in each period as it occurred. The counter-organizations 
of labor and of agriculture were the chief restraints placed upon the 
great organizations of capital until after 1900. 

As observed previously (see pp. 320 f.) , there had been labor 
organizations prior to the Civil War, a few of which had been of 
national extent. In addition there were local trade unions in all im 
portanbecities. The objective of these unions from the beginning 
had been to obtain better bargains by collective action than could 
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be obtained by individual dealings with the employers. Strikes and 
boycotts had been used with indifferent results. The common law 
against conspiracy in restraint of trade had been successfully invoked 
on occasion or the court injunction used, and the labor movement 
had attained little headway. But the weakness of labor organizations 
was inherent in the American situation rather than in the law and 
the use of injunctions: the vast public domain seemed to beckon the 
discontented, and the door of opportunity seemed wide open to all 
energetic and ambitious people, with the result that laborers did not 
regard themselves as a permanent class, but as individuals who had 
reached only a particular rung on the economic ladder, which they 
would eventually scale. A day laborer today and an employer tomor- 
row constituted a familiar pattern of social and economic evolution 
in the United States prior to 1865. 

The rapid growth of cities resulting from the development of 
industry, and the influx of millions of European immigrants, whose 
families since the dawn of history had belonged to the laboring class 
without hope of ever rising out of this t lass, did much to develop a 
class-conscious feeling in America. The development of the great 
corporations, which in turn formed themselves into employer asso- 
ciations to deal with labor by the use of the black list and agreements 
on wage scales and tuts, also fostered the growth of class conscious- 
ness among the laborers. That is, more and more of those who worked 
with their hands for their bread and shelter came to feel that the 
door of oppcJTtunity was, if not closed, only slightly ajar, and that 
they and their descendants were permanently ctmsigned to the role 
of laborers. Under such circumstances the laboring classes would 
inevitably strive to give dignity and security to labor. 

In 1866 W. H. Sylvis, head ol the Iron Molders’ International 
Union, together with the heads of other national trade unions and 
certain reformers, organized the National Labor Union, a loosely 
built federation of loc'al, c ity, and national trade unions. This organi- 
zation, although it agitated for the eight-hour day with some success, 
became more and more engrossed in the greenback movement and 
in co-operatives. The National Labor Union, which had always been 
greatly concerned with legislation, met in 1872 as a political conven- 
tion, nominated Judge David Davis of the United States Supreme 
Court for President, and adopted a platform similar in many ways 
to the Liberal Republican platform and the Greenback Party plat- 
form of 1876 (see pp. 587 t.) . But the national trade unions that 
formed the body of the National Labor Union did not favor an 
alliance with a new political party and withdrew from the union; 
consequently it ceased to exist 
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Then came the panic of 1873 followed by six years of depression, 
and the organized labor movement seriously disintegrated. Only two 
groups showed vitality during the depression, the Noble Order of 
the Knights of Labor— commonly called the Knights of Labor— and 
the New York group of the International Union of Cigar Makers. 

The Knights of Labor, founded in 1869 by Uriah S. Stephens, was 
in the beginning a secret order, and its membership was kept secret 
to prevent reprisals and black listing by the employers’ associations. 
In 1878 under the leadership of the mac1|inist, Terence V. Powderly, 
twice mayor of Scranton, Pennsylvania, the secrecy of the Order was 
abolished. The Order consisted of one big union composed of both 
skilled and unskilled laborers. Their program included not only 
such labor demands as the eight-hour day and workingmen’s com- 
pensation but also such general reforms as taxes on incomes and 
inheritances, government ownership of public utilities, and the estab- 
lishment of productive and distributive co-operatives. The Order also 
proposed as an ultimate aim to manufacture and sell its own 
products, and thus the laborers would all be working tor themselves. 
To obtain its ends, the Knights, and especially Powderly, preferred 
arbitration to strikes. 

Despite opposition to the strike, the Knights of Labor became 
embroiled in the most violent strikes ol the nineteenth century: the 
railway strikes of 1877, 1884-86, and the meqt packers’ and other 
great strikes of 1886-87. It was during the strikes ol 1886 that the 
Knights of Labor achieved its greatest reputation. Its apparent 
strength in gaining its demands and its insistence on the one big 
union, in which skilled and unskilled labor participated cciually, 
brought in hundreds of thousands ol new members from the ranks 
of the common laborers. In 1886 there were about 700,000 members, 
although the general impression was that the number was 5,000,000. 

After 1886 the membership and prestige of the Knights declined 
rapidly; in fact there was a mass desertion of the Order. Since the top 
leaders of the Knights actually opposed the principal trade or craft 
unions and insisted tliat the skillecl and the unskilled stand shoulder 
to shoulder in collective action, support of the trade unions weak- 
ened: and when the Order began to attack the trade unions the latter 
retaliated and withdrew all support. The unskilled and semiskilled 
laborers, the bulk of whom were Europeans who had immigrated 
since the Civil War, soon deserted the Knights of Labor because the 
Order, instead of stressing class consciousness and the class struggle 
to which the Europeans were accustomed, aimed at the elimination of 
class by the final universal adoption of the co-operatives. The Knights 
were also blamed by the general public for some of the violence that 
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had accompanied the strikes, notably the disturbance at Haymarket 
Square, although the Order was not responsible for this riot (see pp. 
544 f.) . The depression of 1 884-85, with the consequent widespread 
unemployment after 188(5, and the active fight of employers’ asso- 
ciations against labor unions in the form of black lists, lockouts, and 
detectives and armed guards, were added factors in reducing the 
Noble Order of the Knights of l,abor to an unimportant organization 
confined to small town and rural communities whose old American 
society lacked class consciousness. 

While the Knights of l.abor was thus rapidly declining, the trade 
unions were organizing into a national federation. In 1881 several 
Cl aft unions, under the leadership of Samuel Gompers, Adolph 
Strasser, and others, united in the Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions of the United States and Canada, the chief objec- 
tive of which was to obtain favorable laus for labor. 

In 1886 Ciompers, with the aid of other labor leaders, reorganized 
the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions into the 
American Federation of Labor, and with tlie exception of one year 
CJompers was president of the new Federation until his death in 1924. 
The Federation proposed to leave the legislative program to the sub- 
ordinate state and local unions, while it concerned itself with collec- 
tive dealing with the employers in such matters as wages, hours, and 
recognition of the union as a bargaining agent, and with jurisdic- 
tional matters. Each national and international union of the Fed- 
eration was completely independent, with all rights of discipline over 
its members and with a free hand in dealing with the employers. 
(The term “international” was used to include Canada.) 'I'he 
American Federation of Labor has from the beginning been non- 
political, favorable to private cnterpri.se, and generally conservative. 
Gompers and his colleagues viewed trade unioni.sm with its t:lass 
consciousness as an instrument with which to fight the capitalists not 
for the purpose of destroying them but for the purpose of obtaining 
all the benefits possible from capitalism, such as liigher wages, shorter 
hours, and better working conditions. 

Several powerful national trade unions did not affiliate with the 
Federation, although they had a tendency to co-operate with it. 
Among such unions were the railway brotherhoods— Locomotive 
Engineers, Railway Conductors, Locomotive Firemen— and the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers. 

STRIKES lockouts 

In the summer of 1877 there were a number of strikes by railroad 
employees as a result of a ten per cent reduction in wages. Along 
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with these strikes there went riots, the most serious of which were 
those at Martinsburg, West Virginia, Cumberland, Maryland, Bal- 
timore, and Pittsburgh. These outbreaks were put down by state 
militia and Federal troops. 

The striking railroad employees had little to do with the violence 
and destruction of property, which was the work of an irresponsible 
and enraged mass of the unemployed and of vicious elements from 
the underworld; but the strikers received full blame for it and there- 
fore lost, to a considerable extent, the phblic sympathy with which 
they had been supported. Even labor unions now began to question 
the wisdom of strikes, especially the Knights of Labor (see p. 542) 
under the leadership of Terence V. Powderly. The short-lived pros- 
perity in the early 1880’s, however, came to an end with the 
depression of 1884-85, which brought on reduced wages and increased 
unemployment. There now occurred widespiead strikes in protest 
against the reduction of wages and for the recognition of the unions 
as bargaining agents. In these strikes at first the Knights of Labor 
and later the American Federation of l.abor took a leading part. 
From 1883 to 1900 more than 20,000 strikes and lockojjits occurred 
involving at least 6,000,000 employees. More tJian half of these 
strikes were wholly or partly successful. Of these later strikes the most 
noted were the May Day strikes of 1886 (and the Haymarkct Riot 
that accompanied them) , th<l Homestead strike, and the Pullman 
strike. 

In May, 1886, organized labor staged a seiies of strikes to gain an 
eight-hour work day which involved appioximately 310,000 work- 
men. These strikes were chiefly the work of the tiade unionists, but, 
although they were opposed by the national officers of the Knights 
of Labor, the rank and file of the latter order joined in the movement. 
It was in connection with this strike movement that there occurred in 
Chicago a bloody outbreak known as the Haymarket Riot. On May 3, 
1886, at a strikers’ meeting held near the McCormick Harvester 
Works, which was being operated by strike breakers, or “scabs,” as 
they were called, an anarchist made an inflammatory appeal urging 
the use of violence against both the strike breakers and the McCor- 
mick property. While this meeting was in progress, the strike 
breakers, on leaving the building to go home, were violently assailed 
by the angry crowd with bricks, bottles, and clubs. The police rushed 
to the defense of the workmen under attack and, upon being pelted 
with brickbats, fired into the crowd and injured several, four of 
whom were reported to have died. 

Imiliediately the anarchists called a meeting for the next evening 
(May 4) “to denounce the latest atrocious act of the police,” and 
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urged the workingmen “to arm themselves and appear in full force.” 
The type of arms especially advocated was the bomb. Under the 
leadership of men giving such advice a large crowd gathered in 
Hayrnarket Square, where several anarchists addressed them in 
incendiary speeches. One English anarchist, Samuel Fielden, said: 
"You have nothing more to do with law, except to lay hands on it 
and throttle it until it makes its last kick.” “Kill it, stab it.” Hearing 
such violent advice being given to the excited crowd, the police 
captain ordered the crowd to disperse. Immediately one of the 
anarchists threw a dynamite bomb among the police and others 
fired pistols into their ranks. One police officer was killed and sixty- 
seven others were wounded. 'Elie police then rallied and, firing 
their pistols, charged and scattered the mob, a large number of whom 
were killed and injured. 

Eight anarchists were arrested and tried for their lives. Seven were 
sentenced to death, of whom four were hanged; one died by his own 
hand; two had their sentences commuted to life imprisonment but 
were later pardoned by Governor John P. Altgcld; and one was 
given fifteen years in the penitentiary. Although these men and all 
their fellow anarchists advocated just such use of dynamite as had 
resulted in the death of the policeman and the wounding of many 
others, nevertheless the evidence on whu h they were convicted failed 
to prove that they had any connection w'ith the attack upon the 
police. I'hat is, in the heat and excitement of the moment, these men 
weie sentenced to die more lor holding a dangerous opinion than 
foi putting the opinion into practice. 

Public sentiment strongly condemned the Hayrnarket Riot, and 
therefore the cause of labor lost for a while much of the public sup- 
port which it had gained in recent years. Because of its share in 
other violent strikes, the Knights of Labor suffered most from this 
riot. For the time being, however, about 200,000 workmen over the 
country were granted the eight-hour day. But soon the employers’ 
associations began to take advantage of the public reaction and of 
the return of hard times and withdrew the concessions made in 
188.5-86. In October and November (1886) the Chicago employers 
forced their employees back upon the ten-hour day schedule by 
lockouts and the use of “scab” labor, and in the first part of 1887 the 
coal handlers and longshoremen of New Jersey and New York City 
lost their strike against a wage reduction. By the first of January, 
1887, most of the wage increases and the eight-hour day programs 
had been abolished. 

There was, however, as a result of improved economic conditions, 
a favorable turn to the cause of labor during the next five years. In 
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1889 the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, the 
strongest trade union in existence, obtained a favorable three-year 
contract with the Carnegie Steel Company, despite the bitter hos- 
tility of the new chairman of the Company, H. C. Frick, who had 
demanded that the union be dissolved. At the end of the three-year 
period the union asked for a continuation of the agreement under 
the terms of the contract of 1889. Soon Frick countered with a pro- 
posed contract which involved the reduction of the rate of pay for 
piece work, arguing that such a reductibn in the scale of pay was 
justified by the introduction of machinery which enabled men to 
turn out more work and thus earn more. Several conferences were 
held, but no agreement could be reached. 

While negotiations were still in progress, Frick arranged to have 
the Pinkerton Detective Agency send 300 armed guar^, he built 
a high fence around the steel mill at the Homestead Works and pre- 
pared to introduce nonunion men or “scabs” to take the places of 
those who might strike. The union called a strike on June 29, 1892, 
and on July 1 Frick closed the Homestead Works anci thus met the 
strike with a lockout. When Pinkerton’s men ai rived at the Home- 
stead Works (July 6) they were greeted by the woikmen and sympa- 
thetic citizens with rifles, dynamite, two cannon, blazing oil, and 
natural gas. Very soon the Pinkerton guards displayed white flags, 
only to be met with the cry d£ “no quaiter.” In the afternoon, after 
ten had been killed and sixty wounded, the detectives were permitted 
to surrender. 

Immediately the Carnegie Steel Company asked the governor of 
Pennsylvania for military protection, and the governor called out 
the entire National Guard of the state, numbering 8000. Protected 
by this large force, Frick reopened the plant with nonunion labor 
and with those of the union who were willing to resume work. In a 
few months the treasury of the union was empty, and many of the 
members had given up their cards and returned as nonunion 
laborers. On November 20 the strike was officially called off, and 
most of those who had stuck it out returned to their old jobs as 
nonunion men. There were strikes in the other Carnegie plants, and 
the men there likewise returned without their union car^. 

Frick thus broke the union of iron and steel workers. That this had 
been his main objective from the first is shown by his message to 
Carnegie, who was in Scotland at the time. “Our victory is now com- 
plete,” he cabled. “Do not think we will ever have any serious labor 
trouble again.” In a letter to Carnegie he confided that, although 
the strike had cost $2,000,000, the company would realize sixteen 
per cent profit on the invested capital. Most important, however, he 
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said, “We liad to teach our employees a lesson, and we have taught 
them one they will never forget.” 

The complete success of the Carnegie Steel Company in breaking 
up the union was due in part to the alienation of public sympathy 
by the attempted assassination of Frick at the hands of Alexander 
Berkman, a Russian anarchist. Mainly, however, it was the result of 
the ovenvhelming power and resources of a typically modern cor- 
poration of which the Carnegie Steel Company was one of the 
strongest. Not for more than two score years would steel and iron 
workmen again be able to organize effectively as a bargaining agent. 

The panic of 189.^ and the prolonged depression that succeeded it 
gave rise to numerous labor disturbances similar to those in 1877 and 
in 1885-87. The most widespread and violent of these strikes was the 
Pullman strike of 1894. The Pullman (Company, having lost much 
of its business becau.se of the panic and depression, and desirous of 
saving intact the huge profits of 1893 gained from the World Fair 
traffic, discharged or laid off one third of the men and cut the wages 
of the remainder about twenty per cent. But the rent charged com- 
pany employees for c ompany owned hou.ses and the prices of goods 
sold by the company store were not i educed, nor were the salaries 
of the officers ol the company. A strike was tailed, and on May 11 
most of the employees walked out. Pullman immediately turned the 
others out. 

The American Railway Union, comprising 150,000 railway em- 
ployees, tame to the aici ol the half-starving strikers with relief 
money: and on June 20, 1894, Eugene V. Debs, tite founder and head 
ol the American Railway Union, (ordered a boycott of Pullman tars 
cm all lailtoads centering in Chicago. This sympathetic action was 
taken only alter Pullman had refmed to negotiate with a committee 
of the union or .submit the dispute to arbitration. Soon passenger 
and freight service was virtually paialyzed from Chicago to the 
Pac ific. 

The General Managers’ Association, representing the twenty-four 
railroads, contended that tliere w.ts widespread violence and ap- 
pealed to President Cleveland to send in Federal troops to put down 
the disorder and prevent the obstruction of the mails. Governor 
John P. Altgeld of Illinois, who was in sympathy with the strikers, 
would not ask the President for troops, feeling that he was prepared 
to deal with the situation without such aid. There was ground for 
doubt as to whether the President had power under the Constitution 
to send in Federal troops to put “down domestic violence,” since 
the Constitution does not grant- him authority to do so except "on 
application of the Legislature, or of the Executive (when the 
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Legislature cannot be convened) . . . But acting on the advice of 
his Attorney General, Richard Olney, President Cleveland on 
July 4 placed a large force of soldiers in Chicago to end this vio- 
lence. He based this action on the tenuous ground that the United 
States mail and interstate commerce were being obstructed. He is 
reported to have said that "if it took every dollar in the Treasury 
and every soldier in the United States army to deliver a postal card 
in Chicago, that postal card should be delivered.” Governor Alt- 
geld protested the action of the Prcsidet^t, contending that he had 
violated a fundamental princ iple of the Constitution. The presence 
of the Federal troops seems to have set off tlie most violent phase of 
the strike, now joined by anarchists, tramps, and those stranded 
from the World’s Fair, and a do/en or so were killed and many 
injured. 

Debs and several other labor leaders were enjoined on July 2 by 
the Federal court at Chicago against further activities in connection 
with the strike and on July 8 w'ere arrested— altliough let out on 
bail— on the charge of conspiracy to obstiuct titc mails. On July 12 
Debs, in defiance of the injunction, urged a group of labor leadeis 
to undertake a general strike, whereupon he, together with six 
others, was hailed before the judge and sentenced to six months in 
jail for contempt of court. The United States Circuit Court for the 
northern district of Illinois based the right to issue the injunction 
against Debs on the Sherman Antitrust Law (p. 565) , and the 
United States Supreme C^ourt upheld the injunc tion on the ground 
that the Federal government had the right to pi event inteiference 
with the transportation of the mails and inteistate commerce. 

Needless to say, by the use of Federal troops and court injunctions 
the strike was broken and so was the American Railway Union. As 
for Debs, he came out of jail a bitter, implacable radical. He and 
many other labor and farm leaders were now convinced that there 
was an unholy alliance between big business and the government. 

The Pullman strike was only an extreme example of a seiies of 
strikes that cKcurred throughout the country during the 1890’s. With 
the exception of the strike of the anthracite coal miners in 1902, 
which will be discussed later (see pp. 654 f.) , the period from 1900 
to 1914 was relatively free of major troubles. 
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/XUTHERFORD B. HAYES (1822-1893) was not without ex- 
perience in public affairs when he became President. He had 
served with distinction in the Civil War and had won the bievet 
rank ot major general. Alter a briet career as a Repieseniaiive in 
Congiess he resigned to run lor the goveinoiship ol Ohio. He was 
three times elected governor and had made a recoid as an honest 
and capable administrator. Although the method by which Hayes 
had come into ofiice was open to seiious cjuestion, it soon became 
evident that he was an independent and couiageous man who wished 
to relegate war issues and sectionalism to the past and to look 
squarely to the luture. In his program as set forth in his inauguial 
adchess three objectives wete emphasi/c'd. First, the South was 
entitled to “peaceful scll-goveinment,” which, however, must not 
be gained at the expense ol the ireedman. Second, he w^ould give 
honest and eflicient goveinmcnt to the United States by establishing 
a peimancnt civil service based ujjon meiit and not subject to 
partisan influence or control. His belie! in civil service relorni was 
shown in his olt-quoted statement: “He serves his party best who 
serves his country bcst.“ Thiid, Federal bonds, gicenbacks, indeed 
all Federal money and credit, must rest upon “a coin basis,” which, 
Hayes soon made clear, was gold coin. 

In the choice of his Cabinet President Hayes also showed his 
courage and his deteimination not to be ruled by the party machine. 
Although his Cabinet was an exceptionally able one, it was selected 
without much advice from the party bosses. Prominent in the list of 
his appointees were: William M. Evarts, Secretary of State; John 
Sherman, Secretary of the Tieasury; David M. Key ot Tennessee, 
Democrat and ex-Confederate, Postmaster General; and Carl 
Schurz, the enemy ot spoilsmen and machine politicians, Secretary 
of the Interior. Most of these selections were objectionable to the 
old-Iini leaders, such as Blaine, Simon Cameron, and Roscoe Conk- 
ling. The latter were therefore inclined to oppose their confirmation; 
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but when public opinion sustained the President they reluctantly 
withdrew their opposition. They were, however, determined to 
block Hayes’s program as far as possible. 

Since the President s election had depended upon the entire 
electoral vote of Florida. Soutli Carolina, and Louisiana, the collapse 
of the Carpetbag governments in those states from lack of Federal 
support would weaken still further Hayes’s title to the Presidency. 
Despite this difficulty, however, he quickly fulfilled his promise to 
end reconstruction in the South. Florida had regained home rule 
by court action. Federal troops were ordered withdrawn from South 
Carolina on April 1877, and the Carpetbag government at once 
came to an end. Governor Chamberlain departed for Massachusetts, 
and Wade Hampton moved into the state house. On April 22 the 
President gave the order for the withdrawal of Federal troops from 
Louisiana, and the state promptly returned to the control of the 
native government with F. T. Nicholls as governor. 

The Southern problem having been attended to according to 
his convictions and promises, the President was now ready to take 
up the problem of civil service reform, liy a law passed in 1871 the 
President was given autliority to prescribe rules for the appointment 
to office and to set up a commission to pass upon the fitness of 
applicants. TItis law had become a dead letter because of the failure 
of Congress to make the appropriations necessary to carry it out. 
Hayes now dusted off this law and determined to make it the basis 
of a reform in the civil service. In pursuit ol this aim he laid down 
certain principles according to which merit rather than political 
activity should be the major consideration in making appointments 
to and removals from office. 

Schurz, who had been so influential in formulating the ideas 
of civil service reform, promptly devised rules embodying these 
principles. The heads of other departments complied more or less, 
and the welkin rang with howls of indignation from the machine 
bosses. The New York custom house was the core of the Conkling 
machine, and its odor could be scented from afar. Investigation by 
commissions appointed by Sherman, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
showed that conditions were even worse than had been suspected. 
The entire New York office was filled with men whose appointments 
were rewards for services to Conkling’s machine, and without regard 
for job qualifications. Furthermore, it was found that many customs 
officials were accepting bribes from importers-who in this way 
escaped paying full duty— and were thus co-operating in smuggling. 

Deciding to make New York a test case, in September, 1877, 
Hayes asked Roscoe Conkling’s chief lieutenants, Chester A. Arthur, 
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the collector of customs, and Alonzo B. Cornell, naval officer, to 
resign. These two men had treated with disdain the President’s 
orders forbidding Federal employees from engaging in partisan 
activity and had continued to use the custom house as “a centre of 
partisan political management.” Both men refused to resign, and 
for a time the Radicals in the Senate, under the leadership of 
Conkling, blocked the confirmation of their successors. Finally, 
after a long and bitter fight, the President, with the aid of the 
Democrats, obtained the confirmation oi'4iis appointments. 

Although Hayes had defeated the Conkling machine and other 
corrupt political organizations and thereby gone far toward estab- 
lishing decent government, he had won this victory at the cost of 
losing tlie support ot tlie Radical Senatorial oligarchy that had 
controlled the United States since 1866. At the same time he 
offended the Liberal Republicans and Independents by the generous 
manner in which he rewarded by appointment to office the Carpet- 
baggers who had cast the electoral votes ot South Carolina, Florida, 
and Louisiana for him and had determined his election. Hayes, 
then, soon found that he was a man without a party; nor could he 
expect aid from the Demenrats except in cast's where tTie opportu- 
nity of getting revenge ujion the Radicals or of splitting the Repub- 
lican Party was greater than their desiie to beat the President. 

THE com StANDARD AND THE ERIE SILVER MOVEMENT 

As previously obseived (sec p. ^199) , the resumption act of 1875 
authorized the Secrctaiy ot the Treasuiy to accumulate a gold leseive 
sufficient for the resumption of specie payment on the first day of 
January, 1879. Secretary Sheiman, with the support of Hayes, car- 
ried out this piovision of the act by building up a large gold reserve, 
which amounted to $133,000,000 by January 1, 1879. But Sherman 
was immediately confronted with powerful opposition from the 
West and South. The tanners of these rural sections were burdened 
with debt, a large part ot which was iniurred during the period of 
cheap money, principally before the panic of 1873, when a green- 
back dollar ranged in value from iliirty-nine cents to eighty-nine in 
terms of gold. Not only did the rise in the value of greenbacks lower 
the price of the farmer’s produce and increase his actual tax load 
and the value of bonds which he must help redeem, but, more 
immediately, it increased his indebtedness. If he had borrowed 
$1000 in greenbacks in 1864 when this currency was worth only 
thirty-nine cents on the dollar, he would have owed at that time 
$.390 iii gold, and at the rate of ten per cent would have paid only 
$39.00 interest annually. But should the resumption act be put into 
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operation in January, 1879, his debt would be increased to $1000 
in gold and his interest to $100 a year in gold. 

The unfairness to debtors did not, however, prevent resumption 
from going into effect, and on January 1, 1879, the Treasury 
offered to redeem greenbacks in gold.i The paper money had, how- 
ever, gradually increased in value and before resumption began 
greenbacks were as good as gold. There was therefore no rush for 
redemption; on the contrary when the people were assured that they 
could exchange their paper currency for gold, they lined up at the 
banks and exchanged the gold that they had been hoarding for 
the more convenient greenbacks and bank notes. 

The conditions that produced the inflationist movement in Con- 
gress and the Greenback l.abor Party (see pp. 587 f.) gave rise at 
tlie same time to another inflationist, or in later terminology "refla- 
tion,” movement which was to increase until the campaign of 
1896. This was the demand for “free silver”— that is, the coinage of 
all silver bullion presented at the government mints. 

Over a period of centuries the commercial value of gold and 
silver had remained almost fixed, the ratio being around fifteen 
to one. That is, it had required about fifteen ounces of silver to 
purchase one ounce of gold. With the development of accurate 
means for determining the weight and content of coins, govern- 
ments found it necessary to preset ibe as nearly as possible a ratio 
of values between gold and silver coin that was in keeping with the 
commercial value of gold and silver bullion. In the early days of the 
American Republic the ratio had been established at approximately 
filteen units ol silver to one of gold. This soon proved to be tex) 
high a ratio for silver, that is, it meant that the commercial value 
of the silver in the silver dollar was less than the commercial value 
of the gold in the gold dollar. Since the cheaper money always 
drives the dearer out, gold ceased to circulate. In 18.17 the ratio was 
established at sixteen to one, which undervalued silver, and this 
drove silver out of circulation. When the coinage act of 1873 was 
passed, the silver dollar was worth $1.02 and, since no bullion was 
being offered for coinage, no provision was made in this act to 
continue the coinage of the standard silver dollar, although a trade 
dollar worth $1.02 in gold was to be coined for the China market. 

The failure to provide for the coinage of the standard silver 
dollar aroused no interest at the time, for it had been more than 
twenty years since such a dollar had circulated. But in 1873 new 

1 In May, 1878, Congress, in response to the demands of ^ 
had set ihc pennanent volume ot ^leenoacks at $54o»oHl,0u0 
provided for in the resumption act. 
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silver deposits were discovered in Nevada and elsewhere in the 
West, and, besides, the improved process ol mining silver resulted 
in a cheapter and larger output of the metal. In 1871 Germany 
adopted the gold sundard and began disposing ol her silver for 
commercial purposes. The Scandinavian countries quickly followed 
her example, while the Latin Union, consisting of France, Italy, and 
Switzerland, placed limitations upon the coinage of silver. The 
result was that there rapidly developed a surplus of silver, and the 
price declined steadily until by 1900 a sMver dollar with the ratio ot 
sixteen to one was worth scarcely fifty cents. The silver mine opera- 
tors, as soon as the price of silver began to decline, denounced the 
failure to provide for the coinage of the standaid silver dollar as 
the “crime of ’73”; and the cheap money advocates joined with them 
in the cry. 

In 1878 Congress made a concession to the free silver advocates by 
passing over the President’s veto the Bland-Allison Silvei Puichase 
Act. As passed by the House under the sixmsorship of R. B. Bland 
of Missouri it provided for unlimited coinage of the standard 
silver dollar at the pievious ratio of appioximately sixteen to one 
The silver dollar was to be legal tender despite the fac^t that it was 
worth less than a dollar. In the Senate foi the tiee-silvei piovision 
there was substituted an amendment by W. B. Allison of Iowa, 
which ordered the Secretary 6f the Tieasuiy to puichase each month 
from two to four million dollars worth of silver at the maiket price, 
to be coined into silver dollars. The amended bill then passed the 
Senate and House. The law was never administeied as it was 
intended, tor the silver dollars, constantly declining in commercial 
value, were kept at par in terms of gold by making them exchange- 
able for gold dollars. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1880 

The breach in the Republican ranks caused by Hayes’s attempts 
at reform had not been healed when the party convention met at 
Chicago on June 2, 1880, to nominate candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency. The conservative group, led by Roscoe Conk- 
ling of New York, Don Cameron ot Pennsylvania, and John A. Logan 
of Illinois, who called themselves “Stalwarts,” were opposed to 
reforms of any kind— economic, social, or political. They ridiculed 
the liberal Republicans who supported Hayes’s reform measures 
calling these Republicans “Half-breeds.” 

Hayes had promised not to run again, and he was therefore not a 
candMate for renomination. The Stalwarts were strongly in favor 
of Grant’s nomination, and, acting under the leadership of Conkling, 
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they made a vigorous fight in support of the war leader. At first 
tliere were three outstanding contesunts for the nomination. Grant, 
James G. Blaine of Maine, and John Sherman of Ohio. For the 
first thirty-five ballots most of the votes were cast for them, in the 
order named, with no one of the three receiving a majority. On 
the thirty-sixth ballot the deadlock was broken when the forces of 
Blaine and Sherman threw their votes to a “dark horse,” James A. 
Garfield of Ohio, and made him the nominee. Then to appease the 
disgruntled Conkling and his Stalwart allies, the convention 
nominated for Vice-President the New York Senator’s chief political 
henchman, Chester A. Arthur. 

The Democratic convention meeting in Cincinnati, June 22, 
1880, had less difficulty than the Republicans in nominating a 
candidate. Tilden could have received the nomination if he had 
desired it: but he was too old and ill to become a candidate. The 
convention on the second day nominated Winfield Scott Hancock 
(if Pennsylvania, who was a professional soldier with a brilliant 
military record. He had also proved himself an honest and able 
military governor of l,ouisiana during reconstruction, and this 
had won him the resjtect and gratitude of the South. He was indeed 
a very appropriate choice. His war record would make the Demo- 
cratic Party less vulnerable to tlie Republican charges of being a 
Copperhead and Rebel organization. 

Both the Republican and the Democratic platforms advocated 
the restriction of Chinese immigration and civil service reform. 
The Republicans dedarcd in lavor of maintaining a tariff that would 
piotect American labor, and the Democrats were for a tariff for 
revenue only. Thus the only real issue between the two parties was 
the position of each on the tariff. Moreover, the tariff was virtually 
eliminated as an issue by Hancock when he declared that the tariff 
was a "local” affair. Other real issues of the day, such as an increase 
in the volume of greenbacks, free silver, the regulation of the great 
mono|>olies, the abuses of the raihoads, and the proper disposition 
of the public domain, were largely ignored by the two major parties. 
Instead, they were left to the minor parties, especially the Green- 
back Labor Party, whicli had polled a million votes in 1878, had 
elected fifteen Congressmen, had influenced the election of many 
other officers, and had now nominated James B. Weaver of Iowa 
for President. 

Garfield and Arthur were elected by a safe electoral majority but 
only by a narrow popular plurality over their Democratic opponents. 
James B. Weaver, the candidate of the Greenback Labor Party, 
received more tlian three hundred thousand votes. The Republicans 
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had also gained control by a very narrow margin of both houses of 
G>ngress, and now for the first time in six years all three branches 
of the government were in the hands of one party. 
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James Abram Garfield (1831-1881) was bom in a log cabin in 
Ohio, and his career is a typical American success story. A good 
part of his education was in the school of hard knocks. In his boy- 
hood and youth he was in succession fan% hand, canal boy, carpenter, 
and teacher. He attended Williams College, and at the age of twenty- 
six was president of Hiram Eclectic Institute (now Hiram College) . 
He made a good record in the Civil War and rose to the rank of 
major general. Entering Congress in 1863 he soon attained to 
prominence as a result of his ability as an orator and debatei. In 
the early reconstruction period Garfield co-operated with Stevens 
and the other Radicals in their policy of cruelty toward the South, 
but during Hayes’s term he showed a trend towaid libeialisin and 
reform. 

One disturbing condition that called for delicate handling on 
the part of the President was the bitter feeling that exRted between 
Blaine and Conkling. Blaine was made Secretary of State and 
Thomas James, a fiiend though not a liencliman of Conkling, became 
Postmaster General. This latter selection was the only lecognition 
Garfield gave to the Conkling faction in making up his C'.abinet. 
Blaine virtually controlled the appointment of the others. Naturally, 
Conkling would be hostile to an administration thus allied with 
his most dangerous antagonist. The bieach between the President 
and the New York boss was made irreparable when Garfield 
appointed as collector of the customs at the port of New York 
William H. Robertson, an uncompromising enemy of Conkling. 

Despite the violent protest of Conkling, the Senate confirmed the 
appointment of Robertson. In so doing it had violated the tradition 
in favor of Senatorial courtesy, which forbids the confirmation of 
appointments made by the President unless they are acceptable to 
the Senators from the states for which the appointments are made. 
On receiving this rebuke from his fellow Senators, Conkling 
resigned from the Senate on May 14. His colleague, Thomas Platt, 
likewise resigned in protest against Garfield’s treatment of Conkling 
and thus gained the nickname “me too Platt.’’ The two hastened 
to Albany to lay their case before the state legislature, which, they 
were positive, would send them back to the Senate to fight for the 
right 'lEif dictating appointments in their state. To their great sur- 
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prisC) however, both of them failed of re-election and they retired 
from public life, Platt temporarily and Conkling permanently. 

Garfield had been in office scarcely four months, when he was 
shot (July 2, 1881) by a disappointed office seeker, who claimed to 
be a Stalwart and wanted Arthur to be President. The stricken 
President after lingering for weeks died on September 19, and 
Aithur succeeded to the Presidency. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF ARTHUR 

The accession to the Presidency of Chester Alan Arthur (1830- 
1886) was an occasion of deep gloom tor all who believed in decent 
government. Arthur had never in his political career been more 
than a glorified ward heeler in the Conkling machine ol New York. 
After becoming Vice-President he tontinuecl to think solely in terms 
of New York politics and the spoils of office. He had lobbied with 
the New York legislature for the return of Conkling and Platt to 
the United States Senate alter those two had resigned in protest 
against Garfield’s appointment of Robertson and others without con- 
sulting them. There were, however, some points in his personality and 
career to offset partially at lea.st his reputation as a machine politician. 
He was the son of a Baptist minister, he had attended Union College, 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and had been a lawyer employed 
in the defense of fugitive slaves. Although his political ethics had 
never been on a high plane, his personal relations had always been 
characterized by the strictest integrity. 

Arthur’s reaction to the great responsibilities suddenly thrust 
upon him was an agreeable surprise to those who saw in him only 
a machine politician. Instead of dismissing his Cabinet promptly 
and appointing Stalwarts, as had been expected, he replaced the 
members cautiously with men of moderate views and proved ability. 
In December, 1881, Blaine resigned as Secretary of State and was 
succeeded by Frederick L. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey. Robertson 
as collector of the Port of New York and other appointive officers 
were permitted to serve out their terms instead of being replaced 
with Stalwarts. The most unexpected move on the part of Arthur, 
however, was his championship of a civil service system. The assas- 
sination of Garfield by a disappointed Stalwart so shocked the 
public that reform was demanded. E. L. Godkin said that the crime 
“acted on public opinion very like a spark on a powder magazine.” 
The civil service reformers met in August, 1881, and organized the 
National Civil Service Reform League, which set about drafting a 
civil service bill. This bill was introduced by Senator Pendleton in 
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the fall of 1881, and Arthur, in his first message and in the succeed- 
ing ones during the next year, gave it his endorsement. 

In the Congressional election of 1882 the Democrats gained 
control of the House of Representatives by a majority of eighty. 
The Republicans, now that they were in the minority, suddenly 
became interested in civil service reform in order that they might 
retain many appointive officials in office. Partly lor this reason and 
partly because of the pressure of public sentiment, the Pendleton 
Bill was passed by the “lame duck“ Congress and signed by the 
President (January, 1883). The Pendleton Act provided foi the 
appointment by the President of three civil service commissioners, 
“not more than two ol whom shall be adherents of the same party.** 
The commissioners were, with the approval ol the President, to 
arrange in classes the offices placed under the civil service, and hold 
competitive examinations in the preparation ol lists of peisons eligi- 
ble for appointment. No public officer should be under obligation to 
make political contributions or perform party service. Customs 
districts, post offices, and bureaus at Washington, where as many as 
fifty persons were employed, were placed under civil service rules, 
but the President was authorized by this a( t and that ol 1^71 (above) 
to place other executive offices under the civil service classifi- 
cation. 

Arthur appointed the veteran civil service advocate, Dorman B. 
Eaton, as chairman of the commission. The commission, under this 
earnest advocate of decent goveinment, piepaied the lules and 
graded the offices, and by the end of the lust year about 11,000 
were under classified civil service. Near the end ol his administra- 
tion, when he was about to be succeeded by Cleveland, a Dcmociat, 
Arthur (in order to entrench his own appointees) extended the 
classified services so that 2000 or more were added. When Cleveland 
was succeeded by Harrison, Cleveland extended the classified lists 
for the same reason and so it continued until by 1933— when the 
New Deal entailed such an increase of officials— the great majority 
of executive appointments were under civil service. 

By 1883 there had arisen considerable opposition to the protective 
tariff policy that had been in effect since the Civil War. Economists 
and financial experts without regard to party, such as David Wells, 
William Graham Sumner of Yale, and F. W. Taussig of Harvard, 
most of the Democrats of the South and West, and even a majority 
of the Republicans from those regions, were opposed to a high 
tariff on the grounds that it taxed the many for the benefit of the 
few, Md that it injured foreign trade. Another evil result of an 
immediate and tangible nature was the surplus. Each year more 
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than $100,000,000 in excess of the needs of government was brought 
into the treasury. (For objections to the accumulation of a surplus, 
see pp. 566, 567.) 

In his first message to Congress, Arthur expressed concern over 
tliis surplus and ui'ged tliat the internal revenue except on liquor 
and tobacco be repealed and the tariff revised so as to produce less 
revenue. He recommended the creation of a nonpolitical tariff com- 
mission to study the tariff and re{)ort back to Congress. In the fol- 
lowing spring (1882) Congtess, fated with an election, enacted a 
law pioviding for such a commission consisting of men to be 
appointed by the President. The committee chosen by Arthur was 
comprised entirely of piotec tionists. Its president was John L. 
Hayes, secietaiy ol the National .^ssexiation of Wool Manufacturers, 
and three others were directly connec ted with a protected industry. 
Those interested in a low tariff or a more scientific tariff looked 
upon the commission as a pack of wolves appointed to guard the 
sheep. Theieiorc, they weie greatly sutpnsed when this group of 
men, after a prolonged and catelul study, recommended an average 
reduction cil duties ol twenty per cent or more. 

Ca)ngte.ss pujmptly enieied upon a consideiation of the revenue 
and tariff c|uestions. Its deliheiations on the tariff were greatly 
influenced by piessiiie tioiu lobbies lepresenting all the protected 
ihleiests. Finally, on the last day ol the “lame duck” Congress a 
bill was passed by a close vole wliich reduced the internal revenue 
but left the general level ol the tariff virtually unchanged. This 
measure, pa.s.sed on the last day of the existence of this Congress, 
deseived the title, the “Mongrel Tariff,” which was applied to it 
first by Miss Ida M. Tarbell. 


rtlfc I’RfSIDl'NIIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1884 

As a rule the incumbent of the Presidential office is named by 
his paity to succeed himself if he desires the nomination. This was 
not done, however, in the case of President Arthur, whose policy 
had not been acceptable either to the Stalwarts or the Liberals, He 
had gone too far in his civil service reforms to please the Stalwarts 
and not far enough to please the Liberals. Therefore, when the 
Republicans met in national convention in Chicago, on June 3, 
1884, they passed him by and selected James G. Blaine, the “mag- 
netic man from Maine,” for the Presidency and John A. Logan of 
Illinois for the Vice-Presidency. 

The Republicans adopted a platform filled with platitudes and 
pointed with pride to its record of patriotism and public service. But 
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it took two decided steps forward: it declared unequivocally for a 
protective tariff and advocated a law regulating interstate commerce. 

The platform was unimportant, however, compared with the 
candidate. Blaine had had a long career in public life. He had 
served as a member of Congress tor eighteen years (hve years in 
the Senate and tliirteen in the House) , and during hve of these 
years was Speaker of the House of Repiesentatives. As has already 
been seen, he had also been Secretary of State under Garfield. 
Fascinating in personality and brilliant in conversation and on the 
platform, he could make a stiong cmotiohal appeal to tlie prejudices 
of the masses. He was thus an adept in the art of political campaign- 
ing, but, despite this great advantage, he was exceptionally vulner- 
able as a candidate. 

In the 1870’s he had used his position as Speaker of the House oi 
Representatives to obtain the passage of a bill renewing a large 
grant of public land to the Fort Smith and Arkansas Railroad, an 
enterprise in which he had a private intetest. He had also had some 
transactions, prohtable to himself, not only with tins railioad but 
also with the Noithern Pacific Raihoad. In 187G Blaine's political 
enemies accused him of these shady transactions, citing as evidence 
certain letters then in possession of fames Mulligan. By a clevei trick 
Blaine got possession of these letteis and used them to his advantage 
in a brilliant speech which he made in the House in answei to 
these charges. By making favorable selections lioin tlie.se letteis he 
was able to clear himself in the eyes of his adiniieis, and to them he 
was still “the Plumed Knight” whose leputation “Copperheads” 
and “Rebels” had vainly attempted to besniiuh. Not all the voters, 
however, were convinced by Blame’s delense, and the Mulligan 
Letters played a part in defeating him loi the Piesidential nomma 
tion in 1876 and 1880. In the campaign of 1881 these letteis were 
the chief weapon used against him. They weie now published in 
full and were reinforced by cartoons that represented Blaine in an 
unfavorable light. 

The Demociats had only one strong candidate, Grover Cleveland; 
but Cleveland as governor of New York had by his polity of iclorm 
thoroughly offended John Kelly, the Tammany boss, and other 
Democratic machine politicians. Despite theii opposition, the Demo- 
crats, meeting in national convention in Chicago on July 8, 1884, 
nominated Cleveland for President and Thomas A. Hendricks of 
Indiana for Vice-President. 

Grover Cleveland (1837-1908) was bom in Caldwell, New Jer- 
sey, where his father was pastor of the Presbyterian Church. Later 
the family moved to Fayetteville, New York, and after that to 
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Clinton, where the father died (1853), leaving a widow and nine 
children, four sons and five daughter. Grover’s formal schooling 
was cut short at the age of sixteen by his father’s death, for he had 
to help support his large family. He studied law at odd times and 
at night and was admitted to the bar in 1859 at the age of twenty- 
two. In 1881 he was elected mayor of Buffalo and the next year 
governor of New York, winning in the latter contest by a 200,000 
majority. Both as mayor and as governor he took a decided stand 
in favor of honesty in government, and he vetoed a large number 
of measures with a graft or pork barrel taint. These vetoes and his 
general policy of reform arouiscd the bitter antagonism ol grafters 
and some ol the political bosses. This opposition was, however, an 
important point in his favor with the liberals. General E. S. Bragg 
ol Wisconsin, in seconding his nomination at Chicago, said that 
“we love him tor the enemies he has made.’’ In his previous career 
he had shown independence in judgment, decisiveness in character, 
and exceptional common sen.se, courage, and honesty— qualities 
muc h needed in a President. 

The Greenback Labor Party nominated B. F. Butler for Presi- Minor 
dent, and the Prohibition Party named as its standard-bearer 
John P. St. John, the popular Republican ex-governor of Kansas, 
rite Libeial Republicans lefiised to support Blaine, and under the 
leadership of such men as George William CiUrtis, Carl Schurz, 

Edwin L. (Jodkin, editor of the New York Nation and New York 
Evening Post, and Charles Francis Adams, Jr., they virtually formed 
a third party and were known as Independents or "Mugwumps.” 

Because of their lack ol confidence in Blaine’s integrity, the Mug- A mi^- 
wumps not only supported Cleveland but insisted, m the words of 
Cieorge W. Curtis, that “the paramount issue this year is moral rather 
than political”; but almost at once the Republicans countered with 
the accusation that Cleveland was the father of an illegitimate child 
in Buffalo. This was a great shock to the suppoiters of Cleveland; 
but he did not deny it; indeed, when asked by the party leaders what 
to .say, he replied, “Tell the truth.” It was the folly of his younger 
bar helot days. It probably lost Cleveland some votes, yet his forth- 
right honesty in the matter and his blunt refusal to sanction the 
spreading of false rumors about Blaine’s private life probably gained 
him more than he lost. But no such restraint was exercised by 
others. Mudslinging has seldom been greater. 

The campaign ended in a very chtse decision. In the entire country Cleveland 
Cleveland won by only 23.000, but his electoral vote was 219 to 
Blaine’s 182. He carried Delaware, Indiana, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New York, and all the Southern states. Cleveland’s margin 
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in New York was 1149 and in Connecticut 1200. The Democrats also 
won a safe majority in the House, but the Republicans still had a 
majority in the Senate, and they held control of the upper house 
of Congress throughout Cleveland's first term. Several factors 
brought about Cleveland’s success. The Independent or Mugwump 
vote contributed heavily, and the Prohibitionist vote took about 
25,000 away from Blaine in New York. (Had there been no Prohibi- 
tionist candidate, most of the Prohibitionists would have voted for 
Blaine, since they were either Republicans or were offended at 
Cleveland’s bibulous habits.) Even thohgh Mugwumps and Pro- 
hibitionists cut in on the Republican votes, “Ben” Butler with his 
Greenback Labor ticket detached about 17,000 Democrats from 
Cleveland. 

The Irish vote also figured as an important factor in Blaine’s loss 
of the New York election. Blaine's mothei was an Irish Catholic, and 
his sister was a Catholic nun. Because of this family connection and 
his anti- British attitude, he counted heavily on the Irish vote. He 
was disappointed in this expectation by an unfortunate circum- 
stance which occurred as follows: When a group ol Protestant 
ministers met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel to entlotsc j^lamc, their 
spokesman. Rev. Samuel Burchard, denounced the Deinocialic 
Party as one “whose antecedents have been rum, Romanism and 
rel^ellion.” Blaine, who was weary liom travel and campaigning, 
obviously did not hear what Burchard said and 1 ailed to rebuke 
him. Quickly the Democrats spread the pluase and soon wete 
attributing to Blaine himself the statement made by Burchard. 
Despite this unhappy incident Blaine did receive a greater portion 
of the Irish vote than any Republican candidate usually received. 
But many of the Catholic clergy and their congregations tveie angry 
and voted against him. 

All these factors may be accounted as important in the defeat of 
Blaine; yet the underlying cause was the twenty-three years of 
Republican rule. The Republicans were by all odds the majority 
party by 1884; but many of them were weary of winning elections 
by appealing to Civil War issues and ignoring the real issues of 
the day, such as the growth of the giant corporations, the railroads, 
the currency question, overproduction, the tariff, and labor organiza- 
tions. But tlie immediate issue in 1884 was, let it be repeated, honest 
and responsible government. 

Cleveland’s first administration 

Cleyeland’s Cabinet compared favorably in ability with those of 
his Republican predecessors. Thomas F. Bayard of Delaware was 
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made Secretary of State and Daniel Manning of New York, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The South was given recognition by the choice 
of L. Q. C. Lamar of Mississippi for Secretary of the Interior and 
A. H. Garland of Arkansas for Attorney General. 

When Cleveland took office in 1885, he was confronted with cieveiand*s 
the fact that the Republican party had held the Presidency for % 

twenty-four years, and all but a minor portion of the Federal his ^ideas of 
offices were filled by Republicans. He was, therefore, in an embar- service 
rassing situation when he came to the appointment of officers at the 
lower levels. He was sincerely committed to civil service reform and 
he wished to live up to the principle that a public office is a public 
trust; yet it seemed preposterous to him that the entire Executive 
Department—outside of the group covered by the civil service, most 
of whom were Republicans—comprising about 86,000 offices should 
be manned solely by Republicans, especially under a Democratic 
administration. Then, too, liis party associates were bringing pressure 
upon him. The old and embittered Tilden favored a policy of 
“turning the rascals out,” and the demand of the Democrats for the 
appointment of their supporters was almost overwhelming. 

To solve the difficulty he laid down certain principles by which he 
would be governed in making appointments. He would remove 
officeis not because they were Republicans but because they had 
made use of their office tor partisan purposes; Republicans who had 
held office for four years should give way to Democrats, and all resig- 
nations would be gratefully received. But the hordes of office seekers, 
who engulfed Washington like a tidal wave, made it difficult at all 
times and often impossible to adhere to the rules he had laid down. 

By the end ot his term in office the majority of the Republicans had 
been replaced by Democrats, many ot whom were unfortunate 
appointments. Yet Cleveland did not go far enough in replacing 
Republicans with Democrats to satisfy his party and he went too far 
to satisfy the Mugwumps. The President carefully guarded the 
Pendleton civil service law, however, and by the end of his term had 
added 12,000 to the classified list. 

One of the crying evils that the President attacked at once was the Efforts to 
fraudulent acquisition and illegal use of the public domain. Specu- 
lators, railroads, lumber companies, mining corporations, and great domain 
cattle ranchers, with the collusion of government surveyors, were 
grabbing up and exploiting the public lands. The depredations of 
the lumber companies were reported as “universal, flagrant and 
limitless." Mining companies sank shafts on the public lands, and 
gold, copper, lead, and silver weie taken out. The cattle kings grazed 
their herds upon government land without permission; they fenced 
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streams and water holes and barred the smaller herdsmen and farmers 
from large areas. Millions of acres had thus been illegally acquired or 
occupied. Vast areas of land, much of it fine timber, mineral, or farm 
land, were being exploited by the railroad officials. The President 
acted swiftly to put a stop to the fast dwindling of the public 
domain. On March 13, 1885, less than ten days after assuming office, 
he ordered all squatters and graziers out of the Oklahoma lands in 
Indian Territory. Later he returned to the Indians other lands that 
had been taken from them. On August 7, in accordance with a pro- 
vision of a law of February 25, he also ^dered all unlawful fences 
to be removed at once from the public domain. 

Acting under pressure from the Grand Army of the Republic 
(G.A.R.) , composed of Union veterans of the Civil War, Congress 
in 1887 passed the Dependent Pension Bill. This bill would grant a 
pension to every veteran of as little as ninety days’ honorable military 
or naval service who was dependent upon his own labor for a liveli- 
hood but was unable to earn it. The passage of the bill was greeted 
throughout the North with angry protests, for it was perfectly obvious 
that the persons to be pensioned by the new bill had no real claim 
on their gjovernment. General Bragg of Wisconsin characterized it 
as "a bilAo pension the rubbish of the United States.^’ Cleveland, 
who had wen vetoing hundreds of private pension bills based on 
fraudulent uaims, now killed this bill by vetoing it as a general fraud. 
In so doing qe aroused the lasting enmity of the G.A.R., an organiza- 
tion of great political influence. The Union veterans were confirmed 
in their ill will toward the President by his order— which he after- 
wards revoked— that the flags captured from the Confederates be 
restored to their respective states. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INFERSTAIE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

The most important law of the Cleveland Administration dealing 
with current economic problems was that which established the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The cutthroat competition between 
railroads, followed by combinations or pools to charge what the 
traffic would bear, the discrimination between shippers, the rebates 
obtained by such capitalists as Rockefeller and Carnegie, and the 
many other abuses against which the Granger movement had been 
directed (see pp. 585 ff.) had led some of the sutes to pass laws 
regulating railroad rates. In earlier decisions these laws were upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court (see pp. 586 f.). But in 1886 
in the Wabash case, the Court reversed itself and held that the regu- 
lation of interstate commerce was under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of th^Federal government. Thus the railroads were left without ade- 
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quate legal restraint. The public, however, was in no mood to leave 
tlie railroads to their own devices-which were many and dark. The 
invptigations during the Granger agitation and the reports of the 
various state railroad commissions all pointed most urgently to the 
necessity of Federal regulation. 

In 1885 the Senate appointed a committee of five with Shelby M. 
Cullom as chairman to investigate the railroad situation and report 
some plan of regulation. This committee visited many cities and 
towns and interviewed farmers, Grangers, businessmen, and espe- 
cially state railroad commissioners. After this investigation the com- 
mittee on January 18, 1886, rendered a thorough and very disturbing 
report, and Cullom told the unwilling Senate that the public would 
stand no further delay. 

On February 4, 1887, Congress passed an act regulating the prac- 
tices of railroads and establishing an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to administer the law. The Commission was to consist of 
five men appointed by the President for six-year teirns. No more than 
three should belong to the same political party. The law attempted 
to remedy the chief railroad abuses that the Granger agitation, 
state railroad commissions, and the Cullom report had revealed. 
Pools, rebates, prelerential treatment of persons and places, and 
higher rates tor short hauls than long hauls were forbidden. The 
Commission was charged with the investigation of all alleged viola- 
tions of the law. Its decisions against a railroad were, however, always 
subject to appeal to the Federal (ouits, and in this way the railroads 
within a few years were able to tie up cases against themselves in a 
series of endless litigations and thus to render the law almost useless. 
Indeed it was not until 1906, when under the leadership of Theodore 
Roosevelt Congress passed the Hepburn Act, that anything like 
effective railroad regulation was accomplished. Still the experience 
gained and administrative procedures established by the first Com- 
mission and the education of both the railroads and the public in 
the idea of Federal control of interstate commerce were valuable 
for the future. 

THE TARIFF AND THE ELECTION OF 1888 

For some years after reconstruction the two major parties had 
apparently become so much alike that they had not dared to deal 
vigorously with real economic issues, lest some large minority should 
desert to the opposing party that claimed, for the sake of election at 
least, to have a different point of view. In 1888, however, the two 
parties openly contested the campaign upon a real economic issue— 
the tariff. Prior to the Civil War the Democrats had consistently 
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opposed a high tariff, but from 1865 to 1888 they had stressed other 
issues and had not made a determined fight for tariff reform. It was 
due to the influence and leadership of Cleveland that they abandoned 
the policy of opportunism hitherto followed and adopted tariff 
reform as their main objective. Having studied the tariff methodi- 
cally in its bearing upon the economic system of the country, Cleve- 
land finally concluded that tariff reduction was imperative, and he 
made up his mind to place the issue before the American people. 
Accordingly, on December 6, 1887, h^ sent Congress a message 
devoted exclusively to the subject of tariff reduction. Since the 
Democrats, a minority of whom were protectionists, controlled the 
House of Representatives by the very narrow margin of twelve 
members, and the Senate was Republican— as it had been throughout 
the Cleveland Administration— it was not possible to pass a low- 
tariff bill. Cleveland’s message was therefore a campaign document. 
By this message, which he wrote without consulting the Democratic 
leaders, he compelled both parties to make the tariff the issue in the 
election of 1888. 

In his message the President pointed out that revenues were far 
in excess of expenditures, and that the surplus thus beii\g piled up at 
a fearful rate was a dangerous “withdrawal from use of the people’s 
circulating medium.’’ Furthermore, continued the message, such 
accumulation of the currency in excess of legitimate needs of the 
government and at the expense of the consumers was “indefensible 
extortion and a culpable betrayal of American fairness and justice.’’ 
The highly protective tariff raised the price to consumers of im- 
fKjrted goods, and the manufacturers of the same types of articles at 
home raised the prices of their goods to correspond with the prices of 
imported goods. In this way all the people were taxed, and those who 
purchased imported goods paid the tariff to the government, while 
those who purchased home products paid the equivalent of the tariff 
to the manufacturers. It was the use of the government by a few 
men— now organizing into trusts— to exploit the people. 

The message produced a profound reaction. In response to it the 
House Ways and Means Committee under the chairmanship of 
Roger Q. Mills of Texas immediately prepared and reported a bill 
to reduce the tariff from an average of forty-seven per cent to forty. 
Severtl items such as wool, lumber, hemp, flax, cotton ties, and salt 
were placed on the free list, and the internal revenue duties, espe- 
cially on tobacco, were reduced. It was estimated that the total 
reduction of internal and external revenue would amount to 
f80,0p0,000 per year if the Mills bill could be made into law. This 
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bill precipitated a prolonged discussion which William Springer of 
Illinois characterized as the “Great Tariff Debate of 1888.” Mills and 
J, G. Carlisle, Speaker of the House, upheld Cleveland’s point of 
view with great ability. Thomas Reed, the future Republican 
Speaker of the House, and William McKinley, to be elected Presi- 
dent within eight years, upheld the position, now lor the first time 
frankly announced, that the Republicans desired a tariff sufficiently 
high to exclude all competitive foreign goods from tlie American 
market and thus give the American industrialists a monopoly of 
the home market. 

Aside from the injustice of a protective tariff and the danger of 
further withdrawal of money from circulation, the growing surplus 
invited reckless and extravagant expenditures. All Federal bonds 
that were payable had been brought in, and the Treasury had repur- 
( based at a pietnium those salable bonds not yet due. There was, 
tlien, no legitimate objective of exjjenclilure left. The government 
revenue must be reduced at once to bring to an end this excessive 
piling up of the surplus. In readjusting the tariff system (declared 
the President) the interest of American labor and the preservation 
of our manufac-tures must be kept in mind. Cleveland was not advo- 
cating free trade, for this was no time to dwell “upon the theories of 
protection and free trade.” Indeed, he earnestly argued, “our progress 
toward a wise conclusion will not be impiovecl by dwelling upon the 
theories of protection and lice trade. This savors too much of bandy- 
ing epithets. It is a condition which confronts us, not a theory.” 

'I’he Mills Bill was passed by the Democratic House (July 21, 
1888) but met defeat in the Republican Senate. On the other hand 
the Senate, under the leadership of Nelson A. Aldiich of Rhode 
Island and W. B. Allison of Iowa, passed a high tariff bill acceptable 
to the Republicans. These bills had been voted with no expectation 
of enacting them into law but only for the purpose of showing the 
position of each party on the tariff issue. 1 hey thus served as the 
main planks in the party platforms in the election of 1888. 

Cleveland’s position on important questions had aroused con- 
siderable dissatisfaction in his own party. Protectionist Democrats 
were opposed to his tariff polity, and tlie Southern and Western 
Democrats did not like his opposition to free silver. Nor did the 
Tammany organization or such machine politicians as Governor 
David B. Hill of New York feel happy over the President’s civil 
service policy. Cleveland’s courageous fight for honesty and economy 
in government had, however, won the support of the masses, and 
when the Democratic convention met in St. Louis on June 5 he 
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was renominated by acclamation. The platform declared in favor of 
a reduction in the tariff rates as indicated in tlie President’s message 
and the Mills Bill. 

The Republicans wanted to nominate Blaine, but partly on 
account of ill health and partly for fear of defeat, he showed an 
unwillingness to accept the nomination. With Blaine out of the 
running, the leaders had difficulty in agreeing on a standard-bearer. 
After days of futile balloting, the convention meeting in Chicago 
(June, 1892) heeded Blaine’s advice and nominated Senator Benja- 
min Harrison of Indiana for the Presidency. Levi P. Morton, wealthy 
New Yorker, was nominated for the Vice-Presidency. 

The Republican platform repeated the platitudes of former plat- 
forms about civil service reform and laws to curb monopolies; but 
it frankly advocated a high protective tariff system, whit h in remem- 
brance of Henry Clay it called “the American System of protection.” 
Indeed it favored “the entire repeal of internal revenue taxes rather 
than the surrender of any part of our protective system.” It promised 
the Union veterans of the Civil War liberal pensions. 

The Republicans managed their campaign with skill. Harrison 
wisely conducted a “front porch campaign” from ^^is home in 
Indianapolis. He made more than ninety speeches to visiting delega- 
tions and in them he aroused considerable enthusiasm by his charm 
and persuasiveness. His discussions were based on principles and he 
never descended to personal recrimination. He emphasized the tariff 
issue, putting forth the old argument that a protective tariff insuied 
the American working classes against the pauper labor of Europe. 
The Republican Party had an immense campaign fund with which 
to keep its political machinery in good running order. This money 
was contributed largely by the manufacturers, who as beneficiaries 
of protection were strongly urged by the Republican leaders to give 
generous financial aid to the party that favored protection. This 
method of filling the campaign chest was known as “fat frying.” The 
Democrats did not have manufacturers that they could “fry” and 
therefore they had to get along with a relatively small campaign fund. 

In the election Cleveland received 100,000 more votes than 
Harrison, but these votes were so located that Harrison received 
233 electoral votes to Cleveland’s 168. Harrison had carried the 
pivotal state of Indiana by only 2300 and New York by only 12,000. 
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jf^LTHOUGH the industrial workers were held down to a low 
standard of living during the three decades following the Civil War, 
they were probably better off than the American farmers. Indeed 
the economic well-being of farmers declined almost steadily from 
1865 to near the end of the century. This decline occasionally ceased 
and even reversed itself slightly, and the optimistic tillers of the soil 
forgot their ills; but most of the time the farmers were in distress 
and during the last decade of the century they were dfsperate and 
many were ready for a revolution. 

The agriculturists everywhere shared more or less in this gloomy 
lot. But the farmers of the industrial East suffered less as a group 
or as individuals because of their nearness to the great urban centers 
where there was always a fair market for their truck, fruits, daily 
products, livestock, poultry, and staple crops. Furthermore, the pos- 
sessors of the industrial and financial wealth which had accumulated 
in that section helped, although unwillingly, to bear the expense of 
maintaining social, cultural, and religious institutions and the cost of 
government. However, the farmers of the predominantly agricultural 
West and South received little rewards for their labor and at times 
seemed to be penalized for their hard work. It is primarily, then, 
with the South and West that we are concerned here. 


THE WEST 
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The states of the Old Midwest— that is, those lying between the 
Mississippi, the Ohio, the Great Lakes, and the Appalachian Moun- 
tains— were still predominantly agricultural, but their nearness to 
such urban centers as Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Pitts- 
burgh and their well-developed network of railroads made diversified 
agricif^ture, truck farming, and dairying profitable at times, and 
relieved them to some degree of the great transportation costs which 
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bore so disastrously upon the trans-Mississippi West, As depressed 
as was the economic life of the farmers in this region, it was pros- 
perous compared with that of the people in the states of the Great 
Plains and the mountains of the trans-Mississippi. 

This trans-Mississippi West consisted of two settled strips— one 
along the Pacific coast and one along the Mississippi River— and a 
vast region, a thousand or more miles wide, lying in between, com- 
posed of mountains and high plains considered unfit for white habi- 
tation and called the Great American Desert. On the Pacific the 
states of Oregon and California had been admitted before the Civil 
War, and Nevada during the war. The settled strip across the Missis- 
sippi was made up of one tier of states, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, adjacent to the river, and the beginning of a second tier, 
Texas and Kansas, lying to the west and partly within the so-called 
desert. The settling of the Great Plains and mountain frontier, "the 
Middle Border,” required about thirty years; indeed, the entire 
trans-Mississippi West, excluding Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas, 
was settled in less than fifty years compared with the period of two 
hundred years lor the region east of the Mississippi. 

The factors that speeded the process of settlement of the "Last 
Frontier” were: the discovery of vast gold and silver deposits in the 
mountains, which caused hundreds of thousands of daring spirits 
to brave the desert, the Indians, and the wild beasts; the building of 
the tran.s-continental railroads (see pp. 536 ff.) , which carried the 
immigrants in and their produce and cattle out; the use of the army 
to force the Indians from the best lands and settle them in reserva- 
tions; the favorable land laws which enabled the farmers to acquire 
large holdings; the development of barbed wire with which the 
farmers’ fields could be protected trom the range cattle; the liberal 
extension of credit by the Eastern capitalists; the use of mechanized 
equipment; and finally the widespread use of the windmill which 
pumped a steady stream of water from the deep wells dug or bored 
by the settlers. 

By 1860 the prospectors for gold and silver had begun to invade 
the Great American Desert. In 1858 gold was discovered in western 
Utah just a few miles from the border of California. The next sum- 
mer further important discoveries were made both of gold and silver, 
the most noted being the Comstock lode in western Utah, which 
yielded over $300,000,000 in twenty-five years and more than 
$1,000,000,000 in gold and silver up to the present. Thousands of 
miners rushed into this high desert country, and cities sprang up 
overnight. As a result of this gold and silver rush, the Comstock 
region in 1861 was made into the territory and in 1864 the sute of 
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Nevada. Men were swarming also into the Pikes Peak country to 
mine gold and silver. By 1860 at least 100,000 men had moved in, 
and in 1861 this newly occupied area was formed into the territory 
of Colorado. 

The free gold soon gave out, however, and those miners who 
had come in their covered wagons with the sign “Pikes Peak or bust” 
and with no other tools than a wash pan, a pick, and a shovel, turned 
their wagons back toward Kansas and Missouri with the words 
added, “busted, by gosh." However, many stayed on and worked in 
the mines for the wealthy mine owners who had installed machinery 
for processing the quartz in which the gold was found. Large de- 
posits of silver were soon discovered, and in 1876 Colorado, being 
sufficiently populous and the Republicans needing two more Senators 
and more Presidential electors, was admitted as a state. In 1862 
large quantities of gold nuggets were discovered in the western part 
of New Mexico, and a boom immediately followed. The following 
year the territory of Arizona was created from the western portion of 
New Mexico. 

Almost at the same time the gold seekers moved into the North- 
west and made rich strikes. In 1860 prospectors discovcrgd gold near 
the confluence of the Snake and Clearwater Rivers in what is now 
Idaho, and the next year the fortune hunters swarming into that 
region created the town of Lewistown. Soon other strikes were made, 
not only in the Idaho region'! but also in what is now the state of 
Montana. The lusty, tougli, mining population, suddenly thrust into 
this far-off, Indian-infested region, demanded some kind of govern- 
ment, and Congress quickly responded by creating the territories of 
Idaho (1863), Montana (1864), and Wyoming (1868). The last 
important discovery of gold was in Dakota in 1874, during General 
George Custer’s expedition into the Black Hills. The eastern part of 
Dakota had been settled in the late 1850’s by agricultural immigrants 
from Minnesota and further east, and a territorial government had 
been organized in 1861. 

The mountain territories were thus based entirely upon gold and 
silver mining— although copper and lead mining became profitable 
later. It is estimated that their production of silver from 1860 to 
1900 amounted to more than a billion dollars, and gold to more 
than a billion and a quarter. 

The miners set themselves down not only in the midst of a semi- 
arid expanse of mountain and plain but also of hostile Indians and 
millions of buffaloes. The Indians had to be confined in reservations 
before^there could be much development in these western territories. 
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The buffaloes had to be exterminated, for they were the basis of 
Indian economy as well as the deadly enemy of the g^ain and truck 
which the mining communities soon began to cultivate. Even more 
aggressive than the miners and more incompatible witli the Indian 
hunting economy were the agricultural migrants and herdsmen from 
the East and Southwest. 

Caught between the miners of the mountains and the farmers and 
herdsmen of the plains, the Indians put up a battle to the death. 
This war between the white men and the Plains Indians lasted from 
1862 to 1890, although the principal contests were over by 1878. 
This time it was not the private citizen and state militia as it had been 
on the older frontiers, but the regulars of the United States army 
under the command of such high-ranking generals as Sherman, 
Sheridan, Crook, Gibbon, and Custer, who were sent out to drive 
the Indians from the lands which the United States had allotted them. 
Nor would the United States army so soon have broken the resistance 
of the Indians had not its leaders resorted to treachery and savagery 
even beyond the limits set by the red man himself. 

One reads with horror how Colonel J. M. Chivington, seemingly 
with the approval of superiors, massacred a large body of Arapaho 
and Cheyenne Indians composed of men, women, and children, who 
had assembled at Fort Lyon, Colorado, under his protection for the 
purpose of making a peace treaty. Although the Indians under their 
chief, Black Kettle, were flying a flag of truce and the Stars and 
Stripes, women were shot down while imploring mercy, their little 
children had their brains knocked out with clubbed rifles, and the 
men were tortured and scalped. In November, 1868, General George 
A. Custer, acting under General Sheridan’s orders, surrounded the 
Arapahos and Cheyennes in theii village of Wichita, attacked them 
while sleeping, and repeated the atrocities of the Chivington massa- 
cre of 1864. Other such massacres of the Indians were carried out 
under General Sheridan’s orders. This does not imply that the 
Indians were not treacherous and brutal, but they were in their own 
homes and were not supposed to be civilized. Ultimately, Cieneral 
Custer fell a victim to Indian retaH.ition. In 1876 he attacked a band 
of Sioux and Cheyenne Indians under the leadership of the famous 
chieftain. Sitting Bull, on the Little Big Horn River, but the Indians 
outnumbered the whites, and surrounded and massacred them to 
the last man. 

While the army under the orders of Sherman and Sheridan was 
thus exterminating the Indians, the settlers, cattlemen, hunters, rail- 
road builders, and soldiery werCi slaughtering the buffaloes and thus 
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destroying the foundation of Indian economy. There were between 
seven and ten million head in 1860, but by 1885 there were less than 
one thousand left. 

The ruthless policy of the War Department in dealing with the 
Indians led to the selection by Congress of several committees of 
investigation. The reports of these committees together with those 
of newspaper writers created great sympathy for the Indians in the 
older settled communities, and strong demands were made that the 
United States conduct itself as a civilised nation in dealing with 
the unfortunate Indians. ' 

The resulting changes in policy were meant to be in the interest 
of both the white man and the Indian. For the benefit of the onrush- 
ing waves of white settlers, the Indians were deprived of most of 
their lands and were settled in undesirable remnants called reserva- 
tions. But the government granted the Indians annuities and doles 
to compensate for loss of their land and the buffaloes. Crowded upon 
inhospitable and gameless reservations, the Indians rapidly deteri- 
orated in character, and many a noble warrior in his old age was a 
common beggar and pilferer. 

Seeing the unenviable plight of the Indian, the policy of the gov- 
ernment tended toward the tivilization and assimilation of the 
Indian rather than his extermination. Congress, looking to the 
breakup of tribal organizations, passed a law in 1871 putting an end 
to the practice of making treaties with the Indian tribes. In 1887 it 
passed the Dawes Act, which went further in this direction by pro- 
viding for the distribution of tribal lands to individuals. Heads of 
families were to receive, if they desired and the government ap- 
proved, one hundred and sixty acres of land; unmarried adults and 
orphans, eighty acres; and dependent children, forty. To prevent 
the sale of the land and the cheating of the Indians by speculators, 
it was to be held in trust for twenty-hve years. Indians were made 
citizens when they received the title to their lands. 

It was presently discovered that the Indian was not willing or 
ready to accept the white man’s civilization, or if he did accept it he 
usually selected the most detrimental phases. For one thing, as a 
citizen he could buy liquor as long as his money lasted. This proved 
to be serious, for there was no effective way to prevent the Indian 
citizen from passing liquor on to Indians still maintaining their 
tribal connections. Then, too, the Indians were usually unwilling 
to wait twenty-five years for the title deed to their land, and many 
soon deserted their holdings and went back into the tribe. It was also 
discovered that the Indian vote was easily purchased. 

It was hoped that the situation could be remedied by educating the 
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Indian, and a compulsory educational law was passed in 1891. >^;ain 
in 1906, the Burke Act further attempted to do something to better 
the lot of the Indian. It gave the President the authority to lessen 
the period of trusteeship at his discretion. Indians were not to become 
citizens until after they received full title to their lands, and it was 
forbidden to sell liquor to Indians who were not citizens. None of 
these things seemed to put an end to the steady deterioration of the 
Indians, except in the case of the Oklahoma Indians, who, before 
they were moved out of the South during the Jackson administration, 
had become good farmers and had already begun to educate their 
leaders. In 1924 the government removed all restrictions upon the 
Indians’ political status and made them all citizens of the United 
States. Then in 1934 the government reversed itself and under the 
Wheeler-Howard Act ended the distribution of tribal lands, encour- 
aged the Indians to reorganize as tribes, and loaned them money for 
soil improvement, irrigation, and the purchase of tribal lands. Inter- 
estingly enough, some ol tiie Western tribes have shown marked signs 
of regeneration under the return to a limited tribal government. 

With the withdrawal of the Indians to reservations, the release of herdsmen 
great streti lies of territory on the Great Plains, and the destruction 
of the buffalo, the herdsmen moved in. There now began an era of buffalo 
grazing, lasting about twenty years, which assumed proportions never 
before reached in this country. 

The most spectacular event in the cattle business after the Civil Texas, 

War was the driving of enormous herds of cattle from Texas through 
Indian Territory to railheads in Kansas and Nebraska. It was found grounds; 
that the wiry buftalo grass that grew on the semiarid plains of central further 
and nothern Texas dried while standing and became excellent hay 
on which cattle could winter without shelter or feeding. This type the North 
of grass extended to Canada, and. as the cattle were driven northward 
during the latter part of the summer, they grazed and increased in 
weight as they went. It was immediately learned that cattle could 
winter as far north as Montana and Dakota without being fed or 
sheltered, and Texas cattle were purchased by Northern ranchers 
and carried into the Northwest to graze for another season. Although 
many cattlemen bred their own stcx’k in the middle and upper Plains 
states, for a time there was a tendency to purchase the yearling steers 
from Texas, so that the latter region became the nursery for Ae 
cattle business, and the more northern regions became the growing 
grounds. Frequently there was a third stage to the cattle business: 
they were shipped by rail to the com belt and fattened by cattle 
feeders. 

The profits of the grazing business became enormous. The public 
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domain was grazed without cost; relatively few cowboys were required 
to tend the cattle on the open plains, compared with the wooded 
country east of the Mississippi; and the drive to market was, as 
observed, a grazing junket itself. Profits often ran as high as forty 
per cent when the business was at its peak. 

The open-range cattle business, however, was as short-lived as it 
was spectacular. There were several fac tors that brought it to an end. 
Eastern and even European capitalists, impressed by the quick 
millions that had been made in cattle grazing, purchased great herds 
of cattle, and ranges were overstocked by^l88.S. The more powerful 
cattlemen with their own private armies of reckless cowboys soon 
began to fence off the public land, thus seizing contiol of the few 
water holes and dependable streams and crowding out the smaller 
herdsmen or compelling them to sell out. By 1885 there were more 
cattle being grazed on the (>reat Plains than could be disposed of at 
a profit. At the very time when the size of the cattle business was 
being increased, the steady tide of homesteaders was pushing the 
herdsmen further back into the more and regions and rapidly nar- 
rowing the open range. Then the British government cut into the 
American market by passing a law piohibiting the imyortation of 
American cattle on the ground that they were often diseased. In 
1885 and 1886 Kansas and Colot ado, respectively, passed a quaran- 
tine law prohibiting the furthpr bringing of Texas cattle into these 
states, partly because of the Yexas lever and oriier dangerous cattle 
diseases, but chiefly, it seems, to kill the competition with Texas 
cattle that multiplied like guinea pigs. 

At the same time that these factors were at work to deplete the 
profits and threaten the life of the open-range cattle business, the 
packing houses became a virtual monopoly under Armour, Morris, 
Swift, and Hammond, and by mutual agreement were able to set the 
prices of cattle at an arbitrary figure— always low. Finally, the rail- 
roads charged both farmers and cattlemen all the traffic would bear 
and more. Only the great cattle kings with millions of dollars to back 
them could get favorable rates in the form of rebates. 

These factors— the coming of the agricultural settlers, overstocking, 
quarantine laws that crippled the Texas cattle business, packing- 
house monopolies, and railroad exploitation— left no margin of 
safety; and when two severe winters, 1885-86, 1886-87, came on top 
of all these, and were then followed by a ten-year drought, the range 
cattle business was wrecked. 

Coining as it did just as the Farmers’ Alliance and Populist move- 
ments were getting under way (see pp. 589 ff.) , the great drought 
brouglft the bankrupt rancher and cowboy and the Western farmer 
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together in their common grievances against railroads, banks, pack- 
ing houses, and monopolies, and in their demand for cheap money. 
Already the mountain states, dominated by the silver mining inter- 
ests and imjDOsed on by railroads, were harboring deep enmity toward 
the same things and were demanding free silver, which was a demand 
for cheap money. 

The farmers were by far the largest group to move into the West. 
Even the cattlemen themselves after 1887 became farmer-ranchers, 
and many of the mineworkers did the same. Unlike the pioneer 
settlers east of the Mississippi and even those in the first tier of states 
to the west of the river, the agricultural population of the Great 
Plains did not come on hoiseback or in carts and wagons. The 
commonwealths of the Great Plains and mountains were the crea- 
tures of the railroads. The railroads brought the people in and 
carried their farm produce and livestock to the Eastern markets. It 
will be recalled that the Federal government had granted the trans- 
continental railroads an estimated 128,000,000 acies of land from 
1862 to 1871 when the policy had been ended, and that it had granted 
the states many more millions of acres to be given to the railroads. 
Furthermore, by the use of dummy homesteaders and dummy 
squatters, and by outright claim jumping, other millions of acres 
were added to the railroad holdings. The railroad grants lay in alter-^ 
nate sections ten to twenty miles deep on each side of the right of 
way; and it was these lands and the government lands lying between 
them on which the farmers naturally settled at first. 

The railroads had well-organized land departments that printed 
intelligent and widely circulated propaganda liteiature calculated to 
dispel the popular idea that the Great Plains was a desert. Average 
rainfall was shown to be quite sufficient for the growing of small 
grains far past the hundredth meridian. Nor was this incorrect, for 
over a period of many years rainfall sufficient for wheat and barley 
crops had occurred in the semiarid areas of western Kansas, Nebraska, 
and eastern Dakota. Emigrants from Scandinavia, Germany, and even 
Russia were brought in by the railroads and steamship companies 
allied with them; and, as always, the farmers from the contiguous 
regions to the East and in the same isothermal zones pushed on 
toward the frontier to obtain cheap lands either from the railroads 
or from the government. The railroad lands were usually sold on a 
ten-year credit, and at a reasonable price, ranging from twenty-five 
cents an acre to about five dollars, but averaging between three and 
four dollars an acre. Railroads sold tickets to land prospectors with 
the agreement that the price of the tickets could be counted as pay- 
ment on the purchase of railroad land; and free transportation was 
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often given to the settler’s family. The railroads were, of course, 
greatly interested in disposing of their lands at a good profit, but 
their long-time interest was in the settlement of the country, which 
alone would make the railroads prosper or even survive. Freight and 
passengers rather than land speculation were their chief desires. 

The oldest of the land laws still in use was the Pie-emption Act of 
1841, which permitted a settler, after squatting on government land 
for six months, to purchase 160 acres at the minimum price of $1.25 
an acre. The Homestead Act of 1862 granted, upon the condition of 
a five-year residence, 160 acres free to i^eads of families or persons 
over twenty-one years of age who were citizens or who had filed their 
papers declaring their intention to become citizens. The railroads 
and land companies pointed out that these two acts could be juggled 
so that land could be obtained under botli. First the squatter could 
get his 160 acres under the Pre-emption Act, then he could home- 
stead 160 acres. In this way he obtained 320 acres at the government 
minimum. 

Under acts passed in the 1870’s— the Timber Culture Act (1873) , 
the Desert Land Act (1877) , and the Timber and Stone Act 
(1878)— the farmer and lancher on the Gieat Plains by meeting 
certain conditions, such as the planting of trees and the iirigatiun 
of the soil, could acquire 1280 acres of land at a cost of $1.00 an 
acre. 

Under railroad managenf^nt, then, the movement of the agri- 
cultural population into the Great Plains had assumed by the end of 
the 1870’s the aspects pf a human tidal wave. Despite the raihoad, 
however, without the barbed wire and the small metal windmills 
to pump water from the deep bored wells, the Plains doubtless 
would have remained an open range for the cattlemen and the 
cowboys. Several crude specimens of barbed wire were patented in 
the late 1860's, but it was not until 1874 and 1875 that successful 
wire was produced. After that the farmer could piotect his crop 
from the trampling herds as long as the cattlemen did not cut the 
fence— something that they frequently did and at the cost of blood- 
shed. The small, easily shipped metal windmill made it possible 
for the agricultural settler to push in to the open plains where there 
were no streams or springs, and to bore deep wells from which 
the windmill could pump an almost constant stream of water. The 
barbed wire fence and the windmill were more fundamental in the 
permanent settling of the Plains by agricultural folk than were 
the railroads. 

The farmers of the Plains moved into the new country for a 
reaso^ somewhat different from that of the pioneers east of the 
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Mississippi. With the exception of groups of cotton planters here 
and there upon the Southern frontier, most Eastern pioneers had 
probably moved upon the public domain, not merely to obtain 
better and cheaper and, therefore, more land, but to fall bark upon 
a self-sufficient, non-money economy for an indefinite time, depend- 
ing upon the range, the wild game, subsistence farming, and crude 
home manufactures. In short, they would mend their fortunes in 
part by lowering their standards of living. The pioneers of the 
Plains were capitalistic fanners, dependent upon a one money 
crop and highly mechanized and expensive farm equipment. For 
example, it was absolutely necessary for them to purchase reapers, 
and when the binders came into use after 1880 they were com- 
pelled to purchase them or lose out in the competitive business of 
raising grain. When the combine was developed in 1885, all wheat 
farmers felt the necessity of purchasing one or more of them. Im- 
proved drills, plows, and wagons, too, must also be purchased. Then 
they must have hogs, cows, and work stock, houses, barns, and 
fences. 

Such equipment and livestock were expensive, and it all Iiad to 
be purchased on credit. But credit was exceedingly easy for the 
settlers in the new country, because Eastern capitalists with surplus 
monc 7 long legardecl a mortgage on a (^reat Plains larm as a gilt- 
edge investment which would earn eight and ten per cent, and tliey 
readily accepted chattel mortgages at from ten to eighteen per cent. 
Then the people must have public buildings, courthouses, schools, 
churches, and, m the towns, power plants, streetcar systems, roads, 
bridges, and irrigation canals. It was a money economy with a 
vengeance, and someeme else’s money, tc^o. By 1887 much of the 
West was mortgaged almost to a larm and down to the last plow 
horse and threshing machine, and municipal, county, and state 
governments were heavily burdened with bonded debts. 

In 1887 the Western boom collapsed. The wheat and corn farm- 
ers for years had raised a surplus oi grain, and the price had steadily 
declined; but by increasing the acreage they had bc^en able to nrain- 
tain a fairly steady income. The sharp decline in 1885 ol cattle 
prices had affected the prices of small grain and corn seriously. 
Then, too, while the steady increase of acreage was going on in 
the West and overproduction was taking plac e in terms of the home 
market, Canada, Russia, Australia, Argentina, and India were 
pouring cheap grain into the world market and were contributing 
further to the rapidly declining price. In 1887 in the midst of a 
world bumper crop, the ten-year drought, which virtually com- 
pleted the destruction of the rangt-cattle business, set in and ruined 
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many thousands of grain farmers on the Plains, doing great damage 
to them all. The population that had so eagerly streamed into the 
western portions of Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, and even into eastern 
Colorado and Montana, began streaming back, bankrupt and desper- 
ate. The Eastern creditors and loan companies, financed by Eastern 
and even foreign capital, began foreclosing land and chattel mort- 
gages en masse and thus brought financial ruin to the farm owners. 
It was under these circumstances that the Alliance and Populist 
movements, amounting almost to a rcvvolution, swept the North- 
west. However, these were preceded by the Granger, the Green- 
back, and the free-silver movements that followed the panic of 
1873 and the succeeding depression. These phases of the farmers’ 
protest will be reviewed in their proper place; but, first, it is neces 
sary to look at the South, where conditions were worse than in 
the Great Plains. 


THE SOUTH 

The economic, social, and political structure of the South had 
been shattered by the Civil War and Radical reconstruction. On 
top of the chaotic situation thu' created came other forces to retard 
recovery. The panic and depression of 187.3-77 and the depression 
beginning in 1886, which culminated in the panic and depression of 
1893-97, would have, withoutjjGivil War and reconstruction, reduted 
Southern agriculture to desperate straits The protective tariff, which 
compelled the farmer to sell his cotton and tobacco in the competi- 
tive world market and to purchase all industrial products such as 
farm implements and clothing in the protected, only slightly c ompeti- 
tive, home market, was an important factor in the continued and 
increasing poverty of the rural South. But the most obvious and, 
perhaps, the most fundamental cause of this rapidly growing desti- 
tution was the Southern farmers’ lack of credit, combined with a 
general lack of accumulated liquid capital throughout the whole 
section. 

To some extent the prejudices of the war and reconstruction 
hindered the Southern bankers from taking advantage of the 
national banking system. But the lack of local capital itself pre- 
vented prospective bankers from purchasing United States bonds 
on which a national bank could be based and upon which bank 
notes could be issued; and when capital became more available in 
later years, bonds could be obtained with difficulty because the 
Federal government itself was purchasing its bonds as fast as possi- 
ble tq^ reduce the surplus (see p. 567) . This situation may be 
understood better when it is recalled that out of about twenty-five 
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hundred national banks in the United States only about four hun- 
dred in 1895 were in the cotton states, and most of them had a 
small capitalization. Indeed, scarcely a rural county in the cotton 
belt and few in the upper South had any kind of banking institu- 
tion. Any farmer or planter who desired to borrow from a bank was 
compelled to go to a city, frequently a long trip, and negotiate with 
a banker who had neither personal knowledge of him nor of the 
value and location of his farm, with the result that, except in the 
rarest cases, he could not obtain credit from a bank. A credit system 
was established, however, but at a fearful price— the virtual serfdom 
of the farm population, planter, small farmer, and tenant, black and 
white, and lor a wliile even the merchant. 

At first tlie credit system was based primarily on the furnishing 
merchant, who supplied the farmer and his tenants with groceries, 
livestock, clothing, shoes, (ash money (in limited (quantities), and 
who paid the doctor’s bill, bought the coffins, and even hired hearses 
for the funerals. The merchant, usually living in a small neighboring 
town or not intre(juenily at a ciossroads in the country, either bor- 
rowed money from Northern banks or purchased goods on credit 
from Northern wholesale establishments and factories. This business 
of furnishing impoverished farmers and planters together with their 
even more impoverished laborers and tenants was almost as risky 
as the pawnbroker’s business and, primarily because of this fact, 
the merchant paid almost what amounted to pawnbroker’s interest. 
Certainly this was true for many years after the Civil War. The 
furnishing merchant in ttirn pas.sed the interest on to the farmers, 
planters, and tenants, and added an even higher interest on the 
goods sold to them than he was paying to the jobbers and factories. 
It is diflicult to say with any exactness just what interest was 
charged: but an occasional tase has come to light, which might or 
might not be typical, where the merchant first added a thirty per 
cent profit (which was probably not so far different from what the 
cash stores in the cities were doing) and then, on top of this mark-up, 
he charged a flat thirty per cent interest. However, it must not be 
overltx>ked that the manufacturer had been able to b(X)st his prtxi- 
ucts by an average of not less than forty per cent above what he 
would have been able to obtain had there been no protective taiiff; 
and that the jobber or wholesaler had in turn added a handsome 
profit and a heavy interest to the manufacturer s price. 

This was not the end of the credit line, however. The farmer and 
planter who owned the land and the livestock an<l the farm equip- 
ment were compelled to underwrite the tenants debts. For thi^ 
risk they charged a further interest on the goods that the tenants 
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purchased. In case a tenant could not pay, the landlord would have 
to assume the debt himselt and eventually pay it or surrender the 
collateral. The collateral was usually the livestock, wagons, larm 
implements, and the growing crops ot both himselt and the tenants. 
When the landlord was unable to pay off the debt, the iurnishing 
merchant, who in turn might not be able to pay the jobber, would 
take a mortgage on the land. In the days ol leconstruction and in 
the years of panic and depression, when the price of cotton declined 
to five cents a pound, planters and farmers lost their lands by the 
wholesale, and the furnishing merchants, usually against their 
desires, found themselves large landholders, compelled either to 
supervise one or moie plantations or to hire overseeis to handle 
the tenants whom they must continue to furnish or lose. The lormer 
landlord would either move to the city and find employment or 
become a tenant on his own or some other peison’s land. 

It has been a very common enor to pictuie the cx-slavcs, poor 
whites, and small landholcleis as buying up the large landed estates 
ol the Southern planters alter the Civil War. As a matter ot fact, 
relatively lew treedmen were able to pay for a farm, and hundreds 
of thousands of white laimcis and most planters los|^all c^r large 
parts of iheir landholdings to the Iurnishing merchants, banks, 
loan companies, and the lew planters and farmers who had been 
lucky or thrilty enough to ^cumulate some liciuid capital. Conse 
Cjuently, prcrbably a majority ol white farmers and most of the 
Negroes became tenants before the end ol the nineteenth century. 
As lar as the whites are concerned, this is a diflercnt picture Ironi 
land tenure of the ante bcllum days, when at least eighty per cent 
ot the white agricultural population, slaveholders and nonslave- 
hcrlders, owned the land that they cultivated. The history ol land 
tenure in the South since the Civil War is one ot ever-decreasing 
ownership. 

The Negro usually began working alter the Civil War, not as a 
tenant but as a wage eainer under a contract drawn up by the Fieed- 
men’s Bureau. Wages, periods of woik, holidays, and other duties 
and rights were all specified in elabenate contracts. The payment 
of the laborers wages was secured by a lien or mortgage on the 
landlord’s crop; and to secure the landlord horn loss, the unpaid 
wages of the laborer were to be forfeited should the latter not 
fulfill the contract. Tlie Negro was Iroused and fed at the expense 
of the landlord, who had obtained supplies for himself and his 
hands in the manner described above. Since the Southern farmer 
was yithout cash he had to postpone the payment of wages until 
the crop was sold and the supply merchant was paid for the food 
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and clothing which the laborers had received. The hired freedman 
was restless and uneasy over the long wait for the cash balance of his 
wages and fretjuently he would leave before the crops were har- 
vested. Then, too, he did not like to have an overseer since it seemed 
too much like slavery times to be comfortable. 

The wage system suited the landlord even less than it did the 
colored laborer; and with the aid and approval of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, there was substituted for it the share-cropping system, 
which to some extent had already been used by white families. 
Under this system the “cropper,” colored and white, and his family 
furnislied the labor and paid for their clothing and food and other 
personal necessities, while the landlc:)rcl iurnished a license, land, 
work stock, seed, larin implements, and half the lertili/er. The 
cropper signed or affixed his mark to a nmrtgage or lien to the 
supply merchant on his half or third of the crop and thus formed 
the mudsill of the credit system described above. It is probable, 
however— although not certain— that the bulk of white families who 
lost their land alter the Civil War were renters and not share crop- 
pers until the end of the century. After that an increasing number 
became share crop|)ers. Thus the war and reconstruction-ridden 
South picked itself up “by its boot straps.” 

Many supply mere hants made fortunes, a few real planters 
regained their wealth, and an occasional small farmer rose to afflu- 
ence; but many of the supply merchants, and mo.st of the planters 
Jind farmers suffered bankuiptcy under the post-Civil War economic 
conditions that prevailed in agriculture gcneially and in the South 
partic ularly. It may be easily understoc^d why farmers should demand 
cheap money when thus entangled in such a ma/e of indebtedness, 
with the ptice of cotton declining from an average of fifteen cents a 
pound in the three years preceding the panic of 1873 to five cents 
in the years after the panic of 1893, and the value of the dollar 
constantly rising and increasing their indebtedness. The greenback 
movement and the free-silver movement would find the Southern 
farmer as radical as the Westerner on the money question, mere hants, 
and banks— although not on railroads. 

THE FARMERS REVOLT 

As has been said before, the period from 1865 to near the end of 
the century was one of inexorable decline in the prices of farm 
commodites. During the period from 1870 to 1896 the farmer in 
Kansas and Nebraska and the Northwest generally, after deducting 
elevator and transportation charges, seldom received for his corn* 
according to reliable estimates, much more than fifteen cents a 
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bushel, while it cost about twenty cents a bushel to raise it. Wheat 
sank as low on the local markets of the Northwest as forty-two cents 
a bushel, and the cost of raising wheat was not less than forty-five 
cents. Cotton was in a like situation, although the difference be- 
tween the principal market and the local market was not so great 
as in grain. According to the best estimates, it cost forty dollars a 
bale (500 pounds of ginned cotton) to grow and market cotton. 
From 1890 to 1897 the farmer received scarcely thirty-five dollars a 
bale for his cotton and cotton seed, and at times a bale brought less 
than twenty dollars. Indeed, the Western and Southern farmers 
during much of the period 1865-1900 were marketing their crops 
for less than they cost to grow. Worse than dormant animals who 
live off their accumulated fat, they were living off tlieir future fat 
and that of their children— borrowed money and goods purchased 
on credit. 

Although overproduction was an important factor in creating the 
depressed condition of agriculture, the farmer attributed his sad 
plight to other causes. One of these was his exploitation by the rail- 
roads. Usually there was, in the West at least, only one road passing 
through any large section of the country and no navigable stream; 
and, having no competition witlun the area, it could and did charge 
all that the traffic would bear. At the same time the road would charge 
less, or certainly no more, foj a long haul where there was a com- 
peting line than for a short haul where there was no competition. 
There was also the scandalous system of rebates such as that arranged 
with the Standard Oil Company and the cattle kings. 

The farmers believed, too, that deflation of the currency and the 
general contraction of the volume of money in circulation after 
1865 in terms of population and industrial growth were an impor- 
tant cause of the low prices obtained for farm commodities. This 
belief had considerable foundation; the volume of money in circula- 
tion in the period from 1865 to 1890 increased from an estimated 
11,000,000,000 to only $1,678,000,000, but the population increased 
from about 33,000,000 to 62,000,000. This was a decline from 
$30.30 per capita to $27.06 per capita during the period when the 
United States was undergoing such an enormous industrial and 
agricultural expansion. 

THE GRANGER MOVEMENT 

The farmers soon attempted to free themselves from the burden 
which, they felt, was laid upon them by the railroads, the banks, 
the makers of farm machinery, the supply merchants, and the state 
and national governments themselves, which appeared to them to be 
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mere tools in the hands of the financial and industrial interests. The 
first important step in this direction was the organization (1867) 
of the Patrons of Husbandry, usually called the Grange. The 
Grange was a secret order with passwords and other sucli fascinat- 
ing mummery; its original purpose was social and scientific, educa- 
tional and nonpolitical. The farmer families of a community met to 
hear lectures on scientific agriculture and to discuss the practical 
problems of the farm and household. It was not long, however, 
before the emphasis was shifted from the social and intellectual to 
co-operative action against the railroads, farm loan companies, 
warehouses, elevator companies, commission mei chants, and supply 
merchants— in fact against all those who were believed to be exploit- 
ing the farmers. The growth of the organization was greatly stimu- 
lated by the panic of 1873, and by the end of 1874 it had attained its 
greatest size with a membership estimated from 700,000 to 1 ,500,000 
and with local granges estimated hom 15,000 to 20,000 in numbei. 

To protect the farmers against excessively high prices on articles 
he had to buy and unduly low prices on the products he had to sell, 
the Grange made an effort to eliminate the middleman. To do this 
the Icjcal oiganizatiuns set up cooperative stores or employed pur- 
chasing agencies to send the ordeis of members in wholesale lots 
to the jobbers or manufacturers and thus obtain wholesale rates. 
The co-operative stores were as a rule short-lived affairs and failed 
because they were managed by men with little business experience; 
but group purchasing through an agent was quite successful, and 
mail-order houses such as Montgomery Ward made special arrange- 
ments with the Grangers. Agencies for selling farm produce were 
likewise fairly successful. Co-operative creameries, gristmills, ware- 
houses, elevators, and even packing plants and insurance businesses 
were successfully operated by the IcKals. 

Finally, however, in just indignation against McCormick and other 
manufacturers of farm implements, who, protected by the tariff 
against foreign competition, were charging exorbitant prices for 
farm machinery, the National Grange took the fatal step of launch- 
ing heavily into the business of manufacturing farm machinery 
itself. Immediately the private manufacturers of farm machinery 
involved the Grange in expensive patent lawsuits, cutthroat competi- 
tion, and other well-known practices used against weaker rivals by 
the corporations during this period. The co-operative factories went 
out of business just as had the co-operative stores; and throughout 
the Northwest most of the local Granges disbanded to avoid being 
held responsible for the failure of 'these factories. 

Thus, in co-operative buying, selling, and manufacturing, the 
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C>range traversed the same path as that which many of the trade 
unions and the Knights of Labor were following at this period and 
often failed for the same reasons: inexperienced managers; inade- 
quate capital; cutthroat rivalry by more powerful competitors; and 
lack of confidence on the part of local chapters in their national 
organization. 

The Grange had been launched as a nonpolitical order; but in 
1874 individual members organized into political clubs, which 
combined with nonmembers to launch Jocal third party movements 
in at least eleven of the Northwestern States. The Grange and its 
allied clubs contributed their share to the defeat of the Republican 
Party in the Congressional election of 187 f. Their chief political 
influence, however, was exerted in bringing pressure to bear on 
state legislatures in favor of the regulation ol railroad and elevator 
rates. In the 1870’s the legislatures of Illinois and other Midwestern 
states enacted laws establishing maximum and minimum railroad 
and elevator rates and set up commissions to enforce these regula- 
tions. Some of these laws were unwisely framed, and the rates pre- 
scribed were unfair, but, as finally fixed, they were usually upheld 
by the state supreme courts. 

As soon as the state supreme courts upheld the constitutionality 
of the laws regulating the railroads and other public businesses, 
these corporations began a mneentrated campaign of coercion and 
propaganda to bring abourthe repeal of the (iraiiger laws. Since 
the Grange declined rapidly in influence and membership after 
1874 and after its unfortunate venture in the manufacturing of farm 
machinery, the farmers were unable to act in (oncert as formerly, 
or were afraid to do so; and the railroads were siucesstul in having 
most of the Granger laws repealed by 1878. Thus the Granger 
movement apparently failed to curb the outrageous practices of the 
railroads and elevators. 

Yet the movement was by no means a failure. The railroad and 
warehouse commissions established by these laws remained in exist- 
ence as fact-finding and advisory bodies, and commissions were 
established in states where none had existed before. These com- 
missions performed a great service in educating the public on the 
railroad problem and in bringing about the enactment of better 
state laws during the next decade and, finally, the passage of the 
Federal Interstate Commerce Law of 1887. Above all, however, the 
Granger movement achieved a great victory in the United States 
Supreme Court in a series of decisions rendered by that body in 
October, 1876, which established the principle of government con- 
trol. These decisions marked the beginning of the end of the one- 
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sided principle of laissez faire as it had operated under the state 
and Federal governments, by which corporations had been pro- 
tected by the tariff, the constitutional inviolability of contracts, and 
other barbed-wire entanglements of the Constitution, but by which 
the individual and public were left without defense. 

In the cases of Munn v. Illinois, Peik v. the Chicago and North- 
xvestern Railroad, and the Chicago, Burlington and Qxiincy Railway 
Company v. Cults, the Court decided that a private business is sub- 
ject to legislative regulation when it is affected with a public interest. 
The elevator and railroad businesses belong to this class; therefore 
laws passed by state legislatures fixing maximum elevator charges 
and maximum railroad rates for commerce within tlieir respective 
states are constitutional. The Court also implied that in the absence 
of F’ederal law the legislatures in dealing with railroad rates within 
the states could indirectly regulate interstate commerce. 

As was stated above, the Supreme Court of the United States later 
reversed certain principles of the Granger decisions. In 188(5 in 
the case of the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific Railway Company v. 
Illinois the Court decided that the state could not regulate railway 
rates on commerce beyond its borders but that interstate commerce 
was under exclusive Federal jurisdiction. In 1889, the Supreme Court 
in the case of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul v. Minnesota 
declared a Minnesena law unconstitutional because, by depriving 
the railroad of the right to have the courts pass on the reasonable- 
ness of rates established by legislative action, it deprived the railroad 
of property withcjut due process of law in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. By this decisiem the courts and not the legislature were 
made the final judge in dctei mining whether or not rates estab- 
lished by the legislature were so low as to amount to the deprivation 
of property without due process of law. 

THE GREENBACK MOVEMENT 

The failure of the Granger movement to eliminate the middle 
man and to reduce the cost of transportatiem caused the larmers to 
return to an older plan for creating prosperity— namely, the increase 
of the volume of paper money in circ ulation. This was to be aexom- 
plishcd by increasing the amount of greenback issues. As already 
noted, the farmers of the West had advocated since the end of the 
Ciivil War the payment of the national debt in greenbacks (see 
pp. 494, 498) . In March, 1875, in answer to the demand for currency 
inflation, a national convention, representing greenback clubs and 
independent parties from the Midwest and labor unions from the* 
East, met in Cleveland and organized a political party officially 
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named the Independent Party, but usually calling itself the Green- 
back Party The platform of the paity advocated many things which 
had been incorporated in the former National Labor Union demands 
as well as those of the Grange But the chief purpose of the paity, 
as was indicated in its name, %vas the inflation of the cuirency by 
the refunding of the national debt in bonds convertible into green- 
backs In ordei to accomplish this end, the Resumption Act of 1875 
was first to be repealed 

In 1876 the C.reenback Party nomii^ated Peter Cooper of New 
York for the Presidency, who received only 80,000 votes But the 
state and Congressional elections uerc gieatly influenced by the 
party, and hundreds of thousands of votcis m both Democratic and 
Republican Parties supported candidates who wcie m sympathy with 
its program but who retained tlieii paity allegiance 

The increasingly desperate plight of the faimcis ol the South and 
West and the widespiead labor distuibanccs and strikes of this 
period caused a rapid giowth of the fnccnback Paity In rebruary, 
1878, numerous independent laimei gioups and repuscniatives of 
labor organizations met with the (.teeriback Paity in a convention 
at Toledo, Ohio, and otgani/tcl the National Patter, commonly 
called the Crteenback I abor Party I he new party piotcstcd against 
the impending resumption of specie payment and tlie contraction of 
the volume of greenbacks ^ovided for in the Resumption Act of 
1875 It demanded that all national bank notes be withdiawn and 
that the government issue cuiiency to be legal tender at its face 
value The paity now came out foi another mflationaiy mcasuie— 
the free coinage of silver Althougli money and cuiicncy inflation 
was the chief object of the farmer element, other demands were 
made on behalf of the labor unions such as the reduction of the 
hours of labor, the abolition of the convict lease system, the sup- 
pression of Chinese immigration, and the establishment of a 
bureau of labor statistics. 

In the election of 1878 the Gieenback Labor Party cast more 
than a million votes and elected hfteen members of Congress and 
many state officers The most outstanding peison elected to Congress 
by tins party was General James B Weaver of Iowa, a former 
Republican, who continued as a leader of the agrarian revolt 
through the Alliance, Populist, and free silver movements But 
the stiength of the inflationist movement cannot be judged by the 
number of Gieenback Labor Paity candidates elected to office, for 
many Representatives and Senators, both Deracxrratic and Repub- 
lican^^from the South and West were in sympathy with the infla- 
tionary aim of the Greenback Labor Party but were unwilling to 
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break with their own parties or to accept other features of the third 
party program. 

The demand for cheap money weakened considerably for a few 
years after the campai^ of 1878. The temporary loss of interest 
among the farmers in inflation was probably due to the return of 
prosperity wliich lasted for a few years. Crops were good during this 
period, and because of crop failures in Europe prices were higher. 
As usual, the farmers in prosperity lost their cohesion. 

THE farmers’ alliance MOVEMENT 

By 1884 hard times for the farmers had returned, and once again 
they resumed their organization to carry on tlie struggle which the 
Grange and other farmers* groups had waged during the previous 
decade against railroads, monopolies, banks, and land sharks. Several 
farmers’ organizations were formed, the most important of which 
was the National Farmers’ Alliance of the Northwest and the 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union of the South, with which 
was affiliated the (Colored Alliance. The National Farmers’ Alliance, 
or Northern Alliance, was founded in 1880, and by 1890 it had 
spread over the Northwest, having locals covering ten states. The 
Southern Alliance also grew rapidly, until it embraced not only the 
South but also several Western states. Because of its compact cen- 
tralized organization, the Southern Alliance was an eflicient instru- 
ment lor pressing the demands of the farmers upon Congress and 
state legislatures and in dealing with the corporations. Tearing 
whole pages from the history of the (irange, both Alliances estab- 
lished co-operative buying and selling agencies. 

The two Alliances, together with several other farm groups 
including the Colored Alliance, met in St. Louis in December, 1889, 
for the purpose of uniting, but because of conllkts in economic 
interests between the two sections and other differences, the union 
could not be effected. Nevertheless the two groups agreed sub- 
stantially on a set of principles, which they incorporated in their 
platforms, and which were in a short while to become the platlorm of 
a new political party, the Populist or People’s Party (see pp. 591 f.) . 

The power of the Alliance movement was demonstrated in the 
election of 1890. Under the guidance of James B. Weaver and other 
active leaders, the Northern Alliance and other farmers* organiza- 
tions, under the name of the People’s Party, elected two United States 
Senators and eight Representatives and gained control of the Kansas 
and Nebraska legislatures. In several other Western states the 
Alliance or Populists joined with* the Democrats and won the elec-' 
tion. In the South, where the oh e-party system had enabled the 
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whites to maintain political control since reconstruction, the Alliance 
refrained from forming a third party. Instead, it undertook to 
nominate only Democrats who were in sympathy with its program, 
indeed, whenever possible the Alliance proposed to capture the 
Democratu Party. The Southern Alliance had some able leaders 
at this time, prominent among whom were Thomas F. Watson of 
Georgia and Benjamin F. Tillman of South Carolina The Southern 
Alliance elected governors in South Carolina, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee and aided in the election of the governor of Texas. It won 
control of the legislatures in eight Southern states, sending an 
estimated foityfour members to the House of Representatives and 
claiming two United States Senators. 

THE FORMATION OF HIE POPULIST PARTY 

Now that the Alliances had shown such strength in the election 
of 1890, the Notthern Alliance wished to foim a nation wide thud 
paity and extend its agraiian blessings to the whole country This 
third party was the rock upon which the Alliance movement w^as 
wrecked; lor the more powerful Southern Alliance, with the excej) 
turn of a small fraction, w^as unwilling to divide the \)^iite vote be 
tween the People’s Party and the Democratic Party and thus invite 
the return of Republican-Negro domination The force bill which 
Senator Lodge at the veiy^time was attempting to put through 
(.ongress was to the Southerners a preview of what to expect should 
the Southein Democrats openly break ranks. ^ 

At this time the control of the Demcxratic Party in the South w^as 
in the hands of ardent railroad, business, and corporation advocates 
Many of the political leaders of this group belonged to the old 
planter aristocracy and they were called “Bourbon” aristocrats by 
the upcountry people. These New South leaders were not, however, 
champions ol the agricultural interests; they were not exactly wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, but representatives of industrialists and mer- 
chants in planters’ clothing. Under their rule the farmer and bona 
fide planter— the “wcx)l hat boys”— were ignored and their interests 
received short shrift. One objective of the Southern Alliance was 
to overthrow the “Bourbon” rule and by mobilizing the farmer 
vote seize control of the Democratic Party. Unless the Northwestern 
Alliance did likewise and thus gained control of the Democratic 
Party in its section, the Alliance program, which depended primarily 
upon the action of the Federal government, could not be carried out. 

I The force hill was similar in most respects to the force acts of reconstruction, where 
Tcderal— and t\cn stale— elections wcie held undci Fedeial siipeivision, and where the 
use of^ltroops to prevent inteiference with votinjir A\as authorized The foice laws, it may 
lie recalled were detlaicd unconstitutional b\ the Siipieme Court 
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The Western Alliance, however, was composed largely of Union 
veterans of tlie Civil War and ex-Republicans who bore no love for 
the Democratic Party and were unwilling to join it. Only a third 
party would satisfy them. Accordingly in May, 1891, representatives 
of the Northwestern Alliance and the Knights of Labor, with a few 
Southern delegates, held a convention at Cincinnati and organized 
the People’s Party— usually called the Populist Party. The new 
Populist Party held a national convention in Omaha in July, 1892, 
and nominated for the Presidency, General James B. Weaver, the 
old Greenback candidate, and for the Vice- Presidency, an ex-Con- 
federate general, James G. Field of Virginia. Their platform em- 
bodied the common demands of all the larmer organizations and 
of several labor groups. It presented to the country most of the basic 
issues of the period from 1865 to the present. 

The short platform was preceded by a long preamble and declara- 
tion of principles written by Ignatius Donnelly. It was in the same 
vein of oratory as that of 1776 and was adopted on July 4, 1892, 
in a somewhat similar spirit. Free government, personal liberty, and 
economic security were believed to be in peril. 

We meet in the midst of a nation brought to the verge of moral, 
political, and material ruin. Corruption dominates the ballot-box, 
the legislatures, the Congress, and touches even the ermine of 
the bench. . . . The newspapers are largely subsidized or muz- 
zled; public opinion silenced; business prostrated; our homes 
covered with mortgages; labor impoverished; and the land con- 
centrating in the hands of the capitalists. . . . The fruits of the 
toil of millions are boldly stolen to build up colossal fortunes 
for a few, unpiecedented in the history of mankind; and the 
possessors of these in turn despise the republic and endanger 
liberty. From the same prolific womb of governmental injustice 
we breed the two great classes— tramps and millionaires. 

The platform demanded “a national currency, safe, sound, and 
flexible, issued by the general government only, a full legal tender 
for debts, public and private.” This cunency was to be loaned 
directly to the people at not more than two per cent on nonperishable 
farm commodities stored in warehouses — the Subtreasury plan of 
the Southern Alliance-or on some other collateral. The free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one was 
demanded. The circulating medium, gold, silver, and currency, 
should be speedily increased to not less than fifty dollars per person. 
Postal savings banks should be created. The platform also called for 
government ownership of railroads and the telegraph and telephone 
systems. In the preamble was this statement: “We believe that the 
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time has come when the railroad corporations will either own the 
people or the people must own the railroads.” 

In addition to those set forth in the formal platform, the Populist 
convention favored other reforms, such as a graduated income tax, 
restriction of immigration, the initiative and referendum, the direct 
election of United States Senators, and a constitutional amendment 
limiting the tenure of office of President and Vice-President to one 
term. 
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The Administration of Benjamin Harrison 
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^ HE public record of Benjamin Harrison (1833-1901), grand- 
son of William Henry Harrison, had not been one ot distinc tion. He 
had been colonel of an Indiana regiment ot volunteeis and had 
been breveted brigadier general. From the Civil War until his elec- 
tion as President lie had been a successful lawyer and had served 
one term in the United States Senate. He was known as a con- 
scientious and cultured gentleman, but a narrow partisan. He was, 
as already observed, a public speaker ot exceptional charm, yet in his 
personal relations he was distant and aloof in his bearing. Indeed he 
was referred to as the “human icicle.” Senator Hoar, contrasting him 
with Blaine, said that “Blaine would reluse a lecjuest in a way that 
would seem like doing a favor. Harrison would grant a reejuest in a 
way which seemed as it he were denying it.” Being politically obscure 
and lacking forcetulness, Harrison was not capable ot assuming the 
leadership "of the Republican Party. This responsibility was willingly 
assumed by Blaine and a few outstanding members ot Congress. 

Harrison had not only pledged his support of reform and exten- 
sion of the civil service, but he had given assurances that even the 
department heads and their staffs should be selected on the basis of 
“fitness and not party service.” Yet his Cabinet, with the exception 
of Blaine, was undistinguished and the bureaus within the depart- 
ments were staffed with spoilsmen. The selection of Blaine as Secre- 
tary of State was unavoidable, for Blaine had caused the convention 
to nominate Harrison and he certainly had done much to elect him 
President. Still the appointment was unfortunate; Blaine, domineer- 
ing and temperamental, was exceedingly difficult to work with, 
and he regarded himself as the real President. Harrison, being a 
stubborn, prideful man, found Blame almost unbearable. 

Harrison, like Grant, also placed numerous indigent relatives on 
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the Federal pay roll and he appointed prominent newspaper editors 
to important posts. The worst appointment that he made— and he 
soon came to rue it— was that of Corporal James Tanner as Com- 
mbsioner of Pensions, who announced that he would increase the 
pension rates “though I may wring from the hearts of some the 
prayer, ‘God help the surplus.' ’’ Secretary of the Interior J. W. 
Noble soon removed the Corporal from office and greatly oftended 
the G.A.R. 

The Mugwumps, who had supported Hai risen, within a short 
time began to flay him for his disregard of his pledges regarding 
civil service reform. Towaid the end of his administration, however, 
Harrison did what Arthur and Cleveland had done— he extended the 
civil service to include several thousand mote employees .so as to 
protect many ot his own appointees. Tliose government employees 
under the civil .service were not touched, ot course, and the appoint- 
ment of Theodore Roosevelt, ardent young Liberal Republican, as 
Civil Service Commissioner resulted in a very vigorous enforcement 
of the rules governing appointments. 

For the first time in years the Republicans had a majority in 
both houses, but it svas a very narrow majority. However, it was 
strengthened by the lame-duck Congress passing the Omnibus Bill, 
which Cleveland signed, admitting North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington into the Union. These states had eight Sena- 
tors and several Representatives ready to take theii scats when 
Congress met in December, 1889, most of whom labeled themselves 
as Republicans. Within six months the Mountain states of Idaho 
and Wyoming were admitted, and more Senators and Representatives 
were added to the Republican group. 

The Republicans now had a sate margin in the Senate, but their 
majority in the House was less than twenty— too narrow for com- 
fort: and it would require strict party discipline to carry out the 
program. To keep the members in hand, the Republicans elected as 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed, who was a bold and resourceful leader 
and used his power as Speaker to ram the Republican program 
through Congress. First, he appointed as chairmen of all the impor- 
tant House committees men who shared his views and would work 
as a team. Reed’s next step was regarded as nothing less than revolu- 
tionary by the DemcKrats. Heretofore a quorum in the House had 
been determined by the number of yeas and nays rather than by 
the number physically present. At this time it took 165 to make a 
quorum, and should six of the 170 Republicans be absent, the 
Democrats by not voting could prevent the transaction of business. 
Reed in the previous Congress had been the ringleader in such 
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dilatory, filibustering tactics and had remained in his seat day 
after day refusing to vote in order to prevent a quorum. Now, 
however, he ruled that in deciding as to a quotum all those actually 
present were to be counted, whether or not they voted. The Demo- 
crats naturally were furious and they denounced Reed as a tyrant 
and a bully, while the Republicans roaied with derisive laughter. 

Alter many turbulent scenes in the House and despite widespread 
denunciation in the press, Reed’s policy was adopted by the Rules 
Committee— of which he was chairman— and by the House. Hence- 
forth actual attendance would determine a quoiuin, and no dilatoiy 
motion would be entertained by the Speaker. These two standing 
rules and many special ones brought in from time to time by the 
Rules Committee put debate in a strait jacket so that Reed, 
McKinley, and Joseph Cannon simply raihoaded the Republican 
measures through Congress. Within less than a yeai Reed and his 
able and determined co-leaders would legrct their anogance, for 
the Congressional election of 1890 reveiscd the position of the polit- 
ical parties; but in the meantime they practically hung up a legis- 
lative record by getting the entire Republican piogram enacted 
into law and obtaining one law extra tor which tliey had not bar- 
gained— the Sherman Silver Purchase Law. 

The one gieat objective of the leadeis of the Republican Party, 
now more openly the spokesmen of the great industrial interests, 
was, of course, the picjtective tariff. Theie were, however, debts to 
be paid the various pressuie groups foi their contributions to vic- 
tory in the election of 1888, and an honorarium to be granted to 
the recently admitted Mountain slates ten theii support. These debts 
would have to be paid at once in ordei to hold the dissident gtoups 
together in the Republican Party. 

The most piessing and vocal creditors weie the Crand Army 
of the Republic and the pension lawyers and local demagogues who 
kept the veterans excited. Harrison was genuinely interested in 
aiding the Union veterans, and he had protested against Cleveland’s 
vetoes of the ptivate pension bills and ol the Dependent Pension 
Bill as “weighing the claims of old soldiers with apothecary’s scales.” 
In his inaugural address and in his message to Congress Harrison 
had urged liberal pensions for the veterans. But Congress needed no 
such reminder. The Dependent Pension Bill was put through Con- 
gress during the late winter and spring of 1890 and became a law 
on June 27 of that year. It was similar to the Dependent Pension 
Bill that Cleveland had vetoed. All Union veterans of not less than 
ninety days’ Civil War service Vho were handicapped by mental 
or physical disability and were therefore unable to earn a living 
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became eligible for a pension of six to twelve dollars a month 
according to the extent of their disability. Widows of such veterans, 
dependent upon their labor for a living, were to receive eight dollars 
a montli, and minor (hildren, two dollars. The effect of the law 
was soon apparent. In about three years the number on the pension 
list increased from less than 500,000 to almost 1,000,000, and expendi- 
tures increased proportionately. About $89,000,000 had been ex- 
pended on pensions in 1889, while in 1893 nearly $160,000,000 
was spent. 

Another promise of the Republican [Platform was that of curbing 
the powerful trusts. Although those Republit an leaders in Congress 
who were the spokesmen of big business were not in iavor of such 
legislation, yet they thought that a concession in this direction would 
have to be made to public sentiment. Especially did they feel that 
the argument of the low-tariff advocates, that these giant trusts were 
the creatures of the protective tariff, must be turned aside. Anti- 
trust sentiment and low-tariff sentiment must not be permitted to 
come together. Such a result would endanger the tariff program. 
Consequently, Senate and House leaders pushed through a bill tor 
the regulation of trusts, originally Iramed by Senator Gherman but 
re-woriced by Senators 1 loar and Edmunds. 

The Sherman Antitrust Bill became law on July 2, 1890, only a 
few days after the passage j>f the Dependent Pension Law. It was 
vigorous enough in language to suit a Populist or Greenhacker. It 
declared illegal “every contract, combination in the lorm of trust oi 
otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commeice among 
the several states, or with foreign nations.” Any pet son or peisons 
combining to monopolize “any part of the trade or commerce 
among the several states, or with foreign nations” should, on being 
found guilty, “be punished by a fine not exceeding $5000, or by 
imprisonment, not exceeding one year, or by both saici punishments, 
in the discretion of the court.” Any person, injured by practices 
declared unlawful by the act, might recover by suit in the United 
States Circuit Court “threefold the damages by him sustained, and 
the costs of the suit, including a reasonable attorney’s fee.” While the 
declared intent of the law was to protect fair competition in interstate 
commerce, the real purpose of its sponsors was (as was declared by 
Carl Schurz) to erect '“a lightning rod to prevent the popular feeling 
against the trusts from striking the tariff.” 

At any rate the law proved entirely inadequate to cope with 
monopolies. Some technical trusts when forced by threat of prosecu- 
tion dissolved and formed holding companies, which held a con- 
trolling interest in a business and shaped the policies of that busi- 
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ness: while others incorporated in some friendly state— as New 
Jersey or Kentucky— as a single company. Still others organized as 
a “mother company” that owned the controlling shares and directed 
the management of subsidiary companies. 

The actual prosecutions under the Sherman Antitrust Act were 
sorry affairs, for it does not appear that the Department of Justice 
or the Federal courts were seriously concerned with the enforce- 
ment of the law. In 1895 the Supreme Court completely emasculated 
the Sherman Antitrust Law in the Knight case {The United 
States V. E. C. Knight) . The already colossal American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company purchased refineries at Philadelphia, which brought 
ninety-eight per cent ot the refining business under its control. The 
Department of Justice brought suit against the company to compel 
cancellation of the purchase of the Philadelphia refineries, on the 
ground that acquisition created a combination in restraint of 
trade in violation of the Sherman Antitrust Law. 'I'he C^ourt 
declared that the creation of a manufacturing monopoly by the 
pun base of the sugar refineries was not an act of interstate commerce, 
and that therefore such matters did not come within the jurisdiction 
of the Federal government. “Commerce,” observed the Court, “suc- 
ceeds to manufacture, and is not part of it.” Manufacturing monop- 
olies were strictly affairs for the states to handle. So dead did the 
la\/ now seem that when Theodore Roosevelt began prosecutions 
under its terms, it v/as as if the dead had been bi ought back to life. 

To secure adecjuate support for their tariff policy, the Republican 
leaders in Congress deemed it necessary to make an important con- 
cession on the money question. Congressmen from the Mountain 
and Plains states were ciemanding that the United States purchase 
and coin all silver mined in the United States and maintain the 
value of the silver coin at the ratio of sixteen to one in terms of 
gold. They were supported in this position by Western and Southern 
Democrats. Although the Eastern leadership would not fully meet 
the requests of the West, it was forced to grant the minimum 
demands of the silver advocates. The result was the enactment of 
the Sherman Silver Purchase Act, which became a law July 14, 1890. 
After its passage the free-silver Republicans were ready to support 
the McKinley tariff, which they had opposed as a matter of political 
strategy and not of principle. 

The Sherman Silver Purchase Law, which repealed the Bland- 
Allison Act of 1878, provided that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should purchase at market price, now twenty to one as compared 
with gold, 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion every month-Uie 
average silver production of the United States. Unlike the bullion 
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purchased under the Bland-Allison Act, the silver obtained under 
the Sherman Law was to be deposited in the storage vault of the 
Treasury uncoined, and Treasury notes payable in gold or silver 
issued to the full value of the bullion. The addition of treasury 
notes representing the 54,000,000 ounces of silver purchased annu- 
ally would go far toward the expansion or inflation of the volume of 
money in circulation demanded by the farmers. The law stated that 
the United States would “maintain the two metals on a parity with 
each other upon the present legal rat^o or such ratio as may be 
provided by law”; and the Secretary of the Treasury continued, as 
had all his predecessors, to maintain the gold standard by redeeming 
all silver coin or paper currency in gold. 

The next important step to be taken by the Republican Congress 
dealt with the tariff. A bill framed by the House Ways and Means 
Committee was enacted on October 1, 1890. The bill bore the name 
of the chaiiman ol the Committee, William McKinley, who gave it 
his sincere and ardent support. The law seemed to throw a pro- 
tective blanket around every economic activity. The farmers, who 
were burning their torn ancl were unable to sell their wheat, pota- 
toes, butter, and eggs because the world market was glutted, were 
“protected” from foreign competition by a tariff on these products. 
This sop to the farmer was in the main only an empty gestuie; 
except in those areas that we^ contiguous to Canada an import duty 
could not raise the price of those farm pioducts of which this country 
had a surplus for export. The rates were slightly raised on raw 
wool, and unrefined sugar was placed on the free list, but domestic 
sugar producers were given a subsidy ol two cents a pound. The 
repeal of the duties on sugar promised to reduce the suiplus at least 
$60,000,000 annually, whereas the subsidy would withdraw other 
millions. Manufactureis were, of course, the chief beneficial ies. The 
duties on higher grade woolens, linens, cottons, shoes, and otfier 
higher priced articles were virtually piohibitive. 

At the urgent request of Secretaiy Blaine a reciprocity provision 
was included in the bill as finally passed. In the tariff bill sugar, 
molasses, coffee, tea, and hides were on the tree list; but under the 
reciprocity provision, it the President thought that the country 
producing these commodities and selling to the United States was 
charging unfair duties on American goods, he could impose certain 
duties on them. Blaine hoped that this policy of reciprocity would 
lead to a marked increase in the trade between the United States 
and l,atin America; and he was able to obtain a reduction in duties 
on ^^erican products in a number of the Latin American states 
as well as some slight concession from Germany and France. 
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The McKinley Tariff proved a heavy liability for the lR.epubli* Unfmwr- 
cans. The increase in price of consumers’ goods caused by the *o%”**^*" 
tariff added to the burdens of the farmers at a time when the prices McKinley 
of farm produce and livestock were sinking to new low levels Tariff 
(see pp. 576, 583 f.) . The belief that the high prices were caused 
by the tariff was supported by the fact that merchants and manu- 
facturers raised the prices of their goods before the tariff law went 
into effect. 

The Congressional election in the fall of 1890 was a Democratic Repuhitcan 
landslide and a severe condemnation of the Republican record. As *’* 
a result of this Democratic victory the Fifty-second Congress would 
have 235 Democrats in the House compared with 159 in the previous 
Congress, while the Republicans were reduced from more than 
170 to 88. In the Senate the Republican majority was only eight, 
and more than this number were from the Mountain states and in 
sympathy with the Populist movement. By wresting control of 
Congress from the Republicans, the election of 1890 virtually ended 
the legislative work of the Harrison Administration. 

THE ELECTION OF 1892 

Cleveland’s well-known position in favor of lowering the tariff Drmocrattc 
and in opposition to free silver had antagonized some influential . 
groups in his party. The Southern and Western advocates of free nominee* 
silver did not endorse his stand on the money question, and the 
protectionist Democrats in the East, led by Senator A. P. Gorman 
of Maryland, joined with the anti-reform Democrats, represented by 
Tammany and Governor David B. Hill of New York, to prevent the 
nomination of Cleveland and obtain that of Hill. This effort failed 
and when the Democrats met in Chicago on June 21, Cleveland 
was nominated on the first ballot. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois 
was nominated for the Vice-Presidency. 

Blaine resigned as Secretary of State just before the opening of 
the Republican convention in a bid for the party nomination, but 
the Republican leaders were faced with the unpleasant necessity 
of renominating Harrison; to do otherwise would be to repudiate 
their own judgment of four years before. The Republicans were 
also compelled to defend the legislative record of the “billion dollar 
Congress,’’ especially the McKinley tariff, so unpopular with the 
Western Republicans, and the Sherman Silver Purchase Act, even 
more unpopular with the Eastern wing of the Party. 

The greatest force in the election was the Populist and Alliance 
movements. As has already been seen (see p. 591), the nominees 
of the Populist Party were General James B. Weaver, for Presi- 
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dent, and ex-Confederate General James G. Field of Virginia, 
for Vice-President. In the West the Populists supported by the 
Democrats gained a number of Congressional seats and won the 
twenty electoral votes of Kansas, Colorado, Idaho, and Nevada, and 
one each from Oregon and North Dakota, and thus robbed Har- 
rison of these votes. By combining with the Populists, the Demo- 
crats carried Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri in the 
Midwest, California in the Far West, and ran close races with the 
Republicans in other Western states where numerous Congress- 
men with Alliance-Populist sympathies Were elected. In the South, 
as already observed, the Southern Alliance, which embraced the 
bulk of the white farmers and genuine planters, refused to divide 
the white vote by joining the Populist Party. The result was that a 
small and embittered minority joined the third-party movement; 
and, just as had been feared by the Alliance men, they teamed up 
with the Republicans and made full use of the Negro vote in their 
desperate attempt to oust the old “Bourbon” leaders. This killed the 
Populist movement in the South. But the Alliance captured the 
Democratic Party and the state governments in many of the Southern 
states and, where they failed to do so, frightened th^ “Bourbon” 
leaders into adopting the Alliance platform. An imposing delega- 
tion of Representatives sympathetic with Alliance principles weie 
elected to Congress from the South. 

When the election returns were in, Cleveland had received 
5,554,414 popular votes to Harrison’s 5,190,802, and Weavei had 
received 1,027,000. The electoral vote was: for Cleveland 227; for 
Harrison, 145; and for Weaver, 22. For the first time since before 
the Civil War the President and both houses of Congress were 
Democratic. This Democratic victory was a rebuke to the Republican 
Party for the McKinley Tariff, the forte bill, the extravagance of 
the “billion dollar Congress,” and Harrison’s weak policy in the 
civil service. 


CLEVELANn’S SECOND ADMINISTRATION 

In forming his Cabinet Cleveland appointed Walter Q. Gresham, 
ex-Republican of Illinois, Secretary of State; John G. Carlisle of 
Kentucky, Democratic Speaker of the House and low-tarifiE and 
sound-money advocate, Secretary of the Treasury; and Richard Olney 
of Massachusetts, railroad and corporation lawyer. Attorney General. 
The Cabinet contained two other Southerners in addition to 
John G. Carlisle: Hilary A. Herbert of Alabama, Secretary of the 
Navy,^ and Hoke Smith of Georgia, Secretary of the Interior. It 
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did not include, however, a representative of the Eastern protec- 
tionist faction or of the Western and Southern soft-money groups. 

Scarcely had Cleveland taken the oath of office when he was con- 
fronted by what was, perhaps, the worst panic and depression in the 
history of the United States up to that time. During the next four 
years hundreds of banks, tens of thousands of business firms, and 
more than a hundred railroads went into the hands of receivers, 
and vast numbers of laborers were thrown out of employment. The 
panic and depression were manifestations of the traditional business 
cycle. Expansion of industry, transportation, and agricultural pro- 
duction had been carried far beyond the capacity of society to use 
or purchase; capital goods, such as railroads, industrial plants, and 
land, liad been evaluated beyond their earning capacity, and money 
had been borrowed on such property and reinvested in the same 
type of property. Such a top-heavy economic structure needs very 
little to bring it crashing down. 

Already before Cleveland’s inauguration there were ominous 
beginnings of the approaching economic disaster. Since 1887 the 
farmers ot the South and West had been, as already observed, in 
such straits that they were unable to meet the interest on their 
loans or to pay the annual installments on their reapers, binders, 
wagons, plows, and other farm machinery. Since fertilizer and other 
supplies could not be paid for, the farm-loan companies, rural banks, 
the railroads, manufacturers of farm implements, and the supply 
merchants, with their chain ot creditors extending to the East, were 
all heavily involved in the faimers’ misfortune. The depression in 
Europe, beginning in 1889 and increased by the Baring panic of 
1890 in England, caused heavy liciuidation of American securities 
and correspondingly large withdrawals of gold from this country. 
In the industrial Fast the period from 1890 to the end ol Harrison’s 
administration was one of rapidly accelerating business failures, 
running into the tens of thousands. 

The usual economic causes of panic and depression, as mentioned 
above, were present in the panic of 1893, but there was one other 
cause not usually involved— namely, the fear on the part of the 
business and financial institutions of a change from the gold to the 
silver standard. This fear was based upon the increasing probability 
that the Treasury would not be able to maintain a sufficient gold 
reserve to continue to redeem the g^reenbacks, treasury notes, national 
bank notes, and silver certific:ates in circulation. It will be recalled 
that Sherman had accumulated a $133,000,000 gold reserve in the 
Treasury under the Resumption ’Act of 1875 with which to resume 
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specie payment— that is, to exchange gold for greenbacks whenever 
demanded. This gold reserve had continued to increase until in 
1890 it had reached $190,000,000. After that the McKinley Tariff, 
the extravagance of the “billion dollar Congress,” the Harrison 
policy of accepting currency instead of gold in payment of import 
duties, and foreign withdrawals all operated to reduce the reserve. 
But the $301,000,000 in silver certificates issued under the Bland- 
Allison Act, the $300,000,000 in treasury notes issued under the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act on the sily^er bullion in the Treasury, 
the $346,681,016 in greenbacks, and th^ national bank notes esti- 
mated at about $67,000,000 in 1890, all redeemable in gold accord- 
ing to Treasury practice, posed a deadly threat to the gold reserve. 

As long as there was confidence in financial and business circles 
that the government was able to maintain a sufficient gold reserve 
to redeem all currency in gold, there would be no excessive demand 
for such exchange. But, as observed, confidence in the government’s 
ability to continue to redeem its paper was weakening long before 
Harrison’s administration ended. Since 1890 the gold withdrawals 
had been so much greater than the accumulations that by the end 
of 1892 the reserve had been cut nearly in half aiid stood at 
$108,000,000. It was only by inducing the New York banks to 
exchange $60,000,000 in gold for currency that Harrison was able 
to present Cleveland with a ^serve of $100,982,410. In a short time, 
however, these bankers and others, growing more and more uneasy 
as they eyed the shrunken gold reserve and observed the panic 
spreading like a great conflagration, brought huge amounts of cur- 
rency to the Treasury to be exchanged for gold. 

Cleveland regarded the threat to the gold standard contained in 
the Sherman Silver Purchase Act as the prime cause of the panic 
and depression; nor can it be gainsaid that the prospect of having 
one’s assets theoretically cut in half by the adoption of the silver 
standard— the silver dollar was worth about fifty cents in gold— 
would create panic. He had scarcely taken office when the reserve 
sank below $100,000,000. The President, therefore, called Congress 
into special session on August 7, and urged it to repeal the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act and put a stop to the issuance of treasury notes, 
which were drawing gold out of the Treasury like an “endless 
chain.” The Democratic farmers of the South and West, together 
with the Republicans and Populists of the Western states, stood 
almost solidly against the repeal; but an alliance of Eastern Demo- 
crats, Southern "Bourbons,” Republicans, and representatives of 
the iijdustrial areas of the old Midwest states was able to repeal the 
Silver "Purchase Act. 
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The repeal did not stop the run on the Treasury for gold, and 
by January, 1894, the reserve had dropped to $68,000,000. Cleveland 
now decided to sell bonds for the purchase of gold to maintain the 
reserve. Acting on the instructions of the President, Secretary 
Carlisle sold bonds to the value of $50,000,000 in January (1894) 
and to the same amount in November. These accessions made only 
temporary increases in the reserve, which was rapidly depleted by 
the demand for gold in exchange for the currency presented for 
redemption. By January, 1895, the gold reserve was only $41,000,000, 
and the Southern and Western Democrats and Populists felt that at 
last the end of the gold standard was in sight. 

At this point, however, Cleveland by a contract with J. P. Morgan 
and August Belmont seemed to turn the tide in the gold crisis. 
The President agreed to permit Morgan and Belmont to purchase a 
special $62,000,000 issue of four per cent bonds at 104i/^, when 
such bonds were selling in the market at 111. Cleveland was 
denounced bitterly, particularly by his own party, being accused 
of having sold out to Wall Street in the person ot “Jupiter” (_J. P.) 
Morgan. The President, however, had exacted two important con- 
cessions of the bankers in return for this sale ot the bonds at bargain 
prices: $31,000,000 of the gold was to be procured from abroad; 
and Morgan and Belmont were to use their influence— which was 
very great— to prevent withdrawals of gold from the Treasury. By 
this arrangement, it was hoped, the increase in the reserve would be 
lasting. Morgan sold these bonds to the public at a considerable 
advance over the market price at the time and netted several millions 
in profit. In January, 1896, the government offered a $100,000,000 
four per cent bond issue to the highest bidder, and it was sub- 
scribed several times over. The success of Morgan and then of the 
Treasury in selling bonds was indicative of the return of confidence 
in the ability of the government to maintain the gold standard. 
Cleveland gave Morgan credit far beyond his deserts in saving the 
gold reserve. The panic was actually at an end, and the business 
and industrial interests of the North, but not the farmers of the 
South and West, were nearly out of the depression. 

The South and West, however, were scarcely yet at the bottom 
of the depression. Their anger against the President for the repeal 
of the Sherman Silver Purchase Act and the maintenance of the gold 
standard by collaborating with Wall Street was great and lasting. 
Cleveland, by his persistent and belligerent defense of the gold 
standard against the uncompromising and aggressive demands of 
the Southern and Western wing of his party for free silver and a 
plentiful volume of currency, had rent the party asunder on East- 
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West sectional lines. Never again was he regarded by the Southern 
and Western Democrats as a leader of their party. For sixteen years 
after this the Democratic Party would be unable to heal this sec- 
tional breach sufficiently to elect a President. 

Having removed what he considered the main cause of the 
panic, the President seemed to think that he had fully discharged 
his responsibility. Like all his predecessors in the Presidential office, 
he felt that it was not incumbent upon the government to make 
changes in the economic system with th^ view to ending the depres- 
sion or alleviating the distress caused b^ it. The administering of 
public and private charity to the needy was the only remedy offered. 
There were, however, some radicals, deemed “crackpots” by their 
conservative contemporaries, who held that the government should 
provide work for the unemployed. In the summer of 1 894 numerous 
groups of unemployed were organized into armies under self-styled 
generals to march on Washington and demand that the government 
establish a system of work relief. Only a tew hundred out ot the 
several thousand that set out for Washington ever reached that 
city. The most famous group was that which Jacob B. Coxey led 
from Ohio. Coxey’s army numbered at least 500 whep it reached 
Washington, and its leader was prepared to lay his demands before 
Congress when he and several of his followers were arrested and 
the others chased off for walking on the grass near the Capitol. In 
advocating a work relief pro^am, Coxey, who was a Populist, pro- 
posed specifically that the Federal government issue $500,000,000 
in legal tender notes to be spent in building roads. Such a proposal 
was, like the other Populist ideas, many years in advance of the 
times. 


TARIFF REFORM 

Having won in the contest for the repeal of the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act, the President next took up the question of the tariff. 
A tariff bill was framed by the House Ways and Means Committee 
which was largely the work of William L. Wilson of West Virginia, 
a scholar and an expert on public finance. This carefully constructed 
measure lowered the general level of import duties and would 
thereby have increased the importation of goods from abroad; it 
also provided for an income tax of two per cent on incomes above 
$4000. In this way the measure would have cheapened goods for 
the consumer and brought in more revenue for the government. The 
House passed the bill on February 1, 1894, by a large majority 
vote. In the Senate, however, where party strength was already 
cloself- divided, the Republicans and the protectionist Democrats 
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under the leadership of Calvin Brice and Arthur P. Gorman rewrote 
the bill by making 630 amendments. The coal and iron interests 
traded with the sugar interests (the latter including the sugar cane 
and sugar beet growers and the giant sugar monopoly, the American 
Sug^ar Rehning Company) , and had duties put on iron, coal, and 
fugar. Indeed a forty per cent ad valorem duty was placed on raw 
sugar for the benefit of the beet and cane growers, and a duty was 
levied on refined sugar sufficiently high to net the American Sugar 
Refining Company $20,000,000 annually. The final result was the 
passage of the Wilson-Gorman Act in 1894. Cleveland bitterly stig- 
matized the changes made by the Senate as the outcome of “party 
perfidy and party dishonor,” and he permitted the bill to become a 
law without his signature. 

The income tax was denounced as class and sectional legislation The income 
by prominent leaders of both main parties and by the leaders of 
business and industry. Very soon the Supreme Court, by a decision °decijedun- 
of five to four, declared the income section of the law null and constitutional 
void on the ground that it violated the constitutional requirement 
that direct taxes must be apportioned among the states on the 
basis of population. 

The state and Congressional elections of 1894 came after the The 
repeal of the Sherman Silver Purchase Act, the Chicago strikes, ■*^”*®""** 
the passage of the Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act, and some of the whelmed in 
Wall Street bond deals to uphold the gold standard; and these the election 
events in themselves might have given the Republicans the victory. ^ 

But the panic and depression, coming as they did during Cleve- 
land’s administration and consequently blamed upon the Demo- 
cratic Party, insured a Republican tidal wave. The Republican 
ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed jovially prophesied before the election 
that “tlie Democratic mortality will be so great next fall that their 
dead will be buried in trenches and marked ‘unknown’— that is 
till the trenches give out.” Reed’s prediction was fulfilled. The 
Republicans carried most of the Northern and Western states down 
to the office of county sheriff, obtained a two-thirds majority in the 
lower house of Congress, and reduced the Democratic majority in 
the Senate. Cleveland and the Democratic Party were apparently 
repudiated. 

THE ELECTION OF 1896 

The Populists cast a vote of nearly a million and a half in 1894 as Free silvet 
compared with about a million in 1892, but their strength in both “ “Jjg" 
state and national governments was greatly reduced. This was due^ 
to the fart that in the West they had generally refused to ally with 
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one or the other major parties and thus obtain a majority, whereas 
in the South they fused with the Republican Party, which was a 
sure road to defeat. But the increase of the Populist vote, part of 
whose platform was free silver, and the straight-out adoption of the 
free-silver principle by the Republicans and Democrats of the 
Mountain states and by the Democrats in the states of the Great 
Plains and the South— all seemed to point to free silver as an 
issue on which Southern and Western Democrats, Populists, and 
Mountain state Republicans could unite. In this unity Democratic 
leaders were planning that their party sl^uld be the standard-bearer 
and that the free-silver Republicans and Populists should support 
them. Cleveland and the gold Democrats could hardly be expected 
to join them, but their open opposition was discounted. By the 
end of 1895 the Democratic Party in the South and West and the 
Populists and free-silver Republicans of the West had reached a 
working arrangement. 

When the Republican convention met in St. Louis on June 16, 
Marcus A. Hanna, industrialist of Cleveland and party boss of 
Ohio, was able by skillful strategy to commit the patty to the gold 
standard and secure the nomination of his personal jind political 
friend, William McKinley. The Republican platform was therefore 
clear-cut on its support of the gold standard and a protective tariff. 
The gold plank was as folloi^: 

We are unalterably opposed to every measure calculated to 
debase our currency or impair the credit of our country. We are, 
therefore, opposed to the free coinage of silver, except by inter- 
national agreement tvith the leading commercial nations of the 
world, which we pledge ourselves to promote, and until such 
agreement can be obtained the existing gold standard must be 
preserved. 

McKinley was nominated on the first ballot, and Garrett A. Hobart 
of New Jersey was named as Vice-Presidential candidate. McKinley 
had all along been an ardent advocate of protection and he could 
accept the tariff plank in the platform with enthusiasm. The gold 
plank, however, must have given him greater difficulty, for he had 
been veering strongly toward free silver prior to his election as gov- 
ernor of Ohio in 1891. He had voted for the free-silver Bland bill in 
1877, the Bland-Allison Act in 1878, and the Sherman Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1890. But party regularity was one of McKinley’s out- 
standing traits, and he now made a comfortable adjustment to the 
platf^hrm— gold plank and all. 
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Eastern gold advocates was won at the cost of The sitoer 
alienating the Mountain states Republicans. Senator Henry M. 

Teller of Colorado had offered an amendment proposing the free 
coinage of silver as a substitute for the gold plank; and, when, this ticket 
amendment was defeated, Teller and thirty-three delegates from 
Idaho, Utah, South Dakota, Montana, and Nevada withdrew from 
the convention. Teller and his friends met in St. Louis in July as 
the National Silver Party and endorsed the Democratic ticket. 

The Democratic convention meeting in Chicago on July 7 was The Demo- 
dominated by the advocates of free silver. They controlled the plat- . 

form committee, which in a majority report presented a platform in '^S'Zthe 
favor of free silver. The tone of the platform was hostile to Cleveland, platform 
and the content a virtual repudiation if not a denunciation of his 
administration. The minority of the platform committee, composed 
of Cleveland supporters, offered two amendments— one in support of 
the gold standard to be substituted for the free-silver plank, and one 
endorsing and praising Cleveland’s administration. The debates on 
the platform and the two minority amendments were in the nature 
of a great sectional conflict as well as one of economic groups: the 
South and West against the East, agricultural against industrial 
(apitalism. 

The large Southern-Western majority were drifting leaderless, Bryan’s 
querulously swapping epithets with the Eastern Democrats, when speech 
the thirty-six year old William Jennings Bryan of Nebraska was 
called upon to close the debate on the platform. When Bryan rose 
to speak, his appearance, his pleasant yet earnest demeanor, his 
resonant, far-reacliing voice caught the attention of the irritated and 
restle.ss audience. He had served two terms in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1891-9.5, and was already recognized as an orator of 
unusual ability, being known in Nebraska as the “Boy Orator of 
the Platte.” In a speech which was the greatest oratorical achieve- 
ment of his career he endorsed without quibble the entire platform 
of the majority. 

Bryan had begun speaking with deliberation but had continued The per- 
with ever-increasing force, until his voice, the like of which had 
probably not been heard since the days of Clay and Webster, filled <,/ gotrf" 
the convention hall. His speech ended with the peroratioil which 
became famous: 

If they dare come out in the open and defend the gold standard 
as a good thing, we will fight them to the uttermost . . . ; we will 
ansAver their demands for a gold standard by saying to them: You 
shall not press down upon the trow of labor this crown of thorns, 
you shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of golcL 
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When Bryan had finished speaking, with the exception of the gold 
Democrats, the audience of twenty thousand “went mad with an 
irresistible enthusiasm.” “The leaderless Democracy of the West was 
leaderless no more.” 

The proposals offered by the majority of the platform committee 
were adopted by a large majority and were thus made the platform 
of the party. The platform thus adopted condemned the high pro- 
tective tariff as a breeder of trusts, which enriched the few at the 
expense of the masses. It condemned thej recent five-to-four decision 
of the Supreme Court, which declared fhe income tax unconstitu- 
tional, and spoke hopefully of a reconstitution of the Court and a 
reversal of the decision “so that the burdens of taxation may be 
equally and impartially laid, to the end that wealth may bear its 
due proportion of the expenses of government.” Arbitration of labor 
disputes was urged, and interference in local affairs— such as Cleve- 
land’s use of troops in the Pullman strike— and government by in- 
junction were condemned. But the thief plank, the answer to the 
challenge of the Republican Party’s gold plank, was the free-silver 
plank. 

We demand [it said] the tree and unlimited toiiTage ot both 
silver and gold at the present legal ratio of sixteen to one without 
waiting for the aid or consent of any other nation. We demand that 
the silver dollar shall be a lull legal tender, equally with gold, for 
debts, public and private, and we favor such legislation as will 
prevent for the future the demonetization of any kind of legal 
tender money by private contract. 

Before Bryan made his speech to the convention, Richard P. Bland 
of Missouri, the veteran champion of free silver, was the most popular 
choice for the Presidential nomination. After the speech, however, 
it took only five ballots to give Bryan the nomination by the almost 
unanimous vote of the South and West. The convention quickly 
nominated for Vice-President, Arthur Sewall, wealthy shipbuilder 
and banker of Maine, who, oddly enough, advocated free silver. This 
was a gesture to the Eastern Democrats; but it was scarcely necessary 
to observe that this wing of the party was deeply offended and almost 
completely alienated by the Democratic platform and candidate. The 
offended gold-standard Democrats organized the National Demo- 
cratic Party and nominated Senator John M. Palmer of Illinois for 
President and ex-Govemor Simon Buckner of Kentucky for Vice- 
President. 

The Populist remnant which had not joined the Democrats had 
postponed the meeting eff its convention until after the two major 
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party conventions had met, believing that both Republicans and 
Democrats would either straddle on the money question — as usual — 
or declare in favor of the gold standard. But the wind was taken out 
of their sails by the Democratic platform, and after bitter wrangling 
they felt compelled to nominate Bryan. They would not accept 
Sewall, however, but nominated for Vice-President the Populist 
Thomas E. Watson of Georgia. By advocating free silver the Demo- 
crats had deprived the Populists of their main issue, and after 1896 
they never played an important part in national politics. 

Bryan, backed by the free-silver Republicans, the Populists, and 
the Democratic Party organization, was able to make the free coinage 
of silver the outstanding issue, and little or nothing was heard of the 
tariff. With tireless physical and nervous energy he undertook to 
carry the issue in person to the people. He traveled 18,000 miles, 
visited about 475 cities and towns in twenty-seven states, and made 
nearly 600 speeches. Populist and Democratic speakers combed the 
Southern and Western part of the country and invaded the East. 
Thousands of pamphlets and many books upholding the cause of 
free silver were printed and distributed. Perhaps the two most influ- 
ential books circulated at this time were W. H. Harvey’s Coin’s 
Financial School and Ignatius Donnelly’s The American People’s 
Money, which stated in simple language what were thought by the 
free silver and greenback advocates to be the simple principles of 
money. 

The campaign chest of the Democrats, now that the Eastern wing 
of the party was in open revolt, was too meager to enable them to 
compete with the Republicans in “educating” the public. On the 
other hand, Mark Hanna, the manager of the Republican campaign, 
was able to raise an immense fund without much effort. Bankers, 
manufacturers, merchants, coal operators, railway magnates, and 
men of large affairs generally, terrified at the possibility of Bryan’s 
election, almost trampled one another in their eagerness to toss large 
checks into the Republican war chest. With the huge amount thus 
contributed, the Republican manager sent out armies of well-paid 
speakers, distributed carload lots ol pamphlets, and exploited the 
press to the fullest in a “campaign of education. Although the Re- 
publicans tried to some extent to bring forth the tariff issue, the 
“campaign of education” was directed primarily against free silver 
and for the gold standard. 

The East and the urban areas of the Midwest were thus beaten into 
a froth of hysteria. Bryan was regarded as a revolutionist whose 
election would usher in a reign* of terror like that of the French. 
Revolution. In these regions scofes of thousands of Democrats fol- 
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lowed Cleveland into the Palmer-Buckner National Democratic 
Party, and others voted the Republican ticket or stayed at home. 
The result was the election of McKinley, who received about seven 
million popular votes against Bryan’s six and one-half million, and 
271 electoral votes against Bryan’s 176. The Republicans also had a 
majority in both houses of Congress. The predominantly industrial 
states of the Northeast and Great Lakes region, and the Pacific Coast 
states of California and Oregon supported McKinley. Two states 
below the Ohio-Potomac line— Kentucky and West Virginia— like- 
wise went Republican, largely as a result df the influence of Cleveland 
and Buckner. Otherwise the political map shows the agricultural 
South and West supporting Bryan. It seemed to mark the final 
triumph of industrial over agricultural society. It was certainly the 
triumph in politics of organi^ed corporate wealth over the individual. 
Big business always had powerfully influenced the Republican 
Party before by indirection, but in the election of McKinley it seemed 
to the defeated Demcxrats as if it had taken over the party. 
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William McKinley (1843-1901) brought to his high office the 
experience gained in a successful career in public affairs. He had 
been a prominent leader of the lower house of Congress, having 
served as a member of that bpdy for twelve years. He had also been 
governor of Ohio for four years. Attractive in personality and likable 
in disposition, he possessed in a marked degree the traits that win 
popularity. Seldom if «ver did deep convictions seriously disturb 
the serenity of his equable temperament. As a rule he held conven- 
tional opinions on public questions and was inclined to follow rather 
than lead public opinion. One excellent qualification for the Presi- 
dency which he possessed was that he was an unusually good judge 
of men. Because of this quality he was able to surround himself with 
able advbers, such as Cabinet members and others. 

Immediately after his inauguration McKinley called a special 
session of Congress to legislate on the tariff. On the assembling of 
Congress on March 15, 1897, the Republican majority promptly 
elected “Czar” Thomas B. Reed Speaker, and he appointed Nelson 
R. Dingley chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. Dingley 
introduced the tariff measure which was to supersede the Wilson- 
Gorman Act, and, with the dictatorial methods and parliamentary 
shortcuts of Reed, the bill was passed after two weeks of feeble 
resistance on the part of the Democrats. In the Senate 850 amend- 
ments were made in the House draft, and the measure as finally 
passed Quly, 1897) provided in general for higher rates than those 
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of the House bill. Xhe Dingley Tariff was the high-water mark, of 
protectionism up to this time. 

As in the McKinley Tariff of 1890, the Dingley Tariff provided for 
the negotiation of reciprocity treaties, by which the tariff might be 
lowered as much as twenty per cent. But all such treaties were 
rejected by the Senate. Then, too, the President was permitted to 
remove from the free list tea, coffee, and other tropical products, in 
case the countries exporting these products should impose what were 
considered unreasonable duties on American goods. 

The Republicans were not so prompt in carrying out their pledge 
of establishing the gold standard. This law was not passed until 1900, 
after the election ot 1898 had returned a strong conservative Repub- 
lican majority in both houses. In the meantime, however, as a gesture 
to appease the silver interests of his party McKinley sent a commis- 
sion of genuine bimetallists to Europe to discuss the possibility of an 
international agreement. This commission tailed, as was hoped and 
expected, but it did serve to keep the silver mineowners quiet. 

By the time that the Dingley Tariff went into effect business was 
beginning to prosper again, not only in America but in Europe as 
well. One of the most important factors in the developing prosperity 
was the large increase in the volume of gold and its decrease in value. 
As a result of the discovery of gold in the Klondike, Alaska, South 
Afi ica, and Australia, and the use of a new process in separating gold 
from its ore, the volume of gold produced annually for some years 
after 1896 was more than double the annual output from 1865 to 
1890. Then the Spanish-American War, the conquest of the Philip- 
pines, and the Boer War stimulated industrial production, and poor 
crops in Europe increased the demand for American farm products. 

The Dingley Tariff was destined to be the last important domestic 
legislation of the first three years ot McKinley’s administration. 
Foreign affairs, especially American interests in the Pacific and the 
Caribbean, and the War with Spain growing out of the Caribbean 
interest, put an end to further imj>ortant domestic legislation. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


Foreisn Affairs 1877=1^^99 


IT ROM the beginning of the nineteenth century the United States industrial 
had had considerable interest in the Pacific and the Caribbean and 
in world markets {generally. This interest was enhantcd by the great ^ftnand for 
post-Civil War industrial and financial development which expanded foreign 
production beyond the capac ity of the domestic market to absorb. 

As a result of this expansion in industry, American export trade 
increased enormously from 1870 to 1900. In 1870 it amounted to 
$.‘192,772,000, in 1890 it was $857,829,000, and in 1900 it was 
$1,394,48.^.000. The increase had been due primarily to the export 
of industrial goods; and manufacturers, whose capacity for produc- 
tion was increasing as if by magic, demanded larger foreign markets 
to take care of their surplus. The first aggressive diplomatic moves 
of the United States in behalf of its great business interests were in 
the Pacific area. 


The Pacific 

THE FUR SEAL CONTROVERSY Wl'IH GREAT BRITAIN 

By the purchase of Alaska, the United States had acquired the 
Pribilof Islands in the Bering Sea, where a herd of about fo^ million 
seals gathered in the spring to breed and raise their pups. The ^eat „aling ships 
rise in the price of sealskins brought in many unlicensed sealers 
principally Canadians, who stayed a few miles offsliore or ^e 
Ttraits between the Aleutians and killed the seals in the water. This argument 
was known as pelagic sealing. This wholesale. 

threatening the herd with rapid destruction. In an effort to prevent 
this the United States (in 1886-87) seized Canadian P^l 
ships lying outside the three-mile limit on the ground that Bering 
Sea^was a closed sea (mare clausum) under Amcruan jurisdiction. 

The British government protested vigorously against these • 

It refused to regard the Bering Sea as mare clausum and contended 
that the seizures, being outside the three-mile limit, were u^n the 
^en sla aXa violation of international law. When Blame became 
Secretary of State in Harrison’s Cabinet m 1889. he pounced upon 
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the seal controversy with the usual pleasure that he derived from a 
controversy with the British. He had, however, to abandon the Amer- 
ican claim ot a closed sea— a claim patently ridiculous— and base his 
argument in part on the ground that pelagic sealing was coyitra botios 
mores (against good morals, c riininal) , and in part upon the assump- 
tion that the seals were American property because their breeding 
ground— their home— was American soil. 

The British foreign minister would not accept these arguments as 
valid reasons lor the seizures, and there \vas talk of war in both coun- 
tries. But loitunately the two governments in 18Q2 had the good 
sense to agiee to a tteaty which provided for an international arbitra- 
tion tribunal similar to that which settled the Alabama claims. The 
decisions of this tiibimal weie in each instance against the United 
States: the Bering Sea was an open sea and the jurisdiction of the 
United States ceased at the three-mile limit; thereloie, the seals could 
not be protected outside this limit. The United States was ordered to 
pay damages loi the seizure of the Canadian vessels. To prevent the 
extermination ol the seals Fngland, the United States, Russia, and 
Japan in 1911 signed an agi cement to prohibit theii citizens fiom 
pelagic scaling in the North Pacific and Bering Sea. 
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In the pin suit of trade the United States had long been interested 
in the Hawaiian Islands. American mctchant vessels bound lor the 
Orient began stopping o\cr iii Hawaii lor supplies in the cdily pait 
of the nineteenth century, and belore mid century five sixths of all 
the ships calling there were American. In 1820 missionaries came in, 
and soon the natives became converts to the Christian religion. 
Merchants followed in the wake of the missionaries. In 1875 a treaty 
was made between the United States and Hawaii which permitted the 
little island kingdom to expem sugar to the United States free ot duty. 
In payment for this favor, Hawaii pledged itself not to make any 
territorial concessions to any foreign powers, and later granted the 
United States tlie use ol Pearl Haibor as a naval base. By this time 
the sugar interests and cane plantations had fallen to a great extent 
into the hands of the whites, chiefly American or of American origin. 

The McKinley Tariff, by placing all imported sugar on the free 
list and at the same time granting a bounty of two cents a pound on 
American sugar, placed the Hawaiian sugar interests under a severe 
handicap. To avoid this handicap and to secure a stable and enlight- 
ened government, the wealthy, well-organized American element led 
a revolt against the Hawaiian queen, Liliuokalani, and succeeded in 
seetin^ up a republican form of government. The queen had fur- 
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nishcd the malcontents with a reason for revolt when she on January 
14, 1893, replaced the liberal constitution granted by her brother in 
1887 with one which gave her despotic powers. The insurgents were 
aided by the moral and apparently the active support of John L. 
Stevens, American minister at Honolulu, who promptly recognized 
the new republic as the legitimate government of Hawaii. 

The new Hawaiian Republic at once sent a diplomatic mission to 
the United States to draw up a treaty ol annexation. This was done 
quickly, tor in the United States there was a strong demand for the 
annexation of Hawaii as a market, a way station to the Orient, and 
a permanent naval base. On February 15, 1893, the treaty of annexa- 
tion was laid belore the Senate. There was determined opposition 
to annexation, particularly liom the Demotiats, and the treaty was 
still before the Senate when Cleveland succeeded Harrison on March 
4. Cleveland, a strong anti-imperialist, withdrew the treaty liom the 
Senate and sent James H. lllount to the islands to investigate the 
circumstances ol the revolution, lllount’s report lelt little doubt that 
the revolution had been approved il not instigated by the American 
minister, Stevens, with the knowledge ol the State Department. 
Cleveland sent S. A. Willis as American minister to Honolulu to 
attettrpt to restore the queen. It soon beiaure evidetri, however, that 
the <|ueen could not be restored without the use ot armed force, and 
the Presiderrt woidd not resort to such a measure. 

rhe delay had no effect on the firtal outcome; scarcely had the 
Spatrish-Aurericatr War broken out in 1898 when Congress annexed 
Hawait by joint resolution just as it had done in the case of Texas 
in 1845. The United States empire was now reachurg halfway across 
the Paciltc, for already in 18h7 Seward had picked up the Midway 
Islands, 1800 trriles northwest ol Hawaii. 

THE .SAMOAN ISLANDS 

During the same time that the United States was drawing Hawaii 
into its orbit and gradually convertirrg it into a protectorate, it was 
establishirtg itself in the Samoan Islands fat to the scruthwest. In 1878 
a treaty was made between the Urnted States and Sanroa by which 
the United States was granted a naval base at Pago Pago in return 
for a pledge of diplomatic assistance in controversies between the 
Samoan and any other government. The next year Germany and 
Britain negotiated treaties for naval stations anci trading rights in 
these islands. Several years of bitter rivalry between the representa- 
tives of the three countries followed. Civil war broke out in Samoa, 
and Germany took advantage of this internal situation to advance 
her own interests. In 1888 the GeVmans declared war on the Samoans 
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and in modern style deposed their king and queen and set up a 
puppet ruler. The commander ot the Amei ican fleet at Samoa showed 
a disposition to aid the Samoans if they should be attacked by the 
Germans, and there was danger that the two great powers might 
stumble into war over these tiny specks in the Pacific. Fortunately 
good sense prevailed, and the tliree poweis, acting thiough repre- 
sentatives at a conference in Berlin, agreed to establish a tripartite 
protectorate over the islands (June 14, 1889). 

This, however, was not a satisfactory arrangement, for the natives 
were soon stirred up against one another by their rival protectors. 
Cleveland, toe ot imperialism and entangling alliances, advised 
Congress in his second term to terminate the tripartite protectorate 
and put an end to our commitments in Samoa. But the Spanish- 
American War, which brought about the annexaticrn of Hawaii, the 
Philippines, (mam, and Porto Rico, found the American public 
quite ready lor the annexation ol part or all of the Samoan Islands. 
In 1899 the tripartite protectorate was abandoned, aird the islands 
were divided. The United States received I'lituila with the fine 
harbor of Pago Pago, and Genrrany the reiirainder. England, pre- 
occupied with the Boer War, withdrew entirely, being compensated 
by receiving two islands in the south Pacific formerly owned by 
Germany. 


Lahn Am r RICA 

BLAINE AMr PAN AMERIC AMSM 

The Mexican War and the agitatiorr during the Pierce Adminis- 
tration in favor cjf annexing (aiba had aroused in Latin America 
suspicions as to the intentions of the United States and had weakened 
the prospects erf a Pan-American Icderation which Clay and Adams 
had visualized. Blaine, who greatly admired Clay, acc epted his Ameri- 
can system ot home markets and protective tariff and his idea of a 
federation of the American nations. When he became Secretary of 
State in Ciarheld’s Cabinet, he invited the Latin American countries 
to attend a conference on arbitration to meet irr Washington in the 
fall of 1881. But Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, who succeeded Blaine 
after Garfield’s death, promptly withcirew the invitation. Pan- 
Americanism continued to be agitated, however, and nr 1888 Con- 
gress authorized Cleveland to issue invitations again to the Latin 
American countries to send delegates to a conference to be held in 
Washington in October, 1889. When the delegates met, Blaine, who 
was now Harrison’s Secretary of State, was chosen as president of the 
confeAnce. The most tangible accomplishments wei e agreements con- 
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cerning trade reciprocity (see p. 598) and the establishment of the 
International Bureau of American Republics. The chief function 
of the Bureau was to serve as a clearinghouse of information con- 
cerning each country. The name of the organization was later 
changed to that of the Pan-American Union, which has played an 
important role in preserving peace in the Western Hemisphere and 
in securing co operation in the First and Second World Wars. 

INTERVENTION IN THE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY DISPUTE 

The intervention of the United States in the dispute between 
Great Britain and Venezuela over the boundary between the latter 
country and British Guiana treated a better feeling in Latin America 
toward its Nortli American neiglibor. The boundary dispute was of 
long standing, dating back to the period before the Dutch ceded the 
teriitoiy to the British In 1840 tJie British had employed Robert 
Sthomhurgk to survey the boundary: but the Venezuelan govern- 
ment would not accept his line. Instead it laid claim to a vast region 
to the east of the line that would have reduced British C>uiana by 
more than half. After a number ol years the British withdrew their 
offer to accept the Schomburgk Line as the boundary and began to 
lay claim to teiritoiy west of this line. This was due to the discovery 
of gold in this area and the accompanying rush ol prospectors. 
Venezuela, seeing the encroachment of British subjects in the dis- 
puted area, began urging arbitration. However, Great Britain was 
willing to arbttrate any Venezuelan claims west but not east of the 
Schomburgk Line, although President Cleveland through the State 
Department, had advised that the whole dispute be submitted to 
arbitration. 

By 189.8, Cleveland, who was again President, had not lost interest 
in the Venezuelan boundary dispute, and he had Secretary of State 
W. Q. Gre.sham bring to the attention of the Biiti.sh government the 
desire of the Unitc*d States to see the controversy settled by arbitra- 
tion. Lord Salisbury, who was Biilish piime minister and secretary 
for foreign affairs, lefused to accept this suggestion, considering the 
matter Britain's piivate business and of no concern to the United 
States. In the meantime this attitude had raised a storm of indigna- 
tion in the United States, and in 1895 Congress at Cleveland's sug- 
gestion adopted a re.solution urging arbitration of the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute. Soon afterward Secretary of State OIney, who had 
succeeded Gresham, sent a blunt note to Lord Salisbttry accusing 
Britain of violating the Monroe Doctrine by occupying disputed 
territory. He demanded a categorical answer whether that country 
would or would not arbitrate the boundary dispirte. OIney then 
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belligerently informed the British minister that the United States 
was roaster of the new world. “Today the United States is practically 
sovereign on this continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to 
which it confines its interposition.” It was “master of the situation” 
against all other powers. 

After a delay of four months, Lord Salisbury sent in a reply to 
Olney’s note. His answer was a refusal to recognize the validity of 
the Monroe Doctrine in international law or its applicability to the 
adjustment of boundary lines. His note was couched in diplomatic 
language, but it was patronizing, and it Ifad the air of finality; arbi- 
tration appeared to be dismissed. 

Cleveland was thoroughly angry at the substance and tone of the 
Salisbury note, and he sent a mes.sage to Congress on December 17, 
1895, restating the position of the United States. This government, 
he observed, had not heretofore drawn any conclusions alw)ut the 
relative merits of the rival claims. It had only urged that the bound- 
ary line be determined by peaceful arbitration; but the time had now 
arrived when the Ignited States must determine the true line between 
Venezuela and British Guiana. He recommended that Congress em- 
power the President to appoint an investigating commi^ion and to 
appropriate money to pay the commission’s expense. When tlie com- 
mission made its report, said the President, “it would be the duty of 
the United States to resist” tjje appropriation by Great Britain of 
“territory which after investigation we have determined of riglit 
belongs to Venezuela.” “In making these recommendations,” said the 
Presicient in the concluding paragrapli of his message, “I am fully 
alive to the responsibility incurred, and keenly realize all the conse- 
quences that may follow.” Cleveland was not bluffing. ITnless Great 
Britain agreed to arbitration the United States would go to war. 
Public opinion supported the President, and war seemed near at 
hand. Congress unanimously voted 1 100,000 for the expense of the 
boundary commission, which the President appointed and sent to 
Venezuela. 

Great Britain as usual was in no position— nor did she have any 
desire— to go to war with the Uniteci States: in such a war Canada 
would be jeopardized, and the British merchant marine would risk 
being destroyed. Furthermore, England was not at that time on very 
gcxid terms with France and Russia, and the German kaiser was show- 
ing positive hostility to English policy in South Africa. Under these 
circumstances, war between the two kindred peoples would have 
been an unpardonable tragedy, and Lord Salisbury had no intention 
of risking such a calamity. He therefore suddenly changed his trucu- 
lent and unbending attitude in his conversations with the United 
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States in relation to the Venezuelan question. He now offered to 
lend all the aid possible to the American boundary commission, and 
presently through the pod offices of the United Sutes agreed to a 
treaty of arbitration with Venezuela. 

The treaty provided for the submission of the dispute to a 
board of arbitration. The arbitration commission of 1899 drew the 
boundary approximately along the Schomburgk Line, except that 
Venezuela was given the mouth of the Orinoco River and consider- 
able territory in the southwest. In the settlement the British obtained 
the larger share of the disputed area, but the friendly acceptance of 
American intervention indicated British recognition of the Monroe 
Doctrine and an acknowledgment that the United States was the 
final arbiter on this continent in matters of dispute between T.atin 
America and European powers. England acquiesced, but other Euro- 
pean powers, especially Germany, were resentful and showed their 
ill will during the Spanish-American War. In Latin America the 
weaker states were grateful for the protection of the United States; 
but the more powerful states like Argentina resented Olney’s claims 
of hemispheric hegemony. 

THE CUBAN REVOLT 

In the summer and fall of 1895 relations with Spain over the situ- 
ation in Cuba were rapidly deteriorating. In Febiuary, 1895, the 
Cubans raised the standard of revolt after seventeen years of oppres- 
sive peace. Although the harsh and inefficient Spanish rule was the 
fundamental cause of the. insurrection, it was doubtless Irastened by 
the tariff legislation of the United States and the panic of 1893. 'I he 
McKinley Tariff of 1890 had put raw sugar on the free list, and this 
had resulted in a great increase of acreage planted to sugar cane in 
Cuba and a large investment of American and foreign capital in that 
island. But the Wilson-Gorman Tariff (1894), which placed a duty 
on raw sugar, greatly reduced the American market and brought ruin 
on the expanded cane plantations and industries. The panic and 
depression in the United States contributed further to the shrinkage 
of the American market for Cuban tobacco. Great suffering among 
the mass of Cubans, most of whom were laborers on the cane planta- 
tions, added to the spirit of discontent. 

The Cuban insurrectionists under the leadership of Miximo 
G6mez carried on a destructive guerrilla type of warfare. They not 
only slaughtered Spanish loyalists but resorted to the destruction of 
cane fields, syrup mills, and machinery used in the making of su^r. 
To put an end to this scorched earth policy of the insurrectionist^, 
the Spanish government sent General Valeriano Weyler and a large 
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military force to Cuba with a free hand to deal with the rebels. 
Weyler ran a barbed-wire entanglement across the eastern part of the 
island in an effort to conBne the insurrectionists to that area. In a 
manner that foreshadowed the German concentration camps of the 
Hitler era, Weyler penned off large areas in the sweltering jungle and 
herded the population— whether neutrals, Spanish sympathizers, or 
rebels— of much of the eastern provinces in concentration camps. 
Here untold numbers died from disease, starvation, and brutal treat- 
ment by the Spanish soldiers. 

The “yellow press” led by William Randolph Hearst’s New York 
Journal and Joseph Pullitzer’s New York World published exagger- 
ated stories of Weyler’s brutalities throughout the country, and the 
other papers were soon reprinting these accounts or obtaining others 
just as sensational. The American public, thus aroused, demanded 
that the United States recognize the independence of Cuba and, if 
necessary, intervene by force in Cuba’s behalf. Cleveland, however, 
was unmoved by this pressure, and he announced that he would not 
mobilize the army even if Congress should declare war on Spain. By 
October, 1897, conditions had taken a turn tor the better; at that 
time the more liberal ministry of P. M. Sagasta succeecjed the con- 
servative government in Spain, and steps were taken toward better- 
ing the Cuban situation. Weyler was replaced by a more moderate 
governor, the concentration policy was modified, and legislative 
autonomy was granted to Cu6a. The insurrectionists were not satis- 
fied with these concessions since they wanted independence, not 
autonomy. All hopes for a peaceful settlement raised by this change 
in Spanish policy were dashed by two unfortunate events— the sinking 
of the battleship Maine and the publication of the de L6me letter. 

In January, 1898, the American battleship Maine was ordered to 
Havana ostensibly for a “friendly” visit but really to protect the lives 
and property of American citizens. On February 15, 1898, the 
Maine was sunk by an explosion while at anchor in the harbor of 
Havana, with the loss of more than two hundred and fifty officers 
and enlisted men and the wounding of sixty otliers. Although the 
more thoughtful element in the United States reserved judgment as 
to the cause of the explosion, the general opinion was that the Maine 
was tlie victim of Spanish treachery. This feeling was raised to a 
white heat by the agitation of the yellow press and bellicose poli- 
ticians. To find out the cause of the explosion, one investigation 
was made by a Spanish board and one by an American board. The 
Americans reported that the Maine had been sunk by an external 
submarine mine which set off a second explosion in the ship’s 
magazine. The Spanish board reported that the ship had been sunk 
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by an internal explosion. As to who planted the submarine mine 
that caused the external explosion, no one has been able to ascer- 
tain. That the Spanish government should do such a thing, when 
it was engaged in a frantic effort to keep peace, does not make 
sense. It was doubtless an accident or the work of irresponsible 
individuals.^ 

No doubt the belief that the sinking of the Maine was the result 
of Spanish treachery was greatly strengthened by the famous 
de L6me letter, which had been published in Hearst’s Journal on 
February 9, 1898, a few days before the sinking of the Maine. 
Dupuy de Lome, the Spanish minister at Washington, had written 
a friend in Cuba a private letter, which was stolen from the Havana 
post office by a Cuban spy and given to Hearst. In this letter 
de Lome suggested that, as a means to influence American opinion, 
it might be necessary for the Spanish government to appear to yield 
to the American demands for freeing Cuba without in tact making 
any concessions. In pointing out tlie necessity of appeasing the 
American public, de I.6me (observed that McKinley was a weak and 
spineless politician, “a bidder tor the admiration of the crowd.** 
De Lome, of course, became persona non grata and he resigned 
before the Spanish government could fulfill McKinley’s request for 
his recall. But most impoitant in its bearing on the Maine and the 
entire Spanish-American relations was the revelation of what 
appeared to be a design for official double-dealing. 

Public sentiment in favor of war continued to rise in the United 
States like a tidal wave. McKinley, however, really desired peace, 
but he was faced by a revolt ot young Republicans led by Henry 
Cabot Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt. The latter denounced tlie 
President tor his liesitancy and accused him ot “having no more 
backbone than a chocolate eclaii.” The President was being carried 
along by the mad popular outcry, by his genuine pity for the 
Cubans, and by his distrust ot both the good faith ot the Spanish 
in their promises of reform and their ability to fulhll their promises. 

McKinley, however, made an effort to reath an agreement with 
Spain without resort to war. On M^ich 27, 1898, Geneial Stewart L. 
Woodford, American minister at Madrid, was instructed to make 
certain demands on Spain. The Spanish government was asked to 
grant an armistice to the rebels until October, abolish the concen- 
tration policy, conduct peace negotiations through the medium of 
the United States, and permit relief to be sent to both the Cubans 
and the Americans in Cuba. 

1 In 1911 ihe Maine was raised and carefully examined. The evidence seemed coit- 
clusive that the ship had been sunk by the explosion of a submarine mine. 
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The Spanish ministry could not promptly comply with these 
demands but intimated that it would go as rapidly in this direction 
as public sentiment would permit. Woodiord cabled McKinley that 
the government and people ol Spain desired peace, and that “it you 
can still give me time and reasonable liberty of action I will get you 
the peace you desire so much and for which you have labored so 
hard.” On April 5 the Spanish government ordered the termination 
of the "reconcentration” policy in Cuba, and tour days later the 
Spanish foreign minister informed Woodford that an order had 
been issued to the commander ot the arniy in Cuba “to grant imme- 
diately a suspension ot hostilities for such a length ot time as he 
may think prudent to prepare and facilitate the peace earnestly 
desired by all.” Spain had thus conceded substantially everything 
that the United States had demanded. 

Yet on the next day (April 11, 1898) after receiving these assur- 
ances McKinley sent his message to Congtess asking Tor authority 
to employ the armed forces ot the United States to bring an end to 
the war in Cuba. In this message there was only a bare reference to 
the Spanish concessions. McKinley did not feel that he could go 
against public opinion. The country wanted war, e^ecially the 
young Republicans, and he would let the people have their wish. 
Furthermore, he may have felt that these last-minute ptomises of 
Spain could not be relied on. 

Amid wild tumult Congress passed a joint resolution (in four 
parts) on April 19, 1898, signed by the President on April 20, which 
Spain accepted as a dec laration of war. The resolution declared Cuba 
free; authorized the President to demand the withdiawal of the 
Spanish forces from Cuba; and, in the event ot their refusal to with- 
draw, to use the armed forces of the United States to drive them out. 
The fourtli part, known as the Teller Amendment, disclaimed any 
purpose of annexing Cuba. Significantly it was accepted as an amend- 
ment to the war resolution without opposition. By an act of April 25 
Congress went beyond this joint resolution calling for intervention 
and declared diat war had existed since April 21. 

THE SPANISH- AMERICAN WAR 

Fortunately the conflict with Spain was to be essentially a naval 
war; for, although the land forces of the United States were, as will 
be presently shown, ill prepared for war, the navy was new and well 
manned and equipped. The modernization of the American navy 
had begun under Arthur and had been pushed steadily forward 
under Cleveland, Harrison, and McKinley. John D. Long, McKin- 
ley’s Secretary of the Navy, and his Assistant Secretary, the ever- 
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youthful and energetic Theodore Roosevelt, had completed and 
equipped several unfinished warships and added these to the fleet. 
When war was declared, the navy could assemble four battleships- 
two of them new— and lesser units for use against the Spanish in the 
Atlantic or the Caribbean. Furthermore, another new battleship, the 
Oregon, was making a voyage of 14,000 miles from San Francisco 
around South America to join the Atlantic fleet. As war approached. 
Commodore W. S. Schley was given a portion of the fleet as a flying 
squadron to be based at Hampton Roads to protect the east coast 
from possible attacks by the mythical Spanish fleet; and the remainder 
of the fleet under Captain (Acting Rear Admiral) William T. 
Sampson was based at Key West. 

At Hong Kong Commodore George Dewey was in command of a 
squadron consisting of four modern cruisers and other well-condi- 
tioned vessels. Having received orders to attack the Spanish fleet in 
the Philippines, he proceeded at once to Manila Bay. Here on May 1 
he encountered and easily destroyed the weak Spanish “fleet,” con- 
sisting of old war vessels. He also completely demolished the shore 
batteries. The American casualties were eight men slightly injured 
(none killed) ; those of the Spanish were one hundred and sixty- 
seven killed and two hundred and fourteen wounded. The news of 
the victory set the bellicose American public wild with delight; and, 
despite the well-known inferiority of the Spanish navy, it made a 
deep and unpleasant impression on the powers of continental Europe, 
all of which viewed the American attack on Spain with strong dis- 
approval. Significantly Great Britain alone of the European nations 
regarded the easy American victory with satisfaction. The British, on 
unfriendly terms with Germany, Russia, and France, and soon to 
have the Boer War on their hands, desired American friendship and 
took this occasion to cultivate it.^ 

Although Dewey had demolished the Spanish naval power in the 
Philippines and controlled Manila Bay, he could not take without 
land forces the city of Manila or the territory held by the Spanish. 
He immediately urged the War Department to send him troops; and 
that slow-moving department assembled a considerable force at San 
Francisco under General Wesley Merritt and had it transported to 

1 The friendly attitude of the British was shown when a disagreement arose between 
Dewey and Vice-Admiral Otto von Diederichs, commander of the German squadron, 
over the latter’s refusal to obey Dewey’s blockade regulations. At one time the con- 
troversy became sharp and Dewey was reported to have sent the firman vice-admiral 
word that “if he wants a fight he can have it right now.’’ Captain Chichester, com- 
mander of the British squadron in Manila Bay, indicat^ a willingnm to co-operate 
with Dewey, and his attitude may have been a factor in bringing about an uncto- 
standing between Dewey and von Diederichs. It is more than likely. howwCT, that the 
German government had no intention to. interfere with the American blowade regu- 
lations and that the difficulty arose from the arrogant atutude of von Diederichi. 
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Manila Bay. General Merritt’s forces having arrived and every- 
thing having been prepared, the naval and land forces moved in and 
captured Manila and 13,000 prisoners without serious difficulty 
(August 13-14) . 

On April 22, 1898, in accordance with the spirit of the joint 
Congressional resolution of the previous day. Admiral Sampson left 
Key West with the greater part of his fleet to establish a blockade 
on the northern side of Cuba and to police the waters between Cuba 
and Porto Rico, while Schley was presently ordered to proceed to 
the patrol of the southern shores of Cuba> Both were on the lookout 
for the Spanish naval force, which left the Cape Verde Islands on 
April 28 and was expected in the Caribbean within a week or ten 
days. It was known in all well-informed circles tliat the warships oi 
the Spanish navy could get coal only in Cuban and Porto Rican 
harbors and would first have to stop in one of these ports before 
attempting to engage the American fleet. Despite this, the popula- 
tion on the east coast apprehended a monster Spanish navy that 
would swoop down upon them and destroy whole cities. Wealthy 
people were said to have moved into the interior under the spell ot 
this Halloween fright. It was delightfully terrifying. 

Before the Spaniards had been defeated in the Philippines, their 
rule in the Caribbean had been brought to an end, chiefly by naval 
warfare. Schley’s tardiness in carrying out orders to patrol the coast 
of southern Cuba enabled Cfervera to bring the Spanish warships 
safely into the land-locked haiboi ol Santiago de Cuba on May 19, 
and it was not until May 29 that Schley began a blockade of San- 
tiago. As quickly as possible Admiral Sampson brought the major 
portion of his fleet to Schley’s aid so that the Americans now had 
five battleships, two cruisers, and numcious smaller craft lying in a 
semicircle off the entrance to Santiago Bay, in which was anchored 
the Spanish “fleet” composed of four armored cruisers and a few 
smaller craft. Naturally Cervera would not of his own volition come 
out of his well-protected harbor to meet certain destruction, nor 
could the American fleet pass through the narrow channel lying 
between well-fortified elevations. 

Eventually, of course, the Spanish squadron and the city with its 
large garrison could be starved into surrender; ^ but the yellow jour- 
nals and the impatient American public wanted action, and the land 
forces were called in to aid the navy by surrounding the city from 

1 While the American fleet was lying off the port of Santiago, a group of men led b> 
Lieutenant Richmond P Holison wnk the collier Merrtmar in the channel in an 
attempt to bottle up the Spanish fleet This heroic feat, which resulted in the capture 
of Hobsgn and his companions, failed to accomplish its purpose, but it did make 
Hobson a national hero. 
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the land sides. As previously observed, the land forces of the United 
States were not prepared ior war in 1898. The American people had 
seemingly not learned a single military lesson tiom the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War, or the titanic Civil War. They had so neglected 
their army that it was in a worse condition than it had been since the 
outbreak of the War of 1812. The regulars numbered about 26,000 
enlisted men and 2143 officers scattered in small garrisons over the 
country. The higher officers and many of the majors and colonels 
were veterans of the Civil War, just as the chief officers at the begin- 
ning of the War of 1812 had been veterans of the Revolutionary 
War; and in each case, outside of skirmishes with the Indians, they 
had not seen military action for thirty years or more, nor had most 
of them so much as seen a regimental drill. Seniority had been the 
rule for promotion, and proved merit was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. As for a central planning board or general staff, no such body 
existed. General Nelson A. Miles, general-in-chief of the army, was 
sixty years old and his experience in large-scale fighting dated bark 
to the Civil War, where mu//Ie-loading rifles and smoothbore cannon 
were the usual weapons of infantry and artillery. Tlie National 
Ciuard, the second line of defense, had received almost no military 
training, and the arms with which it was equipped were unsuited to 
modern warfare. The ammunition used by both the National Guard 
and the regular army was charged with black powder (even the 
Spaniards were using smokeless powder) , whicli would give the 
enemy a perfect outline of the American positions and by the dense 
pall of smoke obscure the aim of our infantrymen and artillerists. 

After war broke out. Congress began to prepare the land forces 
for war. An army to consist of sixty thousand regulars and two 
hundred thousand volunteers was authorized and quickly raised. A 
mad scramble to enlist followed, those offering their services ranging 
from teen-age boys to veterans of the Civil War. These volunteers 
assembled chiefly at Chickamauga Park and Tampa, Florida. There 
were not enough tents, uniforms, and modern littes to supply more 
than a fraction of the volunteer army, nor was the food supply 
adequate. 

General Miles had wisely advised the War Department and the 
President — who had agfreed with him— that no American soldiers 
should be sent to Cuba or Porto Rico before fall, at the end of the 
rainy season when danger from fever and exposure would be much 
decreased. Nevertheless Admiral Sampson, as soon as the blockade 
of Santiago was established, urged his government to send a military 
force immediately to invest Santiago and thus aid in the capture of 
that city and the destruction of thfe Spanish fleet. General William R. 
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Shafter, who was given command of the troops, weighed three hun- 
dred pounds and was totally unhtted for warfare in the jungles of 
Cuba. Hundreds of the men who helped to constitute the expedi- 
tionary force of about fifteen thousand had never drilled or had an 
army rifle in their hands. All the troops at Tampa, except the “Rough 
Riders,” were dressed in woolen uniforms. 

In response to Sampson’s request General Shafter and his army of 
nearly seventeen thousand men embarked from Tampa for Cuba, 
landing (June 22) at a point a few n\iles east of Santiago. This 
expeditionary force, which was in the hiain composed of regular 
troops, included a regiment of volunteers known as the “Rough 
Riders.” This regiment was made up of towboys, college athletes, 
and even a few desperadoes. The Rough Riders (with their horses 
left behind) were under the command of Colonel Leonard Wood, 
with whom was associated his friend, Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, who had resigned his post as Assistant Secretary ot the 
Navy to engage in active service. 

The approaches to Santiago weie guarded by the fortified heights 
of El Caney, San Juan Hill, and Kettle Hill. I’he Americans attacked 
these positions and took them (July 1 and 2) but at a l^avy cost in 
casualties. During these two days Shafter had lost in killed and 
wounded about L500 men, and he seriously contemplated giving up 
San Juan Hill and falling b^k several miles to a better defensive 
position. In the attack on these strongholds Roosevelt and the Rough 
Riders had shown great gallantry in charging acioss Kettle Hill and 
up the slope of San Juan Hill in the face of a muiderous fiie. 

Shafter was relieved fiom the dangei of his position by the action 
of the Spanish garrison and fleet at Santiago. Their situation and that 
ot the inhabitants of Santiago were tai worse than Sliafter’s: virtu- 
ally no food was left in the city, while the armed forces were short 
of both food and ammunition. The Spanish army and navy there- 
fore felt that their fate was sealed. Accordingly, on the morning of 
July 3, Admiral Cervera— acting on orders from Spain— led his 
squadron out of Santiago Bay under full steam, in the face of the 
American fleet, and turned sharply westward in a daring effort to 
escape. The American ships pounced upon them and succeeded in 
destroying or beaching all the Spanish ships. The Spanish lost in 
this action 323 killed and 151 wounded. The Americans lost one 
killed and one wounded. ^ 

1 The laurels won by the American naval commanders were tarnished by a bitter 
controversy between Sampson and Schley as to which was entitled to the more credit 
for the victory. During most of the time of the fighting Sampson was on land holding 
a confentnee with General Shafter and did not arrive at the scene of action until the 
battle was nearly over. Foi this reason the pro-Schley advocates contend that Schley*- 
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The destruction of the Spanish stjuadron was completely demor- 
alizing to the beleaguered Spanish garrison. Theie was no chance of 
reinforcements or of supplies and food being brought in. Nothing 
was left but surrender; and after two weeks of negotiations — pro- 
longed by the Spanish as a matter of pride-Shafter received the 
unconditional surrender of the enemy garrison on July 17, the 
agreement having been reached the day before. 

It was well indeed that the surrender came when it did, for the 
American army was threatened with extermination by yellow fever, 
malaria, dysentery, and food poisoning. Ten days after the Spanish 
surrendered, more than 4000 of Shatter’s men were reported sick, 
and within a tew more days not ten per cent of the men were fit for 
active duty. On August 3 a group of volunteer officers, prominent 
among whom was Theodore Roosevelt, met and drafted a round 
robin dealing with the condition of the army and addressed it to 
General Shatter, who forwarded it to Washington. The pith of the 
round robin was: “This army must be moved at once or it will 
perish.” Tlie Secretary ot War on receipt ot the round robin 
promptly ordered the Cuban expeditionaiy force to Montauk 
Point, Long Island. About 23,000 left Cuba on August 8; and 
when they reached their destination more than 10,000 required 
liospitalization, and most of the others were so enfeebled that they 
resembled walking scarecrows. Eighty-seven men had died on ship- 
board and about two hundred more died after reaching camp. 

Similar conditions prevailed in tfie army camps in the United 
States. Unsanitary conditions, spoiled food, especially canned meat 
and “embalmed beef”— beef treated with a preservative fluid which 
was widely believed to have been embalming fluid— gave rise to epi- 
demics of typhoid fever and dysentery. Before the camps were dis- 
banded, these diseases had killed more than four thousand soldiers, 
whereas the expeditionary force had lost only about nine hundred 
from both bullets and disease. 

The public blamed the Secretary of War, Russell L. Alger, for the 
dreadful conditions in the camps and for the generally bad manage- 
ment ot the war. McKinley was Compelled eventually to dismiss 
Alger; he appointed in his place Elihu Root, who proved to be one 
ot the ablest men who have held that post. Alger was not responsible 
for the bad condition ot the army and for its inefficient conduct. That 

who was the ranking officer during most of the fighting— and not Sampsim, desenes the 
chief honor. The partisans of Sampson, on the other hand, point out that Schley was 
only earning out the orders of Sampson— and making an unwise tactical move in doing 
so— and therefore the victory was the resuk of the strategy of Sampson. A more correct 
appraisal would be to attribute the success of the Americans to the tactics of the cap- 
tains of individual vessels rather than to the strategy of the higher rank commanders. 
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condition, as we have suggested, was cumulative and was the result 
of the long neglect of our political leaders and of the indifference of 
the American people. Alger, of course, was an ordinary politician, 
and a man of Root’s capacity could have done a little, but not much, 
better. 

General Miles had come to Cuba at the end of the Santiago 
campaign and shortly after the surrender he transported a small 
expeditionary force to Porto Rico. Here the people greeted him as 
a liberator rather than as a conqueror, i^nd before he had engaged 
the enemy to any extent he was brougik to a halt by the sudden 
termination of the war. 

The loss of her fleet in the Philippines and her naval and land 
forces in the West Indies within a few weeks without inflicting more 
than surface scratches upon those of the United States, left Spain 
completely impotent to carry on the war. Soon, therefore, after the 
surrender of Santiago, the Spanish government acting through Jules 
Cambon, French ambassador to the United States, asked for peace 
terms. On July 30 the President replied that an armistice would be 
granted on condition that Spain relinquish title to Cuba, cede Porto 
Rico and one of the Ladrone Islands to the United States^and permit 
the United States to occupy the city, bay, and harbor of Manila 
pending peace negotiations which were to determine the final dis- 
position and government of the Philippine Islands. Spain accepted 
these terms, and on August 12 a preliminary agreement was signed, 
which embodied the provisions laid down by the United States and 
provided for a peace conference to be held in Paris. 

Commissioners from Spain and the United States met at Paris on 
October 1, 1898, to arrange the final terms of peace. The American 
commission consisted of William R. Day, who had resigned the 
Secretaryship of State to serve as head of the commission; three 
United States Senators, one of them a Democrat; and a noted editor 
of a Republican metropolitan newspaper. There were two questions 
on which Spain and the United States were in marked disagreement. 
These were concerned with the disposal of Cuba and the Philippines 

The Spanish negotiators proposed to cede Cuba to the United 
States, which should assume the debt of about $400,000,000 incurred 
by Spain in maintaining its government and army in Cuba. The 
American commissioners rejected this proposal. Later the Spanish 
commissioners agreed to relinquish sovereignty over Cuba and 
assume responsibility for the Cuban debt, whereas the Americans 
agreed that the United States would occupy the island until the 
Cubans could establish a stable government. 

On November 1 the Philippine question came up for final deter- 
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mination. By this time President McKinley, in keeping with the The 
latest development in public sentiment in the United States, was Philippines 
demanding all of the Philippine archipelago. If we liberated the 
islands, he contended, the natives who had no political experience 
would not long be able to maintain any kind of national govern- 
ment but would break up into a multitude of warring tribes. This 
would furnish the opportunity that Japan, England, France, and 
Germany— especially Germany-were at the moment hoping for— 
the opportunity to seize the Philippines. If the islands were given 
back to Spain, the inefficient and brutal misrule of that country with 
the recurring revolt of the natives would be perpetuated. Hence 
McKinley decided to take all the islands “and to educate the 
Filipinos, and uplift and Christianize them, and by God’s grace 
do the very best we could by them, as our lellow men. . . The 
President could have added the stronger but less pious justification 
put forwaid by naval men and business interests— namely, that the 
Philippines gave us a naval base and a commercial footing near our 
markets in China. The American commissioners in obedience to the 
President’s instructions, therefore, insisted that the United States 
must have all the Philippine Islands. The Spanish commissioners 
tried desperately to save the islands; and they were certainly correct 
in their contention that the United States liad not conquered the 
Philippines but was in possession of only Manila Bay when the pro- 
tocol was signed August 12. In view of this fact, the American gov- 
ernment brought up the idea of purchase, and the Spanish commis- 
sioners agreed to cede the islands to the United States for $20,000,000. 

As for the other cessions agreed to in the prottx ol, there was little other 
argument: Spain ceded Porto Rico and the Island of Guam in the 
Ladrones to the United States as indemnity. 

In January, 1899, the treaty was submitted to the United States The anti- 
Senate for ratification. It set off a storm of protest in and out of Con- 
gress. Most of the Democrats and many prominent Republicans, against 
including the Speaker of the House, Thomas B. Reed, opposed the the Spanish 
ratification of the treaty because of the annexation of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. These noncontiguous territories inhabited by 
alien races, it was contended, could never be Americanized; and the 
possession of such, especially the Philippines, would inevitably in- 
volve the United States with the great European powers who had 
interests in the East. This would be an abandonment of the American 
policy of isolation with its counterpart, the Monroe Doctrine; and it 
would compel the United States to build and maintain a powerful 
navy and a strong army, which* would place a heavy burden ot 
taxation on the people and saddle them with militarism. But the 
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most powerful argument against the treaty was ideological: the 
annexation of a people without their consent, indeed against their 
will, as was soon demonstrated in the long Philippine revolt, was a 
violation of the principle on which the American nation had been 
founded— the right of a people to choose their own government. 

The imperialists urged upon the American people the necessity 
of possessing naval bases in the Caribbean for the defense of our 
home shores and in the Far East for the protection of our growing 
trade in China. They also contended th^t the choice lay not between 
the independence of the Philippines and^American imperialism, but 
rather between the possession of these islands by the humanitarian 
American nation and their possession by a ruthless European power 
like Germany. 

This and other imperialistic arguments caught the imagination 
and soothed the conscience of millions of Americans, and the 
treaty was ratified on February 6, 1899, but by the narrow mar- 
gin of 57 to 27. 
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The American Empire AnJ 
\A^orlcl Politics 


The Prfsideniial Election of 1900 

' Republicans were in an enviable position for the Presidential 
election in 1900. The prosperity that had begun with the accession of 
McKinley to the Presidency in 1897 had by 1900 reached boom pio- 
portions. The party leaders- as politicians are wont to do -ignored 
the natural causes of this prosperity (see p. 611) and gave their 
party full cicdit for the good times. The Dingley Tariff and “honest 
money” were the chief lac tors, they asserted, and many good Demo- 
crats and neatly all, il not all, ol the Republicans were convinced 
that Republican control meant prospei ity for the count! y. 

McKinley, “the advance agent ol piospcnty,” was renominated 
without a dissenting vote at the Republican national convention 
that met in Philadelphia on June 19, 1900. Of more importance, as 
it transpired, however, Theodore Roosevelt, then governor ol New 
York, was nominated lor Vice-President, although both Hanna and 
McKinley had opposed his selection. Since the Vice-Presidency often 
proves a political graveyard, Roosevelt at lust vociferously denied 
that he was a candidate. However, Thomas Cl. Platt, boss oi the New 
York Republican machine, wished to consign to oblivion the obstrep- 
erous young governor of New York, who paid too little deference to 
the boss’s intcrc.sts in appointments to ofhee and in gov^nnienta 
policies. The best way, thought Platt, to eliminate the trouble maker 
was to bury him in the inconspicuous office of the Vice-Presidency. 
But the candidacy of the Rough Rider aroused strong popular sup- 
port, and his reception at the Republican convention was a thundei^ 
ing ovation. Faced with such frenzied support of the New York 
governor, Hanna and McKinley, with stioi^ misgivings, withdrew 
their opposition, and Roosevelt was thus drafted by hi* party for 
second place on the ticket. The platform strongly endorsed both the 
domestic and foreign policy of the McKinley Administration, repre- 
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senting the former as the main cause of the prosperity that the 
country was then enjoying. 

The Democratic convention, which met July 4 in Kansas City, 
nominated Bryan against the wishes of the Eastern wing of the party: 
and on the insistence of Bryan there was inserted a plank demanding 
free silver. 'I he most important plank of the platform, however, was 
the one declaring opposition to imperialism In the campaign the 
Democratic leaders insisted that imperialism, not prosperity, tariff, 
or money, was the paramount issue. Tlte very foundation principles 
of the American nation were in danger. It was impossible (so the 
platform declared) to make the Filipinos citizens without endanger- 
ing American civilization and "they cannot be subjects without 
imperiling our form c»f goveinment.” The platloim therefore dc 
manded that the United States immediately declare its purpose of 
freeing the Philippines after establishing a stable government. 

In the campaign the DemcKratic orators, led by the titcless Bryan, 
constantly held up to public view the indisputable fart that tlie 
annexation and subjugation of an unwilling people were a violation 
of the underlying principle of the Declaration of Independent e- 
the right ol a people to choose their own government. In reply to this 
argument the Republican speakers emphasized the humanitaiian 
possibilities of educating and civilizing the “little brown brother,” 
and pointed out the inabilityof the Filipinos to govern themselves c'r 
maintain their independence in the lace of German or Japanese 
ambitions. 7’heir strongest argument, however, was the lact that the 
country had been prosperous under Republican rule. The Republi 
can ticket won by a vcjte of 7,219,.'>25 compared with for 

the Democratic ticket. McKinley’s electoral vote was 292 to Bryan's 
15.5, Bryan’s popular support had been greatly weakened in the 
West since 1896 because of the rise in the price of farm products and 
livestexk. The regular Populists supported Bryan as in 1896, but a 
group calling them.selves the “Middle of the Road Populists” put 
out an independent ticket. Two socialist groups and a prohibition 
ticket drew erther discontented voters away from the two major 
parties. 

McKinley entered his second administration not only without a 
break in policy but with almost perfect continuity in administrative 
machinery. Certainly there was no change in his excellent Cabinet, 
whose most outstanding members were John Hay, Secretary of State, 
and Elihu Root, Secretary of War. But the President’s second term 
proved to be a short one. On September 5, 1901, six months and one 
day after his second inauguration, he was shot by an anarchist— 
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wliose only motive was a (anatiral objection to all governmcnt-and 
died on September 14. Roosevelt now became President. 

Theodore Roosevelt (1858-1919), acceding to the Presidency at 
the age of forty-three, became the youngest man to hold that high 
office in this country. As has already been seen, he had had consid- 
erable experience in governmental aifairs belore as.suming this 
serious responsibility. Behind his experience as a statesman was a 
(olorful and aggiessive personality that easily attracted the notice of 
the public. A formal education accjuired at Harvard had been sup- 
plemented by wide reading: and, with the possible exception of 
Jefferson, he was the most versatile in his interests and actomplLsh- 
ments of all our Presidents, lie had a catchy style— was a gteat phrase- 
maker— and had already won a reputation as a writer in the field of 
history and biography. Althougli he was reared in a family of wealth 
and aristocratic traditions, he had an excellent itnderstanding of the 
common man. Indeed, he embodied in his character most of the 
likes and dislikes, the loyalties and prejudices, of the common man. 
He was thus typically American. It was doubtless due to this char- 
acteristic mote than to any other that he cjwed his immense popu- 
laiity. A bcjyish impulsiveness and a flair for clramati/ing and pub- 
lic i^ing his activities also helped to keep the public spotliglit on him. 

The old-line Republicans, howevet, did not take a lavorable view 
of this difficult young liberal. Maik Hanna and other conservative 
Republicans in speaking of him had used such exptessions as “this 
mad man,” “this bull in the china shop,” and nK-iny less cotnpli- 
mentary terms. Roosevelt, c|uitc aware that he was regarded as a 
wild man by the c onset vat ives ctf his patty, showed himself to be an 
astute politician by promptly announcing that he would cejntinue 
ttnbioken the policy of McKinley and would retain his predecessor’s 
Cabinet. The new President dicl continue the foreign and the im- 
perialistic policies of his predecessor, but he finally extended these 
policies much further. His domestic policy, however, was to be a 
sharp reversal of the laissez faire policy of McKinley and the 
Republican Party. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ISLAND COLONIES 

A system of government for Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines was in the process of being formulated when McKinley died; 
and this work went on during Roosevelt’s administration. The 
Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico were at first under military gov- 
ernment, with the Secretary of War exercising control. Within a 
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year after the treaty of cession, military government was no longer 
necessary in Porto Rico, whose inhabitants had never opposed 
American occupation; and on April 12, 1900, Congress by the 
Foraker Act provided for the establishment of a civil government in 
that island. The President vtizs to appoint a governor and council, 
and the latter was to act as upper house of the legislature, while the 
people were permitted a voice in the government through the popu- 
larly elected lower house of the legislature. Both the governor and 
the American Congress had a veto pow^r over legislation. The Porto 
Ricans were made citizens ol Porto Rico but not of the United 
States. A duty of fifteen per tent was levied on all Porto Rican 
products imported into the United States— although after July 25, 
1901, free trade was to exist. 

Hawaii, the annexation of which had been hastened i)y the war 
with Spain and particularly the victory ot Dewey at Manila, wa.s 
at first accorded a treatment dillercnt Irom the islands acquired fioin 
Spain. It was granted a regular territorial (onn ol go\cinmcnt on 
April .80, 1 900, and its inhabitants were made citi/ens ot the United 
States. This special treatment was no doubt due to the latt that the 
island was annexed by tire corrsent of the Ilawaiiarr go«etnrtrent, atrd 
to the more imptrrtant fact that the government was in the hands ol 
Americans. 

Commodore Dewey had^rrought Emilio Aguinaldo, the Filipino 
guerrilla chieftain, back to the Philippines Ironr Chiira to lead iir 
the revolt already in progress against the Spanish. Aguinaldo received 
the impression that the Philippines were to be Ireecl and given their 
independence just as had been piomised Cuba. Wlieir he saw that 
the American government had no such itrteirtion, he raised the 
standard of revolt against the Americans in the Philippines (Feb- 
ruary 4, 1899). For a while Aguinaldo carried on regular warfare, 
but later his forces were scattered over the innumerable islands, and 
his men were conducting a guerrilla warfare that was even more 
deadly and far nrore terrifying than campaigns fought in the open. 
At night small bands of Filipinos would infiltrate the lines or come 
by stealth into the garrisons and cut down unsuspecting soldiers. 
Stutrg to madness by the Filipino system of warfare, the Americans 
retaliated in kind and wrung information from their captives by 
methods of torture which their Sparrish predecessors had employed. 
Finally Aguinaldo himself was captured in March, 1901, by General 
Frederick Funston, who lured the Filipino into a trap by the use of 
native enemies of Aguinaldo and forged documents. Once in Ameri- 
can Bands Aguinaldo took the oath of allegiance to the United States 
and issued a prcxlamatiun urging his followers to lay down their 
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arms. It was, however, not until the summer of 1902 that the guerrilla 
warfare was ended. 

To organize a government for the Philippines McKinley ap- 
pointed a commission and placed at its liead William Howard Faft, 
a Federal judge of Ohio. In this government the natives were lo be 
allowed to manage their own affairs as far as they were capable and 
were to enjoy the personal rights that were in the Bill of Rights of 
the American Constitution-except trial by jury and the right to 
hear arms. In September, 1900, the commission took over all legis- 
lative and administrative authority from the military commander. 
Taft then proceeded to organize local and provincial governments, 
frequently permitting the Philippine communities to select their 
own officials. On July 4, 1901, Taft became civil governor, and the 
commission, to which Filipinos were added, continued as a legislative 
body. 

The Philippine Gewernment Act of July 1, 1902, continued the 
commission as the upper house of the legislature and added an elec- 
tive assembly which was to become the lower house of the legislamre. 
It was not until 1907, however, that (he first assembly was elected; 
and even after that, the portions of the islands inhabited by the 
Mohammedan Moros and other non-Christian tribes were continued 
under the ccmtrol of the governor general and the commission. In 
1916 during the 6rst administration of Woodrow Wilson, while the 
anti-imperialists were in pciwer, an elective Senate was established 
for the Philippines by the Jones Act; and Governor General Francis 
B. Harrison virtually turned over the control c^f the government to 
the Filipinos. Under Harrison’s successor. General Leonard Wood, 
the trend toward self-government for the Filipincjs was checked for 
six years, but was resumed in 1928 under Henrv L, Stimson as 
governor-general. The movement in the United States and among 
the Filipinc^s for independence now made rapid advances. This 
movement was supported not only by bona fide anti- imperialists in 
the United States, but by those special interests that desired Philip- 
pine independence for the purpose of levying a protective tariff 
against Philippine products. In 1934, the Tydings-McDuffie Act, 
wliich offered independence after ten years, was accepted and on July 
4, 1946, President Harry Truman declared the islands an inde- 
pendent republic. 1 

American rule proved unprofitable to the Americans, but a boon 
to the Filipinos. In 1898 when Spanish rule came to an end only 
about 5000 children in a population of about 8,000,000 were in 

1 The war with Japan, duiing which the Japanese armed forces occupied the 
Philippines, postponed the gi anting of independence two years. 
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school. Outside of the small, well-to-do classes there was almost uni 
versal illiteracy. The Taft commission, however, began at once to 
establish a system of public education modeled after that in the 
United States. By 1935 there were 7000 public schools staffed by 
27,000 tear hers—most of whom were Filipinos— and hundreds of 
church schools Fnrolled in these schools were 1,300,000 pupils, and 
illiteiaiy was rapidly vanishing. Under American administration 
sanitary conditions weie levolutioni/ed. Smallpox, cholera, and 
yelkw fever were piactically eliminated; leprosy was checked by 
establishing colonies for Icpeis, and hundieds of cases were arrested 
or cured. The economic lile of the people was gieatly improved hy 
the loweiing and the virtual abc;)lition of the tariff barriers in th^ 
United States, so that the American maikct was opened to the chief 
Philippine products such as hemp, tobacco, cocoanut oil, sugar, and 
lumber. 

When the Spanish surrendered Caiba in July, 1898, social, eco 
nomic, and physical conditions in the island weie desperate. Many 
of the sugar plantations weie in ruins from the lavagcs of war. oi 
were in a condition of abandonment, and the lemaindc'r uere in a 
low stale of cultivation. I he laboieis and lanneis wijre lieciuenily 
homeless and without employment 1 ho c ities and towns weic filthy, 
and the people near staivation. Malaria, typhoid, yellow le\cr, and 
dysenteiy ravaged the centers of population, Iheic was scarcely a 
vestige of effective local government, and rival and impotent factions 
were falling upon each othei from ambush in an cfloit to obtain 
control of the national gcweinment. The island had to be cleaned 
up, the hungiy and ragged ted and clcjthed, the thousands of dis 
placed persons settled in their homes, and the gueiiilla fai lions 
quieted. The United States was pledged by the Teller Amendment 
(attached to the first Congressional war resolutions of April 19, 
1898) not to annex Cuba as a colony (see p. 622) , but since Cuba 
was not prepared to govern itself, the United States exercised 
control of the island through the general commanding the army of 
occupation. This function was performed by General John R. 
Brooke until late in 1899, when he was succeeded by General 
Leonard Wood. 

One important undertaking of the American administration was 
that of ridding the island of yellow fever. Major William C. (iorgas, 
in charge of public health at Havana, had the zealous aid of General 
Wood, himself a doctor, in the attempt to stamp out this dread 
disease. Little headway was made, however, until it was discovered 
that the stegomyia mosc|uito transmitted the yellow-fever germ. This 
discovery resulted from experiments made by a commission headed 
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by Major Walter Reed. Two of the commission died as a result of 
being infected by the germ duiing the experiment— Dr. Jesse W. 
Lazear and Dr. James Carroll. By 1901 Havana was dear of the 
scourge, and it was being brought under control all over the 
island. 

During the Presidential campaign of 1900, McKinley instructed 
General Wood to hold municipal elections in Cuba and to call a 
constitutional convention to foim a national government toi the 
island. The convention a.sscmb1ed in November and witliin a few 
months adopted a constitution resembling that of the United States. 
Despite General Wood’s earnest insistence, however, the convention 
made no provision tor any continuation of the tutelage of the United 
States. Secretary of War Root had General Wood iriioim the conven- 
tion that such piovisions must be incorporated in the constitution 
before American control would be relinquished. 

To back up the executive position in Cuba, Congress passed a 
measuie prescribing the conditions which would have to be met 
before the American army would be withdrawn horn Cuba. These 
conditions were in the form of an amendment offered by Senator 
Platt to the Army Appiopiiatiou Bill. The reluctant and disap 
pointed Cuban convention was induced to append the Platt Amend- 
ment to the Cuban constitution, and later (190.3) the Amendment 
was embodied in a tieaty between the United States and Cuba. The 
main provisions of the Platt Amendment were: Cuba should never 
enter into an agreement with a foreign power that would impair 
or jeopardize her indepcaidente: shoulcl contract no debt that could 
not be paid out of the oidinary revenues: should authorize the 
United States government to inteivcne to protect Cuban inciepend- 
eiue and preset ve older in the island; should continue the sanitary 
reforms already in effee t; and should sell or lease to the United States 
sites for coaling stations and naval bases. 

On May 20, 1902, Roosevelt, to the regret of some American die- 
hard imperialists and to the astonishment of the European nations, 
withdrew control over Cuba and turned the affairs of the island over 
to the Cubans. Internal disturbances have several times led to inter- 
vention in Cuba, but in each case the American troops have been 
withdrawn after order has been restored. Finally in 1934 the treaty 
embodying the Platt Amendment was abrogated by mutual consent, 
and, although Cuba has become economically more and more de- 
pendent upon the United States, it has become politically an inde- 
pendent and peaceful country. The United States has, howevCT, 
maintained a naval base on the’ island to safeguard its interests in 
the Caribbean. The greatest of these was to be the Panama Canal. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL 

As has already been seen (see p. 379) , the United States had in 
the Clayton- Bui wer Treaty (1850) agreed with Great Britain that 
neither country would ever fortify or exercise exclusive control over 
any Isthmian canal. After the Civil War, with the growth of popula- 
tion on the Pacific coast and the development of the Oriental trade, 
opinion in the United States more and more favored the construction 
of a canal under the exclusive control of the United States govern- 
ment. The long voyage of the battleship Oregon from California 
around South America to Santiago dramatized the necessity of link- 
ing the oceans by canal, thus making it (easible to concentrate naval 
power lapidly in either ocean; and the acquisition of Potto Rico in 
the Caribbean and the Philippines and Hawaii in the Pacific made 
such a canal imperative, particulaily in view of the unfriendly atti- 
tude of both Get many and Japan. 

The United States, however, could not own and control an 
Isthmian canal until the Claytem-Bulwer Tieaty was annulled or 
modified. Biitain at this time was desirous of cultivating the friend- 
ship of the United Slates and was theiefore willingjo accept such 
changes in the treaty of 1850 as the latter country might demand. 
Accordingly, a treaty was signed (1901) by John Hay, American 
Secretary of State, and Sir Julian Pauncefote, British minister at 
Washington. The Hay-Pauncefote Tieaty, as finally agreed upon (a 
treaty dratted in 1900 failed of latificaticm by the Senate) , abrogated 
the (^layton-Bulwei 'Fieaty and permitted the United States to build 
and operate the canal and, by implication, to fortily it. 

With the Clay ton-Bul wer Treaty at last relegated to the scrap 
heap, the choice of routes was the next matter to be settled. For a 
long time two rcjutes had been under discussion— one across the 
Isthmus of Panama and the other across Nicaragua. A French com- 
pany, operating under a charter horn Colombia, which would expire 
in 1904, had begun excavations on a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama. It had wasted an immense amount of money on the venture 
and was now anxious to withdraw from the undertaking. It was 
willing to sell its charter, ec]uipnient, and excavation for $40,000,000. 
This price brought the estimated cost of the Panama project below 
that of the Nicaraguan route; and Congress now passed an act (June, 
1902) authorizing the President to secure a right of way across the 
Isthmus of Panama. The law also provided that, unless the President 
could obtain the Panama right of way **within a reasonable time 
and upon reasonable terms/’ he was to purchase a canal route from 
Nicaragua. 
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^Vith the threat embodied in the bill to turn to Nicaragua should 
Panama delay action or demand an unreasonable price for the canal 
zone. Secretary Hay was able to drive a hard bargain with the Colom- 
bian charge d’ affaires, TomAs Herrin. In the Hay-Herrin Treaty, 
which Herrin on January 22, 1903, most reluctantly signed, the 
United Sutes was granted a ninety-nine year lease for a canal 
zone six miles wide between Coldn and Panama but not includ- 
ing these cities. For this right of way the United States was 
to pay $10,000,000 cash and an annual rent of $250,000. The 
United States Senate promptly ratified the treaty, but tlie Ciolombian 
Senate rejected it on August 12, 1903, by a large majority. The 
Colombians objected to the treaty because it granted to the United 
States sovereign rights over Colombian tenitory, and because the 
sum of money to be received for such valuable property was so petty. 
Moreover, Colombia saw that by waiting until the charter oi tlie. 
New Panama Canal Company expired in September, 1904, she 
would be entitled to the $40,000,000 which the United States had 
agreed to pay that company. 

Colombia’s rejection of the treaty and the obvious plan of that 
country to await the expiration of the company’s charter threw 
President Roosevelt into a rage. He applied to the Colombians such 
choice epithets as had not been heard in the United States since 
Andrew Jackson’s day. These “blackmailers of Bogota’’ must not, he 
said, be permitted “to bar one of the futuie highways of civilization.’’ 
The press of the country shared Roosevelt’s displeasure, and some 
influential papers advocated seizure. 

As it turned out, it was not necessary for the United States to seize 
the Panama canal zone. The revolution in Panama, which Roosevelt 
preferred to outright seizure, gave the United States what it wanted. 
The rejection of the Hay-HerrAn Treaty, from which the people of 
Panama had anticipatecl great benefits, caused bitter resentment 
against Colombia and led to a revolt in the little state. This revolu- 
tion began at Panama City in 1903 under the leadership of Dr. 
Manuel Amador and it had the blessing of the United States gov- 
ernment. With funds obtained from the French company or through 
a loan made by J. P. Morgan,^ Amador bribed 500 Colombian 
troops at Panama City to take sides with the revolutionists and hired 
several hundred members of the local fire department to join the 
patriot army. 

At this juncture President Roosevelt played the decisive role in 
the revolution. He sent American warships to Panama to prevent 

1 See Thomas A. Bailey. A Diplomatic History of the American People (F. S. CroBs, 
New York, 1940) , 540, note 19, who cites Frauds B. Loomis, Roosevelt's Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, as authority for the loan. 
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Colombia from landing troops to quell the uprising. The justifica- 
tion given by Roosevelt for this aid to the insurgents was that the 
United States by the treaty of 184G with New Granada (the old name 
for Colombia) was bound to protect free transit across the Isthmus. 
The obligation under tlie treaty to protect Colombia’s ownership of 
the Isthmus was, he contended, binding only in the case of external 
aggression. The success of tlie revolt being assured by American aid, 
on November 4 the Panamanian leaders organized a government and 
issued a declaration of independence. On November 6, in less than 
an hour after receiving official word that the revolution had taken 
place, the President authorized Secretary of State Hay to extend 
recognition to Panama. 

’I’he chief business for which the revolution had been undertaken 
was now quickly settled. On November 18, fifteen days after tltc 
revolution, Hay and lJunau-Varilla, who had been appointed minis- 
ter to represent Panama at W.asliington, signed a ticaty wliich granted 
to the United States a canal right of way ten miles wide lor tlie piitc 
of 110,000,000 cash and an annual payment of $250,000 to begin 
after a period of nine years. The United States was given tbe sov- 
ereign right to fortify and to govern the canal zone. • 

Once, in connection with the political situation in Nety York, 
Roosevelt had ejuoted with approval the old .saying: ‘‘Speak’ softly 
and carry a big stick, an^ yon will go far.” In dealing with the 
Panama situation he had not spoken softly, but he had wielded a big 
stick vigorously. The reaction to the “Uig Stick" polic'y was unlavor- 
able at home among the Democrats and Liberal Republicans. To 
tbem it was “piracy” even more flagrant than that of the “buccaneers 
who .sailed the Spanisli main.” Of course Golombia was outraged; 
and all Latin America was deeply resentlul and uneasy at what was, 
in essence if not in form, Roosevelt’s seizure from Colombia of the 
c.anal strip. 

Colombia proposed several times that her differences with the 
United States fie submitted to an arbitration commission; but 
Roosevelt tvould not take the certain risk of having such a com- 
mission convict him of wrongdoing and fix a heavy inciemnity charge 
against the United States. When the Democrats came into power in 
1913 the old anti-imperialist. Secretary of State Bryan, found no 
little satisfaction in drawing up a treaty that offered Colombia both 
indemnity and apology for the wrongs done that country by the 
imperialistic Theodore Roosevelt. In the treaty (signed in 1914) 
the United States expressed its “sincere regrets” for its conduct in the 
Colpmbia-Panama embroglio and agreed to pay $25,000,000 com- 
pensation for the damage done to Colombia. But Theodore Roose 
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velt’s good friends in the Senate, led by Henry Cabot Lodge, pre- 
vented the treaty from being ratified. 

In 1921, however, when Roosevelt was dead, the Senate, still under 
the influence of Lodge, framed a treaty so as to omit the direct 
apology, but which retained the $25,000,000 compensation to Colom- 
bia. The change in the Republican point of view was doubtless 
influenced by the discovery in Colombia of vast oil reserves. A 
friendly attitude in Colombia toward the United States would be 
necessary if the great American oil interests were to receive the same 
favors and concessions as their Kuropean rivals. The Republicans 
therefore joined with the Democrats in piling up a vote of 69 to 19 
in favor of the treaty. 

After the ratification of the Panama Treaty, Congress created 
(May 9, 1904) the Isthmian C.anal ('commission with authority to 
construct the canal and govern the Panama Canal Zone. In 1907 
R(30scvelt appointed Major George W. Cioethals, an army engineer, 
to take charge of the construction. As a result of the efficient manage- 
ment of Major Goethals, it took only about seven years—instead of 
ten as was estimated— to construct the canal, and the first ocean-going 
vessel was able to pass through on August 15, 1914. The estimated 
cost had been .$200,000,000, but tlie work finally amounted to more 
than $375,000,000. 

The English diplomat and writer. Lord James Bryce, on viewing 
the canal, considered it the greatest engineering feat in history: 
“Never before on our planet has so much labor, so much scientific 
knowledge, and so much executive skill been concentrated on a work 
designed to bring the nations nearer to one another and serve the 
interest of all mankind.*' Malaria, yellow fever, and other tropical 
diseases had in all probability been the main cause of the failure of 
the French company; but under the administration of Colonel W. C. 
Gorgas, who had had sanitation experience in Cuba, these diseases 
were almost eliminated. He and his medical staff, said Lord Bryce, 
“made one of the pest houses ol the world ... as healtfiy as Boston 
or London, ... an achievement of which the American medical staff 
and their country for them, may well be proud." 

THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPEAN INTERVENTION IN VENEZUELA 

At the beginning of the century Venezuela for the second time 
became a problem for our state department. A dispute arose be- 
tween Venezuela on the one hand and Great Britain, Germany, and 
several other European countries on the other. The Venezuelan 
government under the control* of the dictator, Cipriano Castro, had 
contracted large debts in Europe and in the United States which 
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Castro was making no effort to pay. On the contrary he showed a 
disposition to repudiate them. Great Britain then proposed that 
Germany act jointly with her in collecting the debts by force. Before 
such a( tion was undertaken, however, both European Powers assured 
the American government that they had no intention of acquiring 
or occupying permanently Venezuelan territory. In turn both 
Roosevelt and John Hay stated that the United States did not pro- 
pose under the Monroe Doctrine to protect any Latin American 
nation from being duly punished for its misdeeds, so long as such 
punishment did not take the form of the annexation of territory. 

Great Britain and Germany supported by Italy established a 
blockade of Venezuelan ports in December, 1902. Several Vene- 
zuelan gunboats rvere captuied, and tw'O were sunk. Realizing now 
that the United States would not protect him, Castro let It be known 
that he was willing to submit the dispute over the debts to arbitia- 
tion. The offer was accepted, and the blockade tame to an end by an 
agreement to submit tbe controversy to The Hague Tribunal for 
settlement (February, 1903) . While waiting for Ciastro to sign the 
agreement, the Germans fired on Fort San Catlos and wrecked the 
neighboring village. American public opinion was gieatly aioused 
by this vindictive act, and Roosevelt and tiie Amciitan people sus- 
pected strongly at the time that Germany svas planning to seize and 
fortily a Venezuelan port. 

INTERVENIION UNDER THE ROOSEVELI COROLLARY 
OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

One important lesson Roosevelt learned from the Venezuelan 
case was that the weak, unstable, and debt-burdened Caribbean 
nations were in constant danger of European intervention which 
might easily develop into permanent control. A realization of this 
danger caused him to formulate a corollary of the Monroe Doctrine, 
which was that, in order to prevent European nations from inter- 
vening in Latin America to collect debts and protect their subjects, 
the United States must intervene to do the.se things. This was the 
application of the principle of the Platt Amendment to the other 
Latin American republics of the Caribbean. Roosevelt had stated the 
principle of th'* corollary before, but his message to Congress on 
December 6, 1904, was his first official pronouncement. 

Chronic wrong-doing [said the President in this message], or 
an impotence which results in a general loosening of ties of civi* 
lized society may in America, as elsewhere, ultimately require 
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intervention by some civilized nation, and in the Western Hemi- 
sphere the adherence of the United States to the Monroe Doctrine 
may force the United States, however, reluctantly, in flagrant 
cases of such wrong-doing or impotence, to the exercise of an inter- 
national police power. 

Roosevelt first applied (in 1905) this new Monroe Doctrine to "The Roosevelt 
the Dominican Republic on the island of Haiti. This little state was Coro/ta»y 
burdened by heavy indebtedness and threatened by European inter- “he^Domin- 
vention. Disorders were also rife in the little republic, and life and ican Rfpub- 
property were insecure. The President suggested that the Dominic an 
government give the United Sutes control of its customs in order 
that the public revenue might be collected efficiently and applied to 
the national debt. The presence of American warships off the coast 
of the island “persuaded" the Dominican government to accept the 
Roosevelt proposal of the customs’ receivership. The customs were 
collected and disbursed by an official whom the President of the 
United States designated. The Dominican government was given 
forty-five f>er cent of the customs receipts, and filty-fivc per cent was 
applied to the payment of the national debt. This arrangement was 
later covered by a treaty which was ratified by the United States 
Senate in 1907 between Santo Domingo and the United States. 

Financial control soon led to political control, and in 1916, when 
Wilson was Pre.sident, marines were landed to uphold the political 
authority of the United States. For the next eight years the Domini- 
can Republic was under naval officials who established a dit tatorship. 

As a partial compensation for this high-handed polity, marked im- 
provements were made in the economic and social lile ol the people. 

Roads were built, schools established, and health conditions bettered. 

These improvements brought prosperity and better living standards 
to the people. The Dominicans were strongly opposed to this external 
control and were unanimous in demanding an end to American 
rule. Finally, in 1924, when the marines were withdrawn, the govern- 
ment of the republic was restored to the natives, but American 
supervision of the finances continued. 

The method used in dealing with the Dominicans was the one 
generally employed in controlling the Caribbean protectorates. 

Peace and good order were maintained, financial conditions were 
stabilized, and much-needed educational and sanitary reforms were 
carried out; but for these benefits the natives had to pay a high cost 
in the form of economic exploitation and the sacrifice of personal 
liberty at the hands of American capitalists. 

Haiti, the other republic on the island of the same name, had an 
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experience similar to tliat of the Dominican Republic. In 1915 there 
occurred an outbreak in Haiti in which the president was murdered 
and one hundred and sixty people massacied. Fearing that (Germany 
or some other power would take advantage of this disrupted state 
of affairs to get a base against the Panama Canal, President Wilson 
intervened to restore order. Marines were sent in, and Haiti was 
forced to sign a treaty (1915) by which it became virtually a pro- 
tectorate of the Washington government. In 1931 President Hoover 
withdrew most of the marines, but ajl of them were not brought 
home until 19.31. At that time the proicctoiatc had come to an end, 
but American supervision ol finarues continued. 

The policy of American intervention was also extended to Central 
America. Revolutionary disturbances in Nicaragua and Honduras 
were used by President Fait as reasons lot negotiating conventions 
with these two Central American states whereby their finances would 
be put in order through loans made by American l)anks. To sec ure 
these loans the disbursement of the customs would be entrusted to 
an American receiver of customs appointed for c*ach country. 'Fhc 
Senate declined to ratify these agieements. Later on (1912) political 
disorders in Nicaragua gave Fait the opportunity to intc‘i vene, and, 
acting on the invitation of the president, he sent marines into the 
troubled country to safeguard the ptoperty of Ameiican citizens. 
Except lor a siiort interval^!! 1925 there was a contingent ol Ameri- 
can marines in Nicaragua until 19.33. Shielded by this militar) pio- 
tecticjn, Ibiited States financiers h.ive been able to make loans in 
Nicaragua on veiy favorable terms. Through loans and investments 
these financiers liave acejuired a strong grip on the revenues, N'aticmal 
Bank, and railroads of the countty. 

After Wilson’s accession to the Piesidency. Secretary ol State Bryan 
negotiated a treaty with the Nicaraguan government granting naval 
bases to the United States and the exclusive right to construct a 
canal across Nicaragua. For these cc^ncessions the United States was 
to pay .$3,000,000, most of which would fall into the coflers ol 
American capitalists to whom the Nicaraguan government was in- 
debted. The Senate rejected the intervention precisions but ratified 
the other clauses of the treaty (191(5) . Since Americ an bankers would 
profit by the agreement, it was considered by many as another 
example of dollar diplomacy. The New York Times stated that this 
treaty made the dollar diplomacy of Taft look like ten cent diplo- 
macy. But inasmuch as it secured the Panama Canal against the 
competition of a Nicaragua canal owned by a foreign power, the ad- 
vantages of the agreement, in Wilson’s opinion, outweighed the 
objections that might be raised on the score of dollar diplomacy. 
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It was in line with this general Caribbean policy that the Virgin 
Islands were purchased from Denmark (1917) . 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE OPEN-DOOR POLICY IN CHINA 

When the United States annexed the Philippine Islands, it had 
unintentionally abandoned its position of isolation, and had become 
an Asiatic power, just at the moment when East Asia was the focal 
point of world politics. After China had revealed her impotence in 
the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95, CJreat Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, and Japan, partic ularly the latter two, moved in, intent u|K}n 
carving up the old empire. Not only had ihe great Powers annexed 
a number of China’s ports and a considerable portion of her terri- 
tory, but they had also divided much of China into “spheres of 
influence,” where the despoilers enjoyed special concessiems. Thus 
thirteen of (China’s eighteen provinces, which included the chief 
harbors, tvaterways, and mineral resources, were within the spheres 
of influence of foreign powers. 

The American government, whose mercantile interests had long 
enjoyed a prosperous trade with China on terms of equality witli 
the merchants of other nations, was alarmed over this division of 
the country. It rightly feared that American commerce and invest- 
ments would either be discriminated against or excluded by tariffs, 
harbor dues, transportation rates, and other restrictions. In an effort 
to prevent this, John Hay, United States Secretary of State, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1899, sent identical notes to Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Russia, Japan, and Italy asking them to acc ept the principle 
of the open door in (’.hina, or equal commercial opportunities for 
all. He asked .specifically for agreements providing that the goods of 
all nations brought into the spheres of influence of the various 
European Powers be subject to the same tariff dues, harbor charges, 
and railroad rates. 

The British, of course, gave a satisfactory reply; but each of the 
other nations— except Russia who gate an equivocal answer— while 
agreeing with the principle of the open door, stated that its accept- 
ance of this policy was dependent upon similar ac tion by the other 
interested powers. Hay then, w'ith considerable guile, informed the 
Powers on March 20, 1900, that all of them had agreed with his 
proposal and that their assent would be considered "final and defini- 
tive.” Japan protested against such a conclusion being drawn from 
its reply, while Russia remained quiet and continued to tighten its 
grip on Manchuria. 

The Chinese had looked oil in impotent rage at the despoiling of 
their country during the closing years of the nineteenth century; but 
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in the spring of 1900 a fanatical group of Chinese patriots called 
Boxers undertook by force of arms to purge the country of all 
“foreign devils.” By early June, 1900, ihe Boxers held the country 
between Peking, the capital, and the sea, and were laying siege to the 
capital itself with the purpose of murdering all the whites, including 
the members of the foreign legations. I’he foreigners in Peking 
assembled at the British embassy, where they erected fortifications 
and stood siege for nearly two months. The Chinese government was 
both unable and unwilling to protect even the diplomatic ofluers of 
foreign governments. But the great PoU'ers had agreed to rescue their 
ministers and nationals. A joint expedition ol 20,000 troops— im lud- 
ing 2500 American soldiers— entered Peking on August 14 after many 
foreigners had been killed or wounded, and when all were near 
starvation. 

Secretary Hay, supported by the governments of Britain and 
Germany, advocated such terms for C.hina as would preseive her 
independen<e and territorial integrity and safeguard the open-door 
polity. Fortunately, this suggestion was followed to the extent that 
the great Powers agreed to accept a money payment as indemnity 
from China in lieu of territorial concessions. The ^nount ol this 
indemnity was $33.^,000,000, about $25,000,000 ol which was 
awarded to the United States. In 1908 the United Slates scaled this 
debt clown about .$12,000^^00 and in 1924 it canceled the unpaid 
balance of $6,000,000. The Chinese government set aside about 
$12,000,000 of the indemnity which the Ignited States had lemitred. 
as a fund tor educating the Chinese students in this country; anci 
over the years these stuclcnts, alter c ompleting theii courses in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, have returned to tlieii country as am- 
bassadors c^f good will lor the United States. The stand of the United 
States government for the integrity of C.hina, along with the remis- 
sion of a great part of the Boxer indemnity, aided in the develop- 
ment of a strong friendship between the United States and Cihina. 

Certainly China was in need ol a Iriend, for, in violation of an 
agreement of the Pcnveis to withdraw their trcjops from Chinese soil 
in 1901, Russia continued to retain a strong force in Manchuria and 
dominated Korea. The United States and other nations remon- 
strated with Russia in several diplomatic exchanges; but the Russian 
government was always evasive. Seeing that Russia had unlimited 
ambitions in China, Great Britain had at fiist attempted, as already 
observed, to gain the close co-operation of the United States in that 
region; but since the United Slates insisted on no entanglements, 
Britain formed an alliance with japan (January 30, 1902), which 
was even more concerned over Russian expansion than was Great 
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Britain. This treaty recognized the open-door policy and the terri- 
torial integprity of China and Korea. The treaty g^uaranteed that 
should either ally be attacked by more than one nation the other ally 
would come to its aid. 

AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH JAPAN AFTER 1904 

Feeling thus secure from attack by other great Powers, Japan 
demanded that Russia withdraw from Manchuria. This Russia 
refused to do, and the result was war, which broke out on February 
8, 1904. Japan had the sympathy of the American people because of 
Russia's arrogant disregard of her agreement to withdraw horn 
Manchuria. Roosevelt observed enthusiastically that “Japan is play- 
ing our game.” The Japanese within a year had defeated the Russian 
armies in Manchuria and had sunk the better part of the Russian 
navy. But they had exhausted their resources, and, when Roosevelt 
offered to mediate, both belligerents accepted. On August 9, 1905, 
delegates from Russia and Japan met with Roosevelt at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, to conduct peace negotiations. By the terms of the 
treaty Japan received the Russian concessions in Manchuria and the 
southern half of the island of Sakhalin. Japan asked for all of 
Sakhalin and a large money indemnity, but Roosevelt would not 
sustain these demands and they were not granted. * 

The people of Japan were furious with the American President 
and people when they learned that Roosevelt had not supported all 
of Japan’s demands at Portsmouth. This ill feeling was the begin- 
ning of a sentiment that continued to grow. The laige Japanese 
immigration to California was also a cause of the continued Japanese- 
American friction. The immigration had just begun in 1900, yet 
within six years there were at least seventy thousand Japanese in 
California. These thrifty market gardeners and fruit-growing experts 
were soon in keen competition with the whites in the city markets 
and in the purchase of lands. Feeling became so tense between the 
groups that in 1906 separate schools were established for the Japa- 
nese children in San Francisco, and this aroused deep resentment in 
the homeland. Roosevelt persuaded the San Francisco school board 
to permit Japanese children to attend the white schools; and in an 
effort to get at the roots of the trouble he arranged a “gentleman’s 
agreement” with Japan by which that country would put an end to 
Japanese emigration to the United States. This arrangement was not 

1 While the Portsmouth conterence was in progress, William Howard Taft, as 
Roosevelt’s personal representative, entered into a secret understanding with the Japa- 
nese prime minister (June 29, 1905) ’expressing approval of Japanese su^erainty over 
Korea as a price for Japanese approval of United States possession of the Philippines. 
ThU bargain was kept until after the death of President Roosevelt. 
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carried out very well, however, and discrimination against the Japa- 
nese continued, and the Japanese resentment grew apace. 

An effort to lessen the tension was made, however, when in 1908 
Elihu Root, American Secretary of State, entered into an executive 
agreement with Takahira, Japanese ambassador at Washington. By 
the Root-Takahira Agreement the two nations entered into a mutual 
pledge to respect one another's territorial possessions in the Pacific; 
to abide by the open-door principle in China; and to uphold the 
integrity of China. The agreement, however, was only an empty 
gesture since the United States was riot yet willing to defend by 
arms the open door and the integrity of China while Japan had no 
intention of respecting either. 

THE FIRST AND SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCES 

Despite the warlike outbursts that gave rise to the war with Spain 
the American people were fundamentally peace-loving; and they 
preferred to settle their differences with otlier nations by some form 
of arbitration, such as that used in the Alabama claims. It was, there- 
fore, quite in accord with public sentiment that the United States 
took an active part in The Hague Peace Conferentas in 1899 and 
1907. 

In January, 1899, C7.ar Nicholas II of Russia issued the invitations 
for the First Hague Confej^nce, which was attended by representa- 
tives from twenty-four European and Asiatic nations and by the 
United States and Mexico. The chief subject for discussion suggested 
by the Czar was the limitation of armaments. The next subject of 
importance to be discussed was the lessening of the cruelties of war 
by prohibiting the use of certain modern weapons. The last item 
was the proposal that a plan for the arbitration of international dis- 
putes be devised. Tlie United States delegation took an important 
part in the Conference. The Conference utterly failed to reach any 
agreement on disarmament, partly because of the opposition of the 
German delegation, but chiefly because of the mutual distrust of 
the great Powers. On the matter of rendering warfare less barbarous, 
several nations agreed not to use poisonous gases and poisoned and 
flat-nosed (“dum-dum”) bullets and not to launch projectiles and 
explosives from balloons. 

The Conference was far more successful in agreeing on peaceful 
means of composing international differences. The three proposed 
methods for adjusting disagreements without resorting to war were: 
(1) the mediation or offer of good offices by a friendly power to 
the parties of a dispute or conflict; (2) international commissions 
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such 3.S those that had settled the Alabama claims; and (3) the estab- 
lishment of an international tribunal at The Hague to which each 
nation agreeing to the convention was to appoint four judges for a 
term of six years. The countries desiring to arbitrate their disputes 
by resorting to this tribunal would select the judges whom they 
desired from this panel. In submitting their cases, the disputants 
were to define the powers of the tribunal, after which thev were to 
be bound by the decision. The nations, agreeing to submit their 
differences to arbitration, were careful always to provide that no 
(juestion should be submitted that involved national honor or 
integrity. It was under the provisions ol The Hague Convention that 
Roosevelt mediated in the Russo-Japanese war and took the initiative 
in the Moroccan crisis, and that the Venezuelan controversy with 
England and Germany was submitted to The Hague tribunal. 

In 1907 at the special suggestion of President Roosevelt, the Czar 
of Russia called the Second Hague Conlerence, which was attended 
by representatives of forty-six nations. At this Conference the laws of 
war were better defined and further limitations were placed upon 
the use of the destructive weapons of war. Although the United 
States accepted without reservation the principles of international 
law and the restrictions of the use of weapons agreed on at the Con- 
ference, some of the great Powers made important reservations that 
paved the way for the ruthlessness of the First and Second World 
Wars. Of great importance to the United States was the adoption by 
the Conference of the principle advocated by the Ignited States and 
the Latin American countries that force must not be used to collect 
national debts. This principle (the Drago Doctrine) had first been 
announced by Luis M. Drago of Argentina; and it will be recalled 
that the Platt Amendment and the Roosevelt Corollary of the 
Monroe Doctrine were aimed at preventing the intervention of a 
European nation for this purpose. 
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The Square 



I stand for the square deal. ... I mean not merely that I stand for fair 
play under the present rules of the game, but that I stand for having those 
rules changed so as to work for a more substantial equality of oppoitunity 
and reward. 

Theodore Roosevelt 


Theodore Roosevelf’s First Term 


JL RESIDENT Roosevelt was an imperialist abroad, but he was a 
liberal at home. Indeed, this was to be the tragedy of his later career: 
to belong to a party with whose social and economic philosophy he 
came more and more to disagree, but on whose suppoit he depended 
for political preferment. His liberalism had not, however, swerved 
him from party regularity, and he had vehemently denounced the 
Mugwumps and Independents who, in the campaign of 1884, had 
bolted the Republican ticket. Among the influences that furdieied 
Roosevelt’s development in the direction of liberalism, the most im- 
portant were the revelations by the "Muckrakers” of the practices 
and sinister workings of the trusts, monopolies, and the political 
machines. Without the exposuies ol the misdeeds of the coiporations 
and their threat to democratic government it is haidly probable that 
Roosevelt and the public that suppoitcd him would have been 
sufficiently aroused to undertake any effective measure to restrain or 
regulate the trusts. 

The ‘‘Muckrakers” were a group of writers who, at the beginning 
of the century, wrote magazine articles and published books uncover- 
ing the misdeeds of railroads, trusts, banks, and insurance companies 
and revealing the relationship between these powerful organizations 
and corruption in local and national government. The name “Muck- 
rakers” was given to this group of writers by Roosevelt himself. The 
severe indictments against these public malefactors were generally 
true, and no verdicts for libel were rendered by the courts in favor 
of the persons and corporations thus attacked. Some instances, how- 
ever, were exaggerated, and it* looked as if some of these writers took 
a keen delight in thus raking up filth. It was to this latter group 
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that Roosevelt applied the term “Muckrakers,” likening them to a 
character in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress “who was offered the celes- 
tial crown for his muck-rake, but would neither look up nor regard 
the crown he was offered, but continued to rake the filth of the floor.” 
This designation, which might properly belong to a few of these 
agitators, was applied to the whole group. Although he thought the 
Muckrakers were exaggerating or were creating their stories from 
their own imaginations, Roosevelt nearly always found himself 
convinced by them in the end. 

The Muckrakers had their forerunners in the era of the Greenback 
Labor Party and of the Alliances and Populists. In 1879 Henry 
George brought out his great book. Progress and Poverty, in which 
he diagnosed with profound insight the causes of poverty and eco- 
nomic inequality. His remedy for this poverty was, however, of more 
doubtful value: he proposed the “ground” or “single tax” by which 
he would have the state appropriate by taxation all unearned incre- 
ment— that is, all increase in values of real estate due to the growth 
of population, public improvements, and location. The owner would 
thus profit by the increase in the value of his real estate only to the 
extent of the improvements he had put upon it. In WOO Jacob Riis 
published his startling survey of the New York slums in a book 
entitled How the Other Half Lives. The work of Riis is especially 
significant because of its influence upon Roosevelt when the latter 
was president of the police commission of New York. The most 
prolific literature of criticism during the last few years of the nine- 
teenth century was that of the Utopian novel. Of the numerous 
works of this type, the most famous was f’dward Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward 2000-1887. In this novel, an ideal society is portrayed as 
existing in the year two thousand under a regime of socialism. Social 
conditions in this Utopia are compared with those in the United 
States in 1 887 so as to show up the latter in a most unfavorable liglit. 

The era of the real Muckrakers opened in 1902 when Lincoln 
Steffens began publishing his series of articles in McClure’s on the 
“Shame of the Cities,” later published as a book. With accuracy and 
great journalistic talent Steffens portrayed the corrupt alliance 
between business and municipal government. By a remarkable coin- 
cidence Ida M. Tarbell and Ray Stannard Baker were at the same 
time publishing in McClure’s their respective studies on the Standard 
Oil Company and the exploitation of the Negro. Other popular 
magazines were soon carrying articles and stories of the same tenor. 

Many books were also written which attacked the serial, political, 
and economic maladies of the time, particularly the abuses and 
political power of the corporations. Besides Tarbell’s History of the 
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Standard Oil Company, several other books dealing primarily with 
corporate practices and the relation of government and big business 
should be mentioned! 'T'homas Lawson's Frenzied Finance, giving 
the story of Amalgamated Copper; Gustavus Myer’s History of the 
Great American Fortunes— most or all of which, he concluded, were 
based upon rotten nest eggs-; Charles Edward Russell, The Great- 
est Trust in the World, an expose of tl»e inside workings of the beef 
trust; Upton Sinclair, the Jungle, a novel dealing with conditions 
in the stockyards and slaughterhouses, where filth, disease, and care- 
lessness were so unbelievable that those who read its pages— including 
Roosevelt— were scarcely able to eat meat afterward: and David 
Graham Phillips, The Treason of the Senate, in which he pictures 
some prominent leaders in the Senate as hired agents of the corpora- 
tions and not representatives ol the people who elected them. Such 
writings as these aroused the public conscience and contributed 
greatly to Roosevelt’s attitude and policy. 

In the face of such exposures the great corporations continued The monopo- 
their arrogance and their monopolistic trends. Of particular signifi- 
cance was the consolidation of railroad systems. In the fall of 1901 *poraums; 
the Northern Securities Gompany, capitalized at $400,000,000, was the Northern 
organized as a holding company to take over the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific, and tlte Cliicago, Burlington and Quincy. For 
the organization of this giant tor|)oration J. P. Morgan, E. H. Harri- 
man, and James J. Hill were mainly responsible. It was an actual 
monopoly of transportation in the Northwest and a potential mo- 
iiojjoly in the entire West. But this was not all, because Harriman 
was rapidly acquiring control of trunk lines to the Atlantic seaboard 
and woultl attempt to dominate the transportation system of the 
entire country. 

President Roosevelt had been observing the recent operations of 
these great railroad and financial magnates with anxiety and resent- Northern 
ment; and he had Attorney Cicneral P. C. Knox enter suit under the Securities 
Sherman Antitrust Act for the dissolution of the Northern Securities Company 
Company. Having been taken up by appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court, a final decisioti on the case was handed down on 
March 4, 1904. The Court held, in a five-to-four decision, that the 
railroad merger was accomplished by the Northern Securities Com- 
pany in violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act, and it ordered the 
dissolution of the Company. This decision le versed the doctrine of 
the Knight case and resuscitated the long inanimate carcass of the 
Sherman Antitrust Law. 

Throughout his two administrations Roosevelt continued to prose- 
cute the monopolies, large cotporations, and railroads for violation 
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of the Shernian Antitrust Act and of the interstate commerce laws 
to be discussed later. Twenty-five important suits were entered 
against corporations, several of which eventually ended in favor of 
the government: the beef trust, the sugar trust, the fertilizer trust, 
the tobacco trust, and a number of others were dissolved; but in 
each case these vast interlocking interests managed to get back 
together in a different form. Roosevelt was proud to be called the 
“trust buster” because of the political value of such a title; but he 
soon reached the conclusion that “trus^ busting” was a futile gesture, 
and that trust regulation was the only effective way by which great 
corporations cou'd be held within the limits of civilized ethics. 

While he continued to bring suit under the Sherman Antitrust 
Act against interstate corporations, Roosevelt’s chief efforts were now 
directed toward the regulation of trusts. At his suggestion. Congress 
passed an act establishing a Department of Commerce and Labor— 
with Cabinet rank. In this department there was a Bureau of Cor- 
porations charged with the duty of investigating the operations and 
conduct of interstate corporations and making a report on its find- 
ings. The Bureau of Corporations was to prove one of his deadliest 
and most effective weapons in dealing with interstate <;prporations. 

Doubtless one of the causes tor Roosevelt’s sudden urgency in 
pressing for the establishment of the new department with its Bureau 
of Corporations was the h^rowing experience through which he and 
the American public had gone in the summer and fall of 1902 with 
the strike in the anthracite coal mines of eastern Pennsylvania. 

In the winter of 1902 the anthracite miners began to present 
demands for a reduction of the hours of labor from ten to nine hours, 
for a twenty per cent increase in wages, and for payment on the 
basis of the gross weight of coal mined rather than the net amount 
weighed after the impurities were removed. The operators refused 
to consider the miners’ demands; and John Mitchell, president of 
the United Mine Workers, ordered a strike on May 12, 1902, which 
was obeyed by at least 140,000 miners. Mitchell exercised a restrain- 
ing influence on the polyglot mass of strikers, and there was little 
violence and sabotage during the four months of the strike. His 
conduct and that of the miners won the sympathy of the public 
despite the deprivations which, in the fall of the year, threatened 
widespread suffering and inconvenience. On the other hand, the 
attitude of the operators brought only public disapproval. 

Roosevelt, too, was completely out of sympathy with the operators 
from the very beginning; and as the summer wore on into fall and 
as many industries and institutions, particularly schools, closed down, 
he began to plan drastic action. Having failed in an attempt to bring 
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the operators and strikers together in a compromise settlement, in 
desperation the President held a meeting of the operators and the 
leaders of the United Mine Workers at the White House on October 
3, 1902. But the operators would yield nothing. On the contrary, 
according to Roosevelt, they displayed “extraordinary stupidity and 
bad temper.** The President became so outraged at the arrogance 
and discourtesy of one of the operators that he later remarked: “If it 
wasn*t for the high office I hold, I would have taken him by the seat 
of the breeches and the nape of the neck and chucked him out of 
that window.** The conference broke down without a settlement 
and then Roosevelt began to prepare plans to seize the mines and 
attempt the impossible expediency of having the army mine the coal. 
While preparing to seize the mines. Secretary of War Root was in 
consultation with J. P. Morgan who passed on to the operators the 
threat of seizure. The operators finally gave way before such pressure, 
and on October 13 they agreed to the appointment of an arbitration 
commission to settle the strike. 

At last the commission was appointed, and on March 20, 1903, 
after several months of negotiations with the strikers and the oper- 
ators, it awarded the miners a ten per cent increase in wages, the 
eight- and nine-hour day, and the right to have a union check- 
weighman at the coal scales. But the union was not given official 
recognition as a bargaining agent. 

THE ELECTION OF 1904 

Roosevelt’s policy during his first term had won the strong support 
of the rank and file of voters, but the party bosses and the agents of 
the corporate interests preferred a more conservative President. The 
conservatives could not, however, stem the tide of his popularity; 
furthermore, they were pleased because he had not included tariff 
reduction in his list of projxised reforms. Therefore no tangible 
opposition to Roosevelt developed, and he was nominated bv accla- 
mation by the Republican national convention meeting in }une, 
1904. As a concession to the conservatives, known as “standpatters, 
Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana was nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency. 

The Democratic Party, having suffered defeat twice under the 
leadership of Bryan and the Western and Southern wings of the 
party, swung back to the control of the East and nominated the con- 
servatives, Judge Alton B. Parker of New York and Henry G. 
Davis of West Virginia, for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. 
Parker repudiated free silver*, and it was hoped by the Democratic 
leaders that his conservatism would appeal favorably to those busi- 
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ness interests that might consider Roosevelt too dangerous for them 
to support. Parker’s nomination resulted in a large portion of the 
old Alliance-Populist elements of the Democratic Party in the West 
either staying at home or voting for Roosevelt. The corporations 
disappointed the Democrats and threw their support to Roosevelt 
by contributing the greater part of the $2,195,000 Republican 
campaign fund. 

The result of the election was an overwhelming victory for 
Roosevelt, who received 336 electoral votes to Parker’s 140. Roose- 
velt carried all the states outside the Sesuth and even there he carried 
West Virginia. This overwhelming victory was due in the main to 
Roosevelt’s great popularity, won by his personal traits as well as 
by his policies as President. 

Roosevelt’s second administration 

"Tomorrow I shall come into my office in my own light. Then 
watch out for me!” Roosevelt is reported to have said this to some 
friends on the day of his inauguration. Actually, he had not waited 
for this gieat event; in his message to Congress in December, 1904, 
the President recommended Federal regulation of interstate indus 
trial, financial, and railway corporations. As has already been noted 
(see p. 565) , the Interstate Commerce Art of 1887 had pioved ineffec- 
tive as an agency lor regulating railroad rates. The railroads had the 
right to appeal all rulings*of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to the Fedeial couits, and the rulings of the Commission could not 
go into effect until a final decision on them had been lendeied by the 
courts. This practice proved fatal, for an aveiage of four years was 
required to carry such cases through the courts, and in a few in- 
stances twelve were required. The law of 1887, then, was virtually 
a dead letter when Roosevelt came to office. 

The law had, however, been stiengthened to some extent by the 
Elkins Act passed in 1903. This act increased the penalty on rail- 
roads and shippers for giving and receiving rebates, and granted to 
the Federal courts the power to issue cease and desist injunctions 
against the parties to a rebate agreement. 

In his message to Congress in December, 1905, the President urged 
the immediate passage of a law to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or some other Federal body the right to fix the maximum 
rates (subject to judicial appeal) . Although the railroads mobilized 
all their forces of resistance to prevent any such action as the Presi- 
dent was proposing. Congress passed the Hepburn Act on June 29, 
1906. The law gave the Interstate Commerce Commission the power 
to fix maximum rates; and the carrier had to abide by tlie decision 
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of the Commission until a Federal court had reversed it. The law 
also granted the Commission jurisdiction over other common car- 
riers, such as express and Pullman cars, bridges, ferries, pipe lines, 
and refrigerator cars. Although the Hepburn Act had defects that 
were to be remedied trom time to time, still it proved to be a most 
important step in establishing fair dealing on the part of carriers. 

The passage of the Hepburn Bill was followed by the enactment Unsanitary 
of two laws for the protection ot the health of the public. These 
measures were the Meat Inspection Act and the Pure Food and Drug packing 
Act. This activity of Congress in the field of public health was due homes 
to a series of revelations concerning the meat-packing business and 
that of patent medicines and prepared foods. Upton Sinclair, in his 
novel the Jungle (published early in 1906) , revealed unsanitary 
conditions in the meat-packing industry that caused a wave of 
nausea to sweep the country. A carelul investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture confirmed the charges made by Sinclair. This 
investigation showed that meat was shoveled from filthy wooden 
floors, along with splinters, dirt, '‘floor filth and the expectoration of 
tuberculous and other diseased 'tvorkeis,** and hauled Irom room to 
room in “rotten box cars.*’ Chunks of dirty, spoiled meat, pieces of 
hide, and strands of rope weie found to liave been ground up 
together in making potted ham. 

Aroused by these revelations, Roosevelt gave his vigorous support The Meat 
to an effort made by Congress to put an end to these nefarious prac- 
ticcs. In line with the President s wishes, the Meat Inspection Act 
was passed on July 1, 1906. This act required that all meat intended 
for interstate (ommerce be inspected by the Federal government 
and that packing houses must olxserve certain .sanitary regulations. 

The battle for meat inspection was dosely related to the passage The Pure 
of the Pure Food and Drug Act. Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief chemist of 
the Department of Agriculture, had been for some years analyzing ^ 
patent medicines and canned and other types of piepared food, and 
he had revealed the fact that the patent medicines, many of which 
usually held out promises to c urc all known disca.ses, were either 
harmless and worthless concoctions of herbs or weie dangerous com- 
binations of habit-forming drugs such as cocaine and opium. The 
wind was taken out of the sails of the patent medicine and prepared- 
food manufacturers by the revelations of conditions in the packing 
houses and by disclosures made by Dr. Wiley and his ‘ poison squad. 

The Pure Food and Drug Act, passed on June 23, 1906, prohibited 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of foods and drugs falsely 
labeled or containing poisonous or harmful ingredients. The Meat 
Inspection Act and the Pure Food and Drug Act were amended from 
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time to time to remedy weaknesses that time and the ingenuity of 
unprincipled men uncovered. 

In the spring and summer of 1907 there were ominous signs that 
the era of prosperity which had contributed so much to Roosevelt’s 
popularity might be approaching its end. Stock-market breaks, fol- 
lowed by a steady decline and rapidly tightening credit and occa- 
sional failures of large business houses, were as the large scattered 
rain drops before the storm. The world of high hnance and big 
business blamed the President for wjhat seemed an approaching 
disaster. Many of them rushed to Washington to urge him to cease 
his prosecutions, regulations, and investigations of the corporations 
—in other words, according to their view, to cease the “persecution” 
of business, which had undermined public confidence. Roosevelt’s 
reply to such appeals and upbraiding was: “If trouble comes from 
having the light turned on ... it is not really due to the light but to 
the misconduct which is exposed.” 

In October (1907) the financial storm struck Wall Street, the 
financial nerve center of the country. Stocks crashed, brokers were 
ruined, there were runs on virtually every bank in New York, and 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company— the third largcst*bank in New 
York— and a dozen or so smaller banks had to close. Panic swept out 
from New York over the country and for a while money could not be 
obtained and business was ^raost at a standstill. The President laid 
the blame on the speculators, the “malefactors ol great wealth,” as 
he called them. Nevertheless, he did take a decisive part toward 
ending the panic. He had Secretary of the Treasury George B. 
Cortelyou place $25,000,000 of government funds in the New York 
banks, apparently at the disposal of J. P. Morgan, presumably to 
meet runs on the larger New York banks and supply funds to the 
stock-exchange houses. Within a few weeks recovery set in; and, 
although there was no such boom as that which existed before the 
panic, the country enjoyed moderate prosperity, and Roosevelt 
retained the popularity that he had been so fearful of losing. 

The panic of 1907 was world-wide in extent, although its severesi 
phase was felt in America. The causes are not difficult to discover 
From 1900 to 1904 the total capitalization of million dollar corpora- 
tions had increased from five billion to twenty billion dollars, and 
there were hundreds of smaller corporations whose capitalizations 
added more billions. These corporations placed their stocks and 
bonds on the market, and by 1907 the stock market was gorged and 
was suffering from "indigestible securities.” During this period of 
expansion the speculative fever had been high, and business had 
been capitalized far beyond its earning capacity. It may be, too. 
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that Roosevelt’s policy of ‘‘trust busting” and regulation and the 
exposure of the misdeeds of the corporations did contribute some- 
thing to the panic; but this contribution was in the nature of a pre- 
cipitant and had nothing to do with the fundamental causes. 

It is possible that the panic might have been lessened had there 
been a more elastic currency. Somewhat impressed by this idea, in 
1908 Congress passed the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, which authorized 
the national banks, for a limited period, to issue emergency currency 
based on commercial paper and state and municipal bonds. In pass- 
ing this act Congress incorporated a section providing for the crea- 
tion of a National Monetary Commission to study the banking and 
currency systems of the world. The report of this commission in 
1912 was to provide the basis for the establishment of the Federal 
Reseive System. 

In his first message to Congress in December, 1901, Roosevelt 
expressed the conviction that “the forest and water problems are 
perhaps the most vital internal problems of the Uniteci States,” and 
lie urged that a comprehensive program for the preservation and 
reclamation of the natural resources of the country be adopted. 
Fiom the long-time viewpoint the President was stating the truth. 
All the farm lands in the area of plentiful rainfall were being eroded; 
and in the South, where rainfall was excessive and there was little 
snow or ice to check erosion in the winter, the soil was being washed 
off at a terrifying late. Of the original stand of timber estimated at 
about 800,000,000 acres, only about one fourth remained in 1900, 
and three fourths of this was in private hands. As a result of denud- 
ing the lorests and the erosion that followed, the once beautiful, 
navigable streams were so badly silted and hlled with sandbars 
that they were unable in times of excessive rains to carry off the 
water, with the result that Hoods were ever on the increase. Of 
course, navigation was becoming more and more difficult and 
uncertain. 

Water-power sites were being rapidly taken up under franchises 
for which the power companies paid little, but which, under the 
inviolability of contracts so caicfully guarded by the United States 
Supreme Court, ran in perpetuity. Much of the natural mineral 
resources, such as coal, iron, copper, lead, oil, gas, and sulphur, had 
fallen into the hands of the great industrial organizations and rail- 
roads and were being ruinously exploited with an eye on the profits 
of today and no thought of the needs of tomorrow. 

The President, who became a crusader for conservation, was not 
a pioneer in the field. Gifford Pinchot of the Division of Forestry 
in the Department of the Interior, Francis G. Newlands, Congress- 
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man from Nevada, and Robert La Follette of Wisconsin were three 
outstanding and powerful advocates of conservation before Roose- 
velt took the lead in the hglit. But conservation would not have made 
any appreciable advance had Roosevelt not taken up the cause with 
his accustomed enthusiasm and ability to popularize and dramatize. 
Roosevelt made full use of (and, according to some strict legalists, 
stretched) his executive authority in putting into operation what- 
ever conservation laws already existed and in pushing others that 
were needed tlirough Congress. He promptly began the withdrawal 
of timber lands from sale under tiie ForW Reserve Act of 1891; and, 
before the end of his second administration, he had set aside in 
national forests nearly 1.50,000,000 acres. In addition to this he with- 
drew by executive order about 8.5,000,000 acres of coal and phosphate 
lands and 1,. 500, 000 acres for power and irrigation dams. 

The President very early turned his attention to the reclamation 
measures which had been consistently urged upon Congress by 
members from the semiaiid states of the West, especially by Francis 
G. Newlands of Nevada. With Roosevelt’s strong backing, the 
Reclamation Act, usually called the Newlands Act, was passed by 
Congress in 1902. Newlands estimated that between i4P,000,000 and 
100,000,000 acres ol fertile desert lands could be eventually irrigated 
and brought under cultivation by the construction of dams on the 
upper reaches of the stress, which would impound the water 
coming from the melting of the winter’s snow and the spring rains. 
The law as enacted set aside all money from the sale of public land 
in sixteen Western states for the purpose of constructing dams, 
canals, tunnels, and ditches for conveying the impounded water to 
the fields. The cost per acre— estimated at about thirty dollars— of 
constructing the iiTigation ditches would be assessed against the pur- 
chaser. All funds paid in this fashion by the settler and all that were 
collected from the sale of public lands in the West were placed in a 
revolving fund for the construction of more dams and irrigation 
facilities. 

Conservation is a nation-wide problem and cannot be solved 
without the co-operation of the state governments. To secure such 
co-operation President Roosevelt called a conference in Washington 
in May, 1908, to which the governors of all the states, the justices of 
the Supreme Court, members of Congress, and eminent scientists 
were invited. This distinguished gathering served the purpose both 
of advertising the importance of conservation and of obtaining the 
co-operation of the state governments. The governors in forty states 
immediately appointed state commissions to study the problem of 
conservation in each particular state, and President Roosevelt ap- 
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pointed a National Conservation Commission to continue the work 
already initiated by the Bureau of Corporations, the Inland Water- 
ways Commission, and the Forestry Bureau. In this way Roosevelt 
further educated the American people in the necessity of conserving 
their natural resources. Indeed, his work for conservation was perhaps 
the finest service he ever performed for his country. 

During Roosevelt s two administrations a progressive movement 
made considerable headway in the states and cities. This movement 
was of great importance because of its immediate bearing on the 
policies of the national government under Roo.scvelt and his two 
successors. There were progressives of botli parties in all states and 
localities, but the Republican Party supplied the most effective 
leaders in state politics, such as Robert La Follette of Wisconsin, 
Hiram Johnson of California, and Charles Evans Hughes of New 
York. In addition to cleaning up local gralt, many fundamental 
reforms in state and municipal governments were eflected during 
the Roosevelt era and that of his two successois. The most important 
of these political reforms were the initiative, lefcrcndum, and recall, 
the direct primary, and the direct election of United States Senators. 

The initiative is a device by which the voters tan initiate laws 
by petition and compel the legislatures to consider them. The reler- 
cndiim is a procedure by which bills passed by the legislatures are 
referred to the people for final decision. The lecall is a plan by 
which a certain percentage of the voters, by petition, tan compel a 
state official to resign or stand tor re-election. The initiative and 
referendum were adopted first in South Dakota in 1898, and within 
a little more than ten years a store ol states, chiefly in the West, had 
adopted these twin measures. Some of the slates have also made use 
of the recall. 

The direct primary, which is a system of nominating by popular 
ballot rather than by the convention system, was aimed directly at 
ridding the states and cities of boss rule, but it has fallen short of its 
aim. The delegates to the party nominating conventions were, before 
the adoption of the direct primary, elected by cauc uses composed of 
only a fraction of the voters, usually the state and local officeholders 
and members of the party machine. The direct primary gave all 
members of the party a right to vote on the selection of a nominee 
and thus made it possible to overthrow boss rule by a sufficient num- 
ber of' interested citizens voting. Under the leadership of Governor 
Robert M. La Follette, Wisconsin passed a direct primatj law in 
1903 rec|uiring political parties to nominate their candidates by 
ballot, and within a few yeare most of the states had adopted the 
system. 
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The direct election of United States Senators was effected by some 
of the states long before the adoption of the Seventeenth Amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution. This was done by holding pri- 
maries in which the voters expressed their preferences for United 
States Senators. Of course the state legislatures had no obligation 
under the Federal Constitution to support the person designated 
by the preferential primary; but the political fortunes of the mem- 
bers might act as a restraining influence tor those who should oppose 
the popular mandate. This method of 4 .hoosing Senators was cumber- 
some and not at all dependable where the political parties were 
evenly divided; and there began a strong agitation for a constitu- 
tional amendment requiring direct election. This demand was met 
when the Seventeenth Amendment was added to the Constitution. 
This Amendment was proposed by Congress in 1909 but was not 
hnally ratified by the states until 1913. 

These political reforms, designed in the interest of democracy, 
soon resulted in extensive social legislation which had been so long 
demanded but which had been defeated by the vested interests acting 
through the political machines. Of first importance was the labor 
legislation enacted eventually in most of the states, vdtich was similar 
in character to the factory and mine laws passed in Great Britain fifty 
to seventy years before. The employment of children under fourteen 
years of age in factories Avas forbidden, and school attendance was 
made compulsory on children thus banned horn factory work. The 
maximum number of work hours for women and children was 
prescribed; and employers were made liable for injuries received 
by employees while at work. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1908 

Roosevelt could easily have won the nomination of his party in 
1908 if he had been willing to accept it; but his decision against a 
third term, announced immediately after the election of 1904, had 
not been changed. He was eager, however, to secure the nomination 
of a candidate who, if elected, would carry out his policies. In the 
liberal or progressive group there were several outstanding possi- 
bilities. Of these, Roosevelt’s preference was his Secretary of War, 
William Howard Taft. Taft had ardently supported Roosevelt’s 
reform program and was on cordial relations with the President. 
Moreover, as Federal judge he had given opinions that were accept- 
able to the conservative wing of the party. Taft was also genial and 
likable and was blessed with exceptional good nature, which was 
nourished by a healthy body weighing three hundred and fifty 
pounds. 
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Having decided in favor of Taft and to leave no stone unturned Republican 
to bring about his nomination, Roosevelt made effective use of his 
power over the patronage in the interest of his prot^g^. Accordingly, 
when the Republican convention met in Chicago in June, 1908, Taft 
was nominated on the first ballot, although seven other candidates 
received votes. As a sop to the conservatives, James S. Sherman of 
New York was selected for the Vice-Presidency. The Republican 
platform gave unstinted praise to Roosevelt’s “great achievements” 
and declared in favor of a continuation of his program for the con- 
servation of natural resources and the reclamation of arid lands. It 
also advocated tariff revision. Such duties were to be imposed as 
would “equal the diffeience between the cost of production at home 
and abroad together with a reasonable profit to American industries.” 

T here was also a promise of a more strict regulation of monopolies 
and a more rigid supervision of lailroads by the Intel state Commerce 
Commission. 

The Democratic Party under conservative leadership had been ^tfmocratic 
badly defeated in the campaign of 1904. It was natural, therefore, 
that in the next campaign there should be a swing toward the left. 

Since Bryan all along had been the outstanding leader of the liberal 
element in the party, he was now hailed as the logical standard- 
bearer. He was therefore nominated duly, 1908) on the first ballot 
by an overwhelming majority. John W. Kern of Indiana was chosen 
for second place. The Democrats declared in their platform that the 
paramount issue was “Shall the people rule?” They contended that 
popular government had been jeopardized by Roosevelt’s selection 
of his successor, by Speaker Cannon s c ontrol of the House of P*.epre- 
sentatives, and by the hold of big business on the government under 
Republican rule. T here was also a dear commitment in favor of a 
reduction of the tariff rates, of an effective restraint on injunctions 
issued by the Federal courts, and of the destruction of monopolies. 

The campaign was less exciting than is usual with Presidential 
elections, although both Bryan and Taft made extensive speaking 
tours. The progressive Republicans were not enthusiastic about Taft 
because they did not feel sure tliat he would give wholehearted 
support to the Roosevelt program. However, Roosevelt s approval 
had stamped him as a liberal, and the conservative trend of his deci- 
sions a's judge furnished a guaranty against radicalism. He thus had 
two strings to his bow, and his friends were able to present him as a 
progressive in the West and a conservative in the East. By persistent 
hammering on the tariff issue Bryan was able to maneuver Taft into 
a promise of downward revision of the tariff. Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, endorsed Bryan because 
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of the stand of the Democrats in opposition to the use of injunctions 
in labor disputes. 

Rftuiis of Despite an earnest effort on the part of himself and his supporters, 

the election gryan again went down in defeat. Taft received 321 electoral votes to 
162 for Bryan. The latter carried the “solid South,” including 
Tennessee, the border state of K.entucky, and three Western slates 
(Nebraska, Colorado, and Nevada) . His popular vote, although 
smaller than in 1896, was nearly a million and a third in excess ol 
that received by Parker in 1904. There were several minor parties 
in the held, but none of them extepfthe SiKialist showed any con- 
siderable strength. The Socialist candidate, Eugene Debs, received 
420,890 votes. This campaign proved to be the death knell of the 
Populist Party, for their candidate, 'I’liomas E. Watson ol (leorgia, 
polled less than thirty thousand votes. I'his poor showing was due 
to the fact that in building their platiorms, the Dcmociats and 
Republicans had used most of the planks of the oiiginal Populist 
platform. The Populists therefore had few distinctive ptinciples ol 
importance on which to stand. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF WIU lAM HOWARD TAFr 

The anriMon When William Howard Taft (IS.*)?- 19.30) took up the mantle 

of Taft dropped by Roosevelt it was genexally expected that the policy of the 

latter would be continued by his successor. Yet the diffcxences in 
temperament and the divergenc ies of views ol the two men wan anted 
consideiable skepticism as to the realization ol this hope. Taft’s 
high regard for the law and his reverence for the rights ol piopcity, 
together with his dislxke of coxitrovexsy, wexe not the kind of cpiali- 
ties most needed in carrying out the reforms inauguiated by the 
pugnacious Rough Rider. Furthermore, to leave him unhampered, 
Roosevelt soon left lor the wilds of Africa, where he hunted big 
game for a year. Being thus deprived of the inspiration that had 
come to him Irom the crusading zeal of his mentor, Talt to some 
extent lapsed unconsciously into his natural conservatism. It may 
be too that he felt that the country needed a vacation after seven 
strenuous years of agitation. Even so, the new President sponsored a 
number of reforms— more than he was given credit for by his critics. 

The Cabinet In forming his Cabinet Taft gave six positions to lawyers, whose 
legal advice, he hoped, would be of great seiwice in completing and 
perfecting the machinery of reform. For Secretary of State he chose 
Philander C. Knox, a Senator from Pennsylvania, who had at one 
time been Attorney General under Roosevelt. For the post of Attor- 
ney General he selected George W. Wickersham, an able lawyer of 
New York. This was a wise choice, because the President woulci need 
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a capable corporation lawyer to execute his program for the prosecu- 
tion of the trusts. 

At Taft s accession the Republican Party was divided into two conserva- 
groups, the progressives and the conservatives. (The latter were 
often called “standpatters” or the “Old Guard.”) By avoiding the 
tariff question and other controversial issues, Roosevelt had been 
reasonably successful in inducing the two groups to pull together 
as a single team. But even Roosevelt, with all his skill as a political 
leader, was unable to keep the Old (iuard in line with his policies 
at the end of his term. From the outset, therefore, 'J'aft was con- 
fronted with a difficult problem. To win support from both groups 
sufficient to insure the success of his proposals would require a type 
of leadership not possessed by the new President. His stubborn hon- 
esty and other noble traits of character did not atone for his inepti- 
tude as a polituian, which caused him more than once to muff ‘a 
situation ol important political significance. He was inclined to make 
a strong bid for the support of the con.scrvatives, being convinced 
that their support woulci be necessary for the success of his measures. 

Such a stand, however, would alienate the piogiessives, who were 
earnest advocates of the Roosevelt policies that Talt also was anxious 
to put into effect. 

The first important problem with which the new incumbent had The Payne- 
to grapple was the tariff. In recent years a good deal of dissatisfaction 
had arisen over the steep rates of the tariff of 1 897 (the Dingley Act) , 
which was held partially responsiole lor tiie high cost of living and 
the rapid growth of t'usts. Opposition was especially strong in the 
agricultural Middle West. This section felt that the high tariff was 
not only forcing high prices on c onsumers but, by restricting trade 
with foreign nations, was hampering the export of iarm products 
and thereby reduc ing their prices. Acting promptly on the pledge 
of his party to revise the tariff, Taft called Congress in extra session 
(March, 1909) and the tariff question was taken up immediately. 

A tariff bill sponsored by Sereno E. Payne of New York, f.hairman 
of the Ways and Means Comr.iiitee, passed the House on April 9. 

Although it had been framed on data received only from interested 
manufacturers, it provided for an important, although not a drastic, 
reduction in rates. 

In the Senate the bill, under the leadership of Nelson W. Aldrich 
of Rhode Island, an ardent protectionist, was revised so as to raise 
most of the rates above those fixed by the House. The increases were 
strongly opposed by a group of progressive Republican Senaton 
from the Middle West, including Robert M. La Follette of Wis- 
consin, Albert B. Cummins of Iowa, Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana, 
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and Jonathan B. Dolliver of Iowa. They carried on a vigorous but 
ineffective speaking campaign against the Senate revisions and seven 
of tliem voted against the Paync-Aldricli Bill in its final passage. 
According to a high authority on the tariff, the “act as finally passed 
brought no real breach in the tariff wall, and no downward revision 
of any serious consequence.” Most of the reductions were on articles 
that needed no protection or would not be affected by the tariff. The 
most objectionable feature of the bill was the retention, with only 
slight changes, of the high duty on raw wpol and woolen cloth. The 
woolen manufacturers were making profits as high as fifty per cent 
and there w'as no reason for continuing the high rates for their 
benefit. 
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Although Taft was in favor of revision downward (in accordance 
with his campaign pledge) , he made no serious effort exc ept in pri- 
vate to influence the action of Congress while the measure was being 
debated. If he had used his power over the patronage as a club he 
might have coerced recalcitrant Congressmen into support of down- 
ward revision. However, while the bill was in conference he made 
a last-minute fight for a lowering of rates. As a result he secured a 
few c onc essions in favor of downward revision. The President signed 
the bill (August 9, 1909) , although he was not satisfied with it. 
However, he regarded the act as a sincere effort at revision, and 
feared that a veto of the measure would divide the Republican Part) 
The prcjgressive Republicans were disappointed at his attitude, 
and this dissatisfaction was aggravated by a speech made by Taft 
at Winona, Minne.sota, in which he defended the Payne- Aldrich 
Act as the best tariff law ever passed by the Republican Party. The 
disagreement over the tariff more clearly defined the line of separa- 
tion between progressives and conservatives. This breach was now 
widened to the point at which the progressives had become insur- 
gents and were so known. 

Another serious cause of the breach between Taft and the pro- 
gressives was the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy. Richard A. Ballinger 
of Washington was appointed by Taft to succeed James R. Garfield, 
who had served as Secretary of the Interior under Roosevelt. Garfield 
had withdrawn from public entry some lands in Wyoming and 
Montana on or near which were possible water-power sites. Believ- 
ing that this action was not legal, Ballinger had restored this land 
to public entry, thereby making it possible for the land to pass into 
private ownership. Pinchot, head of the Forestry Division in the 
Department of Agriculture (his division had been transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture) , was strongly opposed to this policy, 
feeling that conservation was so important that the law should be 
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stretched to cover it. Ballinger also aroused the opposition of Louis 
Glavis, one of his subordinates, by turning over to a private corpora- 
tion some coal lands in Alaska. Glavis contended that this was an 
unwarranted transfer and was based in part tm claims that were 
invalid. Pinchot became deeply involved in the controversy by 
writing to Senator Dolliver against Ballinger and in support of 
Glavis. 

Ballinger made an elaborate defense of his action. After a careful 
study of the documents, Taft came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing in the charges upon which Ballinger “could be found guilty 
of either incompetency, inefficiency, disloyalty to the interests of the 
government, or dishonesty.” Accordingly, he dismissed Glavis and 
afterward removed Pinchot. By so doing Taft widened the breach 
between himself and the progressive Republicans, who generally 
sided with Pinchot and felt that the President was not a friend of. 
conservation. To relieve his chief of embarrassment Ballinger later 
resigned from the Cabinet (March 6, 1911). The case was investi- 
gated by a committee of Congress but with unsatisfactory results. The 
majority of the committee, including the regular Republican mem- 
bers, exonerated Ballinger; a minority, made up of Insurgent Repub- 
licans and Democrats, declared against him. 

In their contest with the conservative wing of their party the The speak- 
Insurgent Republicans soon learned that by co-operating with the 
Democrats the two groups could control Congress. I'hey made full Power of the 
use of their power in their effort to deprive the Speaker of the House speaker 
of the quasi-dictatorial power that he had been wielding over that 
body for some time. The Speaker appointed a majority of the mem- 
bers of all committees, including that of the important Rules Com- 
mittee. This latter committee, with a membership of only five, was 
dominated by the Speaker. Since it interpreted the rules, it had 
virtual control over procedure, and the Speaker could determine 
whether a measure could or could not come to a vote. No member 
of the House could speak on the floor unless the Speaker chose to 
recogni/e him. Nor did the Speaker fail to take advantage of this 
autocratic power. 

At this time the Speaker of the House was Joseph G. Cannon of "Vncle Joe" 
Illinois (“Uncle Joe,” as he was generally called) . An exceptionally 
shrewd politician and a cynical realist, he was conservative to the 
point of being reactionary, and he used his great power in promoting 
conservative policies and in strengthening the hold of the Repub- 
lican Party on the country. Feeling that “Uncle Joe” was wielding his Chartge in tite 
influence in support of the interests, the Insurgents and Democrats 
made a vig^orous fight to pare down his authority. They were able to 
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put through the House a resolution offered by George W. Norris of 
Nebraska to have the Rules Committee selected by the whole House 
instead of by the Speaker (March, 1910) . The next House, being 
under the control of the Democrats, went still further in the revision 
of the rules. Under the practice now adopted, the Speaker was 
deprived of the right to select the other committees, the members 
of which were to be chosen by the Ways and Means Committee with 
the approval of the whole House. After these changes were made the 
House ceased to be under the domination of its presiding officer. 

In the election of 1910 the people had'<their first opportunity to 
pass upon the record so far made by Taft and the Republican Party, 
and the verdict was against both. The Democrats won a decisive 
victory over the Republicans, electing 223 members of the House 
of Representatives to 168 Republicans. One Socialist, Victor L. 
Berger of Wisconsin, was elected. The Democrats also gained eight 
seats in the Senate. The Republicans still held a majority in this 
house, the proportion being 51 Republicans to 41 Democrats. Of 
those who bore the Republican label, however, a do/en or more 
were Insurgents. These, together with the Democrats, constituted 
a majority and by voting together they could control the Senate. This 
victory enabled the Democrats to organize the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the next Congress with Champ Clark of Missouri as 
Speaker and Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama as Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

As a concession to the demand for a downward revision of the 
tariff, Taft negotiated a treaty of reciprocity with Canada. By this 
treaty (signed January 7, 1911) the tariff was lowered on more than 
four hundred articles coming in from Canada and was entirely 
removed on about one hundred others. Lumber, wood pulp, wheat 
and some other agricultural products, and a few raw materials were 
admitted into both countries free of duty. Since the treaty involved 
taxation it had to be ratified by both the House and the Senate. The 
agreement was in line with the demand of the Democrats for a reduc- 
tion of the tariff, and therefore the Democratic House gave the treaty 
its endorsement. There was considerable opposition to it in the 
Senate, but Taft finally secured its acceptance (July, 1911) . 

The treaty still had a difficult hurdle to surmount— that of winning 
the acceptance of the Canadian government. There was opposition 
to it in Canada by the manufacturing interests, who saw in the agree- 
ment a lowering of the protectionist bars. But the chief objection 
came from the people, who feared that reciprocity would be the 
first step toward annexation. Ground for this apprehension was 
given by an unwise utterance of Speaker Clark in the House of 
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Representatives. Clark said that he favored reciprocity because he 
hoped to see the day when Canada would be added to the United 
Sutes. The Canadian government, now in the hands of the Liberal 
party, with the aged Sir Wilfrid Laurier as premier, was favorable 
to the treaty; but the opposition was so strong that Sir Wilfrid dis- 
solved Parliament and submitted the question to a vote of the people. 
In the election (held September 21, 1911) the vote was overwhelm- 
ingly against the treaty: so reciprocity with Canada w'as finally lost. 

I he role that Taft was called on to play — that of carrying forward 
reforms that had been started by another— did not make a dramatic 
appeal to the public. Furthermore, he did not know how to publicize 
his achievements and present them in the most favorable light. Then, 
too, although his fine qualities won the esteem and affection of the 
people, they did not command that aggressive admiration and loy- 
alty which the colorful personality of Roosevelt inspired. Taft there- 
fore did not get full credit for the iclorms that he seiuied. Especially 
unfair was the general appraisal of his attitude toward conservation; 
for he was not only a firm advocate of the conservation ot our natural 
resources and the reclamation of arid lands, but he was able to secure 
impoitant legislation in furtherance of these aims. At his request 
Congress set aside as a part of the public domain large areas of coal 
lands in Alaska, thus removing all doubt as to the legality of with- 
di awing them from private entry. For the first time, oil lands were 
also set aside for public use. Congress authorized a loan of $20,000,000 
to be used in promoting irrigation projects. The President appointed 
as Pinchot’s successor Ileiiry S. Graves of the Yale School of Fores- 
try, who was earnest and energetic in carrying out the policy of 
conservation. Under his direction the area of national forests was 
greatly increased by the purchase of wooded lands in the Appa- 
lachian region. 

One of the reforms favored by Taft was a more effective regulation 
of railroad rates. Acting on the President’s suggestion— although 
going beyond the President's proposals— Congress passed the Mann- 
Elkins Act, which remedied certain defects in the Hepburn Act 
(passed 1906) . The Mann-Elkins Act (signed June, 1910) author- 
ized the Interstate Commerce Commission to act on its own initiative 
in investigating rates. Any increase in rates made by the carriers 
could be suspended by the Commission until the courts had decided 
as to its reasonableness. The regulation of telephone, telegraph, and 
radio transmission was also placed under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Also on the President’s recommendation. Congress passed a law 
establishing postal savings banks (June, 1910) . Taft considered 
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this an important piece of forward legislation. Later a parcel post 
system was inaugurated (January 1, 1913). 

Taft was in favor of, and recommended to Congress, an extension 
of the civil service. Although Congress did not carry out his sugges- 
tion, he put all assistant postmasters under civil service. 

Another measure for which the President claimed credit was the 
admission of Arizona and New Mexico as states (1912) . The consti- 
tution of Arizona had a provision for the recall of judges by popular 
vote. Congress, acting on the recommendation of the President, held 
up the admission of Arizona until this objectionable clause should be 
removed. Arizona thereupon canceled this clause of her constitution, 
but restored it after having attained statehood. 

At Taft’s suggestion Attorney General Wickersham waged a 
vigorous fight on the trusts for alleged violations of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. Taft was more aggressive than Roosevelt, the "trust 
buster,” or any of his other predecessors in enforcing the law against 
monopoly. Of the decisions won by Taft and Wickersham the most 
noted were those dissolving the Standaid Oil Company of New Jersey 
and the American Tobacco Company, action on which had been 
started under Roosevelt. These were empty victories, Jiowever, for 
these corporations continued to dominate the business in their 
respective fields as fully after as before dissolution. 

By taking this stand again^ these two big corporations the Admin- 
istration had aroused the antagonism of Wall Street. But it was the 
prosecution of the United States Steel Corporation that was fi aught 
with the most serious consequences to Taft’s political fortunes, for it 
figured as an important cause of the breach in friendship between 
Taft and Roosevelt (see pp. 672 f.) . 

President Taft and Secretary of State Knox believed that diplo- 
macy should be employed for opening up markets for American 
products and creating opportunities for the investment of American 
capital. The fields for the operation of this “dollar diplomacy,” as it 
was called, were China and the Caribbean states. In pursuit of this 
aim Taft gave support to a plan by which American bankers would 
have a share in a loan to the Chinese government; but the arrange- 
ment had not been consummated by the end of Taft’s term and was 
dropped soon after Wilson came into office (March 18, 1913) . 
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A HE Insurgent Republicans were so dissatisfied with Taft’s policies 
tliat they were determined if possible to defeat him for a rcnomina- 
tion and name one of their group as tlie Republican standard-bearer. 
The first step in this direction was the organization of the National 
Republican Progressive League (January 2^, 1911) by Insurgent 
Republican leaders. The guiding spirit of the movement was Senator 
Robert M. La Follctte, who had been a successlul reform governor of 
Wisconsin and an aggressive leader of the Insurgents in Congress. 
Sentiment in his favor grew, and by the end of the ye^ he was gen- 
erally accepted by the Progressives as their candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination. Early in the next year, however. La Follette’s star 
began to wane, and his prcwpects were eclipsed by the decision of 
Roosevelt to enter the race'for the nomination. 

In the meantime there had been an unfortunate breach in the 
friendship that formerly existed between the ex-President and hi.« 
prot^g^, the President. After his return from Africa (June, 1910), 
Roosevelt held frequent conferences with Insurgent Republican 
leaders and gradually became more and more identified with the 
Progressive movement. He thus became aligned with the critics of 
the Administration. The breach started off as an embarrassing cool- 
ness but gradually widened into a serious quarrel. Probably the 
main single cause of the breach was Taft’s prosecution (through his 
Attorney General) of the United States Steel Corporation. 

A suit was brought (October 27, 1911) to dissolve this trust on 
the ground that it was a monopoly. One of the counts in the allega- 
tion was that the Steel Corporation had four years before absorbed 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company, a factor in form- 
ing the monopoly. This merger had been agreed to by Roosevelt, 
who was persuaded that the transaction, by holding up the value of 
the stock of the Tennessee Company, would aid in preventing an 
aggravation of the panic of 1907 and a general business crisis. The 
bill of complaints of the prosecution stated that the Steel Corpora- 
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tion had secured the President’s consent to the merger by misrep- 
resentation and deception. Roosevelt bitterly resented this statement, 
which proved a mortal wound to the (rieiidship between him and 
Taft. The breach between them had already started but had not 
become irreparable. Now theie was no chance ol reconciliation. 
In an editorial in the Outlook Roosevelt denied that any misrepre- 
sentation had been used by the Steel Corporation and emphatically 
declared: “I affirm everything.*’ 

The bleak between the two former fiiends was both a cause and 
a result of Roosevelt’s candidacy. By the beginning of 1912 the 
Colonel had decided that he would accept the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency it it were oftcied to him. The Progressives 
felt that in the fight for the nomination and tor the final election 
he would be a more effective leader than La Follettc. They there- 
fore decided to desert the latter’s standard and get behind the can- 
didacy of the Rough Rider. Fheir plans wcie tunhered by Roose- 
velt’s public annoumemeiiL (Febiuaiy 21) of his intention to run 
lor the Republic an nomination. La Follette telt very bitter toward 
Roosevelt, dcclaiing that the latter had ridden on a wave created by 
him and had cheated him out of the nomination. 

In the preconvention fight the .states in which preferential 
primaries were held gave Roosevelt a decided majority over the 
President. Roosevelt contended that these states represented a 
cross section of the countiy, and theielore a majority of the Repub- 
licans of the nation iavoied his nomination. Talt ran ahead of his 
rival in those states whiclt chose delegates by party conventions. 

When the national convention met in Chicago (|une, 1912) the 
Taft forces were in control. Thereupon the Progressives filed a large 
number of cerntests contending that about two hundred and filty 
of Taft’s delegates had not been piopeily chosen. There was a basis 
ferr some of tliese claims, but many ol them weie made for “moral 
effect.” Most of these contests were decided in Taft’s favor, first by 
the National Committee and afterward bv the convention. By these 
decisions the Progressives were reduced to a minority in the con- 
vention and Roosevelt (who had gone to Chicago to look after his 
interests) termed the action a “naked theft.” The convention, how- 
ever, had followed the usual methods and had employed the same 
practice that was used iir 1908, with Roosevelt’s appioval, when 
Taft was first nominated. With the conservatives in control, Taft was 
renominated on the first ballot and James Sherman was renominated 
for the Vice-Presidency. Roosevelt received only 107 votes, but 344 
of his adherents sat in silent protest and refused to vote. 

On the evening of the adjournment of the Republican convention 
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most of the Progressive delegates met in a convention and nominated 
Theodore Roosevelt for President and Hiram M. Johnson for Vice- 
President. Roosevelt appeared before the group and made an enthu- 
siastic speech. He advised his hearers to go home and sound out 
public opinion as to the advisability of his heading a third party. 
They were to return to Chicago as a mass convention and, if they 
still wished him to lead in the fight, he would do so even if he should 
carry only one state. In accordance with this plan another conven- 
tion assembled in Chicago (August 5.), this time to confirm the 
nominations already made and launen the new Progressive, or 
'‘Bull Moose,”^ Party. The large and enthusiastic gathering was 
more like a religious than a political meeting. The delegates fre- 
quently quoted a statement previously made by their leader, “We 
stand at Armageddon and we battle for the Ix^rd.” They also sang 
together “Onward Christian Soldiers,” with a fervor that was worthy 
of a religious revival. Roosevelt made an able speech outlining the 
principles of the new party. A platlorm called “A ("ontract with the 
People” was then adopted and Roosevelt and C^overnor Johnson 
were again named as standard-bearers. 

The division of the Republuan Party gave the Dejnocrats great 
encouragement. A few days after the adjournment ol the Republican 
convention the Democratic hosts assembled in Baltimore ()une 25) 
to choose standard-bearers npd formulate a platform. Although the 
party was able to present a^united front against the opposition, it 
was made up of both liberals and conservatives. In the list of con- 
servative aspirants for the nomination for President, Governor 
Judson Harmon of Ohio and Representative Oscar W. Underwood 
of Alabama were the most prominent. Governor Woodrow Wilson 
of New Jersey stood at the head of the liberals. Beauchamp 
(“Champ”) Clark of Missouri, Speaker of the House, was also 
classed as a liberal although there were some who feared that his 
liberalism would be limited by opportunism—the willingness to com- 
promise and play politics. Bryan, spokesman for the Nebraska dele- 
gation, was the outstanding leader of the liberal forces. 

It soon became evident that a conservative had little or no chance 
for the nomination. The race was thus in effect narrowed down to a 
contest between Clark and Wilson. Clark ran ahead and at one time 
received a majority vote of the convention, although he could never 
get the two-thirds majority which was necessary for a nomination. 

1 Soon after his arrival at Chicago. Roosevelt, in response to an inquiry by a news- 
paper repoiter as to his health, replied that he was reeling like a bull moose. The 
newspapers gave this commonplace incident wide publicity and the name **Bull Mcx>se" 
was applied to the new party. In this way the bull moose took his place along; with the 
elephant and the donkey as a political emblem. 
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On the tenth ballot New York, under the leadership of Murphy, 
the Tammany boss, gave her 90 votes to Clark. Up to this time Bryan, 
although doubtless with reluctance, had voted tor Clark in obedience 
to instructions. This action of Tammany, however, gave him an 
excuse to break his instructions, since, as he alleged, Clark would be 
under obligations to the financial interests of New York. On the 
fourteenth ballot he went over to Wilson. The deadlock confinued, 
however, until the lorty-sixth ballot, when Underwood’s and Clark’s 
names were withdrawn and Wilson was nominated. Coventor 
Thomas R. Marshall of Indiana was named tor the Vice-Presidency. 

All three parties advocated certain progiessive measures, such as The 
the conservation of natural resouices. Hood control for the Mis- 
sissippi River, and the maintenance and extension ol the c-ivil 
service policy. The Republicans and the Piogressives favored a pro- 
tective tariff but with some revision. The Democrats dcclaied tor a « 
tariff lor revenue only. In each of the three platforms theie was a 
recognition of the necessity of curbing the evils ot trusts. Both the 
Republicans and the Democrats advocated the enactment of laws 
which would prevent the formation of trusts. The Prcjgressives, 
while favoiing legislation to prevent the evil prattkes of tiusts, also 
advocated and emphasized Fedeial regulation of them. 'I'he Pro- 
giessives favoied woman suffiage and advocated the initiative, the 
referendum, and the recall. Even moic objectionable to the con- 
servatives was their advocacy of the recall of judicial decisions. By 
this was meant that any decision rendered by a state court declaring 
an act of a state legislature unconstitutional could be reversed bv a 
vote of the people. To most liberals there tvas little difference be- 
tween the program offered by Roosevelt and that advexated by 
WiLson. Roosevelt’s progtam called tor an extension of the power 
of the Federal government and he piopcily designated his doctiine 
the “New Nationalism.’’ Wilson looked laigely, although not 
entirely, to the states for remedial action and felt that Federal 
legislation should supplement, not supersede, state legislation. 

Wilson called his plan the “New Freedom.’’ 

In this campaign American politics assumed its ugliest mood. ^ hitter 
The preconvention quarrel between Taft and Roosevelt developed 
into a bitter fight and the country had to witness the sad spectacle 
of a President and an ex-President, former friends, abusing each 
other in a manner that was beneath the dignity of ward politicians. 

All three candidates made speeches. Wilson conducted his campaign 
on the plane of piinciple and refrained from personal attacks on 
his opponents. He proved to be a good campaigner. With his bril- 
liant and straightforward style and his sincere belief in demcKracy 
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he made a fine impression on the voters. Roosevelt’s opponents tried 
to use against him his former statement against a third term. To this 
he replied that the third-term tradition applied only to a third 
consecutive term. 

The division of the Republican Party insured the success of the 
Democrats. “The only question now,” said Chauncey M. Depew, “is 
which corpse gets the most flowers.”^ Wilson did not, however, 
receive a majority of the popular vote of the country, although his 
majority in the Electoral College was overwhelming. He carried 
forty states and received an electoral vote of 435. Taft carried two 
states (Vermont and Utah) and received 8 electoral votes. Roijsevelt 
carried five states and a part of another, with a total electoral vote 
of 88. Eugene Debs, the Socialist candidate, .seems to have received 
considerable support from the independents, since his vote was 
more than double that received by him in 1908. 

THE NEW FREEDOM 

Thomas Woodrow Wilson (1856-1924) was born at Staunton, 
Virginia, and his thildhood and youth were spent in the South. His 
father and both of his grandfathers were Presbyterian^ ministers of 
Scottish or Scotch-Irish descent. He had fine oppoitunities for educa- 
tion. After graduating from Princeton University in 1879 he studied 
law at the University of Vireinia and later pursued graduate work 
in history, economics, and jvilitical science at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. His titesis on which the Ph. D. degree was granted (1886) 
was a brilliantly written treatise entitled Cougressional Government. 
After leaving Johns Hopkins he entered upon a successful teaching 
career, holding professorships at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan University, 
and Princeton. From 1890 to 1902 he taught political science and 
jurisprudence at Princeton; and he served as president of Princeton 
for eight years (1902-1910) . He was then elected governor of New 
Jersey. As governor he was able to secure the enactment of a number 
of measures which put New Jersey in the forefront of progressive 
states and added greatly to his reputation as a liberal leader. These 
reforms included acts providing for employers’ liability, electoral 
reform, and the regulation of public utilities. 

With the accession of Wilson to the Presidency the Democrats 
had come into control of the Federal government for the first time 
since Cleveland’s second term. The new incumbent was also the 
first Southerner who had sat in the Presidential chair since the Recon- 
struction era. Wilson was the best trained in the theory of government 
of all our Presidents, with the possible exceptions of Jefferson and 

1 Mark Sullivan. Our Times (Charles Scribner's Sons) , IV, 809. 
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Madison. He had devoted years to the study and writing oi history 
>and political science and could therefore draw on the experience of 
other nations as well as that of our own. To his high offue he also 
brought a brilliant intellect, with which were associated deep reli- 
gious convictions, a serious view of life, and a stern sense of duty, 
which were worthy of his Scotch-Irish heritage and Presbyterian 
training. He was an earnest, eloquent, and able advocate of the rights 
of the masses and showed rare ability in sensing their needs and 
formulating their demands. His speeches therefore were hailed by 
the people as the sincere utterances of an ardent champion. Yet the 
common man never warmed toward him personally as he did 
toward Lincoln and the two Roosevelts. Wilson’s intellectual cold- 
ness, his dignity, touched as it was with a strain of timidity, and his 
inability to affect an easy camaraderie put a barrier between him and 
the people. In his rigid adherence to principle he was reluctant to 
accept compromise, even when such yielding would have lurthered 
his aims. At times he was over-impatient witli opposition, and more 
than once he allowed righteous indignation to giow into a personal 
hatred which warped his judgment. 

The new President made a very favorable impression on the coun- 
try on the occasion of his first public appearance, the reading of his 
Inaugural Address. Theie breatlied forth Ircnn this speech the high 
idealism that could be expected of a philosopher-statesman. The 
address was both a confession of faith and an announcement of a 
program. In it were enumerated many serious evils that called for 
corrective measures on tlie part of the government. He indicated 
that his purpose would be to remedy tiiese evils and at the same 
time safeguard property and individual rights. “Our work is a work 
of restoration.” He ended the address with this eloquent peroration: 

This is not a day of triumph, it is a day of dedication. Here 
muster, not the forces of party, but the forces of humanity. Men’s 
hearts wait upon us; men’s lives hang in the balance; men’s hopes 
call upon us to say what we will do. Who shall live up to the great 
trust? Wlio dares fail to try? I summon all honest men, all patri- 
otic, all forward-looking men, to my side. God helping me, I will 
not fail them, if they will but counsel and sustain mel” 

In his campaign speeches and in his Inaugural Address, Wilson 
had taken a stand with the progressive wing of the party. If, however, 
there was still any doubt as to his position, it was entirely removed 
when his Cabinet was announced, for Bryan, the dean of the liberal 
Democrats, had been given the fk)st of Secretary of State. It is true 
that the President was under obligation to give the kingmaker the 
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highest honor at his disposal; nonetheless, this appointment was a 
virtual commitment of Wilson to a policy of liberalism. It made 
assurance doubly sure. For Secretary of the Treasury, Wilson chose 
William G. McAdoo of New York, a successful businessman versed 
in financial matters. For the Navy Department, he selected Josephus 
Daniels, a newspaper editor of North Carolina who was a close friend 
of Bryan. Daniels liad had no experience in naval affairs, but he 
was given as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
a young man who was well informed as to the condition of the navy 
and deeply interested in building it up. ‘The other members of the 
Cabinet had not figured prominently in public life, but they proved 
efficient administrators and were able to work together in reasonable 
harmony. In addition to advice given by the C^abinet, the President 
received counsel from two astute politicians— his intimate friend. 
Colonel Edward M. House, and his private secretary, Joseph P. 
Tumulty, who were a sort of “Kitchen Cabinet.” 

The Democrats were prompt in taking up the measures promised 
by their platform. In response to a call by the President, Congress 
met in special session (April, 1913) to act upon his recommenda- 
tions. Instead of sending a written message to each lipuse, as had 
been the custom since the accession of Jefferson in 1801, Wilson 
appeared in person before the joint session of the two houses and 
read his message. This reveryon to the example set by Washington 
created a great deal of interen both inside and outside of the capital. 
The President’s address was listened to by crowded galleries and was 
published in newspapers throughout the country. In this address the 
President confined his recommendation to a reduction of the tariff. 
He contended that our tariff policy had developed into a system by 
which monopolies could easily be formed. Under it American indus- 
try had been receiving not merely protection but patronage from 
the government. Although he urged Congress to “abolish everything 
that bears even the semblance of privilege or of any kind of artificial 
advantage,” he warned against headlong and reckless haste. 

Congress began at once to act on this suggestion. The House Ways 
and Means Committee, under the leadership of Representative Oscar 
W. Underwood, vtas soon ready with a bill. Having passed the lower 
house, the Underwood Bill was steered through the upper house 
under the leadership of Senator F. M. Simmons of North Carolina. 
After long consideration, the bill passed both houses of Congress and 
received the signature of the President (October, 1913). The 
measure, as finally passed, provided for a considerable reduction 
in rates. Indeed, it was the lowest tariff since the Civil War and went 
back approximately to the level of the Walker Tariff of 1846. Reduc- 
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tions were made on 958 articles and about 300 items were put or 
retained on the free list. Increases on 86 articles, mostly luxuries, 
were made for revenue purposes. 

It was expected that the tai iff reductions would lead to a decline in 
revenue. To compensate tor this loss a graduated income tax was 
passed. The Sixteenth Amendment permitting the levy of such a 
tax had recently been ratified. Since tariff duties fall on the people 
generally, and an income tax affects mainly the well-to-do, the 
Underwood-Simmons Act lowered the tax burdens of the masses 
and increased those of the wealtliier class. The tariff commission 
appointed by Taft had already come to an end (1912) , because Con- 
gress had refused to appropriate money lor its continuance, and the 
new tariff act had no provision for its renewal. There was, however, 
considerable agitation in favor of a tariff board, and in 1916 a bipar- 
tisan tariff commission was created. What would have been the effect 
ol the Underwood-Simmons Act under ordinary conditions can only 
be conjectured, lor the war in Europe soon upset all normal trade 
relations. 

While the tariff bill was still undei discussion in the Senate, Presi- The Federal 
dent Wilson appeared before Congress a second time, this time to 
urge financial legislation. There were certain shortcomings in the Defects ir^ 
banking system, and these had been brought into clearer light by the the old 
panic of 1907. Under the decentralized national banking system 
as first established, national bank notes could be issued only on the *^***”* 
security of government bonds. By this system the volume of notes in 
circ Illation ( ould not be expanded or contracted to meet the rise and 
fall in the demand for currency. The other types of money were 
either fixed or susceptible to only slight changes in amount. This lack 
of elasticity was a serious shortcoming in our currency system. An- 
other weakness in the banking practice was the inability of the 
banks in times of crisis to pool their reserves and thus present a 
united front against a run by panic-stricken depositors. Most serious 
of all the defects, however, was, in the opinion of some students of 
finance, the trend toward monopoly in the banking business. A 
committee of the House of Representatives headed by A. P. Pujo of Report of 
Louisiana reported that a few financiers controlled such a large por- ^^onml^e 
tion of the banking resources of the country as to give them too great 
a power over money and credit. 

As has already been noted (see p. 659) , an effort was made to ease The Aldrich- 
the money situation by the Aldrirh-Vreeland Act (1908), which 
authorized the national banks to issue additional notes in times of 
money stringency. But this emergency measure had not solved the 
difficulty. Also a committee appointed under this act had made a 
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very careful investigation of banking conditions in the United States 
and other countries and turned in a report of about forty volumes 
(January, 1912) . Senator Aldrich also offered a bill for establishing 
a large privately-owned central bank with fifteen branches. The 
plan of centralized control as here outlined was contrary to Demo- 
cratic tradition and was therefore shelved by the Democratic House. 

Another plan was worked out by Representative Carter Glass of 
Virginia, Chairman of the House Banking and Currency Committee. 
In preparing his bill Glass and his co-workers made use of the mine 
of information contained in the Aldrichf Report. The Glass bill with 
the active support of the President and the endorsement of the 
Democratic caucus, passed the House by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. It was carried through the Senate, with some changes, under 
the leadership of Senator Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma. The meas- 
ure received the President’s signature in December, 1913, but the 
new plan did not go into effect until November, 1914. 

The act provided for a banking system which was centralized as 
to districts but decentralized as to the country as a whole. The 
United States (not including Alaska) was divided into twelve dis- 
tricts. In each of these districts at an important hnancj.al center was 
established a Federal Reserve Bank. The stock of these banks was 
all to be owned by other banks. Every national bank was required 
to buy stock in the Federal. Reserve Bank of its district, and state 
banks and trust companies rould enter the system if they so desired. 
The member banks had to keep the major portion of their reserves 
in the Federal Reserve Banks. 'I'he Federal Reserve Banks did not 
engage in ordinary banking business but were bankers’ banks. They 
could buy and sell exchange and make loans to member banks and 
rediscount their paper. The Federal Reserve Banks were also to be 
repositories for the funds of the Federal government. This provision 
did away with the subtreasury system under which the government 
had kept its moneys since the eighteen forties. 

At the head of the system was the Federal Reserve Board, consist- 
ing of seven (later eight) members. The Secreury of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller of the Currency were ex-officio members. The 
others were appointed by the President with the consent of the 
Senate. The Federal Reserve Board can examine the books and 
accounts of Federal Reserve Banks at its discretion and can exercise 
general supervision over these banks. This governmental super- 
vision, together with the decentralized character of the system, makes 
it impossible for the banks to fall under the power of a few private 
individuals or corporations. Furthermore, by having its commercial 
papet rediscounted by a Federal Reserve Bank any member bank 
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can replenish its reserve funds whenever it is threatened with a 
run. By raising or lowering the rate of discount the Federal Reserve 
Banks can control credit to a great extent. If money becomes tight 
the Board can loosen up credit by lowering the rate of discount and 
thereby encourage member banks to rediscount their paper and 
increase their supply of currency. On the other hand, in boom times, 
when credit is too easy, the Board can reduce the volume of money 
in circulation by discouraging the rediscount of commercial paper 
with high discount rates. 

The act also provided for a new type of currency. Federal reserve 
notes. These notes are issued by the Federal Reserve Banks and are 
secured, not by government bonds, but by appioved commercial 
paper. The Federal reserve notes are government obligations and 
weie redeemable in gold at the Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton, or in gold or any lawful money at any Federal Reserve Bank. 
There were also certain provisions in the law which, it was hoped, 
would cause the amount of money in circulation to rise and tall with 
the commercial demands of the country. Federal Reserve Banks can 
also issue notes based on government bonds. 

The new banking plan was a decided improvement on the old, 
and it proved an effective agcniy in dealing with the diflitult prob- 
lems raised by the First World War. It has not, however, met the 
expectations of its enthusiastic supporteis in pioving a panic-proof 


financial scheme. 

Next in the list of major reforms on Wilson’s agenda was that of 
pieventing the evils of trusts. The Sherman Act of 1890, which had 
declared illegal all combinations in restraint of trade, was intended 
to destroy monopoly and restore freedom of tornpetitioii. However, 
the law as interpreted had not put any effective turb on the trusts, 
because the courts had been conservative in their attitude toward 
big business. Despite the vigorous attempts of Roosevelt and Taft, 
little or nothing had been done to solve the problem of monopoly. At 
the accession of Wilson there were more trusts than there had been 
twenty years earlier, and the general feeling was that the goveriiment 
was waging a losing fight against them. This feeling led to a giro ea 
of agitation, which prepared public opinion for changes m trust 
legislation. Almost immediately after disposing of the banking ques- 
tion Wilson appeared before Congress (lanuary 20, 1914) to ask 
for legislation dealing with the trust problem. His ^ 

ciliatory in tone and rather conservative 

he recommended that a program be adopted » he 

ciple that “private monopoly is ’indefensible ^ interfere 

insisted that the laws to be passed should not hamper or interf r 
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with business but should be "the bulwarks and safeguards of industry 
against the forces that now disturb them [it].” “The antagonism 
between business and Government is over.” 

To carry out the President’s proposals Congress passed two acts 
for the regulation of trusts, the Federal Trade Commission Act 
(September, 1914) and the Clayton Antitrust Act (October, 1914) . 
The Federal Trade Commission Act created, as a substitute for the 
Bureau of Corporations, a bipartisan commission of five members 
(the Federal Trade Commission) , to be appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate. This cokimission was authorized to 
prevent persons and corporations, except banks and common ca^'riers 
(the regulation of which was provided for by other acts) , “from 
using unfair methods of competition in commerce.” If the commis- 
sion should at any time find, after investigation, that any person or 
corporation had engaged in practices prohibited by this act, the 
commission should publish a report as to its findings and order the 
offending party “to cease and desist from using such method of com- 
petition.” If this order is not obeyed the commi.ssion can apply to 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals of the circuit affected for the 
enforcement of its order. TIte judgment of the Circuit Court of 
Apfieals shall be final except that it shall be subject to review by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The Clayton Antitrust Act so-called because it was sponsored by 
Henry D. Clayton, Chairman of the House Judiciary C’,ommittee, 
applied not only to the trust problem but also to railroads and labor. 
The act declared illegal certain practices, such as the following; 
price discrimination, if such discrimination should tend toward 
monopoly: the sale of commodities on condition that the purchasers 
could not procure goods from a competitor of the seller (this was 
called “tying”) ; the appointment of interlocking directorates by 
competing banking and industrial corporations of large size; and 
the purchase by any corporation of the stock of a competing busi- 
ness, provided such a purchase should have the effect of lessening 
competition. Directors and officers of offending firms were indi- 
vidually liable for violations of trust acts. 

There were several important provisions in favor of labor. The 
act declared that "the labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or article of commerce.” Labor unions and farm organizations were 
exempt from prosecution under the Clayton Act, and peaceful 
picketing and boycotting were legalized. Injunctions in labor dis- 
putes were not to be granted “unless necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury to property.” In all cases of contempt, except when committed 
in the presence of the court, trial by jury was to be allowed. These 
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provisions were very acceptable to organized labor, and Samuel 
Gompers considered them the Magna Charta of labor. In actual 
practice, however, they did not prove as favorable to labor as was 
anticipated. The interpretations rendered by the courts in the 
nineteen-twenties considerably reduced the benefits provided by 
this law. 

Wilson also continued the policy of Roosevelt and Taft ii; prose- 
cuting the trusts for violations of the Sherman Antitrust Act. These 
prosecutions were, however, not so numerous as they had been under 
his two immediate predecessors. The hope of winning dissolution 
suits was to some extent discouraged by the practice of the courts in 
following the “rule of reason,” by which only trusts guilty of unrea- 
sonable restraint of trade were to be punished. The let-up in prose- 
cution was also due in part to the disposition of the trusts to obey 
the cease and desist orders, but mainly to the abnormal conditions 
induced first by the European War anci later by our participation in 
the conflict. Both the government and public opinion were preoccu- 
pied with war problems and feared that an overactive prosecution 
of the trusts might retard production. 

In the mid-term election of 1914 the American people had their 
first opportunity to express officially their attitude toward the Wilson 
reforms. In this election the Progressives received less than half the 
vote polled two years before. This is explained by the fact that some 
of the Progressives had returned to the Republican ranks and others 
had gone over to the Democratic Party. Owing to this distribution 
of votes there was an in«rease in the number of Republican Con- 
gressmen, but the Democrats still remained in control of both houses. 
Since the Democrats had won in ^vhat was virtually a two-party con- 
test, the election indicated an endorsement of the Wilson policies 
by the country. It al.so showed that the Progressives could not hope 
to figure prominently in the future as a separate national party. 

Under the banking systenr that had been in effect since the Civil 
War the farmer was at a disadvantage rn securrng credits. Loans by 
the national banks were made only lor short periods and were 
secured by commercial paper. The farmer needed a credit system 
characterized by long- period loans secured by farm mortgages. As 
more and more machinery was used in farming, agriculture became 
a capitalistic industry and the need for credit grew steadily greater. 
The Federal Reserve Act (1913) afforded some slight relief since 
loans could be made for six-month periods on the security of farm 
mortgages. This slight concession was not enough, however, and the 
farmers continued to agitate for easier ag^ricultural credits. The out- 
come of this demand was an act passed in July, 1916, by which 
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twelve Federal Land Banks were established. The Federal Land 
Banks were patterned after the Federal Reserve Banks and, like the 
latter, were under Federal supervision. By organizing associations, 
farmers can borrow money from the Federal Land Banks on the 
security of farm mortgages for long periods at reasonable interest 
rates. The Land Banks secure funds for these loans by selling bonds 
based on farm mortgages. 

In the midst of the campaign of 1916, Wilson was confronted 
with a dangerous labor crisis. The four Brotherhoods of American 
Engineers, Firemen, Conductors, and TAinmen demanded an eight- 
hour day with ten-hour pay, with time-and-a-half pay for overtime. 
They threatened to strike if their demands were not met. A strike at 
that time would not only have been ruinous to business but would 
have put a stop to the belated defense efforts the government was 
making. Wilson called into joint conference representatives of the 
railroads and the employees’ unions but was unable to bring them 
to an agreement. Nor would the brotherhoods agree to submit the 
dispute to the Federal Board of Mediation and Conciliation, a body 
which had been called into being by the Newlands Act of 191.S. 
Owing to this refusal to accept mediation there was^considerable 
opposition to the demands of the brotherhoods and a strong feeling 
that they were holding up the government. Despite this feeling, 
Wilson appeared before Congress and asked for legislation in line 
with the demands of the bmtherhoods. In response to this request 
Congress quickly (in less than five days) passed the Adamson Act 
(September, 1916), which provided for an eight-hour day for all 
employees on trains engaged in interstate commerce, with extra pay 
for overtime. The act gave the Republicans a good talking point in 
the campaign, and they branded the measure as a surrender of the 
Democrats to a holdup. When Hughes was asked if he would advo- 
cate a repeal of the act if elected, he replied, “You can’t repeal a 
surrender.’’ 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Although Wilson was in theory opposed to any interference by the 
United States government with the internal affairs of the Latin 
American states, he was led by circumstances into a Caribbean policy 
in line with that of Roosevelt and Taft (see pp. 643 ff.) . Closely asso- 
ciated with Wilson’s Caribbean policy was the question of tolls to 
be collected from ships using the Panama Canal. According to an 
announcement by Colonel Goethals, the Canal would be open to 
traffic in 1914. In anticipation of that event Congress had passed a 
bill, and President Taft had signed it (August, 1912), exempting 
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American ships engaged in coastwise trade from the payment of tolls 
when going through the Canal. The British foreign office contended 
that this was a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty (signed be- 
tween Great Briuin and the United States in 1901). In support of 
this contention it cited the following clause in the treaty: “The 
canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of war of 
all nations . ... on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be 
no discrimination against any such nation or its citirens or subjects, 
in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise.” 

The act exempting American vessels from the payment of tolls 
had been endorsed in the campaign of 1912 by the platform of the 
Democratic Party, and in a public .speech Wilson had favored the act. 

At that time, however, he had not given due thought to the inter- 
national aspects of the question and had advocated exemption on 
the ground that it would enable water carriage to compete with 
land carriage and thereby reduce railroad rates to Western farmers. 

Before his inauguration he had become convinced that the act was 
wrong both economically and diplomatically— that it would only 
benefit a private monopoly and was a violation of the treaty with 
England. He thcrelore made a strong fight in favor of repealing the 
act of 1912. Finally, in June, 1914, Congress complied with his 
request and repealed the act exempting tolls on American vessels. 

In urging repeal, the President intimated that it would aid him 
in carrying on some important diplomatic negotiations of a delicate 
nature. It was later discovered that the act of repeal had been of 
great service to Wilson in winning British support ol American 
policy in the knotty Mexican question. 

At Wilson’s accession Mexico was in the throes of a revolution Relations with 
which kept the country in a state of turbulence for a decade (1910- 
1920) . Prior to this time for a third of a century (1877-1910, except otat m* ^ 
for a period of four years) , it had been continuously under the con- Mexico 
trol of Porfirio Diaz, who had ruled nominally as president but 
really as dictator. During this time the southern republic was blessed 
with internal and external peace, and the credit of the government 
was good. To attract foreign capital lor the development of Mexico’s 
rich natural resources Diaz had made extravagant concessions to 
outsiders in the form of land grants and oil and other mineral rights. 

These liberal concessions brought in an immense amount of foreign 
capital, especially from the United States. By 1912, according to an 
estimate made by President Taft, American capitalists had invest- 
ments in Mexico totaling at least a billion dollars. However, under 
the rule of Diaz the masses were exploited and deprived of political 
freedom. 
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Gradually there grew up a demand for economic reform and the 
restoration of political freedom. For a long time, however, Diaz was 
so firmly seated in the saddle that discontent dared not express itself 
except in low murmurings. By 1910 old age had begun to palsy the 
iron hand that had held Mexico in such a firm grip, and the time 
of her deliverance had come. In that year a revolt broke out under 
the leadership of Francis I. Madero to secure a return to constitu- 
tional principles. So widespread was the outbreak that Diaz sur- 
rendered his authority (May 25, 1911) and fled from the country. 

Madero was unable to carry out the land reforms that he had 
promised or to hold in check the forces of disorder that had been 
released by the revolution. Under these unsettled conditions counter- 
revolution soon began to make headway. General Victoriano Huerta 
deserted the cause of Madero and led a revolt against him. Madero 
was defeated and murdered, doubtless at the instigation of Huerta 
(February 23, 1913). Huerta now assumed control of the govern- 
ment with the purpose of establishing a dictatorship and restoring 
“Porfirianism.” He was recognized by Japan, as well as Englancl 
and other European powers: but President Wilson refused to recog- 
nize the “unspeakable Huerta,” whom he regarded as a murderer, 
saying, “We can have no sympathy with those who seA to seize the 
power of government to advance their own personal interests or 
ambitions.” 

The other Latin Americiln powers followed the example of the 
United States in refusing to recognize Huerta. His authority was 
also challenged in Mexico by revolutionary leaders, such as Venus- 
tiano Carranza, Francisco Villa, and Emiliano Zapata, and Huerta 
could not restore peace and quiet. In an effort to aid in putting down 
the disturbances and restoring law and order Wilson tried to induce 
Huerta to resign, to agree to a provisional government, and to call 
an election for the choice of a president according to constitutional 
methods. Huerta, however, refused to resign, and Wilson had to 
await the results of other peaceful methods to force Huerta out. 
This policy he termed “watchful waiting.” Wilson’s plan was to cut 
off Huerta “from foreign sympathy and from domestic credit, 
whether moral or material, and to force him out.” Great Britain 
was won over to the support of this policy, as has been seen, by a 
reversal of the American position on the tolls controversy. The other 
powers followed the lead of Britain in urging Huerta to yield to 
Wilson’s demands; but Huerta was still obdurate and refused to 
surrender his authority. 

In the meantime American naval vessels were stationed in the 
waters off Vera Cruz to prevent Huerta from getting supplies from 
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Europe. Some American sailors were arrested at Tampico by a f'ffa Cruz 
Mexican officer, and Huerta relused to meet fully the demands of 
the Washington government as to atonement for the indignity to 
the American flag. Thereupon, at Wilson’s orders, the American 
naval commander took Vera Cruz (April, 1914) . Diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two governments were broken off at once, and 
the American army and navy began to make preparations for war. 

At this juncture the ABC Powers (the Argentine Republic, Downfall 
Brazil, and Chile) offered mediation, which Wilson readily accepted. 

A mediation conference held at Niagara Falls in Ontario proposed 
that Huerta be eliminated and that a provisional government be 
established which would accept the agrarian and political reforms 
demanded by the revolutionists. When these proposals were an- 
nounced Huerta’s authority collapsed and he left lor Europe. The 
American forces were withdrawn from Vera (huz (November 23, 

1914). 

'Fhe downfall of Huerta did not result in peace for Mexico. Revo- Recognition 
hitionary bands under Zapata and Villa kept the country in strile Corranza 
and confusion. Carran/a professed adherence to constitutional prin- ” 
ciples, and Wilson consideied him as the best hope for resu>ring 
order to the strife-ridden country. Accordingly, he, in co-operation 
Avith six Latin American nations, recogni/eci Carranza as de facto 
president. But even with the advantage of recognition Carranza 
was unable to restrain tlie revolutionary leaders and restore order. 

One of the most stubborn ol his opponents was the bandit-revolu- 
titmary, Francisco Villa, a former adheient of his cause. Partly in 
spite, and partly with the hope of provoking American intervention 
so that he could turn the anti-American feeling to his account. Villa 
crossed the border and, without any provocation, shot seventeen 
American citizens in the town of Columbus, New Mexico (March, 

1916). 

Wilson, with the support of Congress, at once sent a force under Pershing's 
General John J. Pershing into Mexico to seize Villa. The effort was 
not successful, but Villa’s activities were curbed and many lawless 
bands were dispersed. Wilson made it clear that Pershing was to 
conduct the expedition “with scrupulous respect for the sovereignty 
and independence of Mexico.” The Mexicans, however, looked upon 
the expedition as an invasion of their territory, and Carranza not 
only refused to co-operate— although he had given a reluctant con- 
sent to the expedition-but he tried in every way to hamper its 
success. There were clashes between the American and Mexican 
forces, and finally the Mexican ^commander threatened to attack 
Pershing if he advanced in any direction except toward the border. 
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The attitude of the Carranza government and the Mexican 
people was arousing a strong sentiment in the United States in tavor 
of intervention. The outcry tor vigorous action was led by Theodore 
Roosevelt and other prominent politicians. Wilson, however, with- 
stood the clamor, being opposed in principle to any outside interfer- 
ence with the real wishes of the Mexican people. Furthermore, he 
felt that all tlie forces he could muster would be needed in the war 
with Germany which he saw approaching. Consequently, he with- 
drew the American forces from Mexico (by February 5, 1917) . 

Soon after the final withdrawal of' the troops from Mexican 
soil, regular diplomatic relations were resumed with the Carranza 
government, but feeling against the United States was still strong in 
Mexico. Carranza proved unequal to the responsibilities of his 
position, and finally (May, 1920) he was overtiuown and murdered. 
A few months later (September, 1920) General Alvaro Obregon, 
who had led the revolt against Carranza, was elec ted president. 

The relations between the United States and her southern neigh- 
bor were further complicated by the adoption in 1917 of a new 
constitution for Mexico. This constitution provided tor the restora- 
tion of self-government to the people, the return gf communal 
lands to the Indian villages, the division of large landed estates, and 
the expropriation by the state of all mineral deposits, including those 
of petroleum. Church and state were separated and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church was deprived oir its lands and some oi the privileges it 
had enjoyed under Diaz. American c itizens, who owned large landed 
estates or mineral rights in Mexico, feared that their property would 
be taken over for public use, and probably without adeejuate com- 
pensation. The Catholics of the United States also felt that the 
Catholic Church had not been dealt with fairly. This feeling caused 
President Harding to delay recognition of the Obregon regime. How- 
ever, the Mexican government did not for a time adopt any vigorous 
measures to carry out these clauses of the constitution, and so the 
door to an understanding was leit open. Obregon was gradually 
gaining a stronger hold on his country and bringing about a con- 
dition of law and order. Finally (1923) an agreement was reached 
adjusting American claims for land confiscations and promising 
that the provisions of the constitution would not apply to mineral 
lands acquired and improved by Americans before 1917. President 
Harding thereupon recognized the Obregbn government. 
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Background of tiiue War 

has already been noted (see pp. 648 f.) , at the beginning of the 
twentieth century there were many influences favorable to universal 
peace. High on the list of peace advocates stood the Secretary of 
State, W. J. Bryan. Not only did he make eloquent public addresses 
in favor of world peace, but he also negotiated conciliation agree- 
ments between the United States and thirty other nations. In these 
treaties it was stipulated that all disputes which could not be settled 
by diplomacy should be referred to an international commission for 
investigation. The contracting parties were pledged nqjt to resort to 
hostilities until the investigations and a report on them had been 
made, which report must be rendered within one year. It was 
thought that this delay would result in a cooling off of the war 
fever. The agreements were; therefore, known as “cooling-off** trea- 
ties. Bryan was able to secure the assent of thirty powers to this 
plan for world peace. 

Unfortunately, the efforts that Bryan and others were making to 
usher in an era of world peace were counteracted by dangerous 
trends in the opposite direction. National spirit in Europe was run- 
ning high and was characterized by a narrow selfish patriotism that 
caused each power to look after its own interests with little or no 
regard for the rights of other countries. The rapid advance of indus- 
trialism, accompanied as it was by a great demand for raw materials 
and a race for markets for manufactured products, had brought on 
strong economic and political rivalries. Out of these rivalries there 
gradually grew up a feeling of mutual distrust and fear among the 
European powers. This led to a race in building up armies and 
navies and in the production of war supplies. With military affairs 
engaging so much public attention, it was only natural that there 
should grow up a warlike attitude on the part of the people. Militar- 
ism was thus an important factor in preparing the psychosis of war. 

If a spirit of give and take had characterized European relations, 
all of these difficulties could have been surmounted and war averted. 
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There was, however, no general clearinghouse for the settlement 
of international differences. By 1914 the leading European powers 
were divided into two rival groups— the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente. The Triple Alliance was a defensive agreement 
that had been entered into by Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary each pledged its support in case the 
other should be attacked by Russia or some power supported by 
Russia, and Italy was to receive help from both Ausiiia and Germany 
if attacked by France. 

In 1892 Russia and France formed an alliance pledging mutual 
assistance in case of attack by Germany or some power supported by 
Germany. These two alliances leir England out in the cold, threat- 
ened with dangerous isolation. In 1904, however, an agreement 
between England and France as to their conflicting claims in Africa 
removed the last bairier to a friendly understanding between these 
two countries. In like manner Russia and England came to terms 
over their clashing interests in Persia (1907) and thereafter Russia 
and England were drawn together in liiendly relations. The friend- 
ship between these three powers, whirh giew strong in the face of 
fear of Germany’s aggression and military power, is known as the 
Triple Entente. England’s commitments were not those of a formal 
alliance, but the friendly understanding was about as effective as an 
alliance. At first both the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance 
wcie defensive in their aims, but each gradually grew more aggres- 
sive in character. In 1907 (to use a figuic bon owed from Winston 
Churchill) the Triple Allidnce and the Triple Entente stood side 
by side; in 1914 they stood face to face. 

The Balkan peninsula was the danger spot of Europe. Austria- 
Hungary, in keeping with the Au«tio-Geiman policy of advancing 
toward the Middle East, was trying to strengthen her position in the 
peninsula. Russia’s long-time desire of gaining access to the Medi- 
terranean prompted her to extend her influence over these states. 
This crossing of the lines of their prospec tive expansion caused a 
serious rivalry between Austria and Russia over the Balkans. In 
pursuit of her aims there, Austria-Hungary in recent years had per- 
formed acts of aggression that aioused the jealousy of Russia and the 
bitter hostility of Serbia. 

The year 1914 thus found Austria-Hungary and Serbia living on 
terms that are unsafe for neighbors. Public sentiment was inflamed 
in both countries and an untoward event might cause an outburst of 
feeling and bring on war. Such an event was the assassination of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir-apparent to the throne of Austria- 
Hungary, The crown prince and his wife were killed on June 28i 
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1914, at Sarajevo, the capital of the Austro-Hungarian province of 
Bosnia, by pistol shots fired by two Serbian subjects of Austria- 
Hungary. 

Austria-Hungary charged the Serbian government with respon- 
sibility for the assassination, but the evidence submitted at the time 
did not prove the accusation. It afforded the stronger power, how- 
ever, a good excuse for punishing her small neighbor, and the Dual 
Monarchy decided to take advantage of it. After securing the ap- 
proval of Germany (which was obtainecl on July 5) Austria-Hungary 
sent an ultimatum to Serbia making strong and unreasonable 
demands. Serbia met most, but not all, of the demands of the ulti- 
matum. The reply was not satisfactory to the Dual Monarchy, which 
at once broke diplomatic relations with Serbia and two days later 
declared war on her (July 28, 1914) . 

Russia considered this action on the part of Austria-Hungary as a 
step toward bringing Serbia under the latter’s control. Since Russia 
was determined not to allow her rival thus to strengthen Austro- 
Hungarian influence in the Balkan peninsula, the Russian govern- 
ment, considering conflict now inevitable, sent out an order tor the 
general mobilization of its forces (July 30) . The Gern^^n Chancellor 
regarded Russian mobilization as the first step in hostilities toward 
his country and, therefore, sent an ultimatum to Russia demanding 
the cessation of her moUlization within twelve hours. Russia 
made no answer to this cfemand, and Germany declared war on 
Russia on August 1. Five days later Austria-Hungary followed her 
ally in a declaration of war against Russia. 

Since France was bound by the Dual Alliance to come to the aid of 
Russia if the latter were attacked by the Central Powers, Germany 
sent an inquiry (virtually an ultimatum) as to what would be 
France’s attitude in case of war between Germany and Russia 
(July 30) , The French foreign office replied that “France would do 
that which her interests dictated.’’ This reply was, of course, unsatis- 
factory, and Germany declared war on France (August 3) . 

The German military plan called for a rapid invasion of France 
with the view to forcing her to surrender before the slow Russian 
military machine could get into running order. To do this it would 
be necessary to march through Belgium and attack France’s exposed 
flank. A direct attack was not to be considered, because the French 
had strongly fortified the line that separated them from the Germans. 
The German army, therefore, despite the opposition of Belgium, 
invaded that country (August 4) . 

The invasion of Belgium brought Great Britain into the war 
against Germany. Britain, as well as Germany and other European 
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powers, was bound by treaty commitments to guarantee the neu 
trahty of Belgium Furthermore, Belgium could easily serve as a 
base of attack on Fngland, and for a long time it had been the poluy 
of Britain to oppose every effort of a strong aggressive power to get a 
footing in Belgium Accordingly, she declared war on Germany and 
thus brought the British commonwealth of nations in on the side 
of the Allies The Balkan war had now developed into a Eui >pean 
war and was soon to widen into a world conflict i 

trrici OF IMF WAR ON AMFRICA 

The United States was facing a situation similai to the one with 
winch It was confronted during the Napoleonic wars of inoie than 
a (cniury before Now as then Fuiope was deioting its mam energies 
to war and was laigely dependent upon outside countiics for ship 
ping, food, and other supplies In both cases the United States, as 
the leading neutral, played an important part in meeting this 
demand After a few months of panic and depiession the expansion 
of the market for American products m both instances bi ought on 
a peiiod of prosperity m this countiy Fngland now, as in the Napo 
Iconic era, had naval superiority and was cletei mined to make the 
best possible use of it against the enemy President Wilson was 
thticloie confronted with a pioblem not unlike that with whiih 
Madison and Jeffeison had to deal a century earlier Die first step 
taken by him was to announce on August 4, 1014, that the attitude 
of this countiy would be that of strict neutiality tow aid the belliger 
'nts In committing the goveimneiit to an oHicial neutiality the 
President was acting m entiie haimony with public sentinieni in 
tins country There was a general feeling that the war was of no 
direct concern to us and that our part in it would only be to sit com 
fortably on the sidelines and watch the gory contest It soon became 
evident, however, that the American people were not viewing the 
game as indifferent spectators but as enthusiastic ‘ fans ’ In a public 
address (August 19) , the President urged the American people to 
be ‘ impartial in thought as well as ui action 

1 Italy did not lOin the Centril Powers in the war contending that she was not 
hound by her obligations under the Triple Alliance to aid her allies since this was not 
a detcnsive but an agp’cssive wai She iheicfore renmned neutral until May 1915» 
when she declared wrr on Austria Hungirv Fifteen months later (August 27 1916) she 
declared uar on Getmany J ipin soon cnteied the uar on the side of tht Allies (\ugust» 
1914) ana after a shoit period of dubious neutrality lurke> cntciul the wai on the 
Mde of the Xeutonic Allies (October 3l» 1914) Seibii ind Montenegro continued as 
allies of the Fnteiitc Powers and Rumania and Gitcce laiei came in on the same side 
Bulgaria houeser, fought with the Teutopic Allies Others of the lesser [wwers were 
nominally belligeient on the side of the Allies, although thev made only a minor 
<ontribution to the war effort 
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This injunction as to neutrality of thought and sentiment fell on 
deaf ears. Public opinion from the beginning was strongly in favor 
of the Entente Powers, the “Allies,” as they were called. This was 
due to a number of causes. Germany was regarded as the outstanding 
champion of militarism and a zealous advocate of autocracy in gov- 
ernment. Therefore the success of the Central Powers would mean 
a victory for absolutism and militarism and a defeat for democracy 
and the cause of world peace. It was generally believed that Austria 
and Germany had started the war and were prosecuting it with 
undue ruthlessness. Germany’s invasion of Belgium without provo- 
cation and in violation of a treaty— which the German Chancellor had 
termed a "scrap of paper”— was considered an inexcusable breach of 
national honor and a highhanded infringement of the rights of a 
weak power. 

Sentiment in favor of France, which traced back to the aid given 
to America in her struggle for independence, was intensihed by the 
trying experiences which the German invasion was bringing to the 
country of I^afayette. The Anieritan people also now became con- 
scious of the bond that held them to their English-speaking kinsmen. 
The culture of the two gioups was based to a great extent on the 
same religious, political, and social ideals and had drawn inspiration 
from the same literary masterpieces, the works of such writers as 
Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, and Dickens. It is true that the biased 
school histories had done nmeh to keep alive the hostile feeling gen- 
erated by the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812 and had 
therefore covered over this fundamental solidarity with a layer of 
ill will. But there had been a strong trend in the opposite direction 
growing out of the effoits made by the British government during 
the two previous decades to cultivate tordial relations with the 
United States.^ Therefore, in this time of danger to the old home- 
land, Americans of English descent began to realize that “blood is 
thicker than water.” 

Sentiment in favor of the Allies was far from unanimous, how- 
ever. Americans of German ancestry as a rule sympathized with the 
Fatherland and felt that the Teutonic Powers were fighting a defen- 
sive war in an effort to break the iron ring with which the Entente 
Powers had encircled them. Irish Americans were usually anti- 
British and sometimes their opposition to the British went to the 
limit of pro-Germanism. Some representatives of the old sKxk, still 
nursing historic grievances against the mother country, were also 
unfriendly to the Allies. 

1 For inujnees of British action in support of Ameiican foreign policy, see pp. 62S, 
623 n., 686. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DISPUTE OVER NEUTRAL RIGHTS 


Sympathy in this country for the Allied cause did not, however, 
prevent friction from arising between the British and American 
governments. The Allies were resolved to use their naval superiority 
to prevent the Central Powers from reteiving outside supplies. In 
so doing they adopted policies that the American government con- 
sidered a violation of international law and an infringement of 
neutral rights. One such practice was the extension of the list of 
tontrabrand articles beyond what, in American opinion, was allowed 
by international law. 

The seizure of contraband goods did not, however, stop the 
indirect trade with Ciermany thiough the adjacent neutral coun- 
tries. There was an enormous increase in American exports to Den- 
mark, Holland, Norway, and Sweden, and the excess ovei normal 
times was, of course, going to Germany. I'o put a stop to this trade 
the Allied governments announced (March, 1915) that tliereafter 
they would search all ships bound lor countries contiguous to C.er- 
many and seize all cargoes which, in the opinion of the inspectors, 
would ultimately reach Germany, even tliough they were to be 
landed first at neutral ports. The countries adjacent to Germany 
were allowed a quota of imports ecjual to the amount received by 
them before the war. All amounts in excess of this ejuota were con- 
sidered as going to Germany and were diverted to the Allies. This 
plan of rationing the not them neutrals was giving the doctrine of 
continuous voyage an unprecedented extension.^ 'I'he Allies at- 
tempted to justify their restiaints on neutral commerce partly on 
the ground that they were in keeping with the spiiit, if not the 
letter, of international law and pa'-tly on the giound that they were 
measures in reprisal fcir Germany’s violations ol international law. 
These explanations weie not accepted as satisfactoiy reasons by the 
United States and other neutrals. 

In its objections to these violations of neutral rights the American 
State Department did not go beyond protests, which were filed only 
to serve as legal claims for damages at the end of the war. It it had 
resorted to economic pressure it could have forced England to yield 
to its demands; but, if Wilson, following the precedent set by Jeffer- 
son more than a century before, had made use of an embaigo on 
American goods, he would have crippled the war effort of the iMlies 
and helped the Central Powers toward a possible victory. To Wilson, 
Lansing, and the other leading officials at Washington such a victory 


1 During the Civil War the United States had ptaciic^ the doctiine of continuous 
voyage but had not carried it as fa.- as was now proposed by the Allied Powers. 
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would have been a calamity for the United States as well as a dis- 
aster to Europe; for in their opinion the future prosperity and 
security of this country were bound up with the success of the Allied 
cause. Furthermore, an embargo would have worked a greater injury 
to American commerce than that caused by the Allied restrictions. 
The British authorities carried out the objectionable policy in such 
a way as to cause as little loss to individuals as possible. American 
shipowners also soon learned how to adjust their plans to the Allied 
regulations without any great inconvenience. Then, too, the loss of 
the German market was more than compensated for by the increased 
demand of the Allies tor American products. The ready sale of 
American goods at high prices in Allied markets was sustaining a 
marvelous prosperity in America. 

Despite the patient forbearance shown by the State Department, 
at times relations became tense between the United States and the 
Allies. The ill feeling growing out of this friction was cumulative: 
and, by the fall of 1916, public sentiment in the United States was 
veering away from the Allies. Even Wilson’s patience was wearing 
thin. He had been sorely disappointed over the refusal of the Allies 
to give favorable consideration to his peace offer, mad^ in February 
of that year (see p. 700) . It had caused him to question whether the 
Allies were not as selhsh as the Gentral Powers in their war aims. 
This feeling of disappointr^ent was accentuated by the Allied an- 
nouncement in July, 1916, of a blacklist which included eighty-five 
American establishments. All firms on this blacklist were denied the 
privilege of trade with firms in Allied countries. These tensions, 
however, never led to drastic action— whenever they were at their 
height Germany made a move in her submarine policy which 
diverted American resentment from the Allies to the Central Powers. 

THE FIRST SUBMARINE CONTROVERSY 

During the first six months of the war no serious issue arose 
between the United States and the Central Powers. The American 
controversy with Germany began on February 4, 1915, at which 
time the German government issued a proclamation declaring the 
waters around the British Isles a war zone. All enemy ships found in 
this zone on and after February 18, 1915, were to be "destroyed 
without its being always possible to avert the dangers threatening the 
crews and passengers on that account.” The proclamation went on to 
recite that even neutral ships would be exposed to danger in the 
war zone in view of the misuse of neutral flags by the British gov- 
ernment. German submarine commanders coulcl not always dis- 
tinguish between neutral ships and enemy ships. Neutral powers 
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were accordingly warned to keep their ships, g[oods, and passengers 
out of the war zone; if neutrals should venture into the war zone 
they would run a serious risk of losing their lives and ships. The 
excuse given for this disregard of international law was that it was 
a retaliatory measure nccessiuted by Britain’s restrutions on German 
trade in violation of international usage. 

The United States government therefore protested vigoiously 
against the proposed policy in a note dated February 10, 1915. It 
took the position that a belligerent’s rights as to neutral ships on 
the high seas are confined to “visit and search unless a blockade is 
proclaimed and effectively mainuined.’’ Inasmuch as the Central 
Powers were not maintaining an effective blockade of the British 
Isles, Germany had no warrant under international law to sink an 
American ship. The note therefore sounded a clear note of warning 
to the German government, stating that in case American ships or 
lives were destroyed (either inside or outside the war zone) the 
“Government ol the United States would be constrained to hold the 
Imperial German Government to a strict accountability lor such acts 
of their naval authorities and to take any steps it might be necessary 
to take to safeguard American lives and property. . . .’’ 

The submarine controversy entered upon the acute stage when 
Germany proceeded to act upon the policy outlined in her note of 
February 4. The American government soon made complaint against 
Germany because of the destruction of two American ships and the 
loss ot four American lives. These minor giicvances were soon 
reduced to comparative unimportance by the greater issue created 
by the sinking of tlie Lusitania on May 7, 1915. The Lusitania, an 
unarmed British merchantman, was sunk off the coast of Ireland by 
a (ierman submarine and nearly twelve hundred lives were lost, 
one hundred and twenty-eight of them being Americans. No warn- 
ing had been given, ^ and no effort was made to save the lives of the 
passengers ancl crew. Altliough the Lusitania had munitions of war 
on board, the sinking of the vessel was a plain violation of inter- 
national law and the kind of act for which Wilson had threatened 
to hold Germany to a strict accountability. 

The sinking of the Lusitania aroused an intense feeling of indig- 
nation against Germany throughout the entire United States. The 
press, except that part of it which had strong proGerinan leanings, 

* It is true that on the moi iiing of the da) the / untanta left New York there was 
published as an advei tise ment iii the New Yoik papeis a notice, signed by the German 
embassy at Washington, which warned American citizens against taking passage on 
any enemy ship going through the war zone. This, how'ever, w’as not a warning in the 

international sense of the term and little, or no heed was paid to it by prospettive 
passengers. 
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was virtually unanimous in its condemnation of the tragedy. Influ- 
ential newspapers called it an "outrage,” "deliberate murder,” and 
a “massacre.” The Louisville Courier-Journal declared that “noth- 
ing in tlie annals of piracy can in wanton and cruel ferocity equal the 
destruction of the Lusitania." There was also a strong feeling, 
especially in the East, that the United States should declare war at 
once. Wilson could probably have led the country into war at that 
time just as Jefferson could have done a century earlier, when the 
Chesapeake was attacked by the Leopard. 

Wilson, however, decided that he w6uld not be stampeded into 
war. Although not a pacifist, he was resolved to spare his people the 
horrors of war if possible. Furthermore, the country was not pre- 
pared tor war either militarily or psychologically. In certain sections, 
especially in the Midwest, the prevailing sentiment at that time was 
not in favor of war. Wilson, therefore, resolved to try negotiation 
as a means of upholding American rights. He took a firm position 
in demanding that tlie German goveniment disavow the act and 
apologize for it; make provision for a just indemnity for the loss of 
American lives; and give guarantees for the future safety of Ameri- 
can citizens on the high seas. 

In the course of negotiations over the Lusitania three vigorous 
notes of protest and warning were sent from the American State 
Department to the Germa^ foreign office. The first of these, pre- 
pared by Wilson with the aid ol Robert Lansing, Counselor of the 
State Department, was reluctantly signed by Secretary Bryan. The 
latter felt that the President’s policy was too aggressive and might 
lead to war. The second Lusitania note was so strong that Bryan 
could not conscientiously sign it. Therefore he resigned his post and 
was succeeded by Lansing. President Wilson, however, continued a 
vigorous policy toward Germany. His position as stated in a com- 
munication to Congress was that, if the American government should 
accept a single abatement of right, “many other humiliations would 
certainly follow, and the whole fine fabric of international law might 
crumble under our hands piece by piece.” 

While the Lusitania case was still under discussion another serious 
cause of dispute arose between Germany and the United States. On 
August 19, 1915, the British steamer Arabic was torpedoed by a 
German submarine near the place of the destruction of the Lusitania. 
It was bound for New York, was unarmed, carried no contraband, 
and was sunk without warning. A considerable number of the crew 
and passengers, including two Americans, lost their lives. The Ger- 
man foreign office seemed to appreciate the seriousness of the situa- 
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tion and to fear that the American government would take a 
determined stand against this untoward act. Consequently, Count 
Bemstorff, the Cerman ambassador at AVashington, declared (Sep* 
teinber 1) that he had been instructed to make for his government 
the pledge that German submarines would not in the future sink 
liners, unless they should resist attack or try to escape, until adequate 
provision had been made for the safety of noncombatants. This 
pledge, although not a full settlement of the Lusitania case, was an 
acceptance of the main point contended tor by Wilson. Later (Octo- 
ber 5) the German government declared its willingness to disavow 
the sinking of the Arabic and pay indemnities tor the American 
lives lost. 

Another cause of disagreement between the United States and The contra- 
Germany was the sale of munitions of war to the Allies in immense 
quantities by American corporations. Gieat Britain’s control of the ZumLons 
sea prevented Germany from purchasing munitions of war from 
this country. The Teutonic Allies protested against this one-sided 
trade, contending that our government should lay an embargo on 
arms if it were to maintain a really neutral attitude toward the 
belligerents. In his replies to these protests Secietaiy Lansing pre- 
sented strong, if not unanswerable, arguments to show that under 
international law the United Slates had no obligation or even right 
to place an embargo on munitions of war. 

Having failed to stop by diplomacy the flow of munitions from Sabotage 
the United States to the Allies, the CiCntral Powcis resorted to 
intrigue and sabotage as a means of striking at the Ameiican source 
of Allied military supplies. By the use of German spies and pio- 
German American agents, plots were toimed foi the puipose 
(according to Secretary Lansing) ot hampering the Biitish along 
the Canadian border, sinking ships destined for Allied poits, pur- 
chasing or forging American passports tor the use ot Get man and 
Austrian reservists in the United States, pieventing the manufacture 
and transportation of war supplies to the Fntente Powers, and stir- 
ring up strife in Latin America against the government of the United 
States. The naval and military attaches of the German embassy had 
had a hand in these intrigues and both were recalled at the demand 
of Seenretary I,ansing (December, 1915).^ Dr. Constantin Dumba, 
Austro-Hung[arian ambassador at Washington, had also been en- 
meshed in thr web of intrigue, and at President Wilson’s request 
was recalled (October, 1915). These underhand practices aggra- 


1 The dismiwed miliury atuchi, Capuiir Franz von Papen, livrf to play 
tant, although ihgloiious, part in the ftcond World War as one of Hitler s 
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vated the ill feeling in this country against Germany and Austria- 
Hungary and went far toward arousing a warlike attitude among 
the people. 

Although the Arabic pledge had eased the tension between the 
United States and Germany, President Wilson felt that, if the war 
was prolonged to a great length, America would probably be 
drawn in. His desire to act as peacemaker was now inspired not only 
by the humanitarian wish to stop the bloodshed in Europe but also 
by the longing to spare his own county the horrors of war. Accord- 
ingly, in February, 1916, he proposed to the British foreign office 
through Colonel House that a conference be held to agree upon 
terms of peace. If Britain should agree to the prop>osal and Germany 
would not, the “United States,” he said, “would probably leave the 
conference as a belligerent on the side of the Allies.” While the 
terms of peace would have to be agreed upon between the belliger- 
ents at the conference. Colonel House indicated that his government 
would support a settlement favorable to the Allies. 

Unfortunately, however, neither side was willing to accept peace 
without victory. When James W. Gerard, American ambassadoi at 
Berlin, sounded out the German emperor and foreigp minister, he 
learned that they would not consider any terms which did not pro- 
vide for indemnities. Biitain also declined the proposal and did not 
even submit it to her all^ France. Sir Edward Grey, the British 
minister of foreign affahs; seemed afraid to approach the French 
foreign office on the subject lest France would think that England 
was weakening. The English government may also have doubted the 
ability of Wilson to take the United States into the war on the 
Allied side even if the Allies had accepted the ofter and Germany 
refused it. This doubt was probably accentuated by Wilson’s inser- 
tion of the word “probably” in his statement. This rebuff led to a 
cooling-off of Wilson’s sympathy witli the Allies, for in refusing to 
accept his offer of intervention they had caused him to distrust their 
motives. To him it seemed that they were not willing to agree to a 
peace of justice. 

For six months the German navy observed the pledge given in the 
Arabic case, and during this time there was no serious trouble 
between the two governments. The first dangerous menace to this 
peaceful relation was the unwarned sinking of the Sussex, an un- 
armed French steamer, in the British Channel on March 24, 1916. 
About eighty noncombatant passengers “of all ages and sexes, includ- 
ing citizens of the United States, were killed or injured.” Since this 
high-handed act was a plain violation of the Arabic pledge. Secretary 
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Lansing, with the Piesident’s approval, sent a stiff note to the 
German foreign office which dedaied that unless Germany would 
at once abandon hei policy of submarine warfaie against passengei 
and freight-carrying vessels, the United Stotes would sever diplo- 
matic relations with the German government. 

This seiious thieat caused the German government to accede to 
Wilson’s demands. Accordingly, Von Jagow, the German foieign 
minister, leplied in a note making the following acceptable an- 
nouncement: 

T. he German Government . . . notihes the Government of tlie 
United States that the Geiman naval forces have received the fol- 
lowing oiders: In accordance with the general principles of v>sit 
and search and destiuction of merchant vessels lecogni/ed by 
Intel national law, such vessels, both within and without the area 
declared as a naval wai zone, shall not be sunk without warning 
and without saving human lives, unless these ships attempt to 
escape or offer lesistance. 

Tile Sussex pledge was clinched by another note (May 8) which 
acknowledged that tlie submarine coniinandei had disobeyed instiuc- 
tions in sinking the Sussex and had “been appt opt lately punished.’’ 
Tlie German government also disavowed the act and offered repara- 
tion Tlie submarine controversy was now laid to lest for the time 
being, and the ffrinness of President Wilson was rewarded with a 
diplomatic victory. The government, however, was committed to a 
policy that might lead to wai; if Germany should renew unrestricted 
submarine waifaie the President would have to break diplomatic 
relations with the Central Poweis or eat his own woids and thus 
subject his government to the taunt of pusillanimity both at home 
and abroad. 


THE ELECIION OF 1916 

The Republican and Progressive Parties held their conventions 
in Chicago at the same time (June, 1916) . It was hoped that both 
parties would name the same candidate and adopt the same plat- 
form. Roosevelt’s name was presented to the Republican conven- 
tion and was received with applause tliat lasted forty-two minutes. 
The balloting soon showed, however, that he could not win the 
riommation. On the third ballot the nomination tor President went 
to Charles E. Hughes, a justice of the United Sutes Supreme Court. 
Hughes had tnad<» no active campaign for the nomination, stating 
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that he was not a candidate. He felt that it was not proper for him 
to be a party to a political fight while holding his seat on the bench 
of the Supreme Court. This sense of propriety had greatly enhanced 
his availability. It had held him back from public utterances on the 
controversial questions of the day, and therefore he had not antago- 
nized the various groups that were opposed to Wilson. Furthermore, 
as a lawyer prosecuting the insurance companies and as governor 
of New York, he had shown liberal tendencies which helped him 
with the Progressives. Then, too, as a niiember of the Supreme Court 
he had made a record not unacceptable to the conservative wing of 
the party. Hughes at once resigned from the Supreme Court and 
accepted the nomination. He now threw away the restraints by 
which he had hitherto been fettered and declared himself a “hun- 
dred-per-cent candidate.’' 

The Progressives went ahead and nominated Roosevelt for Presi- 
dent and John M. Parker of Louisiana for Vice-President. Roosevelt 
was by no means enthusiastic over this honor, for he felt that the 
election of 1914 had shown that the Progressive movement as a 
third party was a lost cause. Besides, he realized that Hughes, whom 
he personally disliked, was nevertheless a real liberah Accordingly, 
he soon withdrew from the race and threw his influence to Hughes. 
Parker, however, gave his support to Wilson. The Progressives, being 
thus deserted by their leadJ^rs, had no alternative but to join one of 
the old parties. Many of them (piobably a majority) went back to 
the Republican Party, although a considerable number supported 
Wilson. 

The Democrats, meeting in convention at St. Louis on June 13, 
renominated Wilson and Marshall by acclamation. In the campaign 
Wilson had two disgruntled elements against him— many of those 
who were ardently pro-Ally, because they felt that he had been too 
patient with CJermany, and the pro-Germans, who considered his 
policy unduly anti-German. Hughes was able to win the support of 
these violently antagonistic groups. But to ensure their support he 
had to maintain a somewhat negative position on the foreign ques- 
tion, and this noncommittal attitude was unacceptable to many 
voters who strongly preferred the straightforward positive attitude 
of Wilson. The Democrats made much of the slogan, “He kept us 
out of war,” and Wilson’s policy of neutrality was endorsed by the 
great majority of the voters. The Democrats also had in their favor 
the important reform measures already passed. They pointed to the 
policy of neutrality as the only alternative to war and at the same 
time advocated preparedness. 
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The outcome of the election was close, the electoral vote being 
277 for Wilson to 254 for Hughes. Wilson’s popular majority was 
greater, however, than this narrrow margin in the electoral vote 
would indicate (9,129,606 for Wilson to 8,538,221 for Hughes) . The 
Democrats also had a majority in both houses of Congress. At first it 
looked as if Hughes were elected, because he had carried New York, 
New Jersey, and all but two of the Eastern states north of the Poto- 
mac River. It was several days before the result was definitely known. 
Wilson had carried not only the “solid South” but every state west 
of the Mississippi but tour. For several days the returns from Cali- 
fornia were awaited to determine the final outcome. This state 
went for Wilson by a narrow majority (only 3773) , and her thir 
teen votes turned the scales in favor ot the Democrats. 

PEACE MOVES 

Although no serious controversy arose between the American gov- 
ernment and that of Germany for about eight months after the 
Sussex pledge was made, Wilson realized that there was serious 
danger of the United States being drawn into the war. It looked as 
if the only way to keep America out ol war was to induce the 
belligerents to agiee upon terms of peace. As soon as he was assured 
of his re-election Wilson determined to make a move for peace. But 
unfortunately he waited a little too long before sending out his pro- 
posal. Owing to this delay the German foreign office ran ahead of 
him and made a peace move of its own. 

On December 12, 1916, the Central Powers sent notes to neutrals 
announcing their willingness to negotiate for peace and asked these 
neutral powers to notify the Allied belligerents of this attitude. 
Wilson’s plans were considerably upset by this offer. He could not 
afford to disregard it, and yet he could not forward it to the Allied 
governments without seeming to favor this move of the Teutonic 
Allies. Secretary Lansing relayed this proposal (December 16) but 
declined to identify his government with it by making any recom- 
mendation regarding it. He als® stated that President Wilson would 
soon make of his own accord an overture of peace to the belligerents, 
which would, however, in no sense be connected with the Teutonic 
offer to negotiate. 

This overture came two days later (December 18) when President 
Wilson sent notes to all the belligerent nations asking them to state 
the terms on which they would be willing to conclude the war. This 
note came at an inopportune. time. Following as it did on the heels 
of the German announcement, it looked as if there was some con- 
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nection between the two proposals. Furthermore, neither the Allies 
nor Germany were in a mood to make reasonable concessions in the 
interest of peace. The Central Powers felt that their military situa- 
tion justified the demands on their part of a victor’s peace. The 
Allies, after their success at Verdun, also had hopes of victory. In 
England Lloyd George had been called to the premiership to give 
the enemy a “knock-out blow.” The prospects of getting a favorable 
response to the President’s plan were, therefore, far from assuring. 

The reply of the Central Powers toXVilson’s note came on Decem- 
ber 20, 1916. It did not give the terms that would be acceptable to 
them but only reiterated their willingness to negotiate and sug- 
gested a peace congress on neutral territory. The Entente Powers 
replied to both the Teutonic proposal and President Wilson’s note, 
stating in a general way the conditions on which they would stop 
fighting. These were based on the demand from the Central Powers 
of restitution, reparation, and guarantees for the future. Although 
the Teutonic Allies had not put down their demands in a formal 
note, in a conversation with Ambassador Gerard the German (Chan- 
cellor had indicated (january, 1917) the concession^ that would be 
expected. These were the terms of a complete victor and were out 
of all reason. So the belligerents were still poles apart as to peace 
terms. 

After the failure of these peace efforts President Wilson made a 
speech before the United States Senate (January 22, 1917) giving 
in a genet al way his idea as to the principles on which a just settle- 
ment should be based. A peace founded on such principles would, 
he thought, be lasting, and only such a peace would the United States 
be willing to assist in guaranteeing. The terms indicated were to be 
such that no nation would feel crushed and humiliated by defeat. 
Such a feeling of having been humiliated would be a sure breeding 
place for future wars. There should be, therefore, “a peace without 
victory.” This speech pomted the way to a just and lasting peace. A 
well-known English publicist spoke of it as “perhaps the most impor- 
tant document of all history.” Yet it had no effect whatever on the 
international situation. The Allies accepted it with outward cor- 
diality but with inner resentment. The Germans paid little or no 
attention to the President’s address, for their decision in favor of 
unrestricted submarine warfare had already been made. 

THE UNITED STATES ENTERS THE WAR 

The peace moves had now failed, and the advocates of ruthless 
submarine warfare were m control in Germany. Apparently the 
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German government, overestimating the peace sentiment in this 
country, believed that America would not go to war even it unre- 
stricted submarine activity were resumed. It was also thought that, 
even if America were drawn in, unhampered submarine activity 
would win victory for the Central Powers before the United States 
could effectually mobilize its resources in aid of the Allies. 

Before President Wilson had made his peace address, the German 
foreign office had decided to cancel all its previous pledges and to 
enter upon a policy of unrestricted submarine warfare. Accord- 
ingly, on January 31 the Sute Department was notified by Count 
Bernstorff, German ambassador at Washington, that on the next 
day Germany would declare as war zones the sea areas around Great 
Britain, France, and Italy and in the eastern Mediterranean and 
would sink all vessels, neutral as well as belligerent, that should 
venture into these prohibited areas. “All sea traffic,” the memoran- 
dum continued, “will be stopped with every available weapon and 
without further notice.” An exception to this general policy would 
be made in favor of American passenger vessels if they would adhere 
to the following regulation: they must go to Falmouth only and in 
a certain lane designated in the memorandum; only one trip each 
way was to be made each week; the ships were to be marked with 
broad vertical stripes; and their cargoes must include no articles 
that Germany had defined as contraband. 

The situation was now worse than it had ever been before. Presi- 
dent Wilson was faced with two alternatives. He had either to back 
down from the position taken in the Sussex note or break relations 
with Germany. He chose the latter alternative, and relations between 
the two governments were broken off on February 3, 1917. On that 
same day President Wilson made a speech before Congress announc- 
ing the break with Germany and giving his reason for such important 
action. In this address he said that he refused “to believe that it is 
the intention of the German authorities to do in fact what they 

have warned us they will feel at liberty to do Only actual overt 

acts on their part can make nte believe it even now.” If American 
lives or American ships should be sacrificed he would appear again 
before Congress and ask for authority to uphold American rights. 

It was with unfeigned reluctance that Wilson took this important 
step. In the last few weeks he had been more objective in his attitude 
toward the belligerents and more determined than ever to preserve 
American neutrality. His sympathy with the Allies had cooled con- 
siderably, for their refusal to consider his offer of intervention had 
' caused him to distrust their motives. He felt too that his re-election. 
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for which his peace policy was largely responsible, indicated that 
the American people favored a continuance of his efforts to keep 
them out of war. As late as January 4, 1917, he said to Colonel 
House: “There will be no war. This country does not intend to 
become involved in this war. We are the only one of the great white 
nations that is free from war today, and it would be a crime against 
civilization tor us to go in.” 

Sentiment in favor of war was strengthened in both Congress 
and throughout the country by art important document which 
had just come into possession of the State Department. This was a 
telegram addressed to Von Eckhard, German minister to Mexico, 
by Dr. Alfred Zimmermann, who had succeeded Von Jagow as Sec- 
retary of State for Foi eign Affairs. In this telegram Dr. Zimmci mann 
stated that Germany would soon resume luthless submarine warfare 
and that the United States might in consequence be drawn into the 
war. In case the United States should enter the wai against Gciniany, 
Von Etkhard was to try to form an alliance between Germany and 
Mexico. Financial support could be promised Mexico, and she would 
be encouraged by Germany “to reconquer the lost territory in New 
Mexico, Texas, and Arizona.” The German minister was also to 
advise that the President of Mexico communicate with japan and 
suggest adherence at once to this plan. This message had been inter- 
cepted by the British hfaval Intelligence (January 16) and for- 
warded to the American government. 

In the meantime Germany had been putting into practice her 
policy of ruthless submarine warfare and many overt acts were com- 
mitted. Wilson, however, waited for more than a month before 
calling Congress in session, because he was still indulging a faint 
hope that war might be averted. Iinally his patience came to an end, 
and he called Congress together on April 2, “to receive a communi- 
cation by the Executive on grave questions of national policy, which 
should be immediately taken under consideration.” 

On the opening day of this special session Wilson appeared before 
Congress in joint session and, on being presented to the body, 
received such an ovation as had never before been accorded a Presi- 
dent by Congress. Led by membeis of the Supreme Couit, the im- 
mense audience seated in the crowded chamber and the packed 
galleries rose to its feet to greet him with prolonged applause. Then 
came his address advising a declaration of war. In a spirit of sorrow 
rather than of anger he pointed out the wrongs that the American 
people, as well as the nationals of other neutral countries, had suf- 
fered at the hands of Germany. He made it plain that his country 
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was not going to fight to avenge the loss of property, but only to 
protect “the lives of non-combatants, men, women and children, 
engaged in pursuits which have always, even in the darkest periods 
of modern history, been deemed innocent and legitimate.” The 
President declared that the entrance of his country into the war was 
not prompted by enmity toward the German people. “We have no 
quarrel,” he said, “witli the German people. We have no feelings 
toward them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not upon 
their impulse that their government acted in entering the war. It 
was not with their previous knowledge or approval.” In giving 
reasons for taking up the sword he did not confine himself to the 
obligation of his government to defend the rights of its citizens, but 
he spoke of a higher motive— the desire to promote universal peace 
and to “make the world safe lor democracy.” 

Congress was prompt to act on the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent and declared on April 6, 1917, that a state of war existed 
between Germany and the United States by act of the German 
Imperial Government. The President had not asked for a declara- 
tion of war on the allies of Germany because they had “not made 
war upon us or challenged us to defend our right and our honor.” 
It was not, therefore, until December 17, 1917, that a declaration of 
war was made against Austria-Hungary. The real reason for this 
delay regarding the Dual Monarchy was the hope that this power 
might be induced to make a separate peace and thus drop out of the 
war. The entrance ot the United States into the conflict was fol- 
lowed by a declaration of war against the Central Powers or a break 
in relations with them by nearly all of the Latin American states.^ 

The idealism behind the motives mentioned by the President 
was doubtless one of the reasons for our joining the Allies. The 
American people, like Wilson, believed that the war was not only a 
war to make the woild safe for democracy but also “a war to end 
war.” The general opinion in this country was that the Entente 
Allies were championing in Europe the principles held dear in 
America— those of peace and democracy. This view was confirmed 
by the recent revolution in Russia, which had displaced the auto- 
cratic rule of the Czars with a new democratic regime. A defeat for 
the Allies would, therefore, mean a defeat for democracy and world 
peace and a victory for autocracy and militarism, for the Central 
Powers were regarded as the champions of autocracy and militarism. 

1 By July, 1918, Cuba, Panama. Honduras, Ntcara(i^a, Haiti, Guatemala, and Brazil 
had declared war on Germany and all the others but four (Argentina, Chile. Colombia, 
and Mexico) had broken diplomatic relations with her. 
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It looked too as if the Allies might be defeated if the United States 
did not come to their aid. With victory for the Central Powers 
would go control of the Atlantic Ocean by a hostile naval power. 
Besides, the German government was opposed to our Monroe Doc- 
trine, and the British navy had been its most effective support. The 
American people, therefore, considered the British navy as a sort of 
first-line defense. If Germany should gain naval supremacy in the 
Atlantic it would not be difficult for her to get a foothold in one of 
the weaker Latin American states and then use it as a base of attack 
on other Latin American countries or the United States. There was 
thus a feeling in this country that a far-sighted policy of self-defense 
demanded our participation in the conflict. 

The high aspirations of Wilson and other idealists and the fears 
for our security on the part of patriotic realists were only minor and 
secondary causes of America's entrance into the war. The main 
reason was the resumption by Germany of unrestricted submarine 
warfare. It was this policy that put an end to Wilson’s efforts at 
peacemaking and destroyed his hope of keeping his country neutral. ^ 
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^ MILITARY AND NAVAL PREPARATIONS 

vJ'OON after the war had started in Europe an agitation arose in 
this country for preparedness, the propaganda in favor of which 
was carried on by the older patriotic so<-icties and by some new 
organizations, notably tire National Security League. I.argely through 
the sponsorship of this latter organization, in the summer of 1916 
many demonstrations in the form of street parades and mass meet- 
ings were made in favor of national defense. The most noted of all 
the processions was the one on Flag Day (June 14, 1916) which 
the President himself led in Washington. In the early part of the 
war President Wilson had J>een opposed to a policy of preparedness 
because he feared that war preparations would inteifere with his 
peace moves, but by the summer of 1915 he had changed his mind. 
The negotiations regarding tire Lusitania had convinced him that 
the threats of diplomacy are of no avail unless backed by force. 
German sabotage in this country had also aided in his conversion. 

In his annual message to Congress, December, 1915, Wilson pre- 
sented plans for increasing the military and naval strength of the 
country. Congress was slow in acting upon the President’s sugges- 
tions, and it was not until June, 1916, that it passed the National 
Defense Act. This, the first important defense measure, provided for 
a gradual increase in the army to a strength of 175,000 men and 
called into the national service at the President’s order units of the 
National Guard, or state militia. The National Guard was also to 
be enlarged and better trained. The act, by adequate appropriations, 
encouraged the collies and training camps to give military training 
to a larger number of prospective officers. In this way the increased 
demand for officers would be partially met. 

With the declaration of war, the United States did not expect to 
take, an important part in the military campaigns in Europe. 
Amnica’s contribution would, therefore, consist in boosting the 
morale of the Allies, lending them the use of her navy and merchant 
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marine, and furnishing them with supplies and money. The expecta- 
tions of the Allies, however, went far beyond these contributions 
and looked to important military aid. In less than a month after war 
was declared, there appeared in Washington to present the wants of 
their respective countries: Arthur J. Balfour, foreign minister of 
England, and General Joffre and Ren^ Viviani, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, both of France. They showed that the Allies were nearly at 
the end of their tether and that they could not hold out much longer 
without American aid. They pointed out the need not only for ships, 
money, and supplies, but also for fresh troops. 

The information furnished by the Allied missions confirmed 
Wilson in the decision already made to create a large army by a 
selective draft. At first he had opposed conscription, but before war 
was declared he had been converted to this policy by General Hugh 
L. Scott, the Chief of Staff. At Wilson’s insistence. Congress passed 
(by overwhelming majorities in both houses) , the Selective Service 
Act, which became law on May 18, 1917. It provided for the regis- 
tration of all men between the ages of twenty-one and thirty. In 
August, 1918, the limits were extended to include those between 
eighteen and forty-five. The men called into actual service were to 
be selected by lot. Exemptions were allowed to clergymen, public 
officials, defectives, members of churches opposed to war, and em- 
ployees in essential war industries including agriculture. No exemp- 
tions could be obtained, as had been in the Civil War, by hiring 
substitutes or by making money payments to the government. Regis- 
trants were carefully examined for physical or mental defects before 
being inducted into the service. The law also carried a provision 
prohibiting the sale of liquor at army camps or to soldiers in 
uniform. 

The first registration (conducted by civilian authorities) was 
carried out on June 5, 1917. By the first registration 9,586,508 men 
were enrolled. Two other registrations in 1918 pushed up the total 
to 24,234,021. The first selection was made on July 20, 1917, when 
Secretary Baker, blindfolded, drew out capsules containing the num- 
bers of those called. This method of choosing was repeated from 
time to time until 2,810,296 were drafted into the service. The 
draftees were taken almost entirely from the class of registrants 
composed of single men or married men without dependents. The 
regular army, the navy, the marine corps, and the National Guards 
were all enlarged by voluntary enlistment. The number of men 
called into all branches of the service by the end of the war added 
up to a total of about four million. 

Thirty-two camps and contonments were established for the 
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training of these new recruits, one half being located in the North 
and one half in the South. According to the original plan, the new 
recruits were to receive six months of training in the American 
camps and were then to be sent overseas for two months of intensive 
specialized training before going into combat, but this rule could 
not be adhered to rigidly because of the need for troops to reinforce 
the Allies at critical points. To assist the American officers in this 
wholesale training, the Allies sent over about eight hundred skilled 
officers. 

Colleges were used in training the rank and hie of soldiers. After 
the draft age was lowered to eighteen, student attendance at the 
colleges greatly declined. Partly to compensate the colleges for this 
loss and partly to take advantage of the housing facilities offered, 
draftees were stationed at nearly all the colleges tor training. They 
were knowh as the Student Army Training Corps (S.A.T.C.) . Their 
time was divided between attendance at classes and military exer- 
cises. In this way it was hoped that the young soldiers would combine 
a rudimentary general education with their knowledge of military 
tactics. But so much time and effort were devoted to military train- 
ing that little was left for study. Consequently, as an» educational 
experiment the plan was not a success. 

All persons in the service were well cared for. Every effort was 
made to give them suitable fpod and clothing, proper medical care, 
and sanitary living conditions. They were better paid than had been 
any other servicemen known to history. Additional payments were 
given to dependents along with a part of the regular pay for service. 
Draftees and enlisted men were allowed to take out government 
insurance at low rates with the vain hope that there would be no 
great demand for pensions after the war. As an aid to morale, recrea- 
tional and other facilities were provided by organizations such as 
the Red Cross, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Knights of Columbus, the Sal- 
vation Army, and the Jewish Welfare Board. These societies and 
others of like character, all of which were supported by voluntary 
contributions, performed a fine service in supplying the soldiers 
with opportunities for recreation and comforts and semiluxuries and 
in keeping up their morale. 

In response to a request of the President made in his message of 
December 15, 1915, Congress passed a bill (August, 1916) carrying 
an appropriation of $313,000,000 for the navy. The act provided for 
the immediate construction of four battle cruisers and four dread- 
nougt^ts. Shortly afterward (September, 1916) Congress passed an- 
other act creating the United States Shipping Board. This measure 
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was to provide American shipping sufficient to transport American 
products overseas and more particularly to serve as an aid to the 
army and navy. A Shipping Board of five salaried members had 
authority to procure and operate a fleet of merchant ships. The 
Board could act through a government-owned corporation. Such a 
corporation was formed seven months later under the name of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

During 1917 the German submarine took a heavy toll of Allied The"bridge 
shipping. After unrestricted submarine warfare began, the Allied **'/**" 
tonnage sunk each month was greatly in excess of that replaced by 
new construction, and for the twelve-month period the total tonnage 
bagged by the Teutonic belligerents was more than twice that con- 
structed by all the rest of the wot Id. While the ships of the Allies 
were decreasing in number the need for them was increasing. 

America’s entrance into the war had imposed upon them the addi- 
tional burden of transporting American troops overseas and furnish- 
ing them with food and military supplies. If this proportion between 
the sinking and the building of Allied shipping should continue, 

England would in time be faced with starvation, the Allied and 
American armies would be cut off from necessary supplies, and the 
war would be won by Germany. The crying need of the Allies was, 
therefore, “ships, ships, and more ships.” The chief responsibility 
for meeting this need was now placed upon the United States, 
because England and France, already straining to the limit of their 
strength in the war harness, could not increase their rate of ship con- 
struction. Urged on by the slogan, “ships will win the war,” the 
American people were resolved to make every effort to build a 
“bridge of ships” to France. 

At the outbreak of the war the United States did not have a Ropid expan- 
large merchant marine or the facilities for creating one rapidly. The ^j^^chant* 
Emergency Fleet Corporation was well supplied with funds by the marine 
government and was given authority to construct, purchase, or requi- 
sition ships. Privately-owned American ships were requisitioned, 
neutral vessels in American poets were leased or commandeered, 
ships were purchased in neutral countries, German vessels interned 
at American ports were taken over and reconditioned, and new 
vessels— wooden, steel, and concrete— were const: ucted. Four exten- 
sive shipyards were built, the laigest on Hog Island near Philadel- 
phia. A new type of vessel now constructed was the “fabricated ship,” 
which was built by assembling at one place parts that had been man- 
ufactured at a number of differfnt plants. By the end of the war the 
Shipping Board had brought under its control in various ways about 
ten million tons of shipping at a cost of $3,000,000,000. 
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CREATING AND REGULATING PUBLIC SENTIMENT 

This war had the support of public opinion with a nearer ap- 
proach to unanimity than had any of the other wars in which the 
country had engaged. There was, liowever, a feeling of indifference 
on the part of certain classes and outright opposition by a small 
minority. Conspicuous in this latter group was the Socialist Party, 
which denounced our participation in the war as a move urged on 
by, and in favor of, the capitalist systefp. In a meeting held at St. 
Louis on April 7, 1917, it declared that it would conduct a “con- 
tinuous, active and public opposition to the war through demon- 
strations . . . and all other means within our [itsj power.” However, 
certain prominent Socialists— among them Upton Sinclair and 
Allan Benson, the last nominee of the party for President— were 
so opposed to this stand that they withdrew from the party. Senator 
La Follette of Wisconsin was also strongly opposed to American 
participation in the war. When he cast liis vote against the war 
declaration he made this statement: “1 say Germany has been patient 
with us.” 

The general feeling was that men in the fighting front deserved 
the united and effective support of the home front. To secure this, 
indifference must be converted into enthusiasm, and opposition 
must be silenced; so a system of propaganda was organized. On 
April 14, 1917, President Wilson created a Committee of Public 
Information and named as its chairman George Creel, an energetic 
and enthusiastic journalist. Drafting the assistance of historians, 
artists, actors, and public speakers, Oeel at once launched upon a 
campaign of publicity to acquaint the people in this country and 
in other countries of the war aims of the Allies. War news was 
given out to the newspapers, and the only censorship of the press was 
the withholding by the military authorities of such information as 
might aid the enemy. Creel also published in a daily paper, the 
Official Bulletin, an account of each day’s happenings. Editorials 
were prepared and sent out for the u.se of country editors. Millions 
of pamphlets were circulated which proclaimed the high ideals for 
which the Allies were fighting and the alleged wickedness of the 
Teutonic Powers. Creel organized a band of seventy-five thousand 
speakers who appeared at theaters, motion-picture shows, and indus- 
trial plants at lunch hours to make four-minute speeches. Data for 
these “Four-minute Men” and others who made longer addresses 
were furnished by the Committee. 

Propaganda was not the only means employed by the government 
in mobilizing public sentiment. Active disloyalty was put down by 
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the strong arm of the law. In June, 1917, Congress passed the 
Espionage Act, which imposed severe penalties for attempts to inter- 
fere with the war effort. The act also excluded from the mails all 
matter of a seditious or treasonable nature. A year later (May, 1918) 
a more drastic measure, the Sedition Act, was passed. By this act 
heavy fines and long teims of imprisonment were to be imposed on 
all who should obstruct the sale of government bonds, discourage 
recruiting, or “wilfully utter, print, write or publish, any disloyal, 
profane, scurrilous, or abusive language about the form of govern- 
ment of the United States, or the Constitution ... or the flag ... or 
the uniform of the Army or Navy ... or bring the form of govern- 
ment ... or the Constitution . . . into contempt. . . .” 

These measures were strictly enforced, tor their constitutionality 
was upheld by the courts. Two noted Socialists— Eugene V. Debs, 
four times candidate tor President on the Socialist ticket, and Victor 
L. Berger, a Congiessman from Wisconsin— because of their out- 
spoken and active opposition to the war effort, were convicted under 
this law and given long prison sentences. Public sentiment was even 
more intolerant than the law. There was a strong prejudice against 
everything German. In some states the German language was 
dropped frotn the curricula of the public schools, and in the colleges 
few students continued its study. Get man musicians were compelled 
to cancel engagements for concerts. 

The opponents of this policy contended that these restraints on 
civil liberty were as bad as the Alien and Sedition Laws passed under 
John Adams and so strongly opposed by Jefferson and Madison. 
These new restrictions, it was held, were an unwarranted limitation 
of freedom of speech and the press and were theiefore a violation 
of the First Amendment. On the other hand, they were regarded by 
those in authority as a necessary support to the armed forces. In 
time of war individual liberty of civilians should be temporarily 
limited, especially when by the draft there was such a great curtail- 
ment of the liberty of those who were in the service. When Hannibal 
is at the gates, it is no time to insist too strongly on rights. The 
courts seemed to be of this opinion. 

WAR FINANCE 

The entrance of the United States into the war placed upon the 
government the burden of raising money not only for supplying 
the needs of its own soldiers, but also lor replenishing the empty 
coffers of the Allies. By the spring of 1917 England, who had been 
furnishing credit to the other Allies, had about exhausted her own 
stock of liquid assets in America. If further purchases were to be 
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made in this country by the Allies our government would have to 
extend credit to them. This obligation, combined with that of meet- 
ing the demands of our own war effort, called for the raising of 
colossal sun!s of money. The total amount spent in the immediate 
war effort, including loans to the Allies, was more than thirty-six 
and a half billion dollars. More than one fourth of this amount 
went to the Allies in the form of loans. 

About one third of this huge amount was raised by taxation, the 
income tax being the main source of revenue. Rates on personal 
incomes were greatly increased and exefhptions were lowered. The 
tax on the incomes of corporations was progressively raised and 
that on profits in excess of those earned before the war were increased 
in such proportions that in some cases a rate of eighty per cent was 
reached. Taxes on tobacco and liquor were increased to a high rate, 
and excise taxes were also imposed on railroad and Pullman car 
tickets, theater tickets, telegraph and telephone messages, and a 
great number of other so-called luxuries. The postal rates were also 
raised, letter postage now being three instead of two cents. 

It was not possible, however, to defray the entire cost of the war 
by taxation, and the government began at once to raije money by 
the sale of bonds. Besides issuing treasury notes, or short-time bonds, 
five efforts or “drives” were made for the sale of bonds. Four of the 
issues were known as Liberty £onds and the fifth and last as Victory 
Bonds. The bonds were isilued in denominations as low as fifty 
dollars in order that they might be within the reach of everyone. 
An effort was made to. secure a subscriber in every family so that 
everyone would have a financial stake in the success of the war. For 
the benefit of small investors five-dollar War Savings Certificates 
and twenty-five<ent war stamps were sold. 

With each loan drive patriotic fervor was aroused by an organized 
propaganda movement. Speeches were made in churches, theaters, 
and other public gatherings urging the purchase of bonds and 
pointing out the high idealism behind the war aims of the Allies. 
In this way a wave of public sentiment was created which swept 
practically everybody into the ranks of buyers of war bonds. The 
total amount realized from the five loans was nearly $21,500,000,000, 
and the number of subscribers was sixty-five million. The bonds 
could not be cashed before the date of maturity, and therefore many 
holders had to sell them on the market to get money for their 
pressing needs. This caused the bonds to fall below par and specu- 
lators were able to buy them up at low prices. It was to prevent a 
recurrence of this abuse that, in the Second World War, war bonds 
were ihade redeemable at any time. 
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The financial obligations of the American people did not end 
with the payment of taxes and the purchase of war bonds. They 
made liberal contributions for the support of the various organiza- 
tions engaged in ministering to the needs of the soldiers (see p. 712) . 
Of these organizations the Red Cross received the most generous 
support, and it made good use of the large sums entrusted to it. For 
the benefit of the soldiers it organized hospitals, trained nurses, and 
furnished ambulance service. On the home front it looked after the 
needs of soldiers’ families and saw to it that sanitary regulations were 
observed in the civilian districts adjoining training camps. Women, 
working in groups, devoted a great deal of time to preparing 
bandages, knitting socks, and making other articles of wearing 
apparel. 

Another heavy demand on private benevolence was Belgian relief. 
After Belgium had been overrun by the Germans, millions of the 
people of this little country were threatened with starvation. They 
were saved from this fate by private benevolence— mainly that of the 
American people. As head of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
Herbert Hoover administered this relief and he performed this 
difficult task in a most acceptable manner. 

ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION 

The Army Appropriation Bill (August, 1916) carried as a rider 
a provision creating a planning board known as the Council of 
National Defense. This Council, which consisted of six Cabinet 
members, planned effective civilian activity. It proceeded to mobilize 
the economic resources of the country and harness them to the war 
effort. The Council of National Defense was given expert advice 
by the Advisory Commission, a body of several prominent civilians 
headed by Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. Since the members of the Council were very busy men, 
it had to lean heavily on the Advisory Commission, and so the latter 
became more important than the former. The Commission was 
assisted by numerous local agencies opeiating in the states, coun- 
ties, and smaller communities throughout the country. 

Due to the advice of this Commission, governmenul changes were 
made by which industry, commerce, agriculture, and labor could 
most effectively aid in the war plans. Congress conferred upon the 
President exceptional powers, which he delegated to efficient admin- 
istrative boards. Of these administrative agencies, six were of out- 
standing importance: Shipping (already discussed) , War Industries, 
War Trade, Railroads, Food, and Fuel, The President kept in close 
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touch with the work of these boards by weekly meetings with their 
heads. 

In the First World War, as in the Second, the success of the war 
effort was dependent upon the efficiency of American industry and 
its ability and willingness to team up with the military administra- 
tion. Therefore, next— if not equal— in importance to the Shipping 
Board was the War Industries Board, which was entrusted with the 
control of industry. The War Industries Board, of which Bernard 
Baruch was chairman, was given authority to convert existing manu- 
facturing plants to war uses; create nev\f facilities and open up new 
sources of supplies; determine whenever necessary as to priorities 
of production and of delivery; make purchases for the Allies as well 
as for the United States; and fix prices of certain necessary com- 
modities. Baruch had as his colleagues on the Board some of the 
leading business managers of the country, who served without pay. 

To prevent any leakage of American products to the enemy, Presi- 
dent Wilson created the War Trade Board (October, 1917) and 
gave it control over all trade that might be of direct or indirect 
benefit to any enemy country. 

The success of the military program was dependent ypon efficient 
internal, as well as external, transportation. Upon the railroads was 
placed the chief responsibility for transporting draftees to training 
camps, trained soldiers to ports of embarkation, raw materials to 
munitions plants, and finished products from the factories to sea- 
ports. At first the railroads did not prove equal to these extia 
demands. At some terminals there were empty cars and at others 
piles of freight waiting to be moved. “There were trains of empties 
rolling past freight crying for a carrier.” The President felt, there- 
fore, that government administration was necessary if the railroads 
were to take their proper place in the war machinery. Accordingly, 
he made Secretary McAdoo Director General of railroads (Decem- 
ber 26, 1917) and gave him entire control of all railroads. Traffic 
was handled primarily as a means to speed up the war effort with 
little or no anxiety as to dividends. Engines, cars, tracks, and termi- 
nal facilities were used without regard to ownership, and the entire 
railroad system was run as a unit. 

This experiment in government control was a success in that it 
enabled the railroads to contribute more to the war effort than 
would have been possible under private management. From the 
point of view of profits, however, it might be regarded as a failure, 
because a deficit of about $714,000,000 had to be covered by govern- 
ment funds. In July, 1918, the telephone and telegraph were put 
under the control of the Postmaster General, and later the leading 
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express companies were united to form the American Railway Ex- 
press Company, which was placed under Federal management. 

In peace times France and England had to import a considerable 
portion of their food supply. With increased war demands there was 
a still greater dependence upon outside food products. Added to 
this demand was that caused by the presence of American soldiers. 
The burden of supplying the Allies and the American troops with 
food was placed upon North America. Unfortunately, at the time 
of our entrance into the war the American surplus of grain and 
meats was lower than usual. Something would have to be done to 
increase this surplus. By the Lever Act (passed on August 10, 1917) 
Congress gave the President power to control the production and 
distribution of food and fuel. It also forbade the use of grain in the 
manufacture of distilled spirits and authorized the President to 
prohibit its use in the manufacture of malt or vinous liquors. The 
government guaranteed to farmers a price of $2.00 a bushel for all 
the wheat raised in 1918, and the President was empowered to fix 
minimum prices for subsequent years. 

Herbert Hoover, because of his success in administering Belgian 
relief, was now made Food Administrator and assigned the task of 
stimulating the production and conservation of food. Partly by the 
use of his authority but mainly by a campaign of education, Hoover 
was able to increase the production of food and greatly lower its con- 
sumption. The slogan, “Food will win the war,” aroused an effort on 
the part of everyone to co-operate with Hoover’s plans. Food was not 
rationed, but there was a general observance of Hoover’s injunctions 
to economize on food, use substitutes for wheat, meat, and sugar, and 
practice a mild form of partial lasting on “wheatless” and “meatless” 
days. Thanks to this co-operatitm and governmental stimulation, we 
were able to feed our soldiers, supply the Allies with food necessities 
during the war, and save a good part of central and southeastern 
Europe from starvation after the war. 

Under the Lever Act the Fuel Administration was also organized 
with Harry M. Garfield, President of Williams College, as Fuel 
Administrator (August, 1917). The supervision of the oil supply 
was later (January, 1918) put under a division of the Fuel Admin- 
istration headed by Mark L. Requa. 

The prosperity of tlie period of neutrality did not cease but was 
rather increased when the United States became a belligerent. 
American products were in great demand to meet the needs of the 
Allied and American armed forces. This meant high prices. Produc- 
tion was greatly stimulated by these high prices and the easy credit 
which the banks were supplying. Although all classes of people 
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shared in this prosperity, the profits were especially high in industry. 
Exports were greatly in excess of imports, and the United States 
suddenly changed from a debtor to a creditor nation. The working- 
man came in for a generous share of this prosperity. Inasmuch as 
the ranks of labor had been thinned by the draft and by the stoppage 
of immigration, the demand tor labor in proportion to supply was 
greatly increased. Wages therefore rose more rapidly than prices, 
and workers were better paid than they had ever been in the entire 
history of the country. This improvement in labor conditions led to 
a rapid growth in the organization of labor. In one year (June, 
1917-June, 1918) the American Federation of Labor increased in 
membership by half a million. 

Despite the favorable position held by labor, strikes continued. 
In the fall of 1917 they were particularly numerous. It was felt there- 
fore that something should be done to prevent strikes, since they 
interfered seriously with production. As a move in this direction. 
President Wilson created the National War Labor Board (April, 
1918), compo.sed of representatives in equal number of labor and 
management. This Board acted as a final court of appeal in disputes 
between employers and employees. During the fourt^n months of 
its existence more than one thousand disputes came before it for 
hearings. With the view to preventing disputes from arising between 
labor and capital, the President appointed the War Labor Policies 
Board (May, 1918) with Felix Frankfurter as chairman. 

The Fighting Front 

PART PLAYED BY THE AMERICAN NAVY 

For some years prior to the entrance of the United States into the 
war the government had been promoting the giowth of the navy, 
and for several months Franklin 1). Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, had been making strenuous efforts to put it into a 
state of highest efficiency. This development was greatly accelerated 
by the war. During the period between the declaration of war and 
the armistice the personnel of the navy was increased from 65,000 
to 497,000. Soon after war was declared eighteen destroyers were 
sent to Queenstown, Ireland, to aid the British navy in its hunt for 
submarines. These were followed by battleships and cruisers, as 
well as other destroyers. Admiral William S. Sims was put in com- 
mand of the American overseas naval forces. 

In addition to helping the British navy pen up the German fleet 
in home waters the American navy performed other important 
services. By the use of listening devices, airplanes, and depth bombs 
it greatly aided in the location and destruction of submarines. In 
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the hunt for the undersea craft the submarine chaser was especially 
valuable because its speed was greater than that of the U-boat. The 
United States navy also did eighty per cent of the work in laying a 
mine barrage from the Orkney Islands to Norway. This barrage, 
20 miles wide and 245 miles long, proved a dangerous barrier to 
German submarines trying to get out into the high seas. Because of 
these various means and methods, by the spring of 1918 the undersea 
menace seemed to have been pretty well overcome. 

Another valuable contribution of the American navy to the war 
effort was the protection it afforded the transports by which more 
than 2,000,000 American troops were carried overseas. About half 
of these soldiers were conveyed in British vessels: 112,000 in French 
and Italian ships; and the remainder in American vessels. Of the war- 
ships that escorted these transports eighty-two per cent were Ameri- 
can destroyers and cruisers. The United States sent across the 
Atlantic eighty-eight fleets convoying an average of twelve trans- 
ports each. So well was this service pertormed that only one ship was 
de.stroyed on the voyage over. 

THE AMERICAN ARMY IN EUROPE 

According to President Wilson’s original plan, no American 
troops would be sent overseas until March, 1918. However, owing 
to the insistence of General Joftre, in the summer of 1917 a token 
force was landed in France under the command of General John J. 
Pershing, leader of the American Expeditionary Force (the A.E.F.) . 
When the American troops marched through the streets of Paris 
on the Fourth of July they were given a joyous welcome. By the end 
of 1917 there were about 195,000 American soldiers in France, and 
by the end of the war the total number transported to Europe was 
more than two million. 

For a while the Allied countries weie in competition with each 
other in their efforts to procure materials furnished by the United 
States. General Charles G. Dawes, Puichasiiig Agent for the A.E.F., 
suggested that all materials needed by the armed forces, including 
ships, munitions, and other commodities, be put into a common 
pool and distributed according to need. This proposal led to the 
organization of the Military Board of Allied Supply (June, 1918) . 
In this way a unified system for the distribution of supplies was 
effected. This arrangement was second in importance only to the 
creation of a unified military command. 

The gain to the Allies resulting from America’s entrance into the 
war was partially offset by Russia’s abandonment of the Allied cause. 
In March, 1917, a revolution broke out in Russia which put an end 
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to the rule of the Czars and set up a government based on liberal 
principles. The United States was in sympathy with the new regime 
and sent Elihu Root, former Secretary of State, and General Hugh L. 
Scott, Chief of Staff of the army, to Petrograd to help in the establish- 
ment of the new government and to influence it to continue as an 
active participant in the war. The revolution, however, did not stop 
with liberal reforms, but moved farther and farther toward the left. 
The final outcome was the organization of a communist regime by 
the Bolshevist Party under the leadu'ship of Nikolay Lenin and 
Leon Trotsky. 

On December 3, 1917, the new Russian government signed an 
armistice with Germany, which was followed by the peace of Brest- 
Litovsk (March 3, 1918). The terms of this treaty were virtually 
those of unconditional surrender, since they were dictated by Ger- 
many. The Bolshevists had not only taken Russia out of the war 
but had also repudiated all debts to foreign creditors. The White 
Russians, a conservative party, were aided by the Allies in their 
struggle with the Bolshevists; if the White Russians got control of 
the government they would, it was hoped, resume the war and recog- 
nize Russia’s responsibility for her debts. For this retson American 
troops were sent to Russia in an Allied effort to overthrow the 
Bolshevist government. 

The Germans began an,<>ffensive in March, 1918, with the hope 
of winning the war before American aid could become effective. 
They had made peace with Russia, defeated Italy at Caporetto, and 
forced Rumania out of the war. They were thus able to transfer 
troops to the western front in sufficient numbers to give them 
superiority over the Allies. They made an attack on the English in 
the Somme region and pushed a deep salient into their line. Then 
came successful attacks on the Allied line in Flanders and in the 
region of the Aisne and the Marne rivers. As the Allies were driven 
back at three places they were seriously threatened with defeat. 
General Pershing had planned to organize the American troops 
into a separate army. However, since the situation of the Allies was 
so critical he yielded for the time being his opposition to the incor- 
poration of American troops in the Allied armies and allowed his 
men to fight alongside the Allied forces. 

Their dangerous situation caused the Allies to agree upon a plan 
for unified action by making Marshal Ferdinand Foch commander 
in chief of all the Allied forces (April, 1918) . Such a plan had been 
favored by Pershing and Wilson, and it was due in part to their 
inflyence that this belated but much needed action was taken. 

On May 28, 1918, American soldiers, covered by French artillery, 
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took the village of Cantigny. At the beginning of June two American Successful 
divisions gave the French valuable aid in checking the German ofFen- 
sive near Chateau-Thierry. This was important, because the Ger- md Am^an 
mans were on the way to Paris and at one point were only thirty- forces 
nine miles from the French capital. Soon afterward the American 
forces drove the Germans out of Belleau Wood, On July 18, Ameri- 
can units were used as the spearhead of the attack on the Germans 
holding a salient which dipped down south of the Marne River 
between Chateau-Thierry and Reims. The attempt was successful, 
and by August 4 the Germans had withdrawn from the pocket. 

After this victory Foch complied with Pershing’s wish and allowed American 
him to organize the greater part of the American troops into a 
separate army. The Americans took position in the eastern sector, separate 
and their line of occupation was extended until it finally held nearly ormy 
a quarter of the entire western front. Pershing was not able to get 
from the United States all the military supplies his forces needed, 
blit had to rely to a considerable extent on the Allies for cannon, 
tanks, and airplanes. 

The new army won its spurs when, on September 12, Pershing stMihlel 
attacked the Cierman salient at St. Mihiel. At the end of two days he 
had dcicated the Germans and flattened out the salient. Sixteen 
thousand prisoners were taken, but the victory was won at a cost of 
seven thousand American and French lives. 

After their success at St. Mihiel the American soldiers were taken Ameri- 
away from this front and distiibuted along another sector of the 
Allied line. This line, -extending frcjm Verdun to the Channel, was Meuse- 
two hundred miles long. The sector assigned to Pershing was ninety- drgonne area 
four miles long, but only twenty-four miles of it were to move 
forward in the attack. The active sector was between the Meuse 
River and the Argonne Forest. This was a very difficult part of the 
line, because it was near the railroads that were supplying the Ger- 
man fortes. For this reason the enemy was firmly entrenched and 
determined to put up a strong defense. The terrain was also difficult 
for the advancing army, which had to cross rivers, hills, forests, and 
ravines, Pershing had in all 600,000 troops including some French 
divisions and corps. Despite the difficulties encountered, the Ameri- 
can armies pushed their way through the Argonne Forest and down 
the Meuse, continuing their advance until they were stopped by 
the armistice. They had, as Pershing later reported, “cut the enemy’s 
main line of communications, and nothing but surrender or an 
armistice could save his army from complete disaster.” This success, 
however, cost heavily in lives. 

The American advance in the Argonne-Meuse area was only a 
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part of a general offensive that Foch was conducting against the 
entire German front from Ypres to Verdun. West of the American 
sector the English and French forces, with the aid of some American 
divisions, were advancing against the Hindenburg Line (the western 
fortified position of the Germans) , and by November 5 the German 
front had collapsed. The Allies had also been successful in their 
drives against the Bulgarians, the Turks in Palestine, and the 
Austrians in Italy. 

The part played by American soldicp in the war was not confined 
to these major operations. Some of ouf soldiers fought in Belgium, 
and a division took part in the campaign in Italy. American soldiers 
were also sent to aid the Allies in their fight against the Bolshevists 
of Russia. Five thousand American troops fought with the Allies in 
the Archangel-Murmansk area from September, 1918, to May, 1919, 
and ten thousand participated in the Allied expedition to Vladi- 
vostok and eastern Siberia. They were detained in this region until 
January, 1920. 

The total number of men enrolled in all the American armed 
forces was approximately 4,800,000. Of these, 4,000,000 were in the 
army. Those who went overseas numbered 2,086,000* and of these, 
1,400,000 saw active service. The death toll of Americans was small 
compared with that of the other belligerents, because the period of 
actual fighting for them w^s short— about two hundred days. The 
total number of American deaths was 126,000, more than half of 
which were due to disease. The influen/a-pneumonia epidemic, 
which raged during the fall and winter of 1918, accounted for two 
thirds of all the deaths by disease. Except lor this epidemic the health 
of the soldiers was good, and five sixths of all the wounded recovered. 
This was due to hne hospital facilities, a well-organi/ed medical 
corps, and the great advance which had been made in the field of 
medicine and surgery. Sanitary regulations, vaccination, and the use 
of other preventive measures reduced to a minimum such diseases 
as typhoid fever, dysentery, and cholera. More than 31,000 physicians 
were drawn from civilian life. 

America’s entrance into the war did not cause President Wilson 
to give up his hope that the war might be used to clear away the 
impediments to a lasting peace. He looked to a new world order 
based on international good will. Such an order must rest on the 
foundation of “a peace of justice.” He therefore continued to advo- 
cate a peace the terms of which would be fair to all nations— to the 
defeated as well as to the victors. These war aims were prcK'laimed 
in the addresses that he made from time to time. In a speech before 
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Congress on January 18. 1918, these ideas were formulated in 
Fourteen Points. The program for world peace as outlined in the 
Fourteen Points was as follows: 

1. “Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at. . . 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the high seas, “alike 
in peace and in war.” 

3. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic bai riers. 

4. The reduction of national armaments. 

5. The adjustment of colonial claims on the principle that 
“the interests of the populations concerned must have equal weight 
with the equitable claims of the Government whose title is to be 
determined.” 

6. The “evacuation of all Russian territory.” 

7. The evacuation and restoration of Belgium. 

8. The evacuation and restoration of occupied areas in Franep 
and the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France. 

9. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy “along clearly recog- 
nizable lines of nationality.” 

10. A grant to the peoples of Austria-Hungary “the freest oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development.” 

11. The evacuation and restoration of Rumania, Serbia, and 
Montenegro, with the provision that Serbia be granted free access 
to the sea. 

12. A guaranty of sovereignty to the Turkish portions of the 
Ottoman Empire, with autonomy to the other nationalities under 
Turkish rule: ancl the opening of the Dardanelles to the ships and 
commerce of all nations. 

1 .3. 'I he creation of an independent Polish state which should 
be asisured a tree and secure access to the sea. 

14. The organization of a general association of nations with 
“gtiarantees of political independence and territorial integrity to 
great and small states alike.” 

The high idealism expressed by Wilson in the Fourteen Points The armistice; 
and in his other public utterances gave him, for the time being, Negotiatiotts 
the moral leadership of the world. When they were announced, 
however, the Fourteen Points made little or no impression on the 
German military leaders, who were still hopeful of victory. With 
the halting of the German offensive in July and Foch’s offensive 
being well under way, the German High Command realized that 
the military decision had gone against them. The two most out- 
standing army leaders, Erich von Ludendorff and Paul von Hin- 
denburg, notified the German Kaiser in September that the war 
was lost and urged him to majte peace. With the Hindenburg Line 
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broken and disaster staring them in the face, both Germany and 
Austria asked for a truce to be followed by a peace based on the 
Fourteen Points. These requests were sent through the Swiss govern- 
ment early in October, 1918. In the meantime the liberal forces had 
won control of the government in Germany, with Prince Max of 
Baden as Chancellor. After President Wilson became convinced 
that the new government represented the German people, he trans- 
mitted the requests to the Allied governments and advised that an 
armistice be signed. 

The Allied leaders were loath to mkke the concessions promised 
by the Fourteen Points and showed signs of balking at them. The 
principles of the Fourteen Points were inconsistent with the terri- 
torial aspirations of the Allies and their commitments under secret 
treaties. Through the representations of Colonel House, however, 
they were made to see that the United States might withdraw from 
the war if a peace in accordance with these terms were not accepted. 
This threat liad the desited effect, and they were induced to accept 
the Fourteen Points, although not without some modification. It 
was agreed by the Supreme War Council that in offering armistice 
terms to the Teutonic Powers the Fourteen Points Avould be the 
basis of the peace, with the omission of the clause regarding the 
freedom of the seas and the addition of the provision “that com- 
pensation will be made b'jj Germany lor all damage done to the 
civilian population of the Allies and their property by the aggres- 
sion of Germany by land, by sea, and from the air.” With this under- 
standing the armistice was signed on November 11, 1918. The 
armistice did not come in time, however, to save Germany and 
Austria from revolution, A mutiny broke out in the navy at Kiel 
on October 28. A few days later a republic was proclaimed in Ber- 
lin, and on November 9 Friedrich Ebert was placed at the head of 
the government. On the same day the Kaiser abdicated and fled to 
Holland. Austria became a republic on November 12 and Hungary 
four days later. 

The terms of the armistice were such that Germany could not 
renew the war with any hope of success. She was forced to sur- 
render her submarines to the Allies, but other warships, battleships, 
and cruisers were to be interned at some neutral port,^ The Ger- 
mans had to withdraw to the left bank of the Rhine and surrender the 
three important bridgeheads of Cologne, Coblenz, and Mainz; turn 
over to the Allies an immense amount of military stores and rail- 

1 These ships were later (June, 1919) scuttled by the Germans at Scapa Flow, 
where ^ they had been interned. 
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road equipment; and return all prisoners of war as well as all civilians 
deported from occupied areas. The unfair treaties imposed on 
Russia at Brest-Litovsk and on Rumania at Bucharest were to be 
canceled.^ 

Just prior to the signing of the armistice the United States had to election 
go through the throes of a Congressional election. The Democrats 
suffered a defeat with the Republicans winning the Senate by the 
narrow margin of two and the House of Representatives by a 
majority of twenty-one. Since this was a repudiation of Wilson by 
he country, it weakened the position of the United States in the 
coming peace negotiations. Wilson had realized the importance of 
.securing an endorsement by the people and had appealed to the 
voters to elect a Democratic Congress. Failure to do so, he contended, 
would prevent the United States from presenting a solid front at the 
peace conference. The Republicans had, he said, given loyal support 
to the war but were not sustaining him in his peace efforts. 

In thus asking for a return of his own party to power he was 
following a precedent set by the Republicans in 1898. At that time 
Theodore Roosevelt and President McKinley urged the country to 
elect a Republican Congress to support the war and the efforts of 
the peace commission. Wilson’s appeal, however, injured the pros- 
pects of his party; for the Republicans took advantage of it to 
charge the President with attempting to use the war for partisan 
advantage and with accusing them of disloyalty. The Democrats 
also had other handicaps to overcome. Each of the measures carried 
out during their six years of power had aroused some opposition, and 
the sura total of this opposition made a dangerous aggregate. One 
group opposed Wilson’s domestic reforms, another his handling of 
the Mexican situation, and others his war policy. In this campaign, 
therefore, the Democrats would probably have lost even if the 
President had not committed an error in tactics by asking for a 
Democratic Congress. 

1 Some of the German leaders later contended that Wilson had deceived the 
German authorities into signing the armistice by holding out the false promise of the 
Fourteen Points. Out of this misrepresentation of the actual facts there grew up in 
Germany a legend to the effect that Germany had not lieen defeated in war but had 
been tricked into laying down her arras by false pretenses. Count von BemstorS, 

German ambassador at Washington at the time the United States entered the war, 
denies this accusation as follows: “This legend is a Bat falsification of history, as every- 
one knows who then took any pait in the negotiations. We had to lay down our arms 
because the Supreme Command insisted that we should do so in order to avoid a 
casustrophe, and then we invoked Wilson's help with an appeal to the Fourteen 
Points.” (See Memoirs of Count Bemstorff [19S6], p. 186.) 

This legend was made good use of by Hitler in gaining dictatorial power in Ger- 
many. To prevent a repetition of this ftiistake the Allies at the end of World War 11 
demanded unconditional surrender of the Axis powers. 
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PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 

President Wilson headed die American commission that went to 
Paris to take part in the peace negotiations. Each of the Allied 
powers would be represented by the head of its government, and 
Wilson felt that only by a fight in person could he induce the Allied 
premiers to accept his plan of a just peace. The idealism of the 
Fourteen Points was gladly welcomed by the people of the Allied 
countries but not by the leaders whu^ would frame the peaie. The 
other four members of the commission were Sectetaiy Lansing, 
Colonel E. M. House, General Tasker H. Bliss, and Henry White, 
a former ambassador to Rome and Paris. White was die only 
Republican member of the commission and he had not been active 
in politics in recent years. Wilson was censured foi nut putting one 
or more Senators on the commission and for failing to give the 
Republican Party stronger representation. 11 he had named two such 
prominent Republicans as Elihu Root and ex-Piestdent Taft «ji one 
Republican and one Democratic Senator, the treaty as finally agieed 
to might have been accepted by the Senate. Wilson ivas also ciiti 
cized for going to Paris, his enemies ascribing to him the motive of 
vanity for thus departing from precedent. He won concessions at 
Paris in line with his aims which his appointees might not have 
obtained, but in so doing he weakened his position in the United 
States. 

Sailing on the George Washington, Wilson at rived in France on 
December 13, 1918, and was received in Paris with an ovation which 
betokened marvelous enthusiasm on the part of the people He also 
traveled in England and Italy, and throughout these countries he 
was received with an almost worshipful enthusiasm. Eveiy where he 
was welcomed by liberals as the embodiment of their ideals and the 
protagonist of justice. 

The Peace Conference opened in Paris on January 18, 1919. All 
countries were represented that had fought on the side of the 
Allies, including some like Brazil and China that had not actively 
participated in the war. The enemy countries had no representatives. 
This rather large body was organized with Georges Clemenceau, 
Prime Minister of France, as president. Actual negotiations were 
not carried on by the Conference as a whole. Measures were worked 
out by small groups meeting in secret session and were then rati- 
fied by the Conference meeting in plenary session. This small com- 
mittee was at first the Council of Ten, consisting of the two leading 
representatives of each of the five great powers— The United States. 
England, France, Italy, and Japan. Later the real work of the con- 
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ference was performed by the Council of Four (usually called the 
“Big Four”) , consisting of President Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, Prime Minister of England, and Vittorio Orlando, Prime 
Minister of Italy. Each of these four leaders was advised by a group 
of experts who had made a careful study of every situation with 
which the Conference had to deal. 

The most seiious obstacle to a peace in conformity with the reparations 
Foul teen Points was the secret treaties by which the ^Vllied powers 
weie bound. Wilson contended that the acieptaiice in modified 
form of the Fourteen Points annulled all prevuius commitments 
that were inconsistent with them, but the Allies did not agiee with 
this view. One point on which he differed with Clemenceau and 
Lloyd Geoigc was the (juestion of repaiations. Wilson asked that the 
amount of lepaiaiions be iea!)onable and dehnitely fixed, so that 
conditions would become settled in (iermaiiy and the people would 
be encouraged to work. This request was not gi anted, but he was 
able to win one concession in the diiection of a just settlement, the 


appointment of a Reparations Commission, on which the United 
States was to be repiesented, with laige powers in determining 
and collecting reparations. The Commission set the figure at 
about $33,000,000,000. Later, by the Voung Plan this amount was 
cut to about $8,000,000,000, and only a pan of this was ever 
paid. 

France made demands wide h Wilson was unwilling to accept. It 
was unanimously agreed that Alsace-L-oriaine should be restored to 
France. Clemenceau, however, asked in addition that the rich coal- the Rhine 
bearing legioti, the Saar basin, be given to Fiance, partially to 
compensate her lor the coal mines that the German tones had 
destioyed on French soil. He also wanted all the German territory 
west of the Rhine cut off from Germany and formed into a demili- 
tarized buffer state. Wilson maintained that such a plan would be 
in violation of the implied pledge to Germany in the armistice 
terms to the effect that she would not be dismembered, and he was 
supported by Lloyd Geoige in this position. Fhe situation became 
so tense that Wilson ordered the George Wa^hhigton to come to 
Blest (April 7) , thus threatening to leave the C',onference. A com- 
promise was now reached by which France was given property rights 
in the Saar coal mines, but the region was to be governed by the 
League of Nations for fifteen years. At the end of that time the 
people were to decide by a plebiscite whether they wished to belong 
to ^ance or Germany. i Germany was to retain her territory west of 

1 When this plebiscite was held the people voted to go under the authority of 
Geimany. 
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the Rhine, but this area, as well as a strip Hfty kilometers wide on the 
right bank, was to be demiliurized. To insure the execution of 
the treaty the Allies were to occupy the part of Get many west of 
the Rhine and the bridgeheads on the east bank of the Rhine tor a 
period of from five to fifteen years. Germany also lost some terri- 
tory to Poland, including a strip along the Vistula River which 
would give Poland an outlet to the sea. Small slices of land were 
also cut oft from Germany to enable Belgium and Denmark to 
rectify their boundaries. 

Clemenceau felt that these concessions deprived his countiy of a 
means of defense to which she was entitled and exposed Fiance to 
future attack. To allay his fears on this score, Wilson and Lloyd 
George signed -with him a tripartite agreement by wliich F.ngldnd 
and the United States would come to the aid of Fiance if she should 
be attacked without piovcnation by Germany. This “undertaking,” 
as Wilson termed it, did not amount to anything, toi it was never 
seriously considered by the United States Senate.^ 

Wilson’s sense of fairness also clashed with the demands of Italy 
and Japan. He strongly opposed the Italian claim to Fiume, and 
the Italian delegates at one time withdrew from the^Ionferente in a 
spirit of protest. Later (May 7) they returned to take part in the 
proceedings, but no final settlement as to Fiume was reached by 
the Peace Confetence. ItAvas also against the earnest opposition of 
Wilson that Japan was given Gei many’s economic concessions in 
Shantung, China. Japan had, however, been piomised this con- 
cession in a secret agreement with the Allied powers, and the 
Japanese representatives had thieatened to leave the Conference if 
this request were not granted. Wilson, feaiing that the League 
would fail if both Italy and Japan refused to sign the Tieaty, yielded, 
although not without great reluctance. To aid him in ariiving at a 
favorable decision the Japanese delegation gave a verbal promise 
that Japan would restore to China her political authority over the 
Shantung Peninsula® and Japan would retain only her economic 
interests and a settlement at Tsingtau. 

Wilson was enthusiastically in favor of organising all the nations 
of the world into a League of Nations. He believed that such an 
organization would serve as an agency to prevent war. Clemenceau, a 
realist of the old schcxil, had little or no faith in such a plan and pre- 
ferred the old system of alliances by which France had been saved in 

1 The plan was never reported to the Senate by the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

2 This promise was kept when in 1922 Japan arianged to turn Shantung back to 
Chmese rule. 

For a defense of Wilson's action with reference to the Shantung problem, see T. A. 
Bailey. Woodrow WiUort and the Lost Peace (The Macmillan Co.. 1944) . 276 285. 
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the past. He did not, however, put up a fight against it, and the prin- 
ciple of a League of Nations was able to secure a unanimous endorse- 
ment by the Conference in its second plenary session (January 25, 
1919) . At the same time it was decided that the constitution of the 
League would be made a part of the Treaty. A commission of which 
Wilson was chairman worked faithfully on a constitution for the 
League and on February 14 repc:)rted to the Conference the draft 
of a constitution, which was known as the Covenant. Since the 
report had been endorsed by fourteen nations this was a virtual 
acceptance of the League. 

Wilson left at once for the United States taking with him the 
Covenant for discussion with prominent Ameruaii statesmen. While 
over here he consulted such outstanding Republicans as Taft, 
Ciharlcs E. Hughes, and Elihu Root. He accepted several amend- 
ments proposed by Taft with the hope that in so doing he could 
win the support of the moderate Republicans. One of these amend- 
ments provided that any member of the League could withdraw alter 
two years’ notice. Another revision recognized the Monroe Doctrine 
in these words: “Notliing in this Cawenant shall be deemed to affect 
the validity c^f international engagements, such as treaties of arbitra- 
tion or regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, fc^r 
securing the maintenance of peace.” Wilson was al)le to secure 
the acceptance by his colleagues at Paris ol the Taft amendments 
to the Covenant, and on April 28 the Conference in plcnaiy ses- 
sion adopted the revised Covenant without a dissenting voire. 

The terms of the 'Lreaty were submitted to the German delegates 
on May 7, 1919. Although President Wilson and General Smuts 
favored oral discussion with these delegates, such discussion was 
not permitted. The German representatives gave their answer in 
writing pointing out terms which lo tliem seemed unreasonable if 
not impossible. Clemenceau was opposed to any concessions, but 
despite his ardent opposition some revisions of importance were 
made. Even with these modifications the treaty was unacceptable to 
the German delegates, and it was only with great reluctance that 
they added tlieir signatures to it. The Treaty of Versailles was signed 
on June 28, 1919, by Germany and all the Allies except China. The 
terms imposed on the Germans were severe but not nearly so harsh 
as those that the Germans had forced upon the Russians at Brest- 
Litovsk. Furthermore, the provisions that were actually carried out 
were milder than those of the formal treaty. 

Later, treaties were also signed by the Allies and other enemy 
countries. 

Wilson had made a persistent and consistent effort for a clean 
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peace. The fact that his high idealism was not embodied in the treaties 
was not due to any lack of effort on his part. The forces in favor of 
the old realism were too strong for him. There were only two 
alternatives open to him. One was to accept compromises; the other 
was to leave the Conference. If he had chosen the latter alternative 
the result would have been worse for Europe than the decisions 
finally adopted. Furthermore, he hoped that the League of Nations 
would eventually right the wrongs that were jjcrpetrated by the 
Conference. One serious weakness in hi.s' petition was that he had 
not prepared beforehand a detailed plan by which his idealism could 
be implemented. 

THE UNITED .STATES SENATE AND THE TREATY 

The Covenant, or constitution, which provided for the organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations constituted the first part of the Treaty 
of Versailles. The .seat of the League was to be Geneva. Switzer- 
land. The machinery of the organization was to consist of the fol- 
lowing: (1) the Assembly; (2) the Council; (.S) the Secretariat; and 
(4) a Permanent C'ourt of International Justice (usually known as 
the World Court) . 

The As.sembly w'as to be made up of representatives of every 
member nation, with one vme for each member. The Council, 
consisting of nine members (later enlarged) , one from each of the 
five leading powers and others to be chosen by the Assembly from 
the smaller nations, was to play a more important part than the 
Assembly in the performance of the duties of the League. Action 
by both the Assembly and the Council was seriously hampered by 
the requirement in each of a unanimous vote of those present in 
nearly all decisions of importance. The World Court (which was 
not organized until 1921) was “to hear and determine any dispute 
of an international character which the parties thereto submit to it. 
The Court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or 
question referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly.” 

With the view to preventing war, the members of the League 
agreed to certain general principles and assumed certain clearly 
defined obligations. The Council was to formulate plans for a limita- 
tion of armaments, and the members were to keep each other fully 
informed as to the scale of their armaments. It was agreed that 
members would submit disputes arising between them either to 
arbitration or to inquiry by the Council, and in no case would 
“resort^to war until three months after the award by the arbitrators 
or the report by the Council." If any member should resort to war 
in violation of its covenants, "it shall ipso facto be deemed to have 
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committed an act of war against all other members of the League,” 
and all members of the League were to sever all trade and financial 
relations with the offending state and prevent it hoin having any 
commercial or financial relations with any other state. 

The colonies not ready tor independence wliiih were taken from 
the enemy powers were to be put under tlie tutelage as mandates of 
other powers under the general supet vision of the League. 

On July 10, 1919, the text ot the I'leaty, witli tlie Covetiant of the 
League sewed in, was presented to the Senate by President Wilson. 
It soon became evident that there was tonsidetable opposition to 
the Treaty. Many German- Americ ans were against it because ol 
the severity of the terms imposed on the Falhetland. Iiisli- Ameri- 
cans were also loud in their ciiticisin of the Treaty because they 
considered it unfavorable to liish independence, liy his stand on 
the Fiume cjuestion Wilson had antagoni/ed the Italian-Ainericans, 
and they too lined up in opposition to the teiins ol the .settlement. 
Many liberals were also disappointed because the principles ol the 
Fourteen Points had not bc'en fully adheied to in tlie Paiis nego- 
tiations. To tliese vatious causes of dissatisfaction w’as added the 
feeling still prevalent in certain quarters that a break with the 
historic tradition in favor of isolation would be frauglit with 
danger. I'his dtead of entangling alliances was fostered by the reac- 
tion against the idealism of the wat period. Despite all these causes 
of opposition public sentiment throughout the country was at first, 
however, predominantly in favor ol tlie l,eague and the acceptance 
of the Treaty. Prompt action on the part ol tlie Senate would doubt- 
less have resulted in a confirmation of the Treaty and the acceptance 
of the league. 

The Republicans had a majority, although a naiiow one (of only 
two) , in the Senate and were thciefore able to control the com- 
mittees. The chairman ol the Foreign Relations Omimittee, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, was an intense partisan and a bitter pensonal enemy 
of the President. Since Wilson had taken the lead in the champion- 
ship of the League, Lodge had led the opposition to it, although 
prior to that time he had been an ardent advert ate of a league to 
enforce peace. He realized that the ratification of the Treaty and 
the acceptance of tlie League by the Senate would prove a winning 
point for the Democrat Party and a personal victoiy tor Wilson. If 
ratification were delayed, opposition to the Treaty might be aroused 
and organized and its defeat encompassed. It was for this purpose, 
according to Lodge’s critics, that he kept the Treaty in committee 
for about two months before reporting it to the Senate. 

The President feared that ratification would fail if public send- 
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ment were not brought to bear upon the Senate. With the view to 
stirring up sentiment in favor of ratification, he decided on a 
speaking tour in the Middle West and the Far West His private 
physician advised strongly against the plan, for Wilson was in no 
condition for so arduous an undertaking. His health, which had 
never been robust, had been impaired by the strain to which he had 
been subjected by the Avar and the peace fight. His vitality had been 
still further depleted by an attack of influen/a while in Paris. 
Leaving Washington on September 3, he began a long tour in the 
course of which he made more tha’n thnty speeches. The heavy 
strain proved too much lor him; on the leturn trip he collapsed 
as his train neared Wichita, Kansas (September 25) , and lie was 
forced to hurry back to Washington. A stroke of partial paralysis, 
which came a few days after the return to the White House, was 
followed by a period of serious illness during which he had no 
political confeiences. In a few months his health began to improve, 
but it was seven and a half months before he held a C.abinet 
meeting. 

In the meantime the Senate had gone ahead with its consider a 
tion of the Treaty. The Senators were divided intc^ four groups as 
to their attitude toward the Treaty and the League, as follows. 

1. The “irreconcilables.” These were opposed to ratification of the 
Treaty with or without changes and were led by Scnatois Borah of 
Idaho, James Reed of Missouri (a Democrat), and Hiram Johnson 
of California. 

2. The “reservationists." This gioup, made up almost entnely of 
Republicans and led by I,odgc, were opposc'cl to the Treaty as it 
was and favored amendments (termed “icservations” by them) that 
would have materially changed the character of the League and 
made it unacceptable to most of its supporters. 

3. The mild “reservationists,” mostly Republicans, who were for 
ratification but sincerely wanted some minor changes in the League 
Covenant. 

4. The advcKates of ratification without change. This group 
included nearly all the Democrats. 

Early in November (1919) the Senate adopted as conditions for 
ratification fifteen reservations sponsored by Lodge. Most of these 
reservations were concerned with changes in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. The one regarding Article X was the most objec- 
tionable to Wilson and the pro-League Senators. Article X had the 
following provision: “The Members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all Members of the 
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League.” In case of aggression or any threat of aggression “the Coun- 
cil shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled.” The second of the Lodge Reservations was as follows: 
“The United States assumes no obligation to preseive the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any other country by the 
employment of its military or naval forces, its resources, or any form 
of economic discrimination . . . unless in any particular rase the 
Congress . . . shall ... by art or joint resolution so provide.” 
Wilson objected to the Lodge Reservations and advised the Demo- 
cratic Senators to vote against them. lie was especially opposed to 
the reservation regarding Article X, which he denounced as a 
“knile-thrust at the heart ol the Covenant.” 

By November 19, 1919, the Senate was ready to take action on the 
Treaty. On that day a vote was taken on the Treaty with the Lodge 
Reservations, and ratification was defeated by a vote of 39 for to 55 
against. On that same clay a vote was taken on unc onditional ratifica- 
tion The motion was defeated by a vote ol 5.3 lor to .3tS against. (The 
ratification of a ticaty requires a two-thiids majority vote.) Five 
weeks later the Treaty was voted on for the thiid and last time 
(March 19, 1920). It was defeated by a vote of 49 for and 35 
against. 

After tlic failuie cjf the last of the efforts at latification the Repub- 
lican Congie.ss passed a resolution offered by Senator Philander C. 
Knox declaiing the war at an end (May, 192t)) . The lesolution was 
killed by the Piestdent's veto. In his message explaining his veto of 
the Knox Resolution, President V/ilson said: “. . . 1 cannot bring 
myself to become party to an action whic h would place an inefface- 
able stain upon the gallantry and honor of the United States.” In 
July, 1921, Congress passed a similar lesolution offeicd by Senator 
Knox, which was signed by President Harding. This act put an end 
legally to our war wilh (Jermany— twenty months after actual hostili- 
ties had ceased. Later, treaties of peace were signed with Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary, all ol which were piomptly ratified by the 
Senate. By the terms of this resolution the United States reserved for 
itself “all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations or advantages” 
accruing under the terms of the armistice, the Treaty of Versailles, 
or acts of Congress, or by reason of American participation in the 
war as a principal power, in the matter of former enemy territories 
mandated under the supervision of the League of Nations, Secretary 
Hughes claimed— as the Wilson Administration had done— the right 
as one of the victors to share in mandate privileges. 

By thus repudiating the Versailles Treaty and the League of 
Nations the United States had returned to its old policy of isolation 
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and had refused to assume its responsibility in world affairs. Being 
thus without the support of the leading world power, the League 
started out under auspices which were far from encouraging. It was, 
however, the only organization through which the powers of the 
world could act in unified effoits to prevent future wars. If it should 
fail, the only barrier to international anarchy would be removed. 
President Wilson was among those who felt that the failure of the 
League would lead to world strife On one occasion he made this 
ominous prophesy: *'I can predict widi absolute certainty that within 
another generation there will be another World War if the nations 
do not concert the method by ^\hich to prevent it.'’ There was a 
widespread feeling both in this country and abroad that our govern- 
ment had been recreant to a seiious responsibility and had thereby 
missed a great oppoitunity. 

If the United States had joined the League and helped to make it a 
success the Second World War might have been aveited. For this 
unfortunate outcome both the supporteis and the opponents of the 
League have come in tor a measuie of censure. 

Wilson's critics tried to place the chief responsibility upon hire. 
If he had been (as they charged) less obstinate^he would hav 
accepted the Lodge Reservations By yielding on this point he woulc^ 
probably have won acceptance by the Senate. Furthermore, it was 
argued, the other signatc^ies to the Versailles Treaty would doubt 
less have agreed to these amendments since they were anxious to 
secure the adherence of the United States to the League. Granted 
that Senator Lodge had acted liom spite and other Republicans fiom 
partisan feeling, still (it was contended) Wilson should have swal 
lowed his dislike of Lodge and ovei looked the paitisanship of his 
opponents. Even though the Lodge Amendments would have weak- 
ened the League, it could, declared these critics, as a going concern, 
gradually have regained its lost power. 

Wilson's apologists did not, of course, accept the validity of these 
arguments. On the contrary, they were inclined to place the blame 
at the door of Senator I.odge and the other Republican opponents 
of the League. They contended that Wilson was not obstinate but 
was conciliatory toward the opposition and inclined to meet it half 
way. He was willing to accept explanatory reservations— those that 
would not change the character of the League. The Lodge Reserva- 
tions would not only have emasculated the League but would have 
so changed it as to require the assent of all the signatories to the 
Treaty, including Germany and her foimer allies. To have asked for 
tjiese changes, especially the one regarding Article X, which articl^ 
Wilson had insisted upon at Paris, would have put Wilson and th* 
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y^MONG the foreign problems that had to be faced by Wilson’s Fnctton 
successors was the growing friction between japan and tlie United 
States. The lapid development ol the [apanese navy togethei with stZeslnd 
the aggresshe policy of the Japanese government lowaid C.hind Japan 
aroused appiehensicms in the United States. On the other hand, 
tfie disciimination against Japanese immigiants in this country 
continued thioughout the yeais to be a constant irritant to the proud 
oAcntals. l unheimote, the \nglo Japanese alliance was a cause of 
Uneasiness for the Ameiican people and government. The United 
^States was theieloie anxious to entei into an international agree- 
‘ment that w^ould put an end to the naval laie among the three 
^reat maritime powers, terminate the Anglo- Japanese alliance, and 
induce the other Pacihc pc3wers to share in the support ol Chinese 
mdepenclenc e. Fortunately, the British dominions, espec ially Canada, 

^Vele strcmgly opposed to the Anglo- Japanese alliance, and Fngland 
herselt preleried American liiendship to that ol the Japanese and 
was willing to withdraw from the alliance if it could begone with- 
out too much offense to Japan. 

With the unofficial support of the governments of Great Britain The Washing 
and the British dominions. President Harding called a conference of 
the nine Pacific powers— the United States, Japan, Great Britain, disarmament 
France, China, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Portugal— to and problems 
meet at Washington on November 11, 1921, to seek an agreement 
pn the limitation of naval armaments and the problems of the 
pacific. At the first full meeting on November 12, Secretary of State 
Wughes offered a disarmament program that was breath-taking in its 
Conception and scope. He proposed a ten year holiday in the con- 
struction of capital ships, and the scrapping of a sufficient tonnage 
M capital ships built or in the prexess of being built to give the 
pavies of the United States, Great Britain, and Japan the ratio of 
‘ •5:3, respectively. His plan irfeant the scrapping of thirty Ameri- 
can capital ships— many of which were still under construction— 
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and the dcstritrtion of thirty-six British and Japanese capital ships. 
The three great naval powers eventually agreed on the ratio, and 
it was remarked at the time that Hughes had destroyed sixty-six 
ships with a tonnage of 1,878,043 in less than fifteen minutes— which 
made it, according to this whimsical observer, the greatest naval 
battle in history. As finally completed, the Five-Power Naval Treaty 
established the ratio in capital ships of 5:5:.3:1.7:1.7 for the United 
States, the British Empire, Japan, France, and Italy, respectively. 

The Anglo-Japancse alliante was abrogated and was superseded 
by a Four-Power Treaty. By this treaty the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Japan pledged mutual respect for their island 
possessions and rights in the Pacific and agreed to consult one 
another for the purpose of adjusting any dispute or of meeting any 
outside threat concerning these rights. A treaty signed by the nine 
Pacific poweis, called the Nine-Power Treaty, guaranteed the “open 
door" in China, dealt with other economic c|uestions in that coun 
try, and pledged the signatory powers to respect China’s independ- 
ence and territorial integrity. China and Japan adjusted pending 
controversies as to Shantung and related issues. Both Anterican and 
League of Nations authorities were later to complain of Japanese 
violation of treaty obligations with respect to China. But the Senate 
ratified all the Washington treaties in a spirit of high hopes tor 
peace and naval economy. 

The failure of the Five-Power Treaty to limit the building ol 
ships of the smaller categories such as cruisers, dcstioycrs, and sub 
marines precipitated a naval race in these smaller cialt. ’I'his rivalry, 
especially on the part ol Great Britain and Japan, caused President 
Hoover to summon a naval disarmament conference to meet in 
London in 1930.^ A naval limitation treaty w'as finally agreed upon 
which set an upper limit in all categories of vessels and accorded 
parity in every type of craft to the United States and England. The 
ratio in capital ships established by the Five-Power Treaty in 1921 
was retained and extended to the heavy cruiser type. But Japan was 
given parity in submarines and a 10:10:7 ratio in light cruisers and 
other auxiliary craft. 

Immigration was an urgent problem for Congress during the 
Harding-Cool idge Administration, with the number of foreigners 
coming to our shores threatening to reach a million a year. A large 
proportion of this immigration was coming from southern and 
eastern Europe, just as had been the case prior to the war. Economic 
upheaval, with revolution and counter revolution, had swept that 

1 A conference called by President Cool idge had met at Geneva in 1927, but il 
accomplished nothing. 
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part of Europe and it seemed as if the whole population might 
immigrate to the United States. It %vas feared that the movement 
not only might undermine tlie American wage scale but might also 
jeopardise the cultural, political, and racial integrity of the country. 

It encountered the rising tide of Americanism and nationalism; 
and many groups, including the Ku Klux Klan, organized labor, 
and popular magazines like the Saiutday Evening Post, waged a 
campaign in behalf ol legislation to limit imnugration. 

Congress, responding to the agitation, passed a temporary emer- -^dopnon of 
gency law in 1921, and by an att in 1924 adopted a thoroughgoing “y^tf^^"hased 
immigration policy. IJy this latter act each nation was assigned an upon national 
immigrant quota of not more than two per tent of the number of its 
nationals residing in the United States in 1890, with the farther 
piovksion that after July 1, 1927, the total number of immigrants 
would be 150,000 and that this total would be apportioned among 
the (|uota countries according to their representatiem in the 
“national origins” ol the American population as determined from 
the tensus ol 1920.’ I'he new system dearly lavors the north Euro- 
pean countries- the Biitish Isles and adjacent portiems of Europe— 
as supply regions lor American immigration. This, ol course, was 
the intention of the law, because the basic American racial stock 
was ol north European origin. 'Ehe law of 1921 added the Japanese 
to the excluded classes, thus superseding the long-standing “(Jentle- 
men’s Agieemcnt” with Japan and ofletitling that country’s pride. 

(iooliclge, with Hughes, opposed this provision, which was ardently 
suppoitecl in Cialiloinia, but nevertheless signed the bill. 

As has already been seen, the United States had made large loans The problem 
to its war associates and other couiuiies during and immediately 
after the war. By 19.‘10 plans were arranged with Great Britain and 
sixteen other debtor nations fcjr lunding tlie debts of $1 1,500,000,000 
due the United States. Repayment was to be spread over sixty- 
two years, with annual interest rates ranging Iroin three and three- 
tenths per cent for (ireat Britain to lour-tenths per cent for Italy. 

Since F.urope lound it diffic ult,'41 not im|K)ssible, to get its goods in 
any considerable amount over the high tariff wall in the United 
States, the debtor nations could not make any substantial payments 
on their debts out of current income. They thcrefcjre expected to 
pay their war debt from the reparations which Germany was required 
to furnish. I’he United States government, however, insi-sted that 

1 Because of adininisti alive compliiations the latter provision was not put into effect 
until July 1, 1929. • 

These restriitions do not apply to. other Ameiican nations, hut Mexican laborers 
have been kepi out by adininistratixc action on the giound that they were likely to 
Income puldic charges. 
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the payment of debts was not conditioned on the receipt of repara- 
tions. 

Germany did not, and apparently could not, meet the reparation 
payments in full and, of course, the obligations of the debtor nations 
could not be met. The dilemma resulted in the Dawes Plan of 1924, 
which was prepared by an international group ol experts under the 
chairmanship of General Charles G. Dawes and which the German 
Reichstag accepted. This provided for a one-year moratorium for 
Germany, reduced annual payments, apd arranged tor a loan of some 
$200,000,000 to aid German recovery. When insolvency threatened 
Germany again in 1929, a second international commission, headed 
by Owen D. Young, another American, worked out a plan lor the 
further scaling of reparation payments and for additional reductions 
if the United States should cut down the war debts. 

The war debts and reparation claims went the way of many other 
paper assets with the coming of world depression and the rise of 
Hitler. The United States granted a temporary moratorium, and 
then the token payments which the debtor nations had been paying 
ceased except in the case of Finland, a postwar state which con- 
tinued full payments according to schedule on a felatively small 
debt incurred after the end of hostilities. In consequence of these 
defaults on the war debts Congress passed the Johnson Act in 1934 
which prohibited Americifiis from purchasing the securities of any 
nation in default to the United States. 

The Republican Party was iavorably disposed toward the World 
Court, which had been established under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. The adherence to the World Couit by the United 
States was supported by a majority in each Iiouse ot Congress and 
by all four of the Presidents of this period. Despite these favorable 
circumstances, however, the agreement to join tlie Court was never 
confirmed by the Senate. Finally, in 1935 Franklin D. Roosevelt 
urged the matter upon the Senate; but isolationist feeling was so 
powerful that the proposal to join the World Court was defeated by 
a vote of 52 in favor of, and 36 against, membership. This majority 
fell below the two thirds required by the Constitution for the 
ratification of treaties. 

Although tlie failure of the United States to join either the 
League or the World Court was due primarily to the isolationists, 
the latter were as much interested in peace as any group in the 
United States. Many of them, as well as many other peace lovers, 
seemed to believe that if the great powers issued a declaration say- 
ing'-‘‘Let there be no war,” there would be no war. Senator Wil- 
liam £. Borah, the most ardent and effective isolationist, was a 
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strong advocate of the “outlawry of war” by an international declara- 
tion. The ground was tints prepared for a favorable reception by our 
government ol a proposal by Aristide Briand, the French premier. 

On April 6, 1927, Briand made an address in which he urged that 
the United States and France enter into a treaty outlawing war. The 
advocates of outlawry of war by declaration urged the acceptance 
of Briand’s proposal and the extension of it so as to include all 
nations. Borah and his colleagues were able to arouse so much 
enthusiasm that Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg finally agreed 
to their plan. 

On December 28, 1927, he suggested in a note to Briand that the 
proposed bilateral treaty outlawing war between France and the 
United States be made a multilateral part in which all the principal 
world powers would renounce war “as an instrument of national 
policy.” On August 27, 1928, the Kellogg-Briand Treaty, or Pact 
of Paris, was signed by the representatives ol fifteen nations includ- 
ing the United States. Eventually sixty-two powers, including 
Russia, adhered to the Pact. The treaty condemned war “lor the 
solution of international controversies,” and the contracting parties 
renounced war "as an instrument of national policy.” But the Pact 
proved defective in two respects. Several governments insisted on 
reservations or interpretations, such as would rover prior obligations, 
special interests, or wars of self-defense. And there was no provision 
or machinery lor implementing or enlorc ing the Pact. 

Although Franklin D. Roosevelt started his first administration Rooteveitand 
with primary concern for relief and recoveiy at home, he and Secre- 
tary of State Hull manifested an active interest in developing a confmnre 
more co-operative lole in international relations. In this they at London 
achieved striking success, although accepting limitations and meet- 
ing with cases of failure. One of the failures was the collapse of 
the World Economic Conference held in London in the summer of 
193.8. Roosevelt sent a full delegation to London with Secretary 
Hull at its head. In spite of the President’s initial blessing and 
Mr. Hull’s earnest efforts to counteract economic nationalism at 
home and abroad, the Confer ence ended without tangible results 
in the sphere of international stabilization of trade and Currencies. 

Roosevelt was still primarily concerned with domestic monetary 
changes and efforts to raise commodity prices, and he wanted the 
Conference to concentrate on an international price-raising program. 

With such a program making little headway, he frankly lost interest 
in world currency stabilization and sidetracked the major hopes of 
the Conference. Roosevelt receivd at the hands of his critics con- 
siderable censure for the failure of this C’,onference. 
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trine,” and Japan not only retained Manchuria but later invaded 
China proper. The failure of the League of Nations and the Western 
powers to check Japanese aggression at this time gave encourage- 
ment to the imperialistic ambitions of Hitler and Mussolini. 

NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION 

Roosevelt was to some extent hampered in his foreign policy by 
the isolationist sentiment which was still strong in this country. This 
feeling was fostered by some “revisionist” historians who tried to 
show that Germany was less and the Allies were more responsible 
for the First World War than had hitherto been considered. Doubt 
as to the wisdom of our going into the war was intensified by the 
report of a Senatorial committee (19.S4-36) , headed by Gerald P. 
Nye, which showed that certain munition manufacturers and bank- 
ers had gained immense profits during the war. Improper infer- 
ences from this report which were broadly publicized by pro-German 
writers led to the wide belief that the United States had been drawn 
into the war by the bankers and munition makers. Many Americans 
(seventy-one per cent of them according to a poll conducted in 
April, 19.37) believed that the United States had ma3e a mistake in 
going into this war. Laws should therefore be passed which would 
prevent a repetition of this mistake. Ardent isolationists saw no 
danger to the security of ^heir own country in the muttering war 
clouds of F.urope; we could shut out the storm by closing our doors 
and windows. 

With the hope of thus shutting out the storm. Congress passed a 
series of neutrality laws in 1935, 1936, and 1937. These laws as 
finally formulated in 1937 put an embargo on arms and munitions 
of war to all belligerents; prohibited American citizens from making 
loans to belligerents; denied American ships the right to carry arms 
and munitions of war; and forbade American citizens to travel on 
the ships of warring nations. The embargo on war supplies was 
specifically applied to the civil war in Spain. One of the acts of 
1937 permitted the sale in the United States of war materials to 
belligerents provided they would acquire title to such material 
before it left American ports and provided the purchasers would 
transport such supplies in their own ships. This was known as the 
“cash and carry” plan. Senator Borah very properly stated the 
purpose of these neutrality laws to be this: “We seek to avoid all 
risks, all danger, but we make certain to get all the profits.” 

To hopeful isolationists it seemed that by these laws Congress 
haef* closed for us the road to war. Now munition manufacturers 
and money-lenders could have no motive for cooking up war send- 
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ment. The main reason for America’s entrance into the First World hopes 
War was the determination to uphold the traditional rights of 
neutrals on the high seas. We had now waived these rights. The 
barriers thus erected would— it was confidently expected by the iso- octs 
lationists— hold back the waves of war from our shores, but they 
proved to be only dikes of sand. Particularly unfortunate was the 
failure to make the distinction between belligerents who were act- 
ing on the offensive and those who were defending their rights. 

Roosevelt wanted the embargo on arms limited to aggressor bel- 
ligerents. The refusal of Congress to accept this proposal tied the 
hands of the President and deprived him of the opportunity of 
wielding a strong influence in favor of peace. 

The Administration went along with this policy, perhaps correctly 
assuming that complaint would be useless. Partly because of a tradi- 
tional sympathy for China, however, neither Congress nor the policy on 
President undertook to apply the neutrality restrictions to the unde- the 
dared warfare between that country and Japan, which assumed heibgerents 
increasing importance in the decade of the ’thirties. The President 
lelt that the enforcement of the neutrality restrictions would hurt 
China more than Japan, for (ihina was more dependent upon Ameri- 
can supplies than was Japan. There was, however, some difference 
of opinion as to the correctness of this view, for the Japanese war 
effort was furthered by the scrap iron and octane gasoline received 
from the United States. Roosevelt put the neutrality laws into 
effect in the war between Ethiopia and Italy and thereby aided 
Ethiopia, for this inacte.ssible country could not have received 
American supplies in any considerable amount even if there had 
been no restrictions on trade. Most tjucstionable of all was the 
application of this policy to Spain, for it in effect aided the cause of 
Fascism in that strife-ridden country. In the opinion of many 
liberals and radicals the withholding of American munitions of 
war from both factions in Spain was a blow to the Spanish Loyalists, 
whose government had American recognition; and it was pointed 
out that the Franco party (the rebels) in Spain had substantial 
support from the Hitler government of (»ermany and the Mus- 
solini regime of Italy. On the other hand, American Catholics and 
non-Catholic conservatives, to a large extent, supported official 
aloofness on the ground that the Loyalists were in league with 
Communistic elements. 

THE PASSING OF NEUTRALITY 

The structure of American neutrality erected in 1935-37 proved mtier-t 
a house of cards when a war conflagration for a second time swept 
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over Europe. This war was brought on by the aggression of Hitler. 
In 19.S5 he took the Saar Basin; in 1936 he sent German troops to 
occupy the Rliineland; and two years later he forced the annexa- 
tion of Austria to Germany. He next demanded that Czechoslovakia 
cede to Germany the western slice of her territory, known as Sudeten- 
land, which bordered on Germany and was occupied mainly by 
Germans. Before acting on this demand he met in a conference 
at Munich (September, 1938) Edouard Daladier, Premier of 
France, and Neville Chamberlain, Prjme Minister of Great Britain. 
Thinking that Hitler would be satisfied with the Siidetenland, 
Daladier and Chamberlain agreed to induce Czechoslovakia to 
yield this territory to him. This concession did not appease Hitler’s 
desire for expansion; for he continued to annex territory and 
violate treaties alter “Munich” as beloie. He not only seized the 
Sudctcnland but a few months later (Maich, 1939) occupied all of 
Czechoslovakia. 

On September 1, 1939, Nazi trcxips marched into Poland without 
a declaration of war, the excuse being that there were border inci- 
dents and that Poland had refused ternlorial adjustments. i This 
marked the actual beginning of the Second WorlB War. In two 
days Great Britain and France, at last refusing to yield further to 
Hitler, declared war on Germany in aid of Poland However, Poland, 
with England and Franceilar away, fell befoie a German blitzkrieg. 
The Polish territory was divided between Germany and Russia for 
occupational purposes. Russia also took over I.atvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia, and in December, 1939, Russian troops attacked Finland. 
The Finns put up a brave fight for their independence but of course 
had to yield to the superior might of Russia (March, 1940) . 

Except in Finland there was very little fighting for more than 
six months after war was declared. This comparative inactivity 
created the impression in America that the contest was a “phony 
war.” A sudden change in the situation came in April, 1940, when 
Hitler, without any provocation, applied the blitz warfare and 
quickly overran Denmark and Norway. Belgium and Holland were 
then attacked, and by the end of June these countries and France 
also had been forced to surrender. With the fall of France the 
British army on the Continent, much smaller than that of the 
enemy, would have been forced to surrender had it not made its 

1 Poland's outlet to the sea was a strip of land, known as the Corridor, connecting it 
with Danzig on the Baltic Sea. Danzig was a free city under the protection of the 
League of Nations, but since it was the seaport of Poland, it was closely connected 
ecoijpxnically with that country. Hitler demanded that Germany be allowed to annex 
Dan%g and be granted control over a strip of land across the Corridor for a railroad 
and a motor road. 
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Black Codes, 468 ff., 478 

"Black Friday." attempt of Fisk and (iottid 
to corner gold market, 502 
Black Hawk War, 257 
Bladensburg, battle of. 214 
Blaine, James G., 509 f., 550, 555. 557, 568, 
599; Secretary of State under Garheld, 556; 
Republican nominee for President. 559 H.; 
personal traits and previous career. 560; 
Secretary of State under Harrison. 593; reci- 
procity, 598; the fur seal coniroveisy, 613 f.. 
Pan -Americanism. 616 f. 

Blair, Francis P., 494 
Blair, Francis P.. Jr., 422 
Blair, Montgomery. 453 

Blair, Reverend James, and the C^ollege of 
William and Mary. 73 
Bland, R. P., 554, 608 
Bland-Allison Act, 554, 597 
"Bleeding Kansas," 3S9 ff. 

Bliss, 'r. H., membei peace conference *it 
Palis, 728 

Blockade, British, in War of 1812. 213 f.. in 
World War 1, 695, blockade of Soiithein 
ports in Civil Wai, 437 f. 

Blockade running, in Civil War, 438 
"Bloody shirt,” 494, 494 n. 

Blount, James H., 615 
Blount, William, 145 
Board of Trade, 86 

Bonaparte. Napoleon. See Napoleon I. 

Bonn, capital of West Germany, iieaty with 
Western powers signed at, 867 
"Bonus Army," evicted from capital, 76 » 
Boone, Daniel, 59 
Boonesborough, 59 
Booth. Edwin, .351 

Booth, John Wilkes, and the assas.sination of 
Lincoln, 437, 466 
Bimtleggers, 752 

Borah, William E., 743; ardent isolationist, 
796 f., 802 

"Border Ruffians," 390 

Boston, 34; in colonial period, 80; in Revo- 
lution, 97 f., 105 f.: at mid-century, 371 
"Boston Massacre," 94 n. 

Boston News Letter, 74 
"Boston Tea Party," 97 
Bounties, in Civil War. 449 
"Bourbons," political leaders in New South, 
590, 600, 602 

Bowdoin, James, governor of Massachusetts, 
141 

Boxer revolt, 645 f. 


I Braddock, Edward. British general, 55 
I Bradford, William, governor of New Ply- 
mouth, 18 

, Bradley, Omar N., in World War It, 828, 
830 f. 

Bragg. Braxton, Kentucky campaign, 424; 
Murfreesboro. 424 f.; Chickamauga, 429; 
Chattanooga, 429 
Bragg, E. S.. 561. 564 

Bramuglia, Juan A., Argentine repicseiuative 
in U. N. Security Council, 860 
Brandeis. L. D., associate justice of Supreme 
Court. 788 

Brandywine, battle of, 114 
‘ Bread colonics," 69 

Brcckiniidge. John C.. elected Vice-President, 
394; noin mated by Southern Democrats for 
President ( 1860), 406, 407 ii.; at Stone's 
River, 424 f. 

Bret ton Woods Confi'rence, 848 
Briand, Aristide. Ficnch picmier, 797 
Brice, Calvin. 605 
Brickcr, J. W., 8.39 
Bright, John, 508 

Biistow, Benjamin H., Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Grant, 503 f.; exposes Whiskey 
Ring, 503 1. 

British and French rivalry in Anierica, 50 11. 

British East India Company, 96 

Brock. Isaai, governor of Upper Canada. 206: 

captures Detroit, 212 
Brooke, John R., in Cuba. 636 
BitMiklyn Heights, battle of. 113 
Brooks, James, 503 

Brooks, Preston S., attacks Senator Sumner, 
392 

Brourii, B. Gratz, 500 

Blown, Jacob, in War of 1812, 213 

Brown, John, at Pottawatomie C.reek, 391; 

laid at Harper’s Ferry, 402 ff. 

Brown, joseph E., 450, 458 

Brown University (College of Rhode Island). 
74 n.. 79 11 . 

Btownlow, W. Ci.. govcriioi of Tennessee, 477 
Biitssels Pact, 864 f. 

Brvan. Charles W., Democratic nominee for 
Vice-President in 1924, 748 
Bivan, W. J., nominee of Democrats for Presi- 
dent, and the campaign of 1896, 607 ff.; of 
1900, 632; of 1908. 663; part played in Dem- 
ocratic Convention of 1912, 675; Secretary of 
State, 640, 677: and ‘cooling off" treaties, 
690; resigns C^abinct post, 698 
Bryant, William Cullen, 353 
Bryce, l.nrd James, quoted, 641 
Buchanan, |ames. 383; Secretary of Stale, 294, 
2^15. elected President, .394; sketch of. 391 f.; 
recognircs Lecompton government in Kansas, 
396: attitude toward secession, 411; sends 
relief to Fort Sumter, 411 f. 

Buckner, Simon, at Okinawa, 834 f. 

Buckner, Simon, nominee for Vice-President 
of the gold -standard Democrats, 608 
Buell, Don Carlos, 424 
Buena Vista, battle of, 297 f. 

Buffaloes, slaughter of, 572 f. 

"Bulge, the," battle of. 830 f. 

"Bull Moose," origin of term, 674, 674 n. 

Bull Run, first battle of, 420 f.: second battle. 
•427 

Bunau-Varilla, Jean Philippe, 640 
I Bunker Hill, battle of, 105 
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Burgesses, House of (Va.), beginning of. 12 
Burgoyne, John, surrenders at Sara> 

toga, 115 

Burke, Edmund, 102, 106 
Burke Act (1906), 575 

Burnside, A. E., 456; supersedes McClellan. 

428; defeate<l at Fredericksburg, 428 
Burr, Aaron. 176: elected Vice-President, 
181 ff.; defeated for governor of New York, 
195; duel with Hamilton, 193; “conspiiacy’* 
charge, 195 f. 

Bush, Vannevar. scientist, atomic bomb, 8B5 
Butler, B. F., 487; in coininand at New Or- 
leans, 425; in impeachment of President 
Johnson. 480; nominee for President of 
Greenback Labor Party, 561, 562 
Byrd. Harry F., 880 

Byrnes. James P., member Supreme Bench, 
788 n.; Secretary of State. 853 

Cabinet, origin of. 160 
Cable, George W., 529 
Cabot, John, 4 
Cabot, Sebastian. 4 n. 

Cadore letter, 204 
Cairo, conference at, 873 

Calhoun, John C.. 333; "War Hawk," 206; 
Secretary of War, 228, 230; elected Vice- 
President (1824), 247; breaks with fackson, 
257 IT.. 257 n.; personal traits, 259: doctiine 
of nulliBcation. 259 f.; Secretary of State. 
284; treaty with 'I evas, 290; opposes Com- 
promise of 1850, 380 f. 

California, Polk's attempt to purchase. 296; 
conquest of. 297; acquired fiom Mexico, 299; 
discovery of gold in, 379 f.; provision for 
admission to Union in Compromise ot 1850, 
382; anti -Japanese legislation in. 617 
Calvert, Cccilius (second Lord Baltimore), 28 y' 
Camboii, Jules, Ficnch ambassador to United^ 
States, mediator in Spanish -American War. 
628 

Cambridge Agreement, 19 
Camden (S.(].). battle of, 120 
Cameron, Don, 554 
Camel on. Simon, 412, 504. 550 
Campbell, William, publishes Boston News 
Letter, 74 

Canada, settled by French, 49; won by Eng- 
land in French and Indian War, 57; Quebec 
Act. 98 n.; expedition against (1775), 106; 
efforts to conquer in War of 1812, 211. 213; 
rebellion in, 278; boundary dispute with 
United States, 286 f.; defeats reciprocity 
treaty, 668 f. 

Canals, 305 ff.; Erie, 305 f.: Pennsylvania, 306; 
Chesapeake and Ohio, 306; in the South, 
306; how construction was financed , 306 
Canning. George, British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, proposal to President Monroe, 235 
Cannon, Joseph G., as Speaker of House of 
Representatives. 667 f. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, 76 
Cantigny, first real engagement of American 
soldiers. 723 

Cape of Good Hope (Cape of Storms), discov- 
ered. 2 

Capper- Volstead Act, 757 

Carlisle, J. G., Speaker of House of Represent- 
atives, 567; Cleveland's Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 600; purchases gold by sale of bonds. 


Carnegie, Andrew. 564; and United States Steel 
Corporation. 539 f. 

Carnegie Steel Company, and Homestead 
strike, 546 f. 

Caroline incident, 278 

"Carpetbaggers," 470, 475, 482, 484, 486 ff., 
491 

Carranza. Venustiano, 686; president of Mex- 
ico. 687 f. 

Carroll, Dr. James, experiments with yellow 
fever, 637 

Carteret, Lord, 42 n. 

('.arteret. Sir George, 36 
Cartier, Jacques, 49 

CUrser, JohiU governor of New Plymouth. 18 
C'.ass. Lewis. 301, 383; Secretary of State, 395 
C^astro. Cipriano, dictator oi Venezuela. 641 f. 
Catholics. 6; restrictions on, 78 f.; Catholic 
church and the westward movement. 361 
Central Pacific Railroad, construction of, 535 f. 
Clcrro fiordo, battle of, 298 

Ceivetu. Pa<«qiial. Spanish admiral, and the 
Spanish-Anierican War, 624, 626 
Chadd's Ford, battle at, 114 
Chamberlain. D. H.. carpetbag governor of 
South Cuiolina. 486. 551 
C.hamberlain. Neville, British Ptinie Minister, 
at Munich. 804, 805 

C hamplatn. Samuel de. French explorer, founds 
C>uel>ec, 49 

C'.hancellorsv illc, battle of, 4.30 
C.harlcs I, King of England. 14 
Charles II. King of England, 14. 26, 31, 37, 40 
t^harleston. South Caiolina. Iniinmng of, 42; 
in colonial peiiod, 81; in Rcvolutionaiy Wat, 
120; at inid-centuty, 371; Dcnionatic Cion- 
veiiiion (I860). 405 

f haileston and Hamburg Railroad, 307 n 
C.liasc, Salmon P., 456; Secretary of I'leasury 
undci I.incoln. 412; C:hief |ustice of Supreme 
Cauirt. .500; presides ovei Johnson’s iin- 
pcuchinenl trial, 480; Legal render tlcci- 
sions. 497 f. 

Chase, Samuel, Justice of Supreme C'ourt, 190; 

impeachment of, 190 f. 

Chattanooga, campaign around. 429 
Cheiry Valley, Indian and Tory atiocitirs at. 
107 

Che^af)eake, and Leopard, 198 f.; and Shannon, 
212 n. 

C'hesapeakc and Ohio Canal. 306 
C:hiang Kai-shek. Chinese generalissimo, 828. 
847, 871 ff- 

C^hicago, at mid-century, 371 f. For national 
conventions at, see Elections, Presidential 
C'.hickamauga, battle of, 429 

C^hina, cailv European trade with. 2, 4; Amer- 
ican trade with, 139; treaty with (1844), 
3H5 n.: integrity threatened bv great powers, 
645; open-door policy, 645; Boxer revolt, 
645 f.: United States champions territorial 
integrity of, 646; Japanese invasion of. 801 f.; 
a puzzle for the United States, 870 f.; Yalta 
concessions in China to Russia, 871; civil 
war and C^ommunist victory in, 872; criti- 
cism of American Chinc.se policy, 872 f.; 
Chinese "volunteers" in Korea, 876 
Chippewa, battle of. 213 

Chis'ington, J. M., and the massacre of West- 
ern Indian's. 573 

Chowan River, settlement on, 40 
Christmas, observance of in colonies, 83 
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Church, the. in colonial period, 76 ff.; in Fed- 
eral period. 360 ff.; church organization na- 
tionalized. 360; missionary movement. 365 £.; 
the church and slavery. 366 t. See also Awak- 
ening. Great and Second, and names of 
denominatiohs 

Church of England. See Anglican Church 
Churchill. Winston. 691. 626. 833; Prime Min- 
ister of England. 808 f.; Atlantic conicrcncc 
with Roosevelt. 812 f.; conference with 
Roosevelt at Washington. 821; conference at 
Casablanca. 827. at Cairo and I'eheran. 828. 
and Yalta. 831 n.; makes appeal for Anglo- 
American solidarity. 854 
Cincinnati, at mid-century, 371 
Cipangu (Japan). 2 
Circus, the, 373 

Cities and towns, colonial. 80 f.; at mid-cen- 
tury, 370 If.; living conditions in *(1840- 
1860), 372: rapid growth of (1865-1914). 
519 f. 

Civil rights, issue in Democratic convention 
(1948). 860 

Civil Rights Bill (1866). 474. 492 
Civil Service C^ommission. 558, 594 
Civil service reform, 551. 557 £.. 558. 591. 670 
Civil War, in England. See Puritan Revolution 
Civil War, in United States, explanation of 
term. 417 n.. Preface. See War for Southern 
Independence 

Civil Works Administration (CWA), 775 
Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC). 774 
Clarendon, Lord. Briti.sh Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 507 

Clark, Beauchamp (“Champ*'), Speaker of the 
House, 668 f.; and Democratic Convention 
of 1912. 674 f. 

Clark, George Rogers. 118 f.. 171 
C^ark, Mark W.. 828, 878; in command in 
Japan and Korea, 877 
Clark. William. 194 

Clay. Henry. 228. 278 f., 281, 301; early career, 
206 f.; favors war in 1812, 206 f.; fx'ace 
commissioner, 218; candidate for Presictent 
(1824). 246 f.; Secretary of State, 247 f.; 
nominee of National Republicans for Presi- 
dent (1832). 263; his legislative ptogram 
(1841), 282 f.; breaks with President I’yler, 
283 £.; Whig nominee for President (1844), 
291 f.; and the Compromise of 1850, 380 f. 
Clay. Lucius, administers American zone in 
Germany, 853 

Clayton, Henry D., sponsors Clayton Anti- 
trust Act. 682 f. 

Clayton. John M., 378 f. 

Clayton Antitrust Art, 753 f. 

Clayton -Bu-lwer Treaty, 378 f.. 638 
Clemcnccau, Georges, Prime Minister of 
France, president of Paris Peace Conference. 
728 ff. 

Clemens. Samuel L. See Twain, Mark 
Clermont, Fulton's steamboat, 304 
Cleveland, Grover. 5J8. 558. 616; use of troops 
in Pullman strike, 547 £.; and campaign of 
1884, .560 ff.; early career, 560 f.; 6rst ad- 
ministration. 562 ff.: his Cabinet, 562 f.; 
civil service reform, 563; efforts to protect 
ublic domain. 563 f.; vetoes pension bill, 
63; Interstate Commerce Commission estab- 
lished. 564 f.; makes tariff an Issue. 565 f.; 
renominated and defeated for President in 
1888. 567 f.; re-elected President in 1892. 


599 f.; second administration. 600 ff.; his 
Cabinet, 600 f.; asks repeal ot Sherman Sil- 
ver Purchase Act. 602; arranges with Morgan 
and Belmont to buy gold. 603; creates divi- 
sion in Democratic Party. 603 f.; opposed to 
changes in Wilson Bill, 605; his influence 
in' election of 1896. 609 f.; opposes annexa- 
tion of Hawaii. 615; intervention in Vene- 
zuelan boundary dispute. 618 ff.; refuses to 
intervene in Cuba. 620 

Clinton. DeWitt, candidate tor the Presidency. 
208 f . 

Clinton, C^corge, 174; elected Vice-President 
(1804), 194; (1808), 201 
t'.linton. Sir Henry. British general. 108, 118. 
120, 123 

Cobb. Howell. 395 
Cockburn, Alexander. 508 
Coddington, William, 25 
Coercive Acts. 97 
Cohens v. Virginia, 226 
C^olbcrt, French minister. 49 
Cold Harbor, battle of. 434 
“C'.old war," 859 

Colfax. Schuyler, elected Vice-President, 493 ff.; 

and Cr^it Mobilier scandal. 503 
Colleges, in colonial period. 73 f.; in post-revo- 
lutionary era, .343; in period 1820-1860. 
343 ff.; denominational, 343: life in (1783- 
1860), 345. See also names of colleges 
Colombia, American lelations with, llay- 
Herriln Treaty and Colombia's rejection ot 
it, 639; Roosevelt eiicouiagcs Paiiaiha revo- 
lution, 639 f.; efforts to appease (Colombia, 
640 

Colonial hou.se and its furnishings, 81 f. 
Columbia University. 524, 525. See also King's 
College 

Columbus, Bartholomew, 4 
Columbus, Chrisiopher, voyages and discov- 
eries, 3 f. 

Commerce, colonial, 64 f.; restraints on by 
British Parliament, 87 f.; effect of Revolu- 
tion on. 133; restrictions on tinde with West 
Indies in Confederation period, 1.39; effect 
of European war on American commerce, 
P^6 f.; British and French restrictions on 
tiade, 197 f.; “peaceable coercion," 199 ff.; 
American foreign commeice (1807-1860), 
308; domestic commerce (1783-1860), 310; 
blockade of Southern ports in Civil War, 
437 f.; British restrictions on neutral trade 
in Wo][ld War I, 695 f.; German restrictions, 
696 ff.; restrictions on Americ:an commerce 
by neutrality laws of the 1930's. 802 f., 805 f. 
Committees ot correspondence, 95 
Common Sense, pamphlet by Thomas Paine. 
109 

Commonwealth in England, Virginia under. 14 
Communism. Federal government opposed to. 
after World War I, 740; after World War 
II. 859 

Communists. 861; Victory in China. 872. See 
also China. Korea, and Russia 
Communistic experiments, effect on labor 
movement, 321. 

Compromise of 1850. 379 ff. 

Conanr, J. B.. scientist, atomic bomb, 835 
Concord, battle of. 100 

C'enfederate States of America, government 
organized. 410 f.; constitution of. 410 f.; at- 
titude of England and France toward Con- 
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federacy, 442 ff.: life in South during the 
war, 447 f.; raiNing the armies, 449 f.; Con- 
federate finance. 452: opposition to the 
government, 457 f. Sre also War for Southern 
Independence 

Confederation, period of, 129 ff.; diplomatic 
problems, 1S6 IF.; hard times, 138 ff.; paper 
money, 140 f.; western problem, 141 ff.; crea- 
tion of new states in West. 144 f. 

Congregationalism, 16; established in Massa- 
chusetts, 21; Congregational Church. 76 f.; 
and westward movement, 360 

Congress of Industrial Organization (CIO), 
784 

Congress of Verona, 235 

Conkling. Roscoe. 509. 550, 551 f.; his fight 
with Garfield. 556 f. 

Connecticut, early history of, 23 ff.; founding 
of New Haven, 24; Connecticut Charter, 25; 
New Haven absorbed bv Connecticut, 25; 
opposition to War of 1812, 216 

Conscription in C'.ivil War, 421, 448 ff.: in 
World War I. 711; in World War II. 809 t.; 
Selective Service Act of 1948, 861 

Conservation, under Theoclore Roosevelt, 
659 if.; the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, 
666 f.; promoted by Taft. 669; a New Deal 
policy. 781 

Constitution, and Guerriere. 212 

Constitution of United States. See Federal 
Constitution 

Constitutional Amendments. See Amendments 
to Constitution 

Constitutional Convention. See Federal C.on- 
vention 

“Constitutional Union” Party, in election of 
I860, 406. 407 n. 

Continental Association. 99 

Continental <’on';ress: Fiist, called bv Virginia, 
98; membership, 98, 99 n.; Galloway Plan 
defeated. 99; measures adopted. 99: .Second, 
100 f., 129; chooses Washington as com- 

mander in chief, 101; Declaration of Indc- 
oendence. 108 ff.; adjourns to Baltimoie 
(1776). 113: flees to Lancastet, Pa. (1777). 
114; makes alliance with France. 116; rati- 
fiM treaty of peace. 126; submits Articles of 
Confederation to state legislatures. 129 

Continental currency. 132 f. 

Cooke. Jay, 498 f. 

Coolidge. Calvin, elected Vice-President, 743 f.; 

P revious career and personality, 747; ejected 
resident in 1924, 747 f.: vetoes Adjusted 
Compensation Bill, 750; vetoes McNarv- 
Haugen Bill, 7" 7 f.; opposes Japanese exclu- 
sion. 795; decides not to seek re election. 758 
“Cooling off" treaties, 690 
Cooper, James Fenimore, 353 
Cooper, Peter, nominee of Gr€?enback Party 
for Presidency, 588 
Cooper, Thomas, 333 
“Copperheads," 455 f. 

Coral Sea. naval battle in, 820 f. 

Cornell, Alonzo B.. 552 

Cornwallis, Lord. British general in Revolu- 
tionary War, 120 ff. 

Coronado. Francisco Vasquez. 5 
Cortelyoii, George B., Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, 658 

Cotton Control Act (1934^, 7^0 

Cotton gin. invention of, 313 f.; effect of, 330 f. 

Council, colonial, 70 


Council of National Defense, 717 
Council for New England, 16 
County, colonial, 71 

“Court packing" proposal of F. D. Roosevelt, 
787 f. 

C'.owpens, battle of, 121 

Cox, J. D., Secretary of Interior under Grant, 
497* 

Cox. James M., Democratic nominee for Presi- 
dent in 1920, 744 

Coxey, Jacob B., leads “army" to Wa.shington, 
604 

Crawford, William H., 227, 258; Secretary of 
Ttcasury, 228; candidate for President 
(1824), 24M. 

C'.r^dit Mobilier scandal, 502 f. 

Creek Indians, massacre by at Fort Mims, 215 

Creel, George. 714 

“Clime of ’73,” 553 

Criminal code, change in. 325 

Crittenden, J. }., offers compromise, 408 f. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 14 

Crooks, Sir William, and the X-ray machine, 

516 

Cuba, 3. 56; insurrection in. 506; revolt and 
guerrilla warfare (in 1890’s), 619 f.; Ameri- 
can military occupation of. 636 f.; vellow 
fever brought under control, 636 f.: Cuba a 
quasi -protectorate under Platt Ainendinent, 
637: intervention under Platt Amendment 
given up, 798. See also Spanish-Ameiican 
War 

Cullom, Shelby M.. 565 

Chitnberlund Road. See National 'l^irnpike 
Cummings, Homer S., Attorney General, 787 
C'umtnins. Albert B., 665 f. 

Curie. Madame Marie, ro-disroverer of tadium, 

517 

Curie, Pierre, co-discoverer of radium. 517 
Currencs, “Ohio idea,”' Western Democrats ad- 
vocates of greenbacks; resumption of specie 
payment, 499, 552 f.: farmers in South and 
West oppose resumption, 5.52; rise of free 
silver movement, 553 f.; coinage act of 1S73, 
55.3; Bland-Allison Act. *''54; .Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act, 597 f.: deflation as a cause of 
farmer’s plight. .584; repeal of Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act, 602: purchase of gold 
bv sale of bonds, 603; gold standard sup- 
ported by Republicans in campaign of 1896. 
606; Bryan a strong advocate of free silver. 
607 f.; gold standard maintained under Mc- 
Kinlcv, 611; abrogation of gold clause and 
devaluation of the dollar. 778 f.; Silver Pur- 
chase Act off 1934, 779. See also Finance and 
Money 

Curry, J. L. M., 340 n. 

Curtis, George W., 561 
Cushing, Caleb, 385, .385 n. 

Custer, George A., and battle of Little Big 
Horn, 573 

Custodial commission, 869 
Cutler, Manasseh. 142 

Czechoslovakia, withdraws from San Francisco 
conference, 869 

discovery of gold in. 572 
Dale, Thomas, deputy governor of Virginia, 12 
Dallas, George M., elected Vice-President, 
291 f. 

Daniels, To.sephus, Secretary of the Navy, 678 
Danish West Indies, treaty for annexation 
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rejected by Senate. 503; purchased by United 
States (1917). 645 
Dartmouth College, 74 n.. 79 n. 

Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 226 
Darwin, Charles, theory of evolution, 52 > f. 
Daugherty, Harry \I., Harding's Attorney Gcn< 
eral, 746; dismissed by Coolidge, 747 
Davenport. John, 24 
Davis, Benjamin O., 838 
Davis, David, 541 
Davis. H. G.. 655 
Davis. James J.. 759 f. 

Davis. Jelferson, 409; and Compromise of 1850, 
381; Secretary of War, 385; elected President 
of Southern Confederacy, 410; his Cabinet, 
410; orders attack on Fort Sumter. 413; cap- 
ture of, 437; charged with responsibility fot 
Lincoln’s assassination. 467: in prison, 467. 
See also Confederate States of Amenta and 
Wa> for Southern Independence 
Davis, John W., nominee of Democrats foi 
President in 1924, 748 
Davy, Sir Humphrey. 313 

Dawes, Charles G., 796; Purchasing Agent fot 
A.E.F.. 721; elected Vice-Pres:aent. 717 f.; 
Director ol Bureau of the Bu.lg.n, 719 
Dawes Act (1887), on Indian poucy. 574 
Day, Beniamin H., 348 

Day, William R., resigns Secretaiysliip ol State 
to act as peace commissioner, 628 
D-Day, 829 
Deane, Silas, 116 

Dearborn. Henry, 210. 211, 212, 21.3 
Debs, Eugene V.. and Pullman strike, 517 f ; 
scntenct^ to piison tor opposition to the 
war, 713; Socialist nominee foi Piesidctit, 
744 

Debtor laws, change in, 323 
Decatur. Stephen. 222 n. 

Declaration of Independence. lOK ff. 
"'DcKTlaration of Rights and Grievances." 99 
Declaration of the United Nations. 821 
Declaratory Act, 93 
Defense Production Act (1930), 879 
Delaware, early history of, .39; first state to 
ratify Federal Constitution, 1 36 
Delaware, Lord, governor of Virginia, 12 
DeLdme. Dupuy, Spanish minister at Wash 
ington, letter of. 620, 621 
Democracy, progress of, 253 
Democratic Party, leadership of fackson, 219; 
division of in 1860, 405 f , 407 n.; in Civil 
War, 454 ff. See also Elections. Congressional, 
and Elections, Presidential 
Dentistry, first school of. 347 
Department of Commerce and Labor, created, 
654 

Depew, Chaiincey M.. 676 
Depressions. See Panic and depression 
Desert Land Act (1877). 578 
D'E.staing, Count. 118, 120 
Detroit, surrender of, 211 f. 

Dew, Thomas R.. 333. 357 

Dewey, George, 634; victory in Manila Bay. 

623 f., 623 n. 

Dewey, John. 767 

Dewey, Thontas E., 806, 839 f.; and ih” cam 
paign of 1944, 839 I.; of 1948, 860, 862 
Diaz, Bartholomew, discovers Cape of Good 
Hope, 2 

Diaz, Porfirto, dictator in Mexico. 685 f. 
Dickinson, Emily, 528 


Dickinson, John, "Letters of a Pennsylvania 
Farmer,” 94; in Second Continental Con- 
gress, 100 f.; and Articles of Confederation, 
129 

Dingley, Nelson R.. 610 
Dingley Tariff Act, 610 f., 631 
Dinwiddie, Robert, lieutenant-governor of Vir- 
ginia, 54 

Distribution of public land revenues, bill pro- 
viding for distribution (1833) vetoed by 
Jackson. 268; bill of 1842 veto^ by Tyler, 
285 

Distribution of surplus, act of 1836. 268, 275 
District of f:oluinbia, and the (Compromise of 
1850, 382; slavery abolished in, with com- 
pensation. 453 
Dix, Dorothea L., 326 

"Dixiecrats." See States* Rights Democrats 
Dodd. Francis T., 878 

Doeuitz, Karl, German admiral, surrenders 
German land, sea, and air forces, 831 
Duhetiv. E L... 746 
"Dollar diplomacy," 670 
Dolliser, Jonathan R., 666 

Dominican Republic, United States intervenes 
in, 643 

Do.iiiiiioii of New England, 31 f. 

Dongan, Thomas, 35 

Donnelly. Ignatius, and Populist Platform, 
91 1.; author The Ament an People’s Money, 
609 

Doir, Thomas W., leads revolt in Rhode 
Island. .328 

Doug as. Stephen A., and Compromise of 1850. 
.380. 3HI, 381 n.; Kansas -Nebraska Act, 388 f.; 
personal traits, 387; opposes Lecompton 
Constitution, 396; debates with Lincoln. 
401 f.; Freeport Doctrine. 401 I.; in cam- 
paign of I860. 405 ff.. 407 n.; member Com- 
mittee of Thirteen. 409 
Dow, Neal, 327 
Draft, the. See Conscription 
Draft riots, in Civil War, 448 f. 

Diagu Doctrine, 649 
Drake, Francis. 6 

Dr/'d .Scott Case {Died Siott v. Sanfotd). 397 ff. 
Diess. at mid century, 375 f. 

Di^'w, Daniel, 504, 526 
Duane, William J., 266 
Duke ol York and Albany, .34 f. 

Dulles, John F., and the Japanese i>cace treaty, 
869; Secretary of State.’ 887; signs South 
Korean -American mutual security pact, 891 
Dunba, Constantin, Austro- Hungarian am- 
bassador at Wash'ngton, 699 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 849 
Dunhjt, Paul Lawrenc'e, 838 
DunViirds, 77 

Dunmore, Lord, governor of Virginia, war 
with the Shawnces, 59; dissolves House of 
Burgesses, 98 

Durvea. Charles, maker of automobiles. 514 
Dutch, in Connecticut, 23, 24; in New Nether- 
land, 27 f. 

Dutch Reformed Church, 77 
DtPch West India Company, 27 
Dwight, Timothy, 362 

Bfrij. Jul •! A., advances to outskirts of 
wasfiington, 434 

East Florida, invaded by Jackson, 229: treaty 
of annexation, 230 f. 
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East Indies, sea routes to, I f.; trade with, 159 
East New Jersey, 56 

Eaton, Dorman B., chairman civil service com- 
mission, 558 
Eaton, John II.. 257 n. 

Eaton, Thcophilus, 24 

Ebcnc/er, settlement at by Lutheran Salz- 
burgers, 45 
Ebert, Friedrich, 726 
Economy Act (1953), 773 

Edison, Thomas A., builds electric railway. 

514; invents incandescent light bulb, 516 
Educational devcdopiiient ( 1865- 191 4). 521 if ; 
eleincntaiy public schools, 521: sccotidais 
public school system. 522: teacher training. 
522: influences in dcvclopnietit ol highei 
education, 522 f.; public and piivate aid in 
higher cMltication, 522 f.: changes in teach 
ing methods and cuiiiculum, 525 1.: devel- 
opment of graduate and professional schools. 
524 f.: highc'r education foi uoiiien. 525, 
colleges for Negioes, 525 
Edwards, fonathan, as wiiter, 75; leadei in the 
great resival, 79 
Eggleston. Edwaid. 529 

Eighteenth Amendment, 742; lepeal of, 773 
Eightieth Congicss, K60 n., 862 
Eiscnhowei. Dwight 1)., coiuinandei in cltic'f 
of Allied forces, H26, H27, H31, 853; Siipieine 
Commander of Allied E\pediti<»n.ii v Foue. 
828 f.; head of North Ailaniic I leaiv <)i 
ganization, 865; nominated ami el<*fte<f I’les 
ident, 883 ff.: his inaiiguiation. 886 1.: his 
address before C-ongrc‘ss, 887 f. 

Elections, ('amgressional. of 1810, 206; of 18()2. 
455; of 1866. 476; of 1871, 501 f ; ol 1882, 
558; of 1890, 599; of 1891. 605; ol 1911. 
683; of 1918. 727; of 1930. 765 1; <»t 19 18. 
791: of 1946. 843 

Elections, Pr<^slde^tial. of 1789, 159, of 1792, 
174; of 1796. 176; of 1800-01, 181 tl.: ot 1801. 
194; of 1808, 201; 1812, 208 1.; 1816, 226 1.; 
1820, 227; 1821. 245 If.; 1828. 250 1.; ol 1832. 
262 f.; 1836, 273 f.: ol 1840, 278 11.; of IHU. 

291 f.: of 1818, 300 f.: ol 1852, .383 1.: ol 

1856, 392 IT.; of 1860, 405 11,: 1861, 156 1: 
of 1868, 493 if.; of 1872. 500 f.; of 1876. 
509 ff.: of 1880, 554 ff.: of 1881, 559 ff.; of 
1888, 567 f.; of 1892. 599 f.; of 1896. 605 If.; 
of 1900, 031 f.; of 1904. 655 1.. ol 1908. 

662 ff.; of 1912, 672 ff.: ol 1916. 70111; ot 
1920. 742 ff.; of 1924. 747 f.: of 1928, 758 f.; 
of 1932, 770 f.: ot 19.36, 785; of 1910, 806 11.: 
of 1944, 839 f.; of 1948, 860 ff ; of 1952. 

883 ff. 

Elcctoial Commission, dcclates Hayes elected 
President, 511 

Eliot. Charles W., president of Harvaid. 524 
EUrabeth, Queen of England, 6 f. 

Elizabeth Academy. 345 n. 

Elizabethtown, settlement at, 36 
Elkins Act, 656 
Elkton (Md.). 114 

Emancipation Proclamation, 448, 454 
Embargo Act, 199 ff. 

Emergency Banking Act, 773 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 713 
Emergency Price Control Act (1942), 822 f. 
Emerson. Ralph Waldo, 534 
England, the Elizabethan era, 6; British and 
Spanish rivaUy in America, 6; defeat of 
Spanish Armada, 6 f.; Puritan Revolution, 


14; Revolution of 1688, 31; British and 
French rivalry in America, 50 ff.; French 
and Indian War, 52 ff.; imperial supervision 
of colonies, 86 ff.; discontent in rolonic.s, 
88 ff.; f>ulbreak of Revolutionary Wai, 99 f.; 
separation of colonies from empire. 108 ff.; 
|x*ace negotiations. 124 ff.; Anglo American 
relations in (amlederation period. 136 f.; 
rcNirictions on American trade with Biitisli 
West Imlies. 1.39; Atiglo-Aniei ic.in relations 
under Washington. 172 f.; Anglo-American 
relations under Jefferson and Madison, 197 ff., 
203 1.; War of 1812. 207 11.: Aiigl<» American 
relations under Jackson, 269; iiniL'i Van 
Bitren and M yler. 277 1.. 285 11 ; the Oiegon 
question, 2<1^ ff.: F.ngland and the Ameri- 
can Ci\il W'ar, 4 12 If.; Johnsoii-C.larendon 
C'oiivcMUion, .507; arbitiatioii of 'liatfui/ia 
Lluiins and otlu^r causes of dispute*. 507 fl.; 
till seal font loxeisv, 613 t.; V'eiie/uclan 
bouiidaiy dispute. 617 ff ; Anglo Ameiican 
fitciion ovei m*utial lights, 695 f. St'r a/\o 
C>ieat Biitaiii, Wen Id Wai I, ami Woiid 
War II 

English. William II.. 396 
^pide‘mics am! plague's, 372 1. 

“Fia ol flood Feeling," 227 
El If C.aiial, 305 f. 

Fsih C iimiiiins 1 lanspoi ration Act, 750 1. 
Fspioiiage Vet (1917), 71.5 
lMiio|)eaii (.niiccit. 23 1 f. 

Kiiiope.in Deleiise C ommunitv, 866 
FinopiMi) Recovciv Plan (ERP), 8'^» f. 

F\ails, William M . Se*cielai\ ol Stale, 550 
E\eie*lt, Edward. 406 

Esolution, tlieoi\ of, 525 1.; effect of ilieory 
» <jti thought ami religion, 526 f. 

E\m1I. R S., 131 
1 ^ Ewing. I homas, 281 

Excise Vet. 165; opposition to, 16s f.; ic 
pealed, 188 

Executive elepartnients. under the t'anifcdcra- 
t'oii. 130; r>tg.nii/c‘ci iimlei W.isliiiig on. 160 
h\ jtmtr 178 

Far^'ory system, h<*giiiniiig oi in Ciiited State's, 
221 

tail Fmplo\ine‘iit Piactice Committe^e (I'EPC), 
8 38 

I* .111 La hoi Stamlattls Act, 781 f., 786 
I* a 1 1 0,1 ks. .See .Seven Pines 

l*aii tiaiiks. C. W.. Republican nominee for 
Vicc-P resilient (1901). 655 
Fail less. Benjamin F., and the .Sled Stiike, 
HS2 f. 

F’all, Albert B., Ilareling’s Secretary ol Interior, 
in\ohed in oil .scandal, 7 1<> 

Fallen rnnhers, battle ol, 170 
F\n W'est, trails to. 310; postal loutes. 310 f; 
Ponv Express, 311; tcU'graph line to (1851), 
311 

Faiewcll Address of Washington, 174 f. 

F'arlev, fames A., Postmaster ClcmcTal. 772 f. 
Farm fTedit Aclininistraticm (F'CA), 778 
Farm Security Administration, 778 
F'armers, in colonial period, 68 ff.; in F'cdcral 
pc'rind (1783-1860). 312 ft.: prosnerity of 

Norrherii farmers during Civil War, 446: 
plight of fanners (1865-1900), 583 f., 756; 
attempts to relieve distress of, 756 f.; special 
legislation to aid. McNary-Hatigen Bill, 
757 f.: plan to dispose of farm surpluses. 
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757 C.; Agricultural Adjustment Acts (1933, 
1938). 780. 786. See also Agriculture 
Farmers' Alliances. 560. 599 i.: organization of 
Northern and Southern Alliances. 589; un- 
successful attempt to unite Northern and 
Southern. 589; political affiliations. 589 ff.; 
Western Alliance launches Populist Party 
and supports it in election of 1892. 
591 f. 

Farragut. 1). G.. Federal naval officer in Civil 
War. 425. 4“i7 

Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). 838 
Federal CoiiMitution. framing of. 147 tf.; ob- 
jections to. 156; provision for amendment. 
155; ratification of. 155 ff. See also Federal 
Convention and text of the C^oiistitiition 
(Appendix) 

Federal Convention (1787). 147 ff.; member- 
ship, 148 f.; organization of. 149; sources 
of information regarding it, 149. 149 n.; 

plans, 149 t.; colnproml^es. 150 ff.; Consti- 
tution adopted. 155 

Federal DeposU and Insurance Corpoiation. 

for insuiing bank deposits, 777 
Federal Emergency Adiiiinistration of Public 
Works (PWA), 775, 782 f. 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
(FERA), 775 
Fedcial Farm Board. 760 

Federal Housing Adiiiinistration (FHA), 778 
Federal Land Batiks. 683 f. 

Fedeial land laws (in the 1870’s), 578 
Federal Republic, 866. .See a/w West Cietinany 
Fedcial Reserve System, 879; oiganizatioii and 
provisions. 680 f. 

Federal Tiadc C^ommission. 682, 752 
Federalist, The, 157 

Federalist Party, Hamilton leader of, 167; eco- 
nomic and political policies of, 167 f.; Alien 
and Sedition Acts. 179 f.; in campaign of 
1796, 176; in campaign of 1800, 181 ff.; op- 
poses purchase of I.oiiisiana. 19.5; disunion 
plot, 195; opposes Ernhaigo Art, 200; t ppo* 
sition to admission of Louisiana as a state. 
205: and War of 1812. 216; Hanford Con 
vent ion, 216 ff. 

Federalists, favored ratification of Constitu- 
tion, 156 

Ferdinand. Archduke Francis, assassination of. 
691 f. 

Ferdinand Vll of Spain, 3 
Ferguson, Patrick. 120 

Field, Cyrus W., and the trans- Atlantic cable, 
515 

Field, James G., nominee of Populist Party for 
Vice-President (1892), .591, 600 
Fifteenth Amendment, 488 

Fillmore, Millard, elected Vice-President, 301; 
as President, .383; sketch of, 383; nominated 
for President (1856), 393 
Finance, in colonics, 65 f.; British icgulation 
of paper money, 66; Continental currency, 
132 f.; paper money in Confederation period, 
140 f.; Hamilton’s financial measures, 162 ff.; 
Gallatin's policy, 188; financial affairs in 
War of 1812, 210 f.; in Civil War. 450 ff.; 
in World War I, 715 ff.: in World War II. 
837. See also Banks of the United States, 
First and Second. Currency, Federal Reserve 
System, and Money 
Finney, Charles G.. 331 L 

Fish, Hamilton, .^-^rctary of State under 


Grant, 497. 506; settlement of disputes with 
England, 507 ff. 

Fishing, in colonics. 68 

Fisk, James, Jr., operations on gold market, 
.502 

Fisk University. 525 

Fiiiine, cause of controversy in Peace Con- 
ference, 730 

Five Power Naval Treaty, 794 
Flaget. Bishop Joseph, 361 
Fleming. W. 1... quoted, 482, 490 n. 
tleUher v. Feck, 226 

Foch, Marshal Ferdinand, commander in chief 
of Allied foices. 722 ff. 

Food Administration, 719 

Foot. Senator S. A., resolution proposed by, 
260 

F<x>te. A. H., Federal naval officer in Civil 
War, 423 

Fomker Act, civil government for Porto Rico, 
634 

Forbes. Charlie R., convicted of fraud, 746 
“Foicc Bill’* (183.3). 265: force acts (1870, 
1871), 492 f.; force bill urged b> Senator 
Lodge. .590, 590 n. 

Ford. Henry. 751; and mass production of 
automobiles. 514 

Fordnc> Mct^unihcr Act (1922). 753 
Foreign Ministers’ Council, 857 
Formosa. 873 f., 887 f.: relinquished by Japan, 
870 

Forrest, N. B., and the Ku Kliix Klan, 489 

Fort C'diristina, 28 

Foit Oown Point, 106 

Foil Uonclson, capture of, 423 f. 

Fort Diicpiesne, Freiuh fort at forks of Ohio, 
54. 55 

Fort Crtjod Hope, 23, 24 

F'ort Henry, capture ot, 423 

Fort Mims, Indian massacre at, 215 

Fort Necessity, 54 

Fori Orange, 27, 35 

Fort Pickciw, 411, 412, 413 

Fort St. George, at*etnpt at settlement at, 16 n. 

Fort Stanwix (Fort Schuyler). 114 

Foit Sumter, efforts to relieve, 41 1 f.. 413; 

hred on by Confederates, 413 
Fott 'I'iconderoga, captured by Ethan Allen, 
106 

Fort Washington, captured by British. 113 
Foster, Stephen C.. 350 

Foster, William Z., 739; Communist nominee 
tor President, 771 

Fourier, Charles, French Socialist. .128 
•‘Four-minute men,” 714 
Four Power Treaty, 794 

Fouitccn Points, proclaimed by Wilson. 725, 
72h. 727 n. 

Fourteenth Amendment, 475 ff.. 587 
Fox, Charles James, British Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 198 

Fox, George, founder of Society of Friends or 
Quakers, 37, 41 

France, efforts at exploration and coloniza- 
tion in North .America, 49 f.: colonial wars 
with England,' 50 ff.; French and Indian 
War, 52 ff.; Peace of Paris (1763), 54 £.; 
Franco-American Alliance. 115 f.; part played 
«in American Revolution, 116 f., 118, 120, 
121 f.; French Revolution of 1789, 170; the 
1&en8t episode, 171 f.; strained relations with 
United States. 177 ff.; naval war while 
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Adams was President. 179; treaty with 
United States (1800). 179: cedes Louisiana 
to United States, 193; Berlin and Milan 
Decrees, 198; controversy with United States 
over spoliation claims. 269 f.; attitude toward 
Southern Confederacy, 442, 445; interven- 
tion in Mexico, 444 f., 505; territorial de- 
mands in Paris Peace Conference, 729 f. See 
also World War 1, and World War II 
Franco, Francisco, dictator in Spain, 501, 868 
Frankfurter, Felix, Chairman War Labor Poli- 
cies Board. 720; associate justice of Supreme 
Court, 788 ii. 

Franklin. Benjamin, 82. 110; draws plan of 
union. 54; and the "Academy" (University 
of Pennsylvania). 74 n ; as writer, 75. 352; 
French mission. 116; and peace negotiations, 
124 ff.; Postmaster General, 133; in Federal 
Convention, 148 f., 155 
Fianklin stove, 82 
Frcdciicksburg, battle of, 428 
Free silver movement. Sre Cuiiency 
Freed men, conduct of, 461 

Freedmen's Bureau, 461; work of. 470 ff.; bill 
to extend life of. 474 
Freeman's Farm, battles at. 115 
Freemasonry, opposition to, 262 
Freeport Doctrine, 401 f. 

Free-Soil Party, and the campaign of 1848. 301 
Frelinghiiyscn. Fiederick T., Secrctaiy of State 
under Arthur. 557. 616 

Fremont, John C., 456 f.; in California, 297; 
nominee for President of Republican Pat tv, 
393 f. 

French Alliance. 115 f. 

French Huguenots, in North Carolina, 41; in 
South Carolina, 42 

French and Indian War. causes. 52 f.; relative 
strength of contestants, 53; Albany Congress, 
53 f.: Washington's mission, 54; beginning 
of hostilities, 54 f . early icvcrses of British. 
55; Aineric.iii conflict becomes world war, 
56; war poliev of Pitl, 56; British victor- 
ies, "6; treaty of Paris. 57: results, 57 
French Revolution of 1789, 170 
Frick, H. C.. and the Homestead strike, 546 f 
Friends, the. See Quakers 

Frontcnac, Count, goveinor of New Fiance, 
49 f. 

Fugitive Slave Act (1850), 382. 386 
Fulton, Robert, inventor of steamboat. 304 
"Fundamental Orders" of Connecticut. 24 
Fiinston, Frederick, captures Aguinaldo. 634 
Fur trade, as a cause of Ftenrh and Indian 
War. 53 n.; importance of in colonial 
period. 64 f. 

Gadsden Purchase. 385 

Gage, Thomas, British commander at Boston, 
98. 100, 105, 106 

Gallatin, Albert, peace commissioner, 218; 
Secretary of Treasury, 186, 203; candidate 
for Vice-President, 246 
Galloway, Joseph, 99 
Gama. Vasco da, reaches India, 2 
Gardoqiii, Don de Diego, Spanish minister to 
United States, 137 f. 

Garfield, Harry M., Fuel Administrator. 719 
Garfield, James A., 478, 503; receives shares 
of CrMit Mobilier, 503; elected President, 
555; as Presidcfit, 556 f.; personal traits and 
previous career, 556; fight with Conkling 


over New York patronage, 556 f.; assassi- 
nated, 557 

Garfield, James R., Secretary of Interior, 666 
Garland, A. H., Attorney General, 563 
Garner. John N.. Speaker of the House, 766; 
elected Vice-President in 1932, 770 L; re- 
elected in 1936. 785 

Garrison, William Lloyd, antislavery agitator, 
331 f. 

Gary, Elbert, 539 
Gas Ring (Philadelphia), 504 
Crates, Horatio, receives surrender of Bur- 
go>nc at Saratoga, 115; defeated at Cam- 
den. 120 

C;encrdl Courl^ of New Plymouth, 18 of 
Massachusetts. 21 

Genet, Edmond Charles, French minister to 
United States. 171 f. 

Geneva Tribunal, on Alabama claims, .508 
George, Henry, author of Progress attd Pov- 
erty, 652 

George II, King of England, 43 
George III, King of England, 89 f. 

Geotge Washington, ship which carried Wilson 
to Peace Conference, 728, 729 
Georgia, as a colony, 43 f.; and Cherokee In- 
dians. 2'6 f.; secession, 408; fall of Atlanta. 
433; Sherman's march to the sea, 433; oppo- 
sition of Governor Brown to war policy of 
Confederacy. 458 

Georgia Female College (now Wesleyan Col- 
lege), 345 n. 

(vcorgian houses, 82 

Gerard, James W., American ambassador at 
Berlin, 700, 704 

Germ warfare. Communist accusation as to, 
878 

^German immigrants, in Old West, 44; settle- 
f ments in Pennsylvania, 45; tick southward, 
46; immigration to United States (1820- 
1860), 323 f.; opposition to. 324 
German Reformed Church, 77 
(vcnnnny, controversy over Samoan Islands, 
615 f.; attitude toward Spanish -American 
War, 623, 623 n.; and Venezuelan debts con- 
troversy. 641 f.; at war with Russia, France, 
and England, 692 f.; submarine controversy 
with United States, 696 ff.. 700 f., 705 ff.; 
United States breaks diplomatic relations 
with. 705 f.; United States declares war on. 
706 f.; Hitler's aggressions lead to World 
War II, 804 f.; Gerihany declares war on 
United States, 817; surrenders uncondition- 
ally (1945), 831; occupied by four victorious 
powers, 852 f.: western Germany united. 
857 f ; the Berlin blockade, 858; the airlift, 
858. See aho World War I, World War II, 
and West Germany 

Gerry. Elbridge, mission to France, 178; 

elected Vice-President, 208 f. 

Gettysburg, battle of. 430 ff. 

Ghent, treaty of, 218 
Gibbons v. Ogden, 226 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 7 
Gilmer, T. W.. 284 n. 

Gladstone, William E., 508 
Glass, Carter, co-author of Federal Reserve 
Acts, 680 
Glavts, Louis. 667 
Godkin, Edwin L.. 561 

Goethals, George W., and the Panama Canal. 
641, 684 
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Gold scandal, 502 

Gomez, Mlximo, Cuban leader in guerilla 
warfare, 619 

Gompers, Samuel, co-founder and president of 
American Federation of Labor, 543, 663 f., 
683 

Gorgas, William C., works on sanitation in 
Cuba. 636; reduces tropical diseases in 
Canal Zone, 641 
Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, 26 f. 

Gorman, A. P., 599; helps rewrite Wilson 
Tariff Bill, 605 
Gorton, Samuel, 26 

Gough. John B., temperance reformer. 327 
Gould, Jay, 504, 526; tries to corner gold 
market, 502 

Government, in the colonies, 70 ff. 

Governor, the colonial, 70; weakness of execu- 
tive in the states (at first), 128 
Grange. The (Patrons of Husbandry). 585; 
organization and purposes of, 585 ff.; co- 
operative enterpiises, 585 f.; political activ- 
ity, 586; achievements of. 586 f. 

Granger, Francis. 273 f.. 282 
Granger cases, decisions of United States Su- 
preme Court, 586 f. 

Granger laws, 586 

Grant, General Ulysses S., in Mexican War. 
298; captures Forts Henry and Doiielson, 
423; battle of Shiloh, 424; Vicksburg cam- 
paign, 428 f.; Chattanooga, 429: coiinnander 
in chief of Federal forces, 432; his strategy, 
432; the Wilderness, 434; Spotsylvania. 434; 
Cold Harbor, 434; attacks Petersburg, 435; 
accepts Lee's surrender. 436; elected Presi- 
dent (1868), 493 ff.; record as President, 

496 ff.; his Cabinet. 497; financial problems, 

497 ff.; re-elected President (1872), 500 f.; 
malfeasance in office of his appointees, 
591 ff.; his policy toward the South, 490 f.. 
496; embarrassed by gold scandal. 502; for- 
eign affairs, .505 ff.; his desire for third term 
discouraged by Congress. 509; supports ' by 
Stalwarts for Republican nomination for 
President in 1880. 554 f. 

Grasse, Count de. French admiral in Revolu- 
tionary War. 122 f. 

Graves, Henry S., head of Division of Forestry. 
669 

Graves, Thomas, British admiral in Revolu- 
tionary War, 123 
Gray, Asa, botanist, 351 

Great Awakening, the. See Awakening, the 
Great 

Great Britain, Fur seal controversy. 613 f.. 
Venezuelan boundary dispute, 617 ff.; Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, 638; Venezuelan debts 
controversy, 641 f.; tolls controversy, 684 f.; 
Anglo-American dispute over neutral rights. 
695 L; declares war on Germany, 804; escape 
of British army at Dunkirk, 804 f. See also 
England, World War I, and World War II 
Great Meadows, Washington capitulates at, 54 
Great migration to Massachusetts. 20 
"Great Revival of 1858,** 363 
Greece, and the Truman doctrine. 854 f. 
Greeley, Horace, founder of New York Trib- 
une, 349; and emancipation, 453; nominee 
of Liberal Republicans and Democrats for 
President (1872). 500 f. 

Green. Beriah, 332 
Green. Dwight H.. 861 


Green. William. President AFL, supports 
Roosevelt in 1940. 807 
"Green Mountain Buys," 144 
Greenback Labor Party, 5^5, 561 f.; organira- 
tion and aims, 588 

Greenback movement, 587 ff. See also Cur- 
rency 

Greenback Party, organization and aims of, 
587 f.; in the election of 1876. 588; unites 
with other groups to form Greenback l^&bor 
Party, 588 

Greenbacks, issued in Civil War, 450 f.; leg^l 
tender decisions of Supreme Court, 497 f.; 
volume fixed. 553 n. 

Greene, Nathanael, American general in Revo- 
lutionary War. 103, 121 
Grenville, George. British Prime Minister, 90 f. 
Giesham, Waiter Q.. Secretary of State, 600. 
617 

Grew, Joseph C., American ambassador in 
Tokyo, 814, 816 

Grey, Sir Eduard, Btitish minister of foreign 
affairs, 700 

C^romyko, Andrei, 869 
Grove, Leslie R., 835 

"Growing pains" of American social order, 
376 f. 

Grundy, Felix, "War Hawk," 206 
Guadalcanal, naval battle of. 832 C. 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, treaty of. 298 f. 

Guam, acquired from Spain. 629; captured by 
Japanese, 819 

GuetJiite, sea-fight with Constitution, 212 
Guffey Coal An (fiist), 784, (.secoiiJ) 786 
Chiilfcnd Court Mouse, battle of, 121 

Habeas corpus, constitutional provision re- 
gaiding suspension, 153; suspension of by 
Lincoln, 455 ii.; by Grant, 491 
Hague Peace Conferences, First and Second, 
648 f. 

Haiti, 3; United States intervenes in, 643 f. 
Hale. John P., 301 
• Hall-breeds," 554 

Halleck, H. W., in command of Department 
of the West. 423; commander in chief of 
federal forces. 427 

Ha'’vey, William F., 832; and the naval battle 
for Leyte. 833 f. 

Hamilton. Alexander, 175, 176, 182; in Federal 
Convention, 148 f.; joint author The Fed- 
eralist, 157; Secretary of Treasury, 160; his 
financial measures, 162 ff.; in elections of 
1796 and 1890, 176, 182; killed in duel by 
Burr, 195 

Hamilton, Henry, British governor. at Detroit, 
59, 118 f. 

Hammond, James H., 333 

Hampton, Wade. 473; governor of South Caro- 
lina,- 551 

Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute, 
525 

Hancock. Winfield S., Democratic nominee for 
President (1880), 555 

Hanna, Marcus A., 631, 633; campaign mana- 
ger for McKinley, 606, 609 
Harding. Warren G., recognizes Obregdn gov- 
ernment in Mexico. 688; calls conference at 
VVashington, 702; signs resolution ending 
World War I, 735; elected President, 743 f.; 
personal traits and previous career, 745 f.; 
his Cabinet, 746; death, 747 
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Harmar, Josiah, expedition against Indians. 
169 

Hannon. Judson. 674 
Harper. William. 333. 357 

Harper's Ferry, John Brown’s Raid at. 402 ff.; 

captured by Jackson. 427 
Harriman, £. H.. railroad magnate. 653 
Harritnan. W. Avcrill. roving ambassador. 856 
Harris, Joel Chandler, and the Uncle Jiemus 
stories. 529 f. 

Harrison. Benjamin. 558; elected President. 
568; personal traits. 593; Cabinet and other 
appointments. 503 f.; attitude toward civil 
ser\'ice retorm. 594; favors liberal pensions 
for veterans. 595 f.; renominated and de- 
feated. 599 f.; his efforts to postpone panic. 
602 

Hariison. Francis B., 635 

Harrison. William Henry, 189. 206; battle ot 
Tippecanoe. 205; battle of the Thames, 213; 
candidate fur President (1836), 273: elected 
President. 278. 280; personal traits, 280; as 
President. 280 f.; death. 281 
Harrod, fames. 59 
Harrodsburg. 59 f. 

Harte. Bret, 528 
Hartford Convention. 216 ff. 

Harvard. John, 73 
Harvard College. 73. 524. 525 
Harvey, W. H.. author of Coin*s Financial 
School, 609 

Hatch Political Activity Act. 789 
Hawaiian Islands, events that led to annex- 
ation of. 614 f.; given territorial govern- 
ment. 634 
Hawkins. John. 6 

Hawley. Willis sponsors tariff bill, 760 1. 
Hawley -Smoot Tat iff Act, 753, 756, 760 f. 
Hawthorne. Nathaniel, 354 f. i 

Hay. John, 642; Secretary of State, 632; nego- 
tiates llay-Paiincefote Treaty, 638; Hay* 
Herrin Treaty, 639; Hav-Buiiau-Varilla 
Treaty. 640; open door policy in .C.hina, 
645, 646 

Hayes, John 1... 559 

Hayes, Rutherford B., elected President, 509 fl.; 
as President, 550 ff.; personal platform. 550; 
his Cabinet, 550; ends reconstruction. 551; 
breaks with Conkling. 551 f.; vetoes Bland- 
Allison Bill. 554 
Haymarkct Riot. 544 f. 

Hayne, Robert Y., debate with Webster, 260 f. 
Haynes. Ell wood, maker of automobiles. 514 
Haywood. William D.. leader of Industrial 
Workers of the World, 739 f. 

Hcarst, W. R.. 620 

Helper, Hinton R., The Impending Crisis of 
the South, 334 f. 

Henderson. Richard, 59 
Hendricks, Thomas A., 560 
Henry. O. (William Sydney Porter), 530 f. 
Henry, Patrick, 352; speech against Stamp 
Act. 92. 92 n.; member First Continental 
Congress, 98 n.; authorizes expedition of 
George Rogers Clark. 119 
Henry. Prince, of Portugal, 2 
Henry VII, King of England. 4 
Hepburn Act, 565. 656 f. 

Hephum v. Griswold, 497 f. 

Herbert, Hilary A., Secretary of the Navy, 600 
Herriin, TomiUK Colombian charge d*affaircs, 
639 


High schools, public, Brst, 342 f. 

Higher education for women. 345 
Hill. David B., 567. 599 
Hill. James J., railroad magnate. 653 
Hiiidenburg. Paul von. German military leader 
in W^orld War I. 725 
Historians (1783-1860). 358 f. 

Hitler, Adolf. 727 n.. 830; leader of Nazis, 
gets control of Germany, 801; his aggres- 
sions lead to second world war. 804 f.; his 
successes in World War II. 821 f.; attacks 
Russia, 822; commits suicide, 831 
Hoar, E. R., 497 
Hoar. (;eorf^ F., 593. 596 

Hobart, Gari'^it A., elected Vice-President, 606, 
610 

Hobby, Mrs. Oveta Culp. 887 
Hobson. Richmond P.. 624 n. 

Hodges, C:ourtncy H., 831 

Hoc. Richard M.. inventor of rotary printing 
press, 352 

Hofftiian. Paul G.. director of £C;A. 856 
Holden, W. W.. 468, 490 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Sr.. 355 
Holy Alliance. 234 f. 

Home Loan Banks. 766 

I Ionic Owners’ Loan Corporation (HOLC), 
778 

Homestead Act of 1862, 578 
Homestead Strike, 546 1. 

Honolulu cunteieiice. 870 

Hood, John B., supctsedcs J. E. Johnston, 
433; battles of Fiaiiklin and N^hville, 433 
Hooker, foseph, at Gliancclloisvillc, 430 
Hooker, 'rhomus. 24 

Hoover, Heibert, 743, 810; bead ol Clommis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, 717; Food Ad- 
ministrator. 719; Harding’s Secretary of 
Commerce, 746, 752: .elected President, 758 f.; 
his Cabinet, 759 f.; signs Hawlev-Smoot 
lariff Bill, 761; tries to curb excessive 
speculation, 762; has "Bonus Army" evicted 
from Washington, 765; efforts at relief of 
dcpicssion. 766 1.; calls I.ondon naval dis- 
aiiiiarnent coiileicncc, 794; recalls rnaiinc!# 
fioin Nicaragua, 798. See also Hoover Com- 
mission 

Hoover, J. Edgar, 838 

Hwver CoinmisMon (Brst), 879 ff.; (second), 
888 

Hopkins. Harrv, intimate adviser of F. D. 
Roosevelt, 775 

Horseshoe Bend, battle of, 215 
House, Edward M., unofficial adviser of Wood- 
row Wilson, 678, 726; proposes peace con- 
ference to British. 700; attends Peace Confer- 
ence at Paris, 728 

House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
859 

Household industries, in the colonics, 67 
Houston. Sam. leader in Texan revolt, 271 f.; 

nresident of Texas. 289 f. 

Howard, O. O., 470 
Howard University, 525 

Howe, Elias, inventor of sewing machine. 312 
Howe, Lord Richard. British admiral in Revo- 
lutionary War. 112 f.. 118 
Howe, Sir William, British general in Revo- 
luflonarv War, 106, 112ff. 

Howells, William Dean, 530 
Hudson. Henry, 27 
Huerta, Victoriano. 686 f. 
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Hughes. Charles E., 661, 684, 731, 743; nomi- 
nated and defeated for President, 701 ff.; 
Secretary of State, 746; presides at Washing- 
ton Conference. 793 f.; retires as Chief Jus- 
tice, 788 

Hull, Cordell, Secretary of State, 772, 812 f., 
and the World Economic Conference at 
London, 797; takes part in conferences pro- 
moting “good neighbor’’ policy toward Latin 
America, 798 negotiates trade agreements, 
799 f.: final negotiations with Japanese rep- 
resentatives, 814 ff. 

Hull, Isaac, 212 
Hull, John Edwin, 877 
Hull, William, surrenders Detroit, 211 f. 
Humanitarianisin and reform (1815-1860), 
325 ff. 

"Hunkers,” 301, 301 n. 

Hunt, Rev. Robert, 76 
Hurle>, Patrick J., 872 
Hussey, Obed, 314 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Anne, 22, 25 
Hutchinson. Thomas, 92, 97 
Huxley, 'I'homas II., 525 

Ickes. Harold L., 771, 782: Secretary of the 
Intel ior, 772. 805, 824 

Idaho, oigani/cd as a territory (1863), 572; ad- 
mitted as a Slate. 594 
Illinois region. French settlements in, 50 
Immigiaiion. French Huguenots in colonial 
period. 41, 42; Germans in eighteenth cen- 
tury, 44 f.; Scotch -Irish in eighteenth cen- 
tuiy, 45 f.; reasons for increase in immigra- 
tion after 1820, 321 f.; Irish and Get man 
immigration (1820-1860), 321 ff.: change in 
type of immigrants, new problems, 517; 
opposition to foreign immigration, 517 ff.; 
literacy test for immigrants, 518; Chinese 
and Japanese on West Coast, 519; adoption 
of quota system (1924), 794 f.; Japanese 
added to excluded classes. 795 
Impeachment and trial of Andrew fohtisoii, 
4 ^ 11 . 

Impending Crisis of the South, The, 334 f. 
Imperial supervision of the colonies, 86 ff. 
Imperialism, issue in election of 1900, 632 
Inchon, landing at, 875 

Income tax. Civil War, abolished, 499; law of 
1894 invalidated by Supreme Court, 605; 
Sixteenth Amendment, 679 
Independent Treasury Act, 277, 282 f., 294 
Indian corn, in colonies, 69; amount produced 
in 1859. chart between 314 and 315 
Indian Territory, creation of, 257 
Indian truce proposal, 877 
Indian Wars, 32 n.. 55, 58, 59, 169, 205 f., 229, 
257, 573 

Indians, name given by Columbus, 3; number 
in North America at beginning of sixteenth 
century. 7; primitive conditions among, 7 f.; 
part played by them in American history. 
8; conflict between their economic system 
and that of the whites, 8 f.; Iroquois in 
New York, 35; Indians atuck frontier in 
French and Indian War, 55; atrocities by 
Tories and Indians, 107; Indian troubles 
in Northwest (while Washington was Presi- 
dent), 169 f.; Cherokees and Georgia, 2.56 f.; 
removal of Indians to lands west of Mis- 
sissippi, 256 f.; Indians of Far West, mis- 
treatment of, 572 ff.; later policy regarding 


them, 574 f. See also Indian Wars and names 
of Indian warriors 

Indigo, culture of introduced into South Caro- 
lina. 69 

Industrial advance (1865-1914) and reasons. 
532 f., 613 

Industrial Revolution, in England, 220; in 
United States (first), 221; effect on labor, 
319; second (after Civil War), 532 ff. 
Industrial Workers of the Wot Id (l.W W.), 
739 f. 

Industry, colonial, 66 ff.; British regulation 
of, 87, 87 n.; effect of Revolution on, 220; 
Restrictive Period. 220 f.; beginning of fac- 
tory system in United States, 221; industry 
in Middle Period (1820-1860), 311 f.; during 
Civil War. 445 f., 447 
Ingersoll, Roberrt G., 527 
Injunction, use of in Pullman strike, 548 
Installment buying, 755 

Intellectual currents of the 'twenties, 767 f.; 
science and technology, 767; psychology and 
philosophy. 767; revolt against old-time 
ethical traditions, 767 f. 

Intercolonial wars, first three, 50 ff. 

Internal improvements, advocated by Madi^ 
srm. Clay, and Calhoun, 225; favored by 
J. Q. Adams, 248: attitude of Jackson, 
256 

Internal revenues reduced (1870), 499 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, 848 

International Red Cross, offers to investigate 
charge as to germ warfare, 878 
Interstate Commerce C^ommisston, establish- 
ment of, 564 f. See also Elkins Act, Esch- 
Ciimmins Tiansporiation Act, Hepburn Act, 
knd Mann -Elkins Act 
“Intolerable Acts.’’ See Coercive Acts 
Inventions, 351, 513 ff.; streetcar, 514; auto- 
mobile. 514; airplane, 514 f.; trans-Atlantic 
cable, 515; telephone, 515; radio telegraphy, 
515 f.; typewtiter, 516; incandescent light 
bulb, 516. See also Cotton gin. Sewing ma- 
chine, 'lelegtaph, and McCoimick, Cyrus 
Ins'Hcible Armada, 7 
“Invisible Empire." See Ku Klux Klan 
Iri'h immigrants, large numbrr of (1820-1860), 
322; opposition to, .322 ff. 

Iron industry, in the colonies. 67 f. 

Iroquois Indians. 52; brought under influence 
of English, 35 
Irving, Washington, 353 
Isabella of Castile, 3 
Italian cities, and trade with East. 2 
Italy, rise of Fascism in, 800 f. 

Jackson, Andrew, in War of 1812, 215; in 
Florida. 229 f.; and election of 1824, 246 ff.; 
elected President (1828). 250 f.; personality, 
253 f; Cabinet, 255, 259. 266; spoils sys- 
tem, 255; attitude toward internal improve- 
ments, 256: Indian jx>licy. 256 f.; breach 
with Calhoun, 2 >7 ff.; re-elected (1832), 
262 f.;. and the Bank. 261 f.. 265 f.; and 
nullification, 263 ff.; public lands and dis- 
tribution, 267 f.; relations with England, 
269; relations with France, 269 f.; Texan 

{ question, 270 ff. 
ackson, Mrs. Andrew, 251 f. 
aekson, T. J. (“Stonewall"), at first Bull 
Run, 420 f.; Valley campaign. 426; second 
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Bull Run, 427; captures Harper’s Ferry. 
427; Chancellorsville. 430; death, 430 
ames I. King of England. 10. 13 
aines II. King of England, 31, 36. 38. 39 
amestown, founding of. 11; early history. 
11 ff.; burned, 15 

Japan, treaty with (1854). 385 1.: American 
relations with after 1904. 647 f.; friction 
between United States and japan after 
World War I, 792. 795, 814 ff.; aggressions 
in the East. 801 f.; attack on Pearl Harbor. 
816 f.; Japan and United .States at war. 
817; occupation of by American forces. 869: 
peace treaty with, 869 f- 
|ay. John, 137 f., 160; peace commissioner at 
end of Revolutionary War. 124 ff.; joint 
author The Federalist, 157; negotiates treaty 
with England, 173 
Jay’s Treaty (1794), 136. 173 
Jefferson, Joseph, 351 

Jefferson. 1 homas. 124 n., 141, 235. 315; 

author Declaration of Independence, 110; 
champions religious fieerlom, 134; Secre- 
tary of Stare, 160; on assumption of state 
debts, 164 f.: opposes national bank. 166; 
political views. 167 f.; founder of Republi- 
can Party. 167, 168; elected Vice-President, 
176; author Kentuckv Resolutions (1798), 
181; elected Piesideiit (1800-01), 181 ff.; 

inauguration, 18i; his Cabinet. 186: social 
life at White House. 18G: domestic affairs. 
187 ff : foreign affairs. 196 ff.; I'ripolitan 
War. 101 f.; purchase of Ix>uisiana. 102 ff.: 
Lewis and Clark expedition, 191; his states 
inaiiship, 201 f.; on Missouri C:ompromise. 
233: makes improvements on plow, 313; 
champion of public educatitin, 338; founder 
of l^nivcrsity of Virginia, 341; as architect. 
340; favors emancipation. 3.30 
jewish Welfare Board, war service, 712 
Jews, in the colonics, 61 

Joffre, Joseph J. C.. mission to United Stales, 
711 

John I, King of Portugal, 2 
John II. King oi Poitugal, 2, 3 
Johns Hopkins Univeisity. 524 
Johnson. Andrew, 507; early career, 467: mili- 
tary goseinor of Tennessee. 467; elected 
Vice-Piesident, 457; poliev of reconstruc 
tion, 467 f., 472; vetoes Civil Rights Bill 
and Freetlmen's Biiieaii Bill, 474; the 
“swing around the circle,’’ 476; impeach- 
ment trial, 476 ff. 

Johnson. Heischel V.. 406 

Johnson. Hiram. 661. 713. 771; noiniiiaied for 
Vice President hv Progressive Partv, 674 
Jfihnstm. Hugh S.. administrator of NR A, fA\ 
Johnson. Reseidv. “07 

Johnson. Richard M . elected Vice President, 
273 f. 

Johnson -Clarendon convention. 507 
Johnston. A. $., 423, 424; and battle of Shiloh, 
424 

Johnston. Josenh F... at Dull Run. 420 f.: oo- 
poses McClellan. 425; wounded at Seven 
Pines. 426; Vicksburg campaign. 428; on- 
poses Sherman’s advance to Atlanta. 432 f.: 
restored to command. 435; surrenders. 
436 f. 

Joint Committee on Reconstruction. 473. 476 
Jones, John Paul, American naval leader, 
II9f, 


Judiciary Act of 1789, 161; of 1801, 183; act 
of 1801 repealed. 188 

Jugoslavia, breaks away from Russian control. 
867; supported by Western powers. 868 

Kansas, political situation in. 388. 389 ff., 
395 ff.; nnal settlement of dispute. 396 f. 
Kansas -Nebraska Act, 386. 388 f. 

Kearny. Stephen W.. 297 
Keatsarge, sinks Alabama, 440 
Kefaiiver. Estes. 884 

Kellogg, Frank D.. Secretary of State. 797 
Kellogg-Briand Pact (Pact of Paris). 796 f.. 
801 

Kentucky, folding of, .59; Transylvania. 59 f.; 
a county oC Virginia. 60; discontent in after 
Revolution. 144 f.; admitted into Union. 145; 
resolutions of 1798. 181; in Civil War. 424 
Kern. John W.. Democratic nominee for Vice- 
President (1908). 663 
Key, David M., 550 
Kimmel, H. E.. 817 n. 

King. Mackenzie. Prime Minister of Canada. 

conference with Roosevelt, 812 
King. Rufus. 201, 227 
King, W. R.. 383 
King tJeorge’s War, 52 
King William’s War, 51 
King’s C.ollege (Columbia). 74 n. 

King’s Mountain, battle of, 120 f. 

“Kitchen Cabinet.” under Jackson. 255 
Kitty Hawk, first successful airplane flight at, 
515 ^ 

Knickeibockcr group of wrifers, 3,*^ f. 

Knight case {The United Stales v. F.. R. 
Knight), emasculates Sherman Antitrust Law, 
597 

Knights of Columbus, war service, 712 
Knights of Labor. 542 ff., 591 
Knights of the White Camelia, 488. 490 
“Know-Nothing” Party, 324 f., 393 f. 

Knox. Frank, nominated and defeated for 
Vice-President in 1936, 785: Roosevelt’s Sec- 
retary of Navv, 807 

Knox, Henrv, Seerrtarv of War. 160. 166 
Knox, P. C., Attorney General, brings suit 
against Northern Securities Company. 653; 
Secretary of State, 661; offers resolution 
ending World War I, 7.35 
Kojc Island, prison revolt on. 878 
Korea, occupied by Russian and American 
forces, 869. 873; promised freedom and in- 
dependence (1943), 873: divi<lcd into two 
/ones, 873; Republic of South Korea estab- 
lished, R73; a Communist “Peonies Repub- 
lic” in North Korea. 873; South Korea 
attacked bv North Korean troons, 873 f : 
U. N. Security Council gives assistance to 
South Korea, 874; order of Council carried 
out bv United States and o*her nations, 874; 
progp-ess of the war, 875 f.; Chinese forces 
aid North Koreans, 876: truce talks, 876 f.; 
industrial plants on the Yalu bombed, 877 
Communist accusation as to germ warfare, 
878; prison revolts. 878; impact of the war 
at home, 879; renewal of truce negotiations. 
888 ff.; agreements as to exchange of pris- 
oners. 889: custodial commission. 889: oppo- 
sition of President Rhee, 889 f.; terms of 
truce, 890 f. 

Ku Klux Klan (in reconstruction era), 488 ff.; 
revived, 740 f. 
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Ku Klux Klan Act, 490 If. 

Kurile Islands, 869, 871 

Kurusu. Saburo, Japanese special envoy lo 
Washington. 815 

Labor, great demand for in colonies. 61; 
members of family as laborers, 61; elfect 
of Industrial Revolution (6rst) on labor. 
319; grievances and demands of labor (period 
1783'i860). 319 f.; extent to which labor 
was organized prior to 1860. 320 f.; Amer- 
ican laborers oppose Irish immigration, 
reasons, 323; conciition of laboring classes 
during Civil War, 446; development of class- 
consciousness among American laborers, 541; 
labor shares in prosperity of war period 
(World War 1). 720; labor troubles after 
World War I. 738 f.; work relief, 774 If.; 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. 784 f.. 788; 
Taft -Hartley Act. 845. See also Labor unions. 
Slavery, and White servitude 
Labor unions, rise of labor movement, 318; 
effect of Industrial Revolution (hrst) on 
labor movement, 319; organization of labor 
prior to 1840, 320 f.; early unions and 
reasons for their weakness. .540 f.; develop- 
ment of class consciousness, 541; National 
Labor Union. 541; Knights oi Labor, 542 If.; 
American Federation of Laboi, 543 ft.; strikes 
in the 187U’s and IK80*s. 543 If.; Hayinarkct 
Riot. 544 f.; Homestead strike. 546 f.; Pull- 
man Strike. 547 f.; gains of organized labor 
under New Deal, 776 f., 784; organized labor 
expands and splits, 784; Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, 784 f., 788; Taft-Hartley Act, 845. 
See also Labor and names of lalmr leaders 
Lafayette. Marciuis de. 103, 122 f. 

La Follette, Robert M., 661, 665 f.; helps with 
conservation, 660; leader in Progressive 
movement. 672 f.: votes against declaration 
of war, 714; in campaign of 1924, 748 
La Follette, Robert M., Jr„ 771, 790 
La Foilctte-Monroney Act, 843 f., 845 
Latssez-faire, 540, 587, 633; as con.strued in 
United States, 526. 526 n., 753 
Lake Success. 874 

Lamar, L. Q. C., Secretary of Interior, 563 
Land Act of *1820, 240 

Land Ordinance of 1785. See Ordinance of 
1785 

Land tenure, in North and West, 316; in 
South. 316 

Landon. Alfred M.. 810; nominated and de- 
feated for President in 1936, 785 
Langley, Samuel P., constructs airplane, 514 f. 
Lanier, Sidney, 528 

Lansing, Robert, 695 f., 699; succeeds Bryan 
as Secretary of State. 698; member of peace 
commission at Paris, 728 
La Salle, Sieur de, French explorer, 50 
Latin America, relations with United States: 
Mexican War, 296 ff.; Gadsden Purchase, 
385; French troops withdrawn from Mexico 
after Civil War; death of Maximilian, 505; 
Pan -Americanism promoted by Secretary 
Blaine, 616 f.; Venezuelan boundary dispute, 
617 ff.: Cuban revolt, 619 ff.: Spanish Amer- 
ican War, 621 ff.; controvert with Colombia 
over Panama Canal, 639 ff.; the Panama 
revolution encouraged by Theodore Roose- 
velt, 639 f.: Venezuelan debt controversy, 
641 f.; Roosevelt Corollary of Monroe Doc- 


trine, 642 f.; United States intervenes in 
noiiiiiiican Republic, 643; in Haiti, 643 f.; 
ill Nicaragua, 644; purchase of Virgin 
Islands, 61 ; “dollar diploin«i(.y,'' 670; rela- 
itoiis with Mexico under Wilson and 
Hard.ng, 6 <5 If.; friendly relations under 
Cuoiidge. 798; ‘'good-neighbor” policy off 
Hoover and F. D. Roosevelt. 798; Ameri- 
can iiiannes withdrawn from Nicaragua and 
Haiti and Platt Amendment for Cuba set 
aside, 798; hemispheric co-operation. 799; 
Monroe Doctrine Pan-Americanized, 799; 
trade agreements, 799 f.; Latin America and 
World War I, 707, 707 n.; and World War 
11, 817 

l.aud. William, Archbishop of Canterbury, 20 
Laurens, Henry, 124 n. 

Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, premier of Canada, 669 
Law school, rise of, 346 f. 

Lawrence (Kan.) incident, 391 
Law.son, Thomas, 653 

La/ear. Dr. Jesse W., experiments with yellow 
fever, 637 

League of Armed Neutrality, 117 
l.eague of Nations. Covenant and machinery 
of. 7.10 f.. 732: agreements for preventing 
war. 7.12 f ; attitude of American people, 
toward League, 713; attitude of Senators. 
714; Lodge Reservations, 734 f.; consequences 
of Anieiican repudiation of League. 736; 
responsibility for repudiation. 736; League 
in campaign of 1920. 743 ff. 

Leahy. William D.. Chief of Staff to Presi- 
dent. 825 

Lecompton Constitution. 393 f. 

Lee. Arthur. 116 
I^, Charles, 118 
Lee. Jason. 365 

Richard Henry, offers resolution for inde- 
pendence. 109 

Lee, Robert E., in Mexican War. 298; and 
John Brown’s Raid, 403; resigns from 
United States army. 414 f.; in western Vii- 
ginia, 422; succeeds J. £. Johnston, 426; 
Seven Days' Battle, 426; invasion of Mary- 
land. 427; Aniietam. 427 f.; Fredericksburg. 
428; Chancellorsville, 430; second invasion 
of the North. 430; Gettysburg, 430 ff.; the 
Wilderness, 434; Spotsylvania Court House. 
434; Cold Harbor. 434; general in chief of 
Confederate forces. 435; abandons Rich- 
mond. 436; unsuccessful effort to join John- 
ston. 436; surrcndcis at Appomattox Court 
House, 436; testifies before Joint Committee 
on Reconstruction. 473. See also War for 
Southern Independence 
Legal render decisions of Supreme Court. 497 C. 
Leisler. Jacob. 35 
Lend-Lease. 810 f. 

Lenin, Nikolay, leader of Bolshevist Party, 
722 

“Letters of a Pennsylvania Farmer.*’ 94 
Lever Act, 719 

Lewis, John L., 807; founder of Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO). 784 
Lewis, Meriwethelr. 194 
Lewis, William B., 247 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, 194 
Lexington, battle of. 100 
Leyden, sojourn of Pilgrims at, 17 
Liberal Republicans, oppose Grantism. 500; 
in election of 1872, 500 f. 
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Liberator, The, 352 

Liberia, Negro colony in Africa, 330 

Liberty Bonds, 716 

Liberty Party, 292, 301 

Lie, Trygve, head U.N. Secretariat. 850 

Liliuokalani, Hawaiian queen, 614 f. 

Lincoln, Abraham, debates with Douglas, 
400 if.; electcfd President (1860), 406 f., 

407 n.; opposes Crittendon Compromise, 409; 
Inaugural Address (first), 412: Cabinet. 412; 
roblcm of border states, 412 f.: and Fort 
iimter, 413 f.; calls for volunteers, 414; de- 
clares blockade of Southern ports, 437; 
emancipation, 452 ff.; suspends writ of 
habeas corpus, 455, 455 n.; re-elected (1864), 
456 f.; his plan of reconstruction, 462 ff.; 
Amnesty Proclamation, 465: “pocket veto" 
of Waae-Davis Bill, 465; second Inaugural 
Address. 466; last Cabinet meeting, 437; 
death, 466 f. See also War for Southern Inde- 
pendence 

Lincoln, Benjamin, 120, 141 
Lind, Jenny, 350 
Lister, Joseph, 516 

Literary trends, literary decline in New Eng- 
land, 527; South succeeds West as land of 
romance, 529 f.; romantic revival, 530; be- 
ginning of modern realism. 530; humorous 
short stoiy, 530 f. See also l.iteratuie 
Literature, in colonial period, 75; (1783-1860), 
352 H.: in the 1920's. 768 
Little Belt, encounter with President, 204 
Little Big Horn, battle of, 573 
Livingston, Edward, Secretary of State, 259, 
266 

Livingston, Rev. John H., 346 
I.ivingsion, Robert R., Ill; negotiates Lou- 
isiana Purchase, 192 f. , 

Lloyd George, David, Prime Minister of Eng- ^ 
land. 704; at Peace Conference. 729 f. 

Locke, John, 128; "Second Essay on Govern- 
ment," 110 

Locomotive Engineers. 543 
Locomotive Firemen, 543 

Lodge. Henry C., 590, 621, 641, 733; offers 
reservations to l.eague, 734 f.; charged with 
responsibility for failure of League, 736 f. 
"Log Cabin and Hard Cider," slo^n in cam- 
paign of 1840, 279 
Lc^an, John A., 554, 559 
l,ondon Company, 10 f. 

London naval limitation conference (1930), 
794 

Long, Dr. Crawford W., 351 
lx>ng, Huey P., "Share Our Wealth Plan," 
776 

I^ng, John D., McKinley’s Secretary of Navy, 
622 

Longfellow, Henry W., 355 
Lookout Mountain, battle of, 429 
l.ord Dunmore’s War, 59 
"Lost Colony," 7 

Louis XIV, King of France, 44, 49, 115 
Louisbourg, captured by English, 52 
Louisiana, founding of, 50; ceded to Spain 
(1763), 57; ceded to France (1800), 192; pur- 
chased by United States. 193 f.; admitted 
as state. 205; secedes from Union, 408 
Lowden, Frank O., 743 
Lowell, Francis C., 221 
Lowell, James R., 355, 357 
Loyalists. See Tories 


Ludendorff, Erich von, German military leader 
in World War 1, 725 
Lumbering in colonies, 67 
Lundy's Lane, battle of, 213 
Lusitania, sinking of, 697 ff. 

Lutheran Church, 77 

Lutherans, in New Nctherland, 28 

Lyceums, 348 

Lyon, Mary, 345 

Lyon, Nathaniel P.. 422 


MacArthur, Douglas, 821, 832, 839, 862; 
heroic defense of Philippines. 819 f.; re- 
turns to P^lippines, 833 f.: plans invasion 
of Japan, 835; in charge of occupation of 
Japan, 869; in command of U.N. forces in 
Korea, 875 f.; relieved of his command, 
877 n. 

Macdonough, Thomas, at Plattsburg, 214 
McAdoo, W. G., Secretary of Treasury, 678; 
Director General of Railroads, 718; in Dem 
ocratic convention of 1924, 748 
McC^lcllan, George B., at head of Army of 
Potomac, 421 f.; in western Virginia, 422; 
Peninsula campaign. 425 f.: Seven Days* 
Battle, 426; rc^itored to command of Army 
of Potomac, 427; Antictani, 427 f.; replaced 
by Burnside, 428; Democratic nominee for 
President, 457 

McCormick, Cyrus, invents reaper, 314 
McCulloch V. Maryland, 226 
McDowell. Irvin, at Bull Run, ^20 f.; pro- 
tects Washington, 426 
McGrcady, James, 362 
McGuffey. William H., Headers, 341 
McKinley. William, 567, 631. 6.35. 637, 727; 
frames tariff bill, 598; elected President 
(1896), 606 ff.; personal traits, 610; main- 
tains gold standard, 611; yields to popular 
demand tor war with Spain, 621 f.; decision 
to annex Philippines, 629; re-elected in 1900, 
631 f.; Cabinet, second administration, 632: 
death, 632 f. See also Spanish-Ainerican War 
McKinley Tariff, 602, 619; effect on Hawaiian 
Hlands, 614 

McLanc, Louis, 269: Secretary of Treasury, 
259; Secretary of State, 266 
McNary-Haijgen Act, 757 f. 

Macon’s Bill, No. 2, 204, 204 n. 

Madero, Francis I., leader of Mexican revolu- 
tion, 686 

Madison. James, Anglican bishop, 135 
Madison, James, 147, 235; champion of reli- 
gious freedom, 134; in Federal Convention, 
148 ff.; joint author The Federalist, 157; 
in House of Representatives, 160; opposes 
some of Hamilton's measures, 164 ff.; author 
Virginia Resolutions of 1798, 181; Secretary 
of State, 186; seizes West Florida, 196; 
elected President (1808), 201; personality, 
203; foreign affairs, 203 f.; domestic prob- 
lems. 204 {.: Indian troubles, 205 f.; War 
of 1812, 207 ff.; re-elected President, 208 f.; 
peace negotiations. 218; recommends nation- 
alist measures. 221 
Madison, Mrs. James ("Dolly"), 203 
Magazines (1783-1860). 357, 357 n. 

Maf^llan, Ferdinand, 5 n. 

Maine, American battleship, blown up in 
Cuban waters, 620 f., 621 n. 

Maine, early settlements, 26 f.; admitted into 
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Union, 232 f.; boundary dispute, 286; first 
prohibition law, 327 
Maine law (on prohibition), 327 
Malenkov, Georgi M., Russian premier, 889 
Malik, Jacob A., 876, 878 
Manchuria. 871, 875 f., 877 n. 

Manhattan Island, purchased from Indians b> 
Dutch, 27 

Mann, Horace, 339 f., 521 
Mann-Elkins Act, 669 

Manning, Daniel, Secretary of Treasury, 
563 

Mao Tsc-iung, Chinese Communist leader. 
872 f. 

Mar bury v. Madison, 190 

Marconi, Gugliclmo. and wireless telegraphy. 
515 f. 

Marcy, William L., 383; Secretary of State. 385 
Marietta, settlement at, 142 
Marion. Francis, guerilla leader in Revolu- 
tionary War. 120 

Marshall, George C., Chief of Staff of United 
States Army, 826; Secretary of State, initi 
ales Marshall Plan. 855; rcsign> Secretaryship 
of State, 864; on mission to China, 872 
Marshall. John, 135, 185, 189, 196, 254; mission 
to France. 178; trial of Aaion Burr, 196; 
Chief Justice, 225; noted decisions. 226 
Marshall, Thomas R., nominated and elected 
Vice-President (1912), 675 if.; re-elcctc?d in 
1916, 702 f. 

Marshall Plan. 855 f., 859. 8Gl 
Martin, Joseph W., 843, 877 n. 

Martin v. Hunter*s Lessee, 226 
Maryland, granted to l.ord Baltimore, 28; 
first settlement, 29; religious toleration, 29; 
Maryland under the Commonwealth, 29; 
revolution of 1689, 39; Maryland in latet 
colonial period, 39; delay in ratifying Arti- 
cles of Confederation, 129; arbitrary arrests 
in C^ivil War. 455 

Mason, George, in Federal Convention, 151. 
153 

Mason, James M., 380, 442, 443 f. 

Mason, John, 26 i. 

Mason. John Y., 293 f. 

Mason and Dixon Line, 39 n. 

Massachusetts Bay C^olony, early history of. 
19 ff.; religious persecution, 22 f : charter 
annulled, 31; revolution of 1689. 32: Prov- 
ince Charter (1691), 33; witchcraft delusion, 
33 f. 

Massachusetts Bay Company, 19 
Max, Prince of Baden, German Chancellor, 726 
Maximilian, puppet emperor of Mexico, death 
of, 505 

May, Andrew J., 839 
Mayflower, voyage of, 17 
Mayflower Compact, 18 
Maysville Road Bill, 256 

Meade, George G., 434, 448; at Gettysburg. 
430 ff. 

Meat Inspection Act 657 f. 

Medical College of Philadelphia, 74 
Medical schools, in colonial period. 74; by 
1820, 347 

Medicine, practice of in colonial period, 74 
Mellon, Andrew, Secretary of Treasury, 746. 
759, 762; the "Mellon Plan" of public 
finance, 749 
Melville, Herman, 356 
Memphis, riot at, 475 


Mennonites, 77 

M^chant Marine Acts (1920, 1928), 751 
Merrimack (Virginia), fight with Monitor, 439; 
blown up, 426, 439 

Merritt. Wesley, commander in Philippines, 
623 f. 

Methodists, treatment of in Revolutionary 
period. 135; and westward movement. 361; 
division of church by slavery issue, 367 
Meusc-Argonne area, costly victory for Amer- 
ican forces. 723 

Mexican relations. See Latin America and 
Mexican War 

Mexican War, causes, 296; Slidell's mission. 
296; military events, 297 f.; Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, 298 f. 

Mid-century, conditions at, in United States, 
891 1. 

Middle Plantation, 73. See also Williamsburg 
Midway, naval battle of, 821 
Milan Decree, 198 

Miles. Nelson A., and the Spanish-American 
War. 625. 628 

Military Board of Allied Supply. 721 
Miller. Thomas W., charged with bribery, 
746 f. 

Mills, Roger Q., author bill lowering tariff, 
566 f. 

Mills Bill. 566 f. 

Mint established. 167 
Missionary movement, 365 f. 

Missionary Ridge, battle of, 429 
Mississippi, admitted as a state, 243; secession 
of. 408 

Mississippi River, right of navigation dc 
manded by Wcsicrners, 145 
Missouri, as a territory, 231; and the Civil 
War. 422 

Missouri Compromise, 231 ff., 233 n.; repealed, 
388; declared unconstitutional in Drcd Scott 
decision, 398 

Mitchell, John, president of United Mine 
Workers, 654 

Mode of living in colonies. 80 ff. 

Molasses Act of 1733. 88 

Molotov, Vyacheslay M., Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, 859 

Me ney. colonial, 65 f.; scarcity of in colonies, 
65; Spanish dollar, 65 f.; substitutes for 
metallic money. 66; Continental currency, 
132 f.; paper money under Confederation, 
MOL; greenbacks, issued in Civil War. 
450 f.; volume of settled. 553 n.; paper 
money in Southern Confederacy, 452. See 
also Currency and Greenbacks 
Mongolian People’s Republic. 871 
Monxt'tt, fight with Merrimack, 439 
Monmouth, battle of. 118 

Monroe, James. 201; mini.ster to France, 177 f.; 
and negotiation of Ixmisiana Purchase. 193; 
Secretary of State. 203; Secretary of War, 
210; elected President (1816), 226 L; per- 
sonal traits, 227; “Era of Good Feeling," 
227; re-elected (1820), 227: Jackson’s inva- 
sion of Florida, 229 f.; signs Missouri bill, 
233 n.; recognizes independence of Latin 
American states, 234; enunciates Monroe 
Doctrine, 236 

Mpnroc Doctrine, background of, 233 ff.; orig- 
inal statement of, 236; significance of. 237; 
fccognizcd in Covenant of League of Na- 
tions, 731; Pan-Americanized, 799 
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Montana, organized as territory (1864). 572; 

admitted as state, ‘Qi 
Montcalm. Marquis Ho. 6 
Montcrrcv. battle ol, 297 
Montesquieu. Baron dc, 128 
Montgomery (Ala ). Clonfederate government 
organized at, 410 
Montgomery. Richard. 103. 106 
Montgomery. Sir Bernard I... 827, 828, 830 
Montreal in intercolonial wars, 51, 52. 55. 56 
Moody, Dwight L.. evangelist, 526 f. 

Moore’s Creek Bridge, battle of, 108 
Moravians, 77 
Morgan. Daniel. 121 

Morgan, f. P.. 537, 639. 653. 655. O'S; and 
United States Steel Corporation. 539 f.: con- 
tract with Cleveland to supply gold. 603 
Morganthaii. Henry. Jr , Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 772 

Mormons. 364 f . 379 
Morrill Land Grant \cis. 523 
Morrill Tariff Act (IHOH. 400 
Morris, Gouverneur, 177: in Federal Conven- 
tion, 151, 155 

Morrow. Dwight W.. minister to Mexico, 798 
Morse. S. F. B., inventor of telegiaph. 311 
Morton, l.evi P . elected Vice-President. 568 
Morton. Di. W. T. G., 3" 1 

Moses, F. |., governor of South Caiolin*!, 486 

Motion pictuie business, developinerit of, 755 

Motlcv, |ohn l.ofhrop, 358, 359 

Mott. Liuretia. 329 

Moultrie. William. 108 

“Mountain whites. “ .369 

Mt. Hohokc Seminary, .345 

Muckrake! s, 651 ff. 

Miitrwiiinps. or Independents, 561 f., 563, 594 

Mulligan Loitets, 560 

"Mundus Novus," 4 n 

Munich Confeietice. 804 

Murfreesboro, b.itrle of, 421 f. 

Murphes. A D., 310 n 

Murray, Philip, president of CIO. 784; and the 
steel strike. 881 ff 

Muscle Shoals, inability of government to dis- 
pose of, 751 

Music (1783-1860). 350 

Mussolini. Benito, becomes dictator in Italy. 

801; downfall of, 828 
Myer, Gustavus, 6’ 3 

NTApoleon T treats with ITnited States 0800). 
179: obtains Louisiana. 192; sale of Lou 
isiana to United States. 193; Berlin and 
Milan Decrees, 198; deceives Madison. 204 
Napoleon 111, of Franco favorable to Sou*h- 
ern Confederacy, 442 f ; interv'*nfion in 
Mexico. 441 f.; wiihdiaws troops from Mex- 
ico. 505 

Nasebv. Petroleum V., hunmnst. 476 
Nasf. Thomas cartoonist. 476. 50! 

National Banking Acts n860*s), 451 f. 

National Defense Act. 710 
National Defense Advisory Commission. 823 
National Industrial Recovery AdminisT-^tion 
(NRA). 781 f.; Supreme Court declares 
principal section of act unconstitutional. 
782 

National Labor Relations Bo ml. 734. 845 
National Republican Partv. 249. 262 f.. 273 
National Repu4^ican Progressive League, 672 
National Security League, 710 


National Turnpike (Cumberland Road), 189, 
242. 303 

National War Labor Board (1918), 720; (1942), 
823. 824 

National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 741 

National Youth Administration (NYA), 776 

Nationalists in China, 872, 874 

Navigation laws, 87 f. 

Navy, American, part played in Revolutionary 
War, 119 L; in War of 1812, 212 L; Federal 
navy in Civil War, 437 ff.: Confederate 
navy, 440; American navy in World War I, 
712 L, 720 (. See also World War II, Fight- 
ing front 

Nebraska, organised as a territory, 388, 389 

Negro suffrage, in Fourteenth Amendment, 
475; in Fifteenth Amendment. 488 

Negroes, fiecd by Thirteenth Amendment. 
458; conduct of freedmen. 461; new BlacI 
Codes. 468 ff.; guardianship by Freedmen's 
Bureau. 470 ff.; made citizens bv Civil Rights 
Bill and Fourteenth Amendment. 474 L; 
victims of Southern riots, 475 f.; drawn into 
Republican Party, 483; Southern states 
under rule of Negroes, “Carpetbaggers.” and 
“Scalawags.” 486 ff.: given right to vote by 
Fifteenth Amendment. 488; and Ku Klux 
Klan. 488 ff.; become share croppeis. 582 f. 
See also Slavery 

Neutral rights. Anglo-American dispute over 
(1915 1917), 695 f. 

Neutrality, proclamation of bv Washington. 
171; difficulties of under Jefferson, 196 ff.; 
Wilson’s proclamation of. 693; neutrality 
legislation in the 1930's. 802 f.; partial 

repeal of, 813 

Nevada, organized into a territory, 1861; a 
state. 1864. 571 f 

New Amsterdam, 34; Dutch settlement. 27; 
becomes New York, 34 f. 

New colonial system, 88 f. 

New Deal, 770; economic conditions at Rcxise 
s'clt’s accession. 772: Roosevelt’s first In- 
augural Address, 772; emergency steps for 
reopening banks. 773; direct relief and work 
relief, 774 ff : social security legislation. 
776 f.; problems of banking, money, and 
credit, 777 ff : program of farm relief. 
779 ff.: steps to stabilize business and Indus- 
try. 731 ff : experiment in regional planning 
(TVA), 783; efforts in behalf of organized 
labor, 734 f : program checked by Supreme 
Court, 780 f , 782; attempt to reorganize 
Federal iudiciarv, 787 f.: congest over admin- 
istrat'vc reorganization, 789; recession of 
1937-38. 789 f : tentative appraisal of New 
Deal. 791 . See also Roosevelt. Franklin D. 

New England, earlv history of, 18 ff.; in War 
of 1812. 216 L; flowering of in literature, 
353 ff ; literary decline of, 527 

New England Company, 19 

New England Confederation. See United Colo- 
nies of New England 

New England Emigrant Aid Company, 389 f. 

New France, founding of Quebec, 49; Fron- 
trnac's poliev. 49 f.: founding of Louisiana 
and orcupation off Illinois region. 50. See 
also Intercolonial wars and French and 
Indian War 

“New Freedom.” 675. 676 ff. 

New Hampshire, 156; early settlements, 26; 
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separation of church and state 134 n rati 
hes Constitution 15h f 

New Harmony communistic experiment at 
321 827 

New Haven C olony founding of 21 iinitid 
with Connecticut 25 

New Jersey early history ot lb f iitifies the 
Constitution l^b 

New Jersey Plan in Federal Convention 1 10 
New Mexico oiganized as teiriiory 3M2 ad 
muted as state b70 
New Nationalism b73 
New Netheiland early history of 27 f Nevv 
Sweden annexed 2K New NetheiHiid tikcn 
over by Biitish 28 

New Orleans founding of 50 battle of 21 > 
at mid century. 371 yellow tevci epidemic 
373 capture of in Civil Wai 42 > not it 
475 

New Plymouth early history of 18 f united 
with M iss'ichusetts 38 
New Sweden 28 , 

New West occupation of 2)8 ff i caseins lot 

western expansion (181 i 1880) 2)8 1 I itid 
Act of 1820 240 routes of tr'ivcl 210 f 
stages of development 241 f personal tiaits 
of fionticrsmen 242 transportation 212 f 
attitude toward tariff and internal iiiipiove 
ments 214 f 

New Yolk colony of New Netherland liken 
over by British 14 f Duke of Yoik pio 
prietor of 84 Inglisli institutions estib 
lished 35 revolution of IbHO )5 asse mbl> 
suspended by act of Parliament 9) See 
aUo New Ncthcrlind and New Yoik City 
New Yoik St ite of contest over ratifuaticjii 
of the ledeiil Constitution 157 B irn 
burners and Hunkers 801 JOl n 
New Yoik City il9 j 20 in colonial period 
79 in Revolutionary War I12f Wish 
ington s iiiiuguruion 1 9 at mid ecntut> 
370 f draft riots in 418 f 
Newlands F O aids in conscivation iiid 
reclamation b59 f 

Newpoit (R I ) founding ot 2)f in coloni il 
period 79 battle at 118 summer icsoii 
874 

Newspapcis colonial 74 f in Middle Pciiod 
348 f 

New Zealand signs defense pact with the 
United States 870 

Nicaiagua American inteivencion in bl4 
Nicholas II C zai of Russia and 1 he Hague 
Conferences b48 f 

Nieholls F T governoi of Louisiana 551 
Nicholson Francis 73 
Nimitz Chester W 832 885 
Nine Power I reaiy 794 801 
Nineteenth Amendment 742 
Nixon Richard M nominated and elected 
Vice President 884 ff 885 n 
Noble J W Harrison s Secretary of Interior 
594 

Nomuta Admiral Kiehisaburo Japanese am 
bassador at Washington, 815 
Nonconformists, 16 

Nonimportation agreements 92, 94 99 

Nonintercourse Act, 201, 203 

Norns George W , 6b8. 746. 751. 771 783 

North Atlantic Pact, 865 f 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 865 

North Carolina, early history of, 40 f , refuses 


to ratify C onsLitutiim 1 >7 enters Union 162 
secedes from Union 414 
Noith Dakot I idiniued into IJiiioii 594 
Noi them Seem itiis ( oiiipany oi)^ ini/ ii mn ind 
piusceutinn of b>) 

Northwest leiiiloiv 112 1 
Nos i Seoli 1 8 ) M II 

Nulliheitiuii doctiine of 2 >9 1 Webster 
Ilavne Debate 2bU f action ot St>uth C aio 
liiia 264 f 

Oberlin College ) 1 1 

Obieguii Alviio Piesident of Mexico 688 
Offi e nl Dtfiii ( I 1 iiispoiiai on s21 
Office o Piice Vdiiiiit sii i loii (1>P\) 82 ) f 
Ofh e of Pi cc S ah li/iiion h81 
Ofh 1 oi Si entific Resc iieli iiid Development 
821 

Office oi Wat Itiloi in itioii 821 
Offshoie oil liiids 886 888 

Ot,lcthoipe jaiiiis rdwiid M 
Ohio adtiultcd is st ite 189 
Ohio \ssociitis (oinpiny ot 112 
Ohio idea use >f gicetibick <uiiincy 491 
Oil scandals leiput Dome and Flks Hill 746 
Okiiiiwi battle ol 8)1 f 
Old colonial system 88 
Old Doiiiinion oii^iii f term 11 

Old Ifukoiy J icksori Vndiew 

Old school Republicans 222 
Old South ( lunch ‘r 

Old West location ol 41 the gre it (#ciinin 
iiii)^rilion 44 1 Sc »uh li sh iinniigi iiion to 
\meiica 4if difrciciKcs between t isl ind 
West 4b f Refill ilois 17 
Oliicy Richiid \tioinev (>inei i1 ind Pull 
mill stiike >18 Scciciiiv ot St ite (>)) 
ind Veiiczuelin bouiidiiy dispute (>17 11 
O Neill Peg„y ivile ol Secret iiv baton 
2 7 n 

Oidei of the Pile bices 489 
Oideis in ( oiincil Biitish issued 198 with 
di iwn 208 

Ordinitiec ot I7H5 141 f of 1787 142 t 
Otef^nn US biitleship vo> ijre iioiiiid South 
Aniciiei to join Simpsons fleet 62) 688 
Oit,^jn Spun cedes her cl urn to 2)Uf dis 
I lie over 291 ff in eampiign ol 1844 29 i 
icims oi Anglo Ameticin igreeinent 296 
idmiited is st itc 571 
Oiegon f T’lvX 310 

Orgaiii/atiun for Furopi iii beoiiomic Co 
operation (ObFC) 8 16 
Orient ti idc with 1 f 
Oiiskan) battle of 114 

Oilando Vittorio Piiriu Minister of Italy at 
Pi let Conference 729 1 
Orleans Teriiloiy of 205 
Osceola leadei of Seminole Indians 257 
Oswald Rich lid Biiiish peice commissioner 
at Puis 124 
Otis James 852 

Owen Robert at New lltnnony 821 327 
Owen Robeit 1 coauthor of FedeiM Re 
serve Act 6S0 

Page Thomas Nelson. 529 
Paine Thomas 109 352 

Painting post Revolutionary and liter periods 
349 f 

Pakenhain Sir Edwaid defeated t New Or 
learn 215 
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Palatines, 44 f. See also German immigrants 
Palmer, A. Mitchell. Attorney General under 
Wilson, secures injunction against United 
Mine Workers, 739; active in “Red Hunt,*' 
740 

Palmer, John M., 60K 

Panama, revolution in. 639 f.; sells Canal Zone 
to United States, 640 

Panama Canal, 63A fF.; Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
638; Hay-HcrrAn 'J'rcaty and its rejcrction 
by (Colombia, 639: revolution in Panama. 
639 f.; Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, 640; et- 
foris to appease Colombia, 640 f.; construc- 
tion of canal, 641; tolls controversy. 684 f. 
Pan-Amciican Union, organization of. 617 
Panay, American gunboat sunk by Japanese. 
R14 

Panic and depression, hard times in Confed- 
eration period, 138 f.; panic of 1819. 228 f.; 
of 1837. 274 ff.; of 1857. 399 f.; of 1873. 
498 f.; of 1893, 601 ff.; of 1907. 658 1.; of 
1929, 761 ff. 

Panic of 1929, causes, 761 ff.; di.sintcgration of 
American economic structure, 746 f.; “Bonus 
army.*’ 765; relief by local government ami 
philanthropy. 765; Federal relief. 774 ff.; 
depression ends payments on war debts and 
reparations. 796; recession of 1937- 1938, 
789 f. 

Paninuniom. truce signed at, 890 
Papen, Fran/ von. 699 n. 

Paper money, 117; in colonies, 66; Btitish 
restrictions on, 91: paper money in Revo- 
lutionary War, 132 f.: demand for in CU>n- 
federation period. 140 f.; during Civil War. 
450 f., 452. See also Greenbacks an<l Green- 
back movement 
Parish, the, 71 n. 

Parker. Alton B., Oeinocratic nominee for 
President (1904), 655 f. 

Parker, John M., 702 
Parkman. Francis, historian, 358, 3.59 
Pasteur, Louis, discovers relation of germs to 
diseases. 516 

Paterson, William, offers plan in Federal 
Convention, 149 f. 

Patrons of Husbandry. See Grange, The 
Patterson, James W.. 503 
Patterson, Robert, 420 

Patton, George C., American general in 
World War 11, 828. 829, 831 
Pauncefote, Sir Julian, British minister at 
Washington, signs Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
638 

Payne, bereno E., co-author of Payne- Aldrich 
'T'ariff Act. 665 

Peace Conference at Paris (1919) See World 
War I 

Peace Convention (1861), 409 
Peace movement in Middle Period, 326; in 
Civil War period. 4^6. 457. 458 
Peace societies, in Middle Period. 326; in 
South (1864), 458 
“Peaceable coercion,” 199 
Pcale, Charles WiLson, portrait painter, .349 
Pearl Harbor, attack on, 816 f., 817 n., 8.59 
Pearson. Lester B., President of UN Assembly. 
890 

Femberton, John C.. surrender of Vicksburg. 
428 

Tendleton, Georne H., and the ‘*Ohio idea.'* 
494 


Pendleton Act, 557 f. 

Penn. William, 35; one of the proprietors of 
New Jersey, 36; granted Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. 37; later career, 38 
Pennsylvania, granted to William Penn, 37; 
founding of Philadelphia, 38; religious 
toleration, 38; later history of colony, 38 L; 
ratiffes Constitution, 156; Whiskey Re- 
bellion, 168 f. 

Pennsylvania ('.anal, 306 
Pennsylvania Dutch. 45 

Pensions for veterans. Dependent Pension Bill, 
vetoed by Cleveland, 563; passed during 
Harrison's aKlministration, 595 f. 

People’s Party. Populist Party 
Pepper. Claude.' Senator, 855 
Perkins. Francis (Mrs. Paul Wilson). Secre- 
tary of Labor, 772 

Perry. Matthew C.. treaty with Japan, 386 
Perry, O. H., victory on Lake Eric, 213 
Perry, William F., 340 n. 

Petshing, John J., expedition into Mexico. 
687 f.; commands American Expeditionary 
Fuice in France, 721 ff. 

“Pet banks,” 267 

Pdtain, Marshal, at head of French govern- 
ment at Vichy. 808 
Pharmacy, hrst school of, 347 
Philadelphia. 98. 100, 147; founding of. 38; 
ill colonial peiiod, HO; in Revolutionary 
War. 114. 118; Federal capital. 186 n.; at 
mid -century, 371; national conventions, 
860 f. See also Elections, Presidentipil 
Philadelphia- Lam aster Turnpike, 303 
Philip II, King of Spain. 6 f. 

Philippines, 56; purchased by United States 
from Spain, 629; arguments for and against 

/ acquisition of. 629 f., 632: Fafi organizes 
civil government in. 635; gradual establish- 
ment of self-government. 635; independence, 
635, 635 n., 800; Amciican lule a boon to 
Filipinos, 635 f.; conquest of by Japanese, 
819 f.; retaken by American forces. 833, 834; 
defense pact with United States, 870 
Phillips. David («raham, 653 
Pickens, .\nc1rew, guerilla leader in Revolu- 
tionary War, 120 

Pickens, Francis W., governor of South 
Carolina, 41.3 

Pickett, George E.. charge at Gettysburg, 
4.31 f. 

Pierce, Franklin, elected Pre.sident, 383 f.; 
sketch of. 384; his plans for expansion, 385: 
supports Kansas Nebraska Act, 388 
Pierpoint (Pierpont), F. H., governor of 
“restored” Virginia. 464 f. 

Pike, James S.. author The Prostrate State, 
487 

Pilgrims, at Scroobv, England. 17; in the 
Netherlands, 17; found colony in America. 
17 ff. See also New Plymouth 
Pinchot. Gifford, helps with conservation. 
659 r.; controversy with Secretary Ballinger. 
666 f. 

Pinckney, Charles C., 181, 194; mission to 
France. 178; Federalist nominee for Presi- 
dent (1808), 201 

Pinckney, Eliza Lucas, introduces culture of 
indigo into .South Carolina. 69 
Pincknev, Thomas, negotiates treatv with 
Snain,' 174; defeated for Vice-Presidency. 
176 
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Pinkerton Detective Agency and Homestead 
strike, 546 

Pitt, William, the elder, policy in French and 
Indian War, 56; condemns Boston Tea 
Party, 97; advocates conciliatory policy 
toward American colonies, 101 f., 106 
Pittman. Senator Key. 805 
Planters, Southern, 369 f. 

Platt, Thomas, 631, 637, 642; resigns from 
Senate, 556 f. 

Platt Amendment, 637, 642; intervention pro- 
visions of set aside, 798 
Plattsburg, battle of, 214 
Plymouth Colony. See New Plymouth 
Plymouth Company, 10, 16 
Poe, Edgar Allen. 356 f. 

Point Four, 864, 869 

Poland, withdraws from San Jtrancisco con- 
ference, 869 

Polk, James K., 301; elected President, 291 f.; 
sketch of, 293: his program, 294; Oregon, 
294 ff.; and Mexican War, ^6 ff. See also 
Mexican War 
Pontiac's War. 58 
Pony Express, 311 
Poor Richard's Almanack, 75 
“Poor whites,” 369 

Pope. John, 425; second Bull Run, 427 
Population, of the colonies in 1760, 61; growth 
of (1820-1860), 325 

Populist Party, 580, 606, 608 f.; in campaign 
of 1892, 591 £., 599 f.; of 1896, 608 f.; of 
1900, 632: last campaign. 664 
Port Hudson, surrender of, 428 f. 

Port Royal, Canada, in intercolonial wars, 
51. 52 

Porter, D D., Federal naval officer, aids in 
captutc of New Orleans, 425 
Porter. Peter B., “War Hawk.” 206 
Porto Rico, occupied by American forces. 
628; ceded to United States by Spain, 629; 
civil government established in, 633 f. 
Portsmouth (R.I.), founding of, 25 
Portugal, 2 

Postal savings bank, 669 f. 

Postal system, in colonial period, 64; Ameri- 
can postal system established (1775), 133 
Postwar developments (1945 and after), do- 
mestic problems of readjustment, 842 f.; 
reorganizing and modernizing the Federal 
government. 843 f.; veterans' benefits, 844; 
reduction in taxes, 845 f.; world implica- 
tions of American prosperity, 846; critical 
world problems, 846 ff. 

Potsdam Conference, 852 f., 8.54. 866 
Powderly, Terence V., labor leader, 542, 544 
Pre-emption acts, 276 f. 

Presbyterian Church. 6, 77; and the westward 
movement, 360; effect of slavery on, 367 
Prescott, William, battle of Bunker Hill, 105 
Prescott, William H., historian, 358. 359 
President and Little Belt, 204 
Prevost. Sir George, British general in War 
of 1812, 214 

Price control, 822 ff.. 888 
Princeton, battle of, 114 

Princeton (College of New Jersey), 74 n., 79 n. 
Prison reform, 326 

Prisoners, revolt of, 878; agreement as to 
exchange of, 889 
Privv Council, British, 86 
Proclamation, royal (1763), 67 f. 


Proclamation Line, 57 f. 

Proclamations of Amnesty and Reconstruction, 
Lincoln’s, 465, 465 n; Johnson's, 468 
Progressive movement, initiative, referendum, 
and recall, 661; direct primary, 661; direct 
election of Senators, 662; social legislation, 
662 

Progressive Party (first), origin of, 672, 673 f.; 

in campaign of 1912, 673 ff. 

Progressive Party (second), in campaign of 
1924, 748 

Progressive Party (third), in campaign of 
1948, 861 f. 

Prohibition, anti -liquor crusade results in 
Eighteenth Amendment. 741 f.; prohibition 
and “racketeering,’’ 752; repeal of Eight- 
eenth Amendment, 773 

Prohibition Party, runs John P. St. John for 
President. 561 f. 

“Prophet,” the, Indian leader, 205 
Prosperity in 1820*s, factors in, 754 f. 
Providence (R.I.), founding of, 25 
Province Charter of Massachusetts. 33 
Public lands, Land Ordinance of 1785, 141 f.; 
land acts of 1796. 1800, and 1804, 189; of 
1820 and 1821. 240; Pre-emption Act, 276 f., 
578; Homestead Act of 1862, 578; land 
laws of the 1870*s, 578 

Public Works Administration (PWA). See 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works 

Pujo, A. P., 679 
Pulitzer, Joseph. 620 

Pullman, Geoige M., inventor of sleeping car, 
537 

Pullman strike. 547 f. 

Pure Food and Drug Act, 657 f. 

Puritan Revolution, in England, 14; in 
Virginia, 14 

Puritans, support Parliament in English civil 
war, 14; in England, 16; great inig^ration 
to Massachusetts, 20; Puritan expansion in 
New England, 23 ff.; Puritans in Maryland, 
29. See also Connecticut. Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, New Haven, and New Plymouth 
Pusan, 875 

Putnam, Israel, American general in Revo- 
lutionary War, 113 

Putnam, Rufus, and settlement at Marietta, 
142 

Pyle, Ernie, 830 
Pyongyang, 875 

Quakers, 37, 77: in Massachusetts, 23; in 
New Netherlaud, 28; in Rhode Island and 
West New Jersey, 37; their beliefs, 37; 
in Pennsylvania, 37 f.; their pacifism, 37; 
in North Carolina, 41; oppose slavery, 62 
Quebec, founded. 49: unsuccessful efforts to 
capture, 51, 52; captured by British, 56 
Quebec Act, 98 n.. 141 
Queen Anne’s War, 51 f. 

Queenstown Heights, battle of, 212 
Quitrents, controversy over, in New Jersey, 
37 

Radicals, advocate harsh treatment for South, 
462, 462 n.; oppose Lincoln’s reconstruc- 
tion plan, 465; reaction to Lincoln’s 
dkath, 466; attitude toward fohnson, 467 f.; 
represent Black Codes as breach of faith 
by South, 469 f.; oppose Johnson’s recon- 
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Btructlon policy, 472 ff. their position 
stremhened by riots in South, 475 f , win 
in Congressional election of 1866, 476, 
intimidate Supreme Court, 478 f , impeach 
President Johnson, 479 f , failure to remove 
Johnson, 480 f , Radical policy of recon 
struction, 481 ff , make pocket boroughs 
of Southern States, 485. puppet state govern 
ments, 486 ff , Northern reaction against 
Radical rule in South, 401, 493 
Radio, development of, 755 
Riilroads, Baltimore and Ohio, 307. Charles 
ton and Hamburg, 307 n , railroads before 
1860. 307 f , how railroad construction was 
financed, 308, railroads during Civil War, 
446, 447, evolution of the trunk line, 534 f . 
Cornelius Vanderbilt as railroad magnate, 
535, construction of trans continental lines 
535 ff , Southern railroads, 537 improve 
ments in service, 537, regulation of by 
Interstate Commerce Commission 564 f 
promote colonization in Far West 577 f 
In World War I. 718, in World War II 824 
Railway brotherhoods, 543 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, 7 

Randolph. Edmund, 166, 175 presents plan 
In Federal Convention, 149 f Attorney 
General. 160 

Randolph, John, of Roanoke, 202 222 

Randolph, Peyton, 98 n 

Rawlings, John A , 497 

Recession of 1937 1938, 789 f 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 799 f 887 f 

Reclamation Act of 1902 660 

Reconstruction Presidential 460 ff Lincoln s 

S ian, 462 ff , theories of Sumner and 
tevens, 468 f President Johnson s plan 
467 f , 472 ff , the Fourteenth Amendment 
474 ff , reconstruction acts of 1867, 481 f 
how these laws were carried out 482 ff 
corruption of Negro Carpetbag rule 486 ff 
causes of failure, 491 later judicial view 
of reconstruction 492 f 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 766 
Red Cross war service (World War I) 712 
717, World War II, 825 
Red Shirts, 489, 491 
* Redcn^tioncrs, ’ 45 

Reed, Thomas B , 567, 605, 629 Speaker of 
House of Representatives, 594 f ^5 610 
Reed, Walter, heads commission on yellow 
fever. 636 f 

Reeve, Tapping, early law school, 346 n 
Reeves, James E , cause of dissension in 
Baptist denomination, 367 
''Regulators.** in South Carolina, 47 in North 
Carolina, 47, battle at Alamance Creek. 47 
Religion, in colonies, 76 ff , religious condi 
tions in early part of eighteenth century, 
79, Great Awakening, 79 f , effect of Revo 
lution on religion, 134 ff , westward move 
ment in the churches, 360 f Second 
Awakening, 361 ff , the * Great Revival of 
1858,*' 363, effect on religion of theory of 
evolution and scientific discoveries. 526 i , 
767 See also names of religious denomi 
nations 

Religious freedom, effect of Revolution on, 
184 f 

Religious persecution and toleration in 
colonies, 77 IP* 

Rent control 822, 888 


Reorganization Act, 880 

Reparations, 795 f , Dawes and Young Plans, 
796 payments stopped by panic of 1929. 
796 

Republican Party (Jeffersonian), origin of, 
167 economic and political policies of, 
167 f , division of, 245, 248 f See also 
Elections, Presidential (1792 1824) 
Republican Party, origin of (1854), 392 f , 
in Civil War 456 f See also Elections, 
Presidential (1856 and after) 

Requa Mark L , 719 
Restrictive Period (1808 1815), 532 
Resumption Act of 1875, 499, 601 f 
Reuben Jam^ American destroyer sunk by 
Germans, 813 

Revolution of 1688 in England 31 
Revolution of 1689 in New England 32, in 
New York. 35 in Maryland 39 
Revolutionary War causes of 88 ff First 
Continental Congress, 98 f battles of 

Lexington and Concord 99 f Second 
Continental Congress, 100 f Washington 

appointed commander in chief 101 rela 
five strength of belligerents 102 military 
events 100 105 ff l]2ff l]7ff French 

alliance 115 ff Valley Forge 117 f naval 
warfaie 119 f Arnolds treason 121 f. 

surrender of Cornwallis 122 ff peace nego 
nations 124 ff political chants 128 ff 

economic and social aspects of 131 ff 
Rhee Syngman President of South Korea, 
opposes truce 889 ordeis relc'is# of North 
Korean prisoners 890 
Rhett R B 450 458 

Rhode Island early history 2 > f religious 
freedom 26 declines to ratify Constitution, 
157 enters Union 162 suffrage revolt 328 
Richardson W A Secretary of Treasury 
under Grint 503 

Ridgwav Mstthew B , commander in Japan 
and Korea 877 

Riis Jacob, author How the Other Half Lives, 
520 652 

Rives William C 269 

Roads, in colonies, 63 f See also names of 
turnpikes 

Roanoke Island attempts at settlement on 7 
Roberts Owen J 788 
Robertson James 58 f 145 
Robertson Walter S 890 
Robertson William H 556 
Robin Moor American vessel, sunk by 
Germans, 813 
Robinson, John, 17 

Rochambeau Count de French general in 
Revolutionary War, 123 
Rockefeller, John D , 564, and Standard Oil 
Company 538 f 

Roentgen, Wilhelm K , discoverer of X ray, 
516 

Rome Berlin Axis, 805 n 

Rommel, Erwin, German field marshal in 
North Africa, 826, 827 

Roosevelt. Franklin D , 833, Wilson s Assist- 
ant Secretary of Navy, 678, 720, Democratic 
nominee for Vice President in 1920, 744, 
elected President, 770 f , jiersonal traits and 
previous career, 770 f , Inaugural Address, 
772 Cabinet, 772 emergency policy, 773, 
reduces gold content of dollar, 778 f , re- 
elected President in 1936, 785, second 
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Inaugural Address, 786, his proposal for 
reorganizing l-ederal judiciary, 787, his ap 
polntments to Supreme Court, 788, 788 n , 
creates a Comm if tee on Administrative 
Management, 788, urges American adher 
ence to World Court, 796, recognizes Soviet 
TOvernment. 798, cultivates friendship of 
Latin America, 798 f , recalls marines from 
Haiti and gives up right of intervention 
in Cuba, 798, re elected President ( 1940). 
807 f , proposes Lend Lease, 810, Atlantic 
conference with Churchill, 812 f. Roose 
velt*s quarantine’ speech, 814, his personal 
appeal for peace to Japanese emperor, 816, 
conference at Washington with Churchill, 
821, conference wah Churchill at Casa 
blanca, 827, conferences at < airo and 
Teheran, 828, Yalta Conference. 8S1 n , 
death, 831 f See also New Deal and World 
War H 

Roosevelt, Theodore. 597, 621, 627, 637 642, 
688, 727, Assistant Secretary of Navy, 622 f , 
and Rough Riders 626, elected Vice 
President, 631 f , becomes President, 633. 
pei^onal traits, 633, and Panama C anal. 
639 f . European inteivention in Venezuela, 
642, corollary of Monroe Doctrine and 
intervention under it. 642 if . mediates be 
tween Russia and Japan, 647, Second Hague 
Conference. 649 and Muckrakers 651 f, 

revives Sherman Antitrust Act, 653 f coal 
strike, 654 f elected President (1904), 
655 f legulation of trusts, 656 f , sanitary 
legislation, 65? f , aids in ending panic of 
1907, 658 t conservation and reclamation. 
659 ff selects Taft as successor, 662 breaks 
with Taft, 672 f . in campaign of 1912, 

673 if in campaign of 1916, 701 f 
Root, Elihu, 722, 731, Secretary of War, 

627 f , 632, 637, 655, Secretary of State. 

Root lakahiia Agreement, 64H 
Rosccians W S , in western Virginia, 422, 
at Murfrccsboio, 424 f , Chickamaug«& 429 
Rough Riders in Spanish American War, 626 
Ruffin, Fdriiund, leader in agricultural re 
form, 315 proslaveiy advocate, 333 
Ruffner, Henry, educator. 340 n 
Rum. Romanism, and rebellion,' 562 
Runstedt, Karl von German military leader, 
in battle of "the Bulge 830 f 
Russell, Charles F , Muckiakct, 653 
Russell. Richaid B , 860 

Russia, relations with offers mediation (War 
of 1812), 21 H gives up claim to Oiegon 
(1824), 294, purchase of Alaska by United 
States. 505 f Russo Japanese Wai and Ainer 
lean mediation. 646 f , revolution, takes 
Russia out of World War 1, 721 f Soviet 
government recognized by Roosevelt, 798, 
attacked by Germany, 822, growing friction 
between Russia and Unitra States, 853, 
aigniffcance of this rtft, 859 withdraws 
from San Francisco Conference 869, op 
poses U N aid to South Korea, 874 
Rutgers College (Queen’s College), 74 n , 79 n 


Sggr bAaiii. cause of controversy in Peace 
Conference, 729 

Sagasta, Spanish prime minister, 620 
St Augustine, Spanish settlement at, 5 
St Clair, General Arthur, defeated by Indians, 
169 f. 


St John, John P., Prohibition candidate for 
President, 561 f 
St Leger, Barry, 114 
St Mary’s (Ma), settlement at, 29 
St Mary s Seminary, 346 
St Mihiel, American victory at, 723 
Sakhalin, 871 
Salary Grab’’ Act, 503 

Salem (Naumkeag), settlement at, 19, witch 
craft delusion, 33 £ 

Salisbury, Lord, British Prime Minister, and 
Venezuelan boundary dispute. 617 If 
Salvation Army, war service, 712 
Salzburgers, Lutheran, 43 

Samoan Islands, United States gets Tutuila, 
615 f 

Sampson, William T • in Spanish American 
War. 623, 624, 625 f . 626 n 
San Francisco, at mid century, 372 
San Francisco Conference. 849, Japanese treaty 
signed at, 869 f 
San Iklefonso, treaty of 192 
San Jacinto, little of. 271 f 
San Jacinto, and I rent, 443 C 
San Juan. Spanish settlement in New Mex 
ICO, 5 

San Salvador island of. 3 
Sanborn Contracts, 503 

Santa Anna, and 1 exan revolution, 271 f, in 
the Mexican War, 298 

Santa Domingo, 505 Grant s unsuccessful 
effort to annex, 506 See also Dominican 
Republic 

Santa captured by Colonel Kearny 297 
Santa F^ I tail, 310 
Saratoga, surrender at, 115 
Savannah, founded, 43, captured by British, 
120 Its capture by Sherman, 433 
Sawyer Charles, Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Steel Strike. 882 

Scalawags 468, 475, 484, 484 n , 486 ff , 491 
Schley, W S , m Spanish American War, 623, 
624 626 626 n 

Schofield J M , at battle of Franklin, 433, 
Secretary of War, 481 
Scholcs, C harles L , 516 

Schomburgk, Robert, employed to survey Ven 
eruelan boundary, 617 

Schools, in colonies, 72 f , the Latin school, 73, 
academies, 73, 341 f , effect of Revolution 
on schools and colleges, 337, fight for the 
public school, 338 f , reform movement in 
education, 339 f , textbooks, 34 1 , the pub- 
lic high school, 342 f , colleges. 343 ff . tech 
meal and professional schools, 346 ff 
Schurz, Carl, 500, 551, 561, 596 report on 
the South, 475, Secretary of Interior, 550 
Scienu*, progress of (1783 I860), 351, (1865 
1914), 513, 516, discovery of bacteriological 
origin of diseases, 516, X ray and radium, 
516 f See also Inventions 
Scotch Highlanders, 108 

Scotch Irish, 108, in Ulster, 45. immigiation 
to America, 45 f , in Pennsylvania, 46, trek 
southward. 46 

Scott, Hugh L , United States Chief of Staff, 

711, 722 

Scott, R K , governor of South Carolina, 486 
Scott. Winfield. 415, 415: in War of 1812. 218. 
in Mexican War, 298; nominee of Whigs 
for President, 383 f , his strategy in Cm! 
War. 420 
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Scrooby, England, original home of Pilgrims, 
17 

Sea routes to the East, 1 f. 

Secession, disunion plot of Northern Federal- 
ists, 195; threat of secession bv South C.aro 
lina (1832). 264; secession of cotton states, 
408; political theory of secession. 408; atci 
tude of Buchanan toward secession, 411; 
attitude of Lincoln, 412 f.; secession of 
Southern border states, 414. See also War 
for Southern Independence 
Sectionalism, in colonies, 46 f.; in War of 1812, 
207. 208 f.; in Missouri debates. 211 If.: the 
country divided into sections, 238; section- 
alism and protection, 244; and internal im- 
provements, 244 f. 

Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC). 
777 f. 

Sedition Act (1798), 180; (1918). 715 
Selective Service Act (1917), 711; (1948), 859 
Selective Training and Service Act (1910), 
809 f. 

Seminole Indians, war with. 229, 257 
Semmes, Raphael, of the Alabama, 440 
Seoul, 875. 891 
Separatists, 16 If. 

Sergeant, John. 263 
Seven Days' Battle, 426 
Seven Pines (or Fair Oaks), battle of. 426 
Seven Years’ War, 56, 88 f. See also French and 
Indian War 

Seventeenth Amendment. 662 
Sevier, John, leader in Watauga settlement, 
58 f.; and the "State of Franklin,** 145 
Sewall. Arthur, 608 
Sewall, Samuel. 34 

Seward, William H.. 393, 407, 409, 449; and 
the "higher law," 381; Secretary of State. 
412; and purchase of Alaska. 505 f. 

Sewing machine, invention of, 312 
Seymour, Horatio, nominee of Democrats for 
Presidenev (1868), 494 

Shafter, William R., in Spanish-American War, 
625 ff. 

Shannon, sea-fight with Chesapeake, 212 n. 
Shantung, cause of controversy in Peace Con 
ference, 730 

Share-cropping system in South, origin of. 
580 ff., 582 f. 

Shawnees, lead uprising in northwestern Vir- 
ginia. 59 

Shays, Daniel, 141 
Shays’s Rebellion, 140 f. 

Shelburne, Lord, British Minister of the Colo- 
nies. 124 

Shepherd, Alexander R., 504 

Sheridan, Philip, devastates Valley of Virginia. 

434 f.; cruel policy toward Indians, 573 
Sherman, James S., elected Vice-President. 
663 f.; renominated and defeated for Vice- 
President, 673 ff. 

Sherman, John, 550, 552, 555, 596 
Sherman, Roger, 1 10; in Federal Convention. 149 
Sherman. W. T., 573; advance to Atlanta, 
432 f.; march to the sea, 433 
Sherman Antitrust Act, M6 f., 681; emascu- 
lated by decision of Supreme Court, 597 
Shiloh, battle of. 424 
Shipbuilding, in colonies, 67 
Shipping, American, effect of Napoleonic wars 
on, 197 f.: fmn 1815 to 1840, 309; 1840 to 
1860, 309 f. See also Commerce 


"Shirt-sleeve'* diplomacy, 268 
Short. W. C., 817 n. 

Shot Gun Clubs, organization of Southern 
whites, 489. 491 
Silliman, Benjamin, 538 

Silver Purchase Act of 1890, 597 f.; of 1934, 
779 

Simmons. F. M., co-author of Underwood- 
Simmons Tariff Act, 678 
Simms, William Gilmore. Southern writer. 
337 

Sims. William S., in command of American 
overseas naval force, 720 
Sinclair, Harry F., involved in oil scandal. 746 
Sinclair, Upton, writer, 653, 714 
Singer, Isaac M., 812 
"Sit-down" strikes. 790, 790 n. 

Sitting Bull, and battle of Little Big Horn, 
573 

Sixteenth Amendment, 679 
Slater, Samuel, 221 

Slave trade, opposition to in colonies, 62. 
effect of Revolution on, 329. provision re- 
garding in Constitution, 152; importation 
of slaves prohibited. 188; in Webster-Ash- 
burton Treaty, 287; in Compromise of 1850, 

Slavery, origin of Negro slavcrv in Biitish 
colonies, 62; attitude of Quakers toward, 
62; advantages and disadvantages of. 62 f.; 
provision regarding in Ordinance of 1787, 
143; In Federal Convention, 151 f.; effect of 
Revolution on, 329 f.; effect o|^ invention 
of cotton gin, 330 f.; arguments against, 
352 f.; arguments in favor of, 333 f.; as 
cause of dispute (after Mexican War), 299 f.; 
Fugitive Slave I.aw (of 1850), 382, 386; 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, 387; the "Underground 
Railroad," 386 f.; Kansas- Nebraska Act, 386, 
388; strife in Kansas, 589 ff.; in campaign 
of 1856, 393; Dred Scott Case, 397 ff.; Free 
port Doctrine, 401 f.; John Brown's Raid, 
402 ff.; in campaign of I860, 405 ff.; Crit- 
tenden Compromise, 408 f.; effect of slavery 
on British opinion during Civil War, 442 f.; 
abolished in District of Columbia. 453; 
Lincoln and Emancipation. 453 f.; abolished 
bv Thirteenth Amendment, 458 f. 

Slidell, John, mission to Mexico, 296; Con- 
federate commissioner to France, 442, 444 f. 
Sloat, John D., 297 

.Smith, Alfred E., 741. 810; in Democratic 
Convention of 1924, 748; and campaign of 
1929, 758 f. 

Smith, Captain John, at Jamestown, 11 
Smith, E. Kirby, Confederate general, 437 
Smith, Hoke, Secretary of Interior, 600 
Smith, Joseph, founder of Mormon Church, 
364 f. 

Smith College, 525 
Smith-Lever Act, 523 

Smoot. Reed, co-author of Hawley -Smoot 
Tariff Act, 761 
.Smyth, Alexander, 211 
Social Security Act (1935), 776 f. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts (Venerable Society), 76, 135 
Soil Conservation and Allotment Act (1986), 
781 

"Sons of Liberty," 92 
Soto, Hernando de, 5 

South, the. destitution of at close of Civil 
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War, 461 f.; deprived of rightful leadership, 
462: political status of. 462 If.; Lincoln’s 
policy of reconstruction. 463 if.; Johnson's 
policy, 467 f.; the new Black Codes. 468 if.; 
unfavorable reports on, 473; establishment 
of radical state governments in. 481 if.; 
under inilitaiy ruic. 462. 482; beginning 
of “solid South.” 484; puppet state gov- 
ernments. 486 if.; underground movement. 
488 if.; industry in after Civil War. 533 f.; 
increasing destitution of farmers. 580 f.: in- 
adequate rural credit system. 581 f.; share 
croppers and renters. 582 f.; demand for 
cheap money. 583 

South Carolina, founding of Charleston. 42; 
early history of the colony. 42 f.; nullihca- 
tion. 261 t.; secession, 408; devastation of 
by Sherman. 435 

South Dakota, admitted into Union, 594 
South Korean-Aiiierican mutual security pact. 
891 

Souihcin states, problems of. 460; constitu- 
tional basis of icconstrucliun, 462 if.; enact 
Black Code.s, 468 if.; reject Foiiiteenth 
Amendment, 476 f. See also Reconstruction 
and South, the 

Sou thei tiers, attitude of toward postwar 

regime. 462, 473. See also Reconstruction 
and South, the 
Southwest leriiloiy, 145 

Spaak, Paul-Henii, first President of U.N. 

Assembly, 850; head of OEEC, 856 
Spaar/, C^ail, drops atomic bombs, 835, 836 
Spain. 51. 56, 57: gives financial aid to Co- 
lumbus. 3: Spanish exploiations in North 
America, 5; achievements in Western Hemi- 
sphere, 5; defeat of the Armada. 6 f.; de- 
clares war on Britain (1779). 116f.; Ameii- 
can relations with in Confederation period, 
1.37 f., 145; Pinckney’s Treaty with, 174; 

cedes Louisiana to Fiance. 192; United 
Stales annexes West Florida, 196; cedes East 
Florida to United Slates, 230; rev^^U of 
Spain's American colonics. 2*13 f.; reorienta- 
tion of American policy towaid, 868. See also 
Spanish-Anierican War 

Spanish'American War, 619 If.. 622 ff.; naval 
and land operations in Philippines. 623 f.; 
naval operations in Cuban waters. 624, 626; 
land operations in Cuba. 625 f.; condition 
of American army. 625 f., 627 f.; negotia- 
tion of peace treaty. 628 f.; fight over peace 
treaty, 629 f. 

Spanish dollar, in colonies. 65 f. 

Sparkman. John J., 885 
Sparks. Jar^. historian, 357, 358 
Speakership of House of Representatives, im- 
portance of under Clay, 2U7; contest over 
(1854-55), 391 f. See also Cannon. Joseph 
G., and Reed, Thomas B. 

Specie Circular, the. 267. 275 
Spoils system, under Jackson, 255 
Spotsylvania Court House, battle of, 434 
Sprague, F. J.. associate of Edison, 514 
Stagecoaches, 64, 304 

Stalin, Josef V., 849: dictator of Russia, at 
Teheran Conference. 828; at Yalta Confer- 
ence. 831 n; death of. 889 
Stalingrad, besieged by Germans. 822 
“Stalwarts.” 554 f., 559 
Stamp Act. 91 If. 

Stamp Act Congress, 92 


Standard Oil Company, origin and early his- 
tory of, 538 f.; organization and methods, 
539; wide financial interests, 539 
Stanton. Edwin M.. Secretary of War. 412: 
removed from office by President Johnson, 
479 f. 

Stan..on. Eli/'ibcth Cady, advocate of woman's 
suffrage, 329 
Slat oj t.ne I4^est, 411 f. 

“Starving Time,” at Jamestown, 11 
Stassen, Harold E., 860 
“Slate of Franklin,” 145 

States* Rights Democrats (“Dlxiecrats”), in 
campaign of 1948. 861 f. 

Steamboat, invented by Fulton. 304; in the 
West. 304 

Steel strike (1919), 739; (1952). 881 ff. 

Steffens, Lincoln, author Shame of the Cities, 
652 

Stephens, Alexander H., Vice-President of 
Southern Confederacy, 410, 450; testifies 

before Joint Committee on Reconstruction, 
473 

Stevens. J. L., American minister to Hawaii, 
615 

Stevens, Thaddeus, 473; his theory of recon- 
struction, 463 f.; in impeachment of Presi- 
dent Johnson. 480 

Stevenson. Adlai E., elected Vice-President, 
599 f. 

Stevenson. Governor Adlai, and the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1952. 884 ff.. 88.5 n. 
Stillwell, joseph W., American general in 
World War II. 820, 872 
Stimson, Henry L., Governor General of Phil- 
ippines, 635; Hoover's Secietary of State, 
760, 801; Secretary of War under F. D. 
Roosevelt, 807: recommends use of atomic 
bomb, 836; favors Marshall Plan, 856 
Stimson Doctrine, 801 
Stockton, John F., 297 

Stone, Harlan F., advanced to Chief Justice- 
ship, 788 

Stone's River, battle of, 424 f. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, and Unde Tom’s 
Cabin, 387 

Siiasser, Adolph, labor leader, 543 
St.ikcs and lockouts. See ].abor and Labor 
unions 

Stuart, Gilbert, portrait painter. 349 
Student Army Training Corps (S.A.T.C.), 712 
Stuwcsani, Peter, governor of New Nether- 
land, 27 f. 

Suffrage, in colonies. 71; broadening of (1780- 
1860), 253 n.; revolt in Rhode Island, 328; 
woman suffrage advocated, 329, and granted 
b% Nineteenth Amendment, 742; Negro 
suffrage granted by Fifteenth Amendment. 
488 

Sugar Act of 1764, 90 
Summer resorts, at mid -century. 374 
Sumner, Charles, 473. 487, 506; attacked by 
Preston S. Brooks, 392; his theory of recon- 
struction. 463 f.; and Alabama claims, 507 f. 
Sumner, Williahi G., economist, 558 
Sumter, Thomas, guerilla leader in Revolu- 
tionary War, 120 
Sunday school, beginning of. 366 
Supreme Court. See United States Supreme 
Court 

Sussex, French vessel sunk by Germans, 700 f. 
Sylvis, W. H., labor leader, 541 
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Taft. Robert A.. 860. 883 f. 

Taft, William Howard. 518, 647 n., 731. 743; 
organizes civil government for Philippines, 
635; intervenes in Nicaragua, 644; electee! 
President, 662 ff.; his Cabinet, 664 f.; atti- 
tude toward tariff act, 666; achievements 
as President, 669 f.; breaks with Roosevelt. 

672 f.; renominated and defeated (1912), 

673 ff. 

Taft-Hartley Act. 845, 861. 887 
Talleyrand, Prince Charles Maurice, French 
foreign minister, 178 f.. 193 
Tallmadge, James, 231 

Tallmadge Amendment to Missouri Compro- 
mise. 231 f. 

Taney, Roger B., Attorney General, 2'>9: Sec- 
retary of Treasury, discontinues deposits in 
Bank, 266; Chief Justice, 455 n.; opinion in 
Dred Scott Case. 397 ff. 

Tanner, James, 594 
Tarbell, Ida, 559. 652 f. 

Tariff, arguments in favor of protection (1816), 
224; tariff as offset to internal taxes. 499: 
slight reduction in rates in 1872, 499 f.; an 
issue in campaign of 1884, 560; Cleveland 
makes tariff a campaign issue in 1888, 566 f.; 
Mills Bill. 566 ff.; ^‘Grcal Tariff Debate of 
1888," 567; Republicans favor high tariff 
in campaign of 1888, 568. See also Tariff 
Acts 

Tariff Act. of 1789. 161; of 1816. 224; of 1824. 
229: of 1828, 249 f.; of 1832. 263 f.: of 1833. 
265; of 1842, 285: of 1846, 294; of 1857. 
400; of 1861, 400; of 1883. .559; of 1890. 
598 f.: of 1894. 604 f.; of 1897. 610 f.; of 
1909. 665 f.; of 1913, 678 f.; of 1922, 753; 
of 1930, 753. 760 f. 

Taussig. F. W., 558 

Taverns, colonial, 64 

Taylor, Glen H.. 861 

Taylor, John of Caroline, 222, 315, 357 

7'aylor, Richard. 437 

Taylor, Zachary, sent to Texas, 296 f.; and 
Mexican War, 297 f.: elected President, 301; 
personal traits, 378; as President, 378 ff. 
Tea Act. 96 

Technical schools, 347 f. 

Tecumseh, Indian warrior, 205 
Teheran Conference, 828 
Telegraph, invention of, 311 
Teller, Henry M.. 607. 622 
Teller Amendment, 622, 636 
Temperance reform in Middle Period, 326 f. 
Ten Nights in a Barroom, 327 
Tennessee, founding of, 58 f.; **State of Frank- 
lin," 145; admitted into Union, 145; seces- 
sion of. 414; reconstructed government of 
recognized, 477 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TV.\), 783 
Tenure of Office Act, 479 

Texas, efforts to purchase, 270; colonized by 
Anglo-Americans. 271; war for independ- 
ence, 271 f.; treaty of annexation rejected 
by Senate, 290. 290 n.; in campai|pi of 1844, 
292: annexation by joint resolution. 292 f.; 
boundary dispute settled, 382, 382 n.; secedes 
from Union. 408 
Thames, battle of, 218 

Thanks^vlng, observance of in colonial pe- 
riod. 83 

Theater, oolonltft, 84; (1783-1860), 350 f.; at 
mid-century, 373 


Theological schools, beginning of, 346 
I'hirteenth Amendment, 458 f. 

Thirty Years' War, 44 

Thomas, George H., at Chickamauga, 429; 

battle of Nashville, 433 
Thomas, Norman, Socialist nominee for Presi- 
dent, 759, 771, 861 
Thoreau, Henry David, 354 
Thurmond, James S., in campaign of 1948, 
861 f. 

Tilden, Samuel J., 555, 563; Democratic nom- 
inee for President (1876), 510 f. 

Tillman, Benjamin F., 590 
Timber and Slone Act (1878), 578 
Timber C:ultui% Act (1873), 578 
Tippecanoe, battle of, 205 

"Tippecanoe and Tyler too," campaign slogan, 
278, 279 

Tito, Marshal, ruler of Jugoslavia, 868 
Tobacco, in colonial period, 69; amount pro- 
duced in 1859, chart between 314 and 315 
Tojo, Hideki, militarist leader takes over gov- 
ernment of Japan, 815 
Tok) 0 , raid over, 821 
Toleration Act of 1649 (Md.). 29 
Toleration Act of 1689 (British), 78 
'Foils controversy, 684 f. 

'rooinbs, Robert, 410, 458 
Tories (American), 106 ff., 112, 120, 1.36 
Town, the. in colonial period, 71 
Townsend, Francis £., 776 
Townsheiui, Charles, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 93 
Townshend Acts, 93 f. 

Trade, between Europe and the Orient, 1 f.; 
fur trade, 64 f.; trade between continental 
colonies and West Indies, 65. See also Com- 
merce 

Trade Agreements Act 799 f. 

Trans- Allegheny region, occupation of, 57 ff. 
Transportation, in colonics, 63 f.; colonial 
roads, 63 f.; colonial methods of travel, 
63 f.; later methods (1783-1860), 304 ff. See 
also Canals, Railioads, Steamboats, and 
Turnpikes 

Transylvania. See Kentucky 
Treaties: Anglo-American, 1782, 1783 (peace 
treaties), 124 ff.; 1794 (Jay’s Treaty), 173; 
1814 (Ghent). 218: 1842 ( Webster- A.shbur- 
toii) 286 f.: 1846 (Oregon), 295 f.; 1850 

(Clayton Bulwer), 378 f.. 638; 1871 (Wash- 
ington), .508 f.: 1901 (Hay-Pauncefote), 638: 
Franco-American, 1778 (Alliance), 115 f.; 
1800, 179; 1803 (Louisiana Purchase), 193 f.; 
1831 (Claims). 269 f.: Spanish -American 
treaties, 1795 (Pinckney’s), 174; 1819 (West 
Florida), 230 f. Other treaties: Ryswick, 51, 
Utrecht, '^2; Aix-la-Chapelle, 52; Paris 
(1763), 56 f.; Greenville (1795), 170; San 
Ildefonso (1800), 192: Guadalupe Hidalgo. 
298 f.; with Japan (1854), 385 f.; with China 
(1844), 385 n.; with Colombia (Hay-HerrAn), 
639; with Panama (Hay-Bunau-Varilla), 
640; Portsmouth (Russo-Japanese), 647; 
Brest-Litovsk (Russo -German), 722: Ver- 
sailles (1919), 731; with Japan (1951), 869 f. 
Trenton, battle of, 113f. 

Triple Alliance, 691 
Triple Entente, 691 
Tripolitan War, 191 f. 

Trist, Nicholas, P.. 298 
Trotsky, Leon, 722 
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Truce negotiations renewed, 888 fF. 

Truman, Harry S., 635, 836. 854; elected Vice- 
President, 840; accedes to the Presidency, 
832; previous career, 840 f.; friction between 
President and Congress. 844 f.; elected Pres- 
ident (1948), 860 tt.; second inauguration, 
864; signs treaty with West Germany, 867; 
sends troops to South Korea. 874; relieves 
MacArthur. 877 n.. 880; and the Steel Strike. 
881 if.; in campaign of 1952, 885 n. 

Truman Doctrine. 854 f.. 859 
Trumbull. John, 349 
Trumbull, Lyman, 500 

“Trusts’* (monopolistic organizations), fr rma- 
tion of favored by Federal legislation. 534; 
railroad combinations, 534 f., 537; indus- 
trial and business combinations, 537 ff.; 
Sherman Antitrust Act, 596 f., 681; policy 
toward, of Theodore Roosevelt. 653 t., 6 >6 f.; 
of Taft, 670, 672 f.; of Wilson, 681 ff. 
Tulane University, 525 
Tumulty, Joseph P.. 678 
Twain, Mark (Samuel Clemens), 527. 528 f. 
‘I'weed Ring. 504, 510 
Twelfth Amendment, 183 
Twentieth Amendment, 786 
Twenty-first Amendment, 773 
Tydings-McDuffie Act. providing for inde- 
pendence of Philippines, 635, 800 
Tyler, John, 374; candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent (1836), 273; elected Vice-President, 
279 f.: succeeds Harrison as President, 281; 
personal traits, 281; his difficulties, 282; 
oank controversy, 283 f.; disowned by Whigs, 
284 f.; attitude toward tariff and distribu- 
tion, 285; Anglo-American relations, 285 ff.; 
favors annexation of I'exas. 289 f.; 'Tvler 
and campaign of 1844, 291 f.; signs resolu- 
tion for annexation of Texas. 292 f.; presi- 
dent of Peace Convention (1861), 409 

Uncle Tom*s Cabin, 387 
“Underground Railroad." 386 f. 

Underwood, Oscar W., 668, 674 f.. 678 
Underwood -Simmons Tariff Act, 678 f. 

Union League, 483, 484. 490 
Union Pacific Railroad, construction of. 503, 
535 f. 

United Colonics of New England, 32 n. 

United Mine Workers, 739; and Anthracite 
Coal Strike, 654 f. 

United Nations, launching of, 848 f.; charter, 
849; agencies, 849 f.; Security Council. 850; 
handicapped by delay in making peace 
treaties and by Russian obstruction, 851; 
problem of atomic weapons, 851 f. 

United Nations Assembly, resolution as to 
Korea. 891 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, 854 

United States Housing Act (1937), 786 
United States Military Academy, founding of. 
347 

Unied States Shipping Board, 712 f. 

United States Steel Corporation, 755 f.; organi- 
zation of, 539 f prosecution of. 672 f. 
United States Supreme Court, organization of. 
161; in conflict with Jefferson. 189 ff.; nation- 
alized, 225; noted decisions (early)* 226: 
decisions as to Cherokee Indians, 257; Dred 
Scott Case, 397 ff.; threat to radical recon- 
struction, 478 f.; intimidated by Radicals. 


479; decisions in neenback cases, 497 f.; in 
Granger cases, 586 f.; emasculates Sherman 
Antitrust Act, 597; Invalidates income tax 
law. 605; the Court and the New Deal, 780 f., 
782. 787 ff.; and the Steel Strike, 882 
United Steel Workers, 881 
Universities, state. 344 f. 

University of Pennsylvania, 74, 524 
University of Virginia, 344 
Upshur, Abel P., Secretary of State, 284, 284 n.; 
and Texas, 289 f. 

Urbanization, effects of, 513; growth and 
problems of great cities (1865-1914), 519 f.; 
moral deterioration resulting from, 520; 
effects on rural American communities, 513, 
521 

Utah, settled by Mormons, 365; organized as 
territory, 382 
Utrecht, treaty of, 52 

Vallandlgham, Clement L., 456 
Valley Forge, W'ashington in winter quarters 
at, 117 

Van Buren, Martin, 246, 257, 259. 320; elected 
Vice-President, 263; elected President, 273 f.; 
personal traits, 274; Independent Treasury, 
277; and campaign of 1840, 279 f.; cam- 
paign of 1844, 291; Free-Soil candidate in 
1848, 301 

Van Rennselaer, Stephen. 211 f. 

Vance, Zebulon. 450, 458 
Vandenberg, Arthur H., 843, 848, 862 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius, 504 
Vassar College, 345. 525 
V E Day, 835 n. 

Venerable Society. See Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
Venezuela, boundary dispute, 617 ff.; debts 
controversy, 641 f. 

Vera Cruz, in Mexican War, 298; occupied 
by American forces (1914), 686 f. 

Vergennes, Count, French foreign minister, 
115f., 124 ff. 

Vermont, early history, 144; admitted into 
Union. 144 

Versailles, Treaty of, negotiations leading to, 
;28 ff.; signing of. 731 
Veterans’ Administration, 844 
Vicksburg, capture of by Federals, 428 
Victory Bonds, 716 

Villa, Francisco, Mexican bandit leader, 686 f. 
Virgin Islands. See Danish West Indies 
Virginia, charters of London and Virginia 
Companies, 10 ff.; early history of. 1 1 ff.; 
Bacon’s Rebellion, 14 f.; calls First Con- 
tinental Congress, 98; claim to Northwest, 
141, calls Annapolis Convention, 147; ratifies 
Constitution, 1.57; calls Peace Convention, 
409; secedes. 414; western portion formed 
into state of West Virginia. 464 
Virginia Company, 11 ff. 

Virginia Plan, in Federal Convention, 149 f. 
Virginia Resolutions of 1798, 181 
Vlshlnsky, Andrei X., 860 

Viviani, Ren4. French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, mission to United States, 711 
V-J Dav, 835 n., 836. 859 
Volstead Act, 742 

Wade. Penjamin F., sponsor of Wade-Davls 
3111. 465 

Wage regulation, 784 f., 888 
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Wage Stabilization Board, 881 f. 

Warner Labor Relations Act, 784 f., 788 
Wainwright, Jonathan, 820 
Wake Island, captured by Japanese, 819 
Waldseemttller, Martin, 4 n. 

Walker, R. I., Secretary of Treasury 294; gov- 
ernor of Kansas, 395 
Walker Tariff Act (1846), 294 
Wallace, Henry A., 840; Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, 790; elected Vice-President, 807 f.; in 
campaign of 1948, 861 f. 

War controls, 879 
War of Austrian Succession. 52 
War of 1812, “War Hawks,*' 206 f.; causes of 
the war, 197 ff., 207 f.; declaration of war, 
207: lack of preparedness, 209 ff.; military 
events, 211 ff., 214 f.; naval warfare, 212 f.; 
blockade of American ports, 213 f.: capture 
of Washington by British. 214 f.; battle of 
New Orleans, 215; attitude of New England 
toward the war, 216 f.; Hartford Convention, 
216 f.; peace negotiations, 218; results of 
the war, 218 f. 

War for Southern Independence, 408 ff.: efforts 
at compromise. 408 f.; Confederate govern- 
ment established, 410 f.; Fort Sumter. 411, 
413 f.; fundamental causes of the war. 416 f.; 
comparative strength of contestants. 417 f.; 
grand strategy of the North, 420; military 
problem of the South, 420; military opera- 
tions in the east. 420 f., 425 ff., 430 ff., 433 ff.; 
military operations in the west, 422 ff., 
428 f., 432 f.; final campaigns, 435 ff.; Lee 
surrenders at Appomattox, 436; work of 
the Federal navy. 437 ff.; of the Confederate 
navy, 440; diplomacy, 442 ff.; economic con- 
ditions in the North, 445 ff.; life in the 
South, 447 f.; raising armies, 421, 448 ff.; 
finance, 430 ff.; emancipation. 452 ff.; poli 
tics. North and South during the war, 454 ff.; 
peace elements in the North and the South, 
458; results of the war. 458 f. See also names 
of battles 

War of the Spanish Succession, 51 
War debts, problem of, 79'> f.; depression 
stops payments on and on reparations, 796 
War Industries Board, 718 
War Labor Policies Board (1918), 720 
War Powers Acts. First and Second. 822 
War Production Board (WPB), 823 
War Trade Board, 718 
Warner, Seth. 106 

Warren, Earl, nominated and defeated for 
Vice-Presidency in 1948, 860 ff. 

Wartime administration (1914-1918), 712 ff. 

See also names of various war boards 
Warwick (R.I.), settlement at. 26 
Washburne, E. B., 497 
Washington, admitted into Union, 594 
Washington (D.C.), chosen as seat of Federal 
government, 164 £.; at beginning of nine- 
teenth century, 186 f.; captured by British. 
214 f. 

Washington agreement, 891 
Washington, Booker T., 838; founder of tech- 
nical school at Tuskegee, 525 
Washington, George, mission to French forts. 
54; in French and Indian War, 54, '''5; 
member First Cx>ntinental Congress, 98 n.; 
appointed commander in chief. lOl, 105; 
personal traiUi 101; forces British to evacu- 
ate Boston, 105 f.; unsuccessful efforts in 


defense of New York, 112 f.; retreats across 
New Jersey, 113; battles of Trenton and 
Princeton, 113 f.; Brandywine, 114; Valley 
Forge, 117f.; Yorktown, 122 f.; President 
of Federal Convention, 148. 149; inaugura- 
tion as President, 159; organization of the 
government, 159 ff.; domestic policy, 161 ff.; 
foreign policy, 170 ff.; Farewell Address, 
174 f.; achievements as President, 175 f.; 
chosen commander in chief against French, 
179 

Washington, Treaty of, 508 f. 

Washington Conference on naval disarma- 
ment, 793 f,, 

Watauga, settlements, 58 f.; “State of Frank- 
lin.“ 145 

Watling Island (San Salvador), 3 
Watson, Thomas A., assistant to Alexander 
Graham Bell. 515 

Watson, Thomas E., 590; nominee for Vice- 
President of Populists, 609; Populist nom- 
inee for President. 664 
Wayne. Anthony, defeats Indians, 170 
Weaver, James B., 588, 589; nominee for 
President of Greenback Labor Party, 555; 
nominee of Populist Party for President 
(1892), 591, 599 f. 

Webster. Daniel, debate with Haync. 260 f.; 
candidate for President (1836), 271; Secre- 
tary of State (under Harrison and Tyler). 
278, 279, 282, 284; negotiations with 

Lord Ashburton, 286 f.; “Seventh-of-March“ 
speech oh Compromise of 1850, jjpl; Secre- 
tary of State (under Fillmore), 383 
Webster, Noah, “Blue-backed Speller,’* 341 
Webster- Ashburton Treaty, 286 f. 

Weld. Theodore, 331 f. 

-Welle.s, Gideon, 412, 437 
r Wellesley College, 525 
Wells, David, 558 
Wesley, John, 135 

West, trans-Mississi^i, rapid development of 
and reasons, 571 ff.; discovery of gold and 
silver, 571 f.; removal of Indians, 572 ff.; 
slaughter of the buffaloes. 573 f.; herds- 
men succeed Indians and buffaloes. 575 ff.; 
grievances of miners, cattlemen and farmers, 
576 f.: farmer succeeds cattleman. 577 ff.; 
railroads colonizing agencies. 577 f.; Fed- 
eral land laws favorable to settlement, 578; 
barbed wire and metal windmills aid in 
permanent settlement, 578; mechanized 
farming and one-money crop, 579; depend- 
ent on East for credit, 579; collapse of 
Western boom, 579 f. 

West Florida, 229, 230; annexed by United 
States, 196 

West Germany, treaty with Western powers, 
866 f., 867 n. 

West Indian trade, colonial, 65; Molas.ses Act 
of 1733, 88; Sugar Act of 1764. 90; British 
restrictions in Confederation period, 139; 
reopened under Jackson, 269 
West New Jersey. 36 

West Virginia, separates from Virginia. 422 f.; 

and organized into new state, 422 f., 464 f. 
Western European Union, 857, 864 f. 

Western Germany united, 857 f. 

Westinghouse, George, introduces airbrake, 
537 

Weyler, Valeriano, Spanish general, sent 
against Cuban insurgents, 619 f. 
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Whale fishing, in colonies. 68 
Wheeler. Burton K., 748 
Wheeler-Howard Act (1934). 575 
Whig Party, origin of, 273: in election of 
1836. 273 f.; “Tippecanoe and Tyler too," 
278 ff.; repudiates President Tyler. 284 f.; 
division of. 393. See also Elections, Presi- 
dential (1844-1856) 

Wh^s^ (American, in Revolutionary War), 

Whiskey Rebellion. 168 f. 

Whiskey Ring, 503 f. 

White. Henry. 728 
White. Hugh L.. 273 
White. John. 7 
White Man's League. 489 
White servitude. 61 f. 

Whiteficld. George, evangelist. 79 
Whitman. Marcus. 36*1. 366 n. 

Whitman. Walt. 356. 528 

Whitney. Eli, inventor of cotton gin, 313 

Whittier, John G., 355 

Wickersham. George W., Attorney General 
under Taft. 664, 670 
Wilderness, battle of. 434 
Wilderness Road, 59 
Wiley, Calvin, 340 n. 

Wiley, H. W., chemist, 657 
Wilhelm II, German Kaiser, abdicates and 
flees to Holland. 725. 726 
Wilkes, Charles, and the Trent affair, 444 f. 
Wilkinson. James. 196 
Willard, Daniel, 717 
William HI. King of England. 39. 75 
William and Mary, College of. 73 
William and Mary, joint rulers of England. 
31. 32. 38. 39, 73 

Williams, Roger, expelled from Massachusetts, 
22; settles at Providence (R.I.). 2'); apostle 
of religious freedom. 26; organizes first 
American Baptist church. 77 
Williamsburg. Ao. 84 
Willis, S. A.. 615 

Wilkie. Wendell L., 810; Rraubltcan noiutnee 
for President (1940), 806 ft.; author of Onr 
World, 839 

Wilmot Proviso. 299, 301 

Wilson. C:harles E.. Secretary of Defense. 887 n. 
Wilson. Henry. 500 f. 

Wilson. James, in Federal Convention. 148 
Wilson. William L.. author of tariff bill, 604 
Wilson. Woodrow. 518, 635. 695 f., 739; elected 
President (1912). 674 ff.; early career, 676; 
personal traits, 676 f.; Inaugural Address, 
677; his Cabinet. 677 f.; policy toward 
trusts, 681 ff.; asks for legislation meeting 
demands of labor, 684; attitude on tolls con- 
troversy. 684 f.; policy in Mexican relations. 
685 ff.; proclaims neutrality. 693; Lusitania 
correspondence, 697 ff.: makes peace offers 
to belligerents, 700. 703 £.; Sussex note. 
700 f.; re-elect^ in 1916, 702 f.; reluctant 
to break relations with Germanv, 70> f.; 
asks Congress to declare war on Germany. 
706 f.; convert to preparedness. 710; dele- 
gates authority to various war agencies. 
717 ff.; the Fourteen Points. 724 f.; his 
enthusiastic welcome in Europe, 723: one 
of Big Four at Paris Peace C^onference. 
728 ff.; makes fight for a just peace, 732; 
makes plea for League and Trentv in speak- 
ing tour, 734; physical collapse, 734: vetoes 


Knox resolution ending war. 735: hostile 
critics blame him for failure of League 
before Senate. 736. See also World War 1 
Wilson's Creek, battle of, 422 
Wilson -Gorman Tariff, 604 f.; effect on Cuba. 
619 

Winthrop, John, governor of Massachusetts. 
19 ff. 

Winthrop, John, Jr., governor of Connecticut, 
25 

Wirt, William, 263 

Witchcraft delusion at Salem, 33 f. 

Wolfe. James, at Quebec, 56 
Women's rights, agitation for (in Middle 
Period), 328 f.; women granted right of 
suffrage by Nineteenth Amendment. 742 
Wood. Jethro, inventor of plow, 313 
Wood. Leonard, in Cuba, 626; Governor Gen- 
eral of Philippines, 635; in Republican 
convention of 1920, 743 
Woodford. Stewart L., American minister r.t 
Madrid. 621 f. 

Woodin. W. H., 772 
Workingmen’s Party. 320 

Works Progress Administration (W'PA), 775 f. 
World Court, organized 1921. 732; isolationists 
defeat American adherence to. 796 
World Economic Conference in London, 771, 
797 

World War I: European War and American 
Neutrality (19141917): Causes of friction 
among European powers. 690; Triple Alii 
ance. Dual Alliance, and Triple Entente, 
690 f.; Austro-Russian rivalry over Balkans. 
691; Austria goes to war with Serbia. 691 f.; 
Germany, Russia, France, and England 
drawn into the war. 692 f.: other bellig- 
erents. 693 n.; Belgium invaded by German 
army. 692 f.; America proclaims neutrality. 
693; Anglo American dispute over neutral 
rights. ^5 f.; first submarine controversy 
with Germany. 696 f.; Germany sinks Lusi- 
tania, 697 ff.; sinking of Arabic, 698 f.; con- 
troversy over sale of munitions, 699; sabo- 
tage. 699 f.; Wilson's peace efforts. 700, 
703 f.; Sussex case and Germany's pledge. 
700 f.; election of 1916 and its effect on 
American neutrality. 701 ff., 705 f.; Germany 
icsumcs unrestricted submarine warfare. 705; 
United States breaks diplomatic relations 
with Germany, 705 f.; Zimmermann Note. 
706; United States declares war on Germany, 
707; reasons for America's entrance into 
the war, 707 f., 708 n. 

America as a Belligerent: The home front. 
710 ff.; military and naval preparations, 
710 ff.; National Defense Act, 710; Selec- 
tive Service Act. 711; training camps and 
S.A.T.C.. 711 f.; servicemen well cared for, 
712; naval preparedness. 712 f.; creating and 
regulating public sentiment. 714 f.t war 
finance. 715 ff.; Belgian relief. 717; eco- 
nomic mobilization, 717 ff.; Allies look to 
America for supplies. 719; food and fuel 
administration. 719; prosperity, 719 f.; fa- 
vorable jH>sition of labor, 720 

The lighting front, 720 ff.; development 
and achievements of American navy. 720 f.; 
American Expeditionary Force (A.E.F.), 
*721 ff.; Russian revolution and peace of 
Brest-Litovsk. 721 f.: German Offensive. 
722: Marshal Foch commander in chief 
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of Allied forces, 722: American army in 
action at Cantigny, Chateau -Thierry, and 
Belleau Wood. 723; Americans or^nized 
into separate army. 723; American forces 
in action at St. Mihicl and the Meuse- 
Argonne area. 723; other Allied victories, 
724; American army in Russia, 724; Amer- 
ican war casualties, 724; Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, 724 f.; Armistice, negotiations and 
terms, 725 if., 727 n.; peace negotiations, 
728 ff.; reparations, 729; French territorial 
demands, 729 f.; the tripartite agreement, 
730; Italian and Japanese territorial de- 
mands, 730; drafting the League of Nations, 
730 f.; the Treaty signed at Versailles, 731; 
the Treaty and the United States Senate. 
733 if.; Wilson’s speaking tour in favor of 
ratification, 733 f.; Treaty fails of ratifica- 
tion bv Senate, 735; war ended by joint 
resolution of Congress. 735 
World War 31: European and Pacific Back- 
ground: War begins in Europe, 804; United 
States takes steps to aid Allies. 805 f.; 
destroyers traded for bases. 806; fall of 
France and its significance, 804, 808; United 
States approximates war in the Atlantic. 

811 ff.; gets foothold in Greenland, Iceland, 
and Dutch Guiana, 812: Atlantic Charter. 

812 f.; an impasse in Japanese- American 
relations, 815 f.; surprise attack at Pearl 
Harbor, 816 f.; world network of war decla- 
rations. 817 

America Participating in Global fVar: 
Home front (19.39-1945), military and in- 
dustrial mobilization. 822 ff.: maximum pro 
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